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WITH  THE  GROUSE  AND  PARTRIDGE 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


IT  was  a  glorious  day,  just  the 
sort  of  day  for  a  nature  lover 
to  be  out.  We  reclined  on  a 
sunny  bank  beside  that  natural  won- 
der, Campbell  River  Falls,  and  ad- 
mired the  dim  rainbow  in  the  mist. 

"Hoot!  hoot"!  sounded  above  qur 
heads 

"What's  that?"  queries  Laddie. 

"Whoot — whoot — whoot,"  answer- 
ed the  bird. 

You  remember  the  picture  of  the 
slaty  grey,  stout  looking,  big  grouse 
on  the  mountain  slope?  That's  the 
Blue  Grouse.  The  sound  it  makes  is 
more  like  "Whoo,"  if  you  listen  care- 
fully. 

My,  but  it's  deep  and  full,  that 
sound.  "Whoo!  whoo!"  sounded  the 
grouse. 

"Where  is  it?"  questioned  the  boy. 

For  fully  an  hour  we  lay  there, 
searching  carefully  the  tops  of  the 
Douglas  firs  and  hemlocks  with  our 
glasses.  At  last,  right  against  the 
bole  of  a  fir,  I  espied  the  dusky  bird, 
the  Sooty  Grouse. 

"That's  the  male  calling,  Laddie. 
She's  a  bit  of  female  nature  most 
unusually  quiet — for  a  female. 

"Car  rak-rak-rak,"  came  from  the 
ferns  near  us. 

"Peet-peet-car-rak"-the  last  sound 
as  harsh  as  a  rusty  hinge. 

"Say,  boy,  this  will  be  a  grand 
place  from  which  to  shoot  next  fall. 
There's  a  regular  harem  of  Ring- 
necks  and  the  lord  and  master  right 


across  the  ferns." 

As  though  to  prove  my  words  up 
leaped  a  cock  pheasant  rocketing 
loudly  and  later,  one  by  one,  his 
band  of  females,  four  in  all.  This 
wild  uprush  of  the 'pheasants  started 
a  new  cry,  "A-ta-to,  a-ta-to,"  called 
the  quail  up  and  down  the  valley. 
Here  truly  was  the  hunter's  paradise. 
All  the  riverside  banks  were  filled 
with  most  excellent  wild  game  and 
the  river  itself  was  most  responsive 
to  the  anglers'  efforts  as  we  had 
taken  big  Spring  salmon  at  its  mouth 
and  active  Steelhead  and  Cuthroat 
Trout  along  its  riffles. 

"To-morrow  we  go-a-nesting,"  sang 
the  happy  lad  as  two  big  whirring 
ruffed  grouse  leaped  in  the  air  almost 
from  his  very  feet. 

"We'll  get  a  few  good  pictures," 
he  called  back  to  me  as  he  leaped 
recklessly  down  the  bank.  "Oh  may- 
be not!  Hooters  and  Chinamen  and 
Willow  grouse  and  Quail  all  within 
an  acre  patch." 

To-morrow  we  will  photograph  but 
to-day  we  must  go  back  to  the  wild 
Mittlenatch,  seven  miles  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  it  is  well  we 
had  to  as  we  came  across  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  flocks  of  sea  fowl  we 
have  ever  met,  evidently  alighting 
for  a  rest.  These  were  the  north- 
ward migrating  hosts  of  Black  Ful- 
mar, one  of  the  tube  nosed  fishing 
birds,  a  bird  with  a  body  about  as 
large  as  a  crow.    They  had  found  a 
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"slick"  of  a  "finback's"  dive  (Fin- 
back is  one  of  the  Pacific  whales) 
and  at  once  knew  the  great  mammals 
were  feeding  Down  splashed  they 
all.  We  would  estimate  the  flock 
at  close  to  a  million  birds  as  we  went 
through  miles  of  them.  The  outer 
edges  of  the  huge  mass  were  beyond 
our  sight  standing  on  the  deck  of 
the  Terra  Nova,  (whom  mine  enemies 
call  the  "Turn  Over.")  All  this  tre- 
mendous gathering  of  birds  was  busily 
feeding  on  tiny  pink  free-swimming 
"whale-food"  or  "grill"  as  the  whal- 
ers call  it,  a  pinkish,  semi-trans- 
parent, inch  long,  shrimpish  looking 
object.  The  ocean  surface  was  liter- 
ally alive  with  the  countless  millions 
of  these  tiny  organisms,  so  much 
alive  with  them  that  many  of  the 
Fulmars  were  actually  gorged — I  use 
this  word  advisedly — and  sat  stupidly 
upon  the  water  with  their  heads 
hanging  down  and  the  partially  masti- 
cated "grill"  actually  falling  out  of 
their  overfed  mouths. 

"Put,  put,  put,"  went  our  little 
motor  boat  through  this  host  who 
were  evidently  northward  bound  to 
their  nesting  places  in  the  outer 
Aleutians,  there  to  lay  the  two  white, 
soiled  looking  eggs  on  any  convenient 
ledge  or  cliff.  Finally  ^  after  three 
weeks  of  incubation  the  "white  faced 
youngsters  would  be  "peeping"  by 
the  mile  along  those  seldom  visited 
isles.  These  were  all  Pacific,  or 
Black,  Fulmars  but  we  have  met 
in  the  farthest  northern  breeding 
grounds  the  three  other  varieties. 
We  landed  our  boat  ahead  of  the 
incoming  tide  and  anchored  her  by 
endless  line  in  the  little  bay.  The 
Fulmars  drifted  down  with  the  tide 
and  countless  thousands  flopped  upon 
our  camping  island,  making  the  night 
hideous  by  their  quarrelsome,  queru- 
lous cries. 

We  towed  our  rowboat  back  to 
the  Campbell  River  next  day.  Then 
followed  the  ideal  life.  Right  here 
I  wish  to  say  that  if  any  of  my  readers 
wish  to  find  a  summer  outing  ground 
possessing  all  the  climatic  delights 
and  piscatorial  pleasures  choose  this 
Northern  Pacific  coast.  Be  sure  you 
get  on  one  of  the  "inside  passages" 
and  fish  and  game,  in  season, "big 
game  too  on  the  neighboring  islands 


you  will  find  in  plenty.  Laddie  and 
1  have  actually  caught  deer  with  our 
hands.  There  are  lots  of  bear,  brown 
and  Grizzly  on  the  mainland  and 
the  hunter  can  outfit  at  Vancouver. 
This  is  truly  an  ideal  camping-ground 
for  any  man. 

Our  first  work  was  to  picture  the 
Quail  (California  Partridge),  a  dainty 
little  game  bird.  Introduced  from 
California  it  has  spread  all  over 
Oregon  and  Washington  as  well  as 


VALLEY  QUAIL 

British  Columbia.  We  found  it 
everywhere  along  the  coasts  of  these 
two  states  during  a  pedestrian  trip 
taken  as  good  Mark  Twain  used  to 
take  it,  of  times  in  boats,  and  well  up 
along  the  great  island  of  Vancouver. 
This  bright,  sunny  day  we  landed  on 
a  tide  swept  beach,  a  beach  as  clean 
as  if  the  busy  housewife  had  swept 
and  dusted  it,  on  the  east  side  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  presently,  like 
a  wee  mushroom  our  tent  sprang  up 
under  the  giant  Douglas  firs.  Let 
me  impress  upon  your  mind  that  the 
only  danger  on  this  coast  is  the  falling 
tree.  Keep  your  camp  out  of  the 
limit  of  falling  trees.  We  carefully 
paced  off  the  little  meadow,  a  full 
hundred  feet  to  the  roots  of  the  near- 
est fir  tree  as  that  was  the  limit  of  its 
height.  Before  the  lad  and  T  came 
to  this  climate  blessed  coast  (oh  yes 
it  does  rain  sometimes,  and  hard,  too) 
we  were  told  by  inexperienced  writers 
in  eastern  magazines  of  the  dangers 
from  mountain  lions,  bear,  wolf,  and 
wildcat,  not  to  mention  sharks  and 
Devilfish  in  the  water.  Suffice  it 
to  say  we  have  never  carried  a  weapon 
save  the  camp  axe  and  our  common 
pocket  knives,  and  we  have  very 
rarely  been  killed. 
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"Here's  where  she's  building," 
whispered  Laddie  as  we  bent  over 
a  little  pile  of  fern  stalks  and  straws 
and  leaves.  Whirr!  As  if  to  prove 
his  words  a  plump,  crested,  little 
valley  quail  darted  over  head  and 
settled  on  a  log  in  full  view.  Just  a 
mass  of  bronze  glitter  and  nodding 
black  crest  and  velvet  grey  feathers 
she  ran  down  off  the  log  and  into  the 
grass  like  some  magnificent  rat.  Day 
after  day  on  our  camera  laden  jour- 


but  she  never  could  stand  the  'whirr- 
ing click"  of  the  focal  plane  shutter 
and  jumped,  sweetly  calling  every 
time.  One  thing  we  have  proved; 
from  the  loon  to  the  wren  every  bird 
we  have  studied  has  soft  peeping 
notes  during  the  nesting  season.  We 
have  heard  the  loon  utter  as  sweet  a 
call  to  his  mate  and  young  as  any 
dove.  Another  thing  we  have  noted 
is  that  birds  hide,  and  one  might  say, 
store,  food  as  do  the  squirrels.  As 


QUAIL'S  NEST 


neys  we  visited  that  nest.  We  thought 
she  would  soon  have  to  build  another 
as  that  one  was  too  deep  and  almost 
overflowing  with  buffy  white  eggs 
delicately  spotted  with  cinnamon 
pink.  However,  sixteen  seemed  to 
be  her  limit  although  they  do  lay 
eighteen  and  even  twenty.  Then 
she  started  to  incubate  them.  At 
times  by  very  careful  watching  and 
dainty  stepping  we  would -creep  right 
up  to  the  log  and  poke  our  heads 
over  and  see  the  beady,  black  eyes 
of  the  setting]  bird  under  the  ferns, 


I  write  this  a  creeper  (Titmouse)  is 
busily  tearing  off  bits  from  the  squir- 
rel "brown  loaf"  nailed  to  the  out- 
side feed  board  and  tucking  them 
away  under  the  bark  of  a  basswood 
tree.  Finally  after  twenty  days  we 
pictured  the  full  nest  of  sixteen  eggs, 
then  after  three  weeks'  incubation 
we  pictured  it  again.  We  found  the 
eggs  often  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  We  took  one  snap  show- 
ing two  of  the  brood  peeping  over 
the  edges  of  home  as  though  wishing 
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to  see  what  kind  cf  a  place  this  world 
was  anyhow. 

You  must  not  think  we  devoted 
more  than  forty  days  to  this  family 
alone.    Oh  no!    Ruffed  grouse,Ring- 
neck   pheasant,    Salmon   and  Gut- 


RUFFED  GROUSE   PROTECTING  YOUNG 
ON  NEST 

throat  trout,  Guillemot  and  Oyster 
Catcher,  Glaucous  Winged  gull  and 
Sea  Parrots  (Tufted  Puffins)  kept 
us  very  busy  indeed,  but  I  want  to 
stick  to  game  birds  alone  in  this  story. 
I  can  readily  tell  the  tale  of  the  side 
partner  of  this  Mountain  Partridge 
or  Quail  as  it  is  so  frequently  called 
(the  one  we  pictured  on  the  nest  is 
often  called  the  "Valley  Partridge.") 
Hunt  hard  enough  though  we  did, 
and  often  as  we  saw  a  single  Moun- 
tain Quail,  circling  on  hands  and 
knees  every  part  of  the  hillside — it  is 
all  hillsides  here,  you  know — we  never 
found  a  single  nest,  No  doubt  they 
are  built  on  the  ground  and  contain 
as  many  eggs  as  the  nest  of  the 
"Valley"  birds.  Although  we  heard 
daily  the  "Whoo,  whoo"  of  the  Blue 
Grouse  that  was  as  near  as  we  got 
in  over  five  thousand  miles'  rambling 
search,  a  search  that  extended  over 
six  years.  Never  once  were  we  able 
to  find  its  nest.  I  know  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  a  ground  nest  and  I  know  its 


eggs  are  slightly  buff  or  brown  and 
from  six  to  eight  in  number,  but  find 
one  we  could  not.  We  know  how 
he  sounds  his  "whoo" — by  just  filling 
his  wind  pouch,  much  as  a  bittern 
does,  and  pumping  out  the  notes  by 
head  action.  We  also  know  what  a 
jolly  good  table  bird  he  is. 

"I've  got  the  best  nest  yet,"  squeals 
Laddie  from  the  ferns  and  I  run  up 
to  find  him  squatted  beside  a  big 
hen's  nest"- — this  just  describes  it 
for  it  looks  just  as  if  a  big  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  might  have  stolen  away  and 
laid  its  eggs  in  the  woods.  Suddenly 
right  beside  us  the  female  pheasant 
flushed,  the  cause  being  an  Indian 
dog,  a  yellow  mongrel  who  had  just 
scented  us  and  we  feared  the  nest 
too.  We  drove  him  off  with  glacial 
pebbles  that  were  deposited  there — 
Laddie  wondered  if  the  big  ice-cap 
had  left  them  there  just  for  us  to 
throw  at  that  measly  cur.  Measly 
indeed  he  was  as  before  we  could  get 
to  the  boat  and  return  with  the  cam- 
eras the  brute  had  eaten  up  every 
one  of  the  pheasant's  eggs  and  slob- 
bered bits  of  shell  and  yolk  were  all 
that  remained.    Needless  to  say  we 


COCK    RINGNECK    INQUISITIVELY  EYING 
THE  HALF  HIDDEN  BRIGHT  EYE  OF 
THE  CAMERA 

cleaned  up  the  pebble  deposit  and 
scattered  it  after  that  pup.  However 
we  had  pictures  of  nests  and  young, 
and  adults  too.    See  the  Cock  Ring- 
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neck  so  inquisitively  eyeing  the  half 
hidden  bright  eye  of  our  big  camera. 
His  metallic  sheen  was  so  brilliant, 
so  iridescent  under  the  brilliant  sun 
that  it  was  too  bright,  too  shiny  to 
make  a  good  picture  of.  However, 


with  toil  and  pain  cleared  off  a  wee 
bit  of  the  dense  vegetation  there  the 
"Ringneck"  has  installed  himself  and 
is  ready  and  willing  by  craft  and 
cunning  to  fight  it  out  with  the  owner 
as  to  who  is  to  eat  his  small  crop.  I 


here  he  is  and  never  did  painter's 
brush  conceive  a  more  exquisitely 
colored  bird.  Truly  the  Great  Paint- 
er knows  how  to  set  the  world's  copy. 

These  lordly  cocks  parade  before 
their  modest  obedient  harem  as  does 
a  Turk  before  his  ladies.  The  shape- 
ly bird  plumes  and  struts  and  fairly 
gurgles  with  pride.  Of  all  his  vari- 
colored feathers  not  one  is  broken  or 
disarranged  by  his  woodland  flights 
and  as  the  law  protects  the  female 
on  this  Coast  the  harems  are  getting 
a  bit  too  large  even  for  so  fierce  a 
fighter  as  this  big  wild  fowl  to  defend. 
True,  at  times  a  single  open  season 
for  females  has  been  granted.  It  is 
remarkable  how  widespread  "John 
Chinaman"  has  become  since  his 
introduction.    Wherever   man  has 


have  put  over  two  dozen  out  of  a 
bit  of  an  oat  patch  an  acre  square  and 
it  takes  a  man  a  year  to  clear  an 
acre  on  this  coast. 

We  greatly  enjoyed  Laddie's  meth- 
od of  "catching"  pheasants.  The 
birds  the  moment  they  see  you  put 
for  the  tall  ferns,  legging  it  for  all 
they  are  worth.  Evidently  they 
are  used  to  having  the  chase  cease 
about  then  but  he  improved  on  this 
idea  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  see  the 
fat  perspiring  face  racing  just  above 
the  green  waving  ferns,  and  glitter- 
ing, raucously  calling  pheasant  ex- 
ploding all  about  him. 

Now  for  our  old  Eastern  friend, 
the  Ruffed  Grouse,  known  as  the 
Willow  Grouse  here.  These  are  one 
and  the  same  bird,  full  of  wing  pound- 
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ing  energy,  making  their  nests  in  the 
most  unlikely  places,  usually  just  the 
place  where  there  was  not  enough 
sun  for  the  lens.    However,  by  extra 
careful  work  and  by  backing  up  the 
nest  with  fir  branches  we  finally  got 
her  sitting  and  also  strutting  about 
defending^  her  young.    We  encircled 
the  nest  with  wire  net  to  keep  the 
wee  peeping  chaps  in.    This  bird, 
silent  to  most  men's  ears,  at  this 
season  clucks  and  peeps  like  a  barn- 
yard fowl  but  I  must  say  I  never 
heard  one  of  the  great  number  we 
have  seen  make  the  slightest  note  at 
other  times  if  you  except  the  drum- 
ming of  the  wings.    I  think  the  latter 
is  an  exercise  during  the  mating  and 
nesting   season.    I    well  remember 
letting  those  little  brown  and  yellow 
bakers'  dozen  loose.    The    lad  and 
I  had  agreed  to  give  them^  count  of 
ten  start  and  then  see  how  many  we 
could  find.    How  many  do  you  think 
we  did  find?    For  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  we  did  not  see  nor 
hear  one,  then  by  carefully  circling 
about  the  nest  and  literally  turning 
over  every  single  leaf  and  blade  of 
grass  we  did  find  one  under  a  big 
fallen  maple  leaf.    No,  it  does  not 
lie  on  its  back  and  hold  the  leaf  over 
it  as  per  the  Nature  fakir.  This 
one  crouched  as  close  to  Mother  earth 
as  it  could  and  got  as  far  in  under 
the  leaf  as  it  could  but  it  must  have 
taken  centuries  of  intense  fear  to 
make  this  lately  born  thing  lie  so 


quietly  when  veritable  giants — to  its 
wee  eyes — were  crashing  and  break- 
ing down  the  tall,  forest-like  cover 
all  about  it. 

Author's  Foot-note.  —  Since  this 
was  written  Laddie  has  been  doing 
his  bit  in  France,  and  has  been  wound- 
ed at  Vimy  ridge,  keeping  a  piece  of 
Krupps  in  his  anatomy  for  four 
months.  He  is  now  in  the  fall  of  1917 
convalescing  in  England  and  hoping, 
vainly  I  fear,  to  get  back  to  Canada 
for  final  recovery.  Alas,  they  put 
our  wounded  back  once,  twice,  three 
times.    Oh  the  pity  of  it! 


THE   YOUNG  FAGGOT  GATHERER  "LADDIE 
JR  "  PRESENTS  HIS  COMPLIMENTS  TO  THE 
READERS   OF  ROD  AND  GUN 


THE   RESULT    OF  A 
WOLF  HUNTING 
EXPEDITION 

The  photograph  from  which  the  accom- 
panying illustration  was  made  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Chas.  Mitchell  of  Listowel  by  a  sub- 
scriber to  Rod  and  Gun,  Mr.  J.  S.  Meiklejohn 
of  Wilkie,  Sask.  It  is  the  result  of  a  day's 
wolf  hunting  expedition,  $37.50  worth  of 
hides  says  Mr.  Meiklejohn, — not  bad'  for  a 
day's  work  or  sport.  The  young  man  who  is 
holding  up  the  skins  shot  them.  The  wolves 
were  hunted  from  the  cutter,  one  of  the  men 
driving  while  the  other  does  the  shooting. 
It  is  possible  to  get  within  about  200  yards 
of  them  and  sometimes  even  a  little  less  than 
that  distance. 


H.  C.  Haddon 


ON  either  side  of  the  frozen  water- 
way began  the  first  serried 
ranks  of  the  dark  ominous 
spruce.  Far  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  broad  ribbon  of  white  that  cover- 
ed the  river  (now  frozen  solidly  to 
the  very  bottom)  for  mile  after  mile 
the  great  trees  frowned  among  the 
silent  hills,  their  heavy  foliage  in- 
tensifying the  gloom.  No  promise 
of  warmth  they  gave,  or  welcome  or 
shelter,  seeming  instead  to  increase 
the  spirit  of  hostility  that  shrouded 
the  whole  land  like  a  pall.  From 
far  up  the  frozen  valley  came  the 
faint  wailing  of  the  winds  of  desola- 
tion, like  the  grieving  of  lost  souls 
doomed  to  wander  forever  in  this 
barren,  hopeless  land. 

Ice  cold  from  league  on  league  of 
empty  brooding  snowfields,  the  winds 
had  passed,  sobbing  through  the  dark 
spruce,  stripping  them  of  their  heavy 
covering  of  frost,  so  that  now  the 
trees  stood  black  and  forbidding  in 
the  failing  light,  like  sentinels  keeping 
their  eternal  guard  over  the  secrets 
of  the  wild. 

Now  and  again  a  great  tree  frozen 
almost  to  the  centre  would  crack 


with  the  noise  like  the  report  of  a 
rifle.  Otherwise  there  was  no  sound.. 
The  land  lay  silent,  desolate,  lifeless, 
like  a  thing  accursed.  Over  all  brood- 
ed the  spirit  of  the  frozen  north,  that 
mocks  at  man's  endeavours  and 
breaks  his  puny  efforts  in  her  re- 
morseless pitiless  grip.  The  cold 
was  intense.  The  pale  grey  light 
of  the  short  sunless  day  was  beginning 
to  fade,  merging  vgradually  into  the 
gloom  of  the  long  night.  Even  the 
darkness  seemed  metallic,  and  the 
uncounted  stars  that  winked  over- 
head were  but  pinpoints  of  light  in 
an  atmosphere  from  which  every  drop 
of  moisture  had  been  squeezed,'  until 
only  the  bitter  cold  remained. 

The  land  was  not  lifeless,  however, 
although  its  first  impressions  were 
that  no  living  thing  could  find  food 
or  harbourage  in  a  world  so  desolate 
and  frozen.  Back  in  the  sheltered 
draws,  and  over  on  the  flatter  country 
at  the  head  of  the  river  were m  to  be 
found  the  moose  herds.  Further  up 
on  the  summits  were  caribou.  Occa- 
sional tracks  in  the  snow  betrayed 
the  presence  of  rabbits.  Sparse  and 
scattered,  and  in  no  place  abundant^ 
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these  animals  had  all  to  fight  a  double 
battle,  for  not  only  were  they  face  to 
face  themselves  with  the  near  edge 
of  starvation  but  they  also  represent- 
ed warm  yielding  flesh  and  blood 
that  leaps  pulsing  hot  to  stain  the 
virgin  whiteness  of  the  snow,  and 
bones  that  could  be  crushed  by  strong 
white  teeth. 

Gaunt  and  half  famished,  the  silent 
sombre  woods  were  haunted  by  the 
meat-eaters.  For  then  it  was  a  time 
of  famine,  as  late  winter  usually  is. 
Always  hungry,  they  spent  their  days 
and  nights  in  a  never-ending  search 
for  life  that  could  be  pulled  down  and 
eaten,  for  food  that  could  fill  their 
empty  starving  bellies  and  help  them 
to  fight  the  bitter  cold. 

Presently,  big  and  white  and  cold, 
a  dead  world  looking  down  on  a  waste 
of  frozen  vastitudes,  the  moon  rose 
over  the  mountain  tops.  Somewhere 
within  the  deep  shadows  of  the  spruce 
a  rabbit  screamed  its  last  long  death 
cry.  Further  down  the  valley  an  owl 
in  a  dead  tree  hooted  in  interminable 
monotony. 

Swinging  suddenly  round  a  bend  in 
the  river  course  came  the  leaders  of 
a  wolf  pack,  three  great  half  starved 
brutes  running  almost  abreast;  and 
spread  out  in  fan  formation  behind 
them,  like  gaunt  grey  shadows,  the 
rest  of  the  pack.  They  seemed  ab- 
solutely tireless,  for  they  had  run, 
as  they  were  running  now,  dogged, 
ravenous  and  silent  for  two  days 
and  a  night,  and  this  second  night 
found  them  still  running. 

It  was  a  big  pack,  containing  over 
thirty  wolves.  The  two  outside  lead- 
ers were  considerably  the  largest 
animals  in  the  bunch.  The  third 
leader  was  a  female,  and  though  she 
was  not  as  large  as  the  two  males 
that  ran  one  on  either  side  of  her, 
yet  she  too,  stood  taller  than  the 
tallest  wolf  in  the  pack  behind  her. 
Well  up  in  the  front  and  close  behind 
the  leaders  were  the  strongest  animals, 
those  on  whom  the  long  hard  winter's 
trails  had  had  least  effect.  To  the 
rear  of  the  pack  were  the  weaklings 
and  the  footsore.  And  all,  from 
leader  to  laggard,  were  starving,  for 
the  pack  had  not  killed  for  over  a 
week. 

Even  then  it  had  only  been  a  year- 


ling caribou,  barely  sufficient  for  their 
temporary  needs  and  not  enough  to 
build  up  their  bodies  gaunt  and  wast- 
ed with  endless  weeks  of  semi-starva- 
tion. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  the  pack 
remained  in  full  sight,  and  then  a 
further  turn  in  the  river  course  hid 
them  from  view,  and  only  the  con- 
fusion of  their  tracks  in  the  trampled 
snow  was  left  to  show  that  they  were 
more  than  mere  shadows  that  had 
gone  slanting  through  the  silent 
places. 

About  two  hours  later,  still  keeping 
to  the  frozen  waterway,  the  pack  ran 
right  onto  a  lynx  thathad  just  killed 
a  rabbit.  So  noiselessly  were  they 
travelling  that  for  an  instant  or  so 
after  they  sighted  her  the  big  cat  was 
unaware  of  their  presence.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  wolves  the  tynx 
crouched  over  her  prey,  flattening 
back  her  tasselled  ears  and  growling 
deep  down  in  her  throat,  reluctant 
to  surrender  the  warm  kicking  body 
that  she  had  just  won  from  the  shad- 
ows of  the  forest. 

Only  for  an  instant  did  she  show 
any  sign  of  fight,  and  then,  at  the 
deadly  nearness  of  the  pack  her  cour- 
age left  her,  and  dropping  the  rabbit 
the  big  cat  went  bounding  over  the 
snow  to  the  protecting  sanctuary  of 
the  timber.  Eager  as  hounds  strain- 
ing at  a  leash  the  pack  turned  from 
their  course  to  follow  her.  It  was 
a  grim  deadly  chase.  The  lynx  was 
flying  for  her  life,  and  knew  it,  and 
fear  lent  speed  to  her  legs. 

As  for  the  pack,  they  too,  seemed 
to  sense  the  seriousness  of  it.  Even 
if  they  caught  her,  the  lynx  at  the 
best  could  only  represent  a  few  bolted 
mouthfuls  to  the  strongest  wolves  in 
the  front  of  the  pack,  yet  such  is  the 
perfect  economy  of  the  frozen  north 
that  each  of  those  mouthfuls  would 
be  turned  into  energy  down  to  the 
last  least  particle,  and  would,  furnish 
the  driving  power  for  a  few  more 
cruel  miles. 

The  lynx  was  fresh,  while  the 
wolves  had  no  reserves  to  draw  upon, 
and  that  is  all  that  saved  the  big  cat. 
She  made  a  rush  at  the  first  tree  she 
came  to,  feeling  her  keen  claws  dig 
into  the  rough  bark,  and  fear  driven, 
scratched  and  clawed  madly  until 
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she  had  drawn  herself  up  into  safety 
on  a  projecting  limb.  Even  as  she 
reached  it  the  foremost  wolf  made  a 
wild  leap  at  her,  half  turning  as  he 
jumped,  but  his  teeth  only  snapped 
impotently  upon  the  empty  air. 

Snarling  and  spitting  with  rage 
and  fear  the  lynx  crouched  with  her 
back  to  the  tree  trunk,  her  ears  flat- 
tened back  and  her  stubby  tail  twitch- 
ing excitedly. 

For  a  few  minutes  all  was  confusion 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Slobbering 
hot  at  the  nearness  of  a  possible  kill 
the  pack  came  piling  up,  and  several 
of  the  strongest  wolves  made  wild 
leaps  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  lynx 
but  they  all  fell  short  by  three  or  four 
feet.  Some  of  the  older  ones,  as 
though  taught  by  experience,  stood 
off  a  bit  in  waiting  circle  ready  in 
case  the  big  cat  should  decide  to 
make  a  run  for  it.  However,  realis- 
ing her  safety  the  lynx  refused  to 
move.  Seeing  this,  three  or  four  of 
the  more  impatient  wolves  rose  up 
on  their  hind  legs,  whining  in  their 
eagerness,  with  their  fore  feet  pressed 
against  the  tree  trunk,  the  saliva 
drooling  from  the  corners  of  their 
mouths,  but  after  a  few  seconds' 
scrutiny  they  would  drop  to  all  fours 
again  and  rejoin  the  restless  throng 
that  surrounded  the  tree. 

For  perhaps  half  an  hour  the  siege 
continued.  The  lynx,  with  her  back 
to  the  tree,  remained  as  though  turn- 
ed to  stone,  and  only  her  eyes,  with 
their  red  hot  fury  moved  as  she  watch- 
ed the  continual  procession  of  hungry 
wolves  that  passed  and  re-passed  in 
restless  impatience  beneath  the  tree. 

Then,  at  last,  as  if  realising  that 
precious  time  was  being  wasted,  the 
three  leaders  started  to  move  off,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  indecision 
first  one  great  hungry  brute  joined 
them  and  then  another,  each  one  as 
he  left  casting  a  regretful  glance  over 
his  shoulder  to  where  the  lynx  was 
still  crouching  above  their  reach. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  their  de- 
parture utter  silence  reigned,  and 
lulled  into  a  false  feeling  of  security 
the  lynx  started  to  descend  the  tree. 
Rut  her  muscles  were  cramped  and 
stiffened  by  the  bitter  cold,  so  that 
her  movements  were  slow  and  awk- 
ward, and  she  half  scrambled  and  half 


fell,  landing  (catlike)  on  her  feet  in 
the  trampled  snow  at  the  base  of  the 
tree. 

Instantly  three  grey  shadows  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  gloom 
of  the  forest,  and  the  lynx  only 
scrambled  back  up  the  tree  again 
just  in  time,  for  the  three  wolves 
rushed  her  before  she  could  recover 
her  wits. 

Had  they  been  younger  they  would 
have  caught  her.  Instead  they  were 
the  three  oldest  and  weakest  animals 
in  the  pack,  and  the  weeks  of  lean 
living  behind  them  had  sapped  away 
their  speed  and  strength. 

Old  as  wolves  go,  and  yet  wary- 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  woods,  a 
dozen  winter  trails  had  taught  them 
that  in  the  end  the  lynx  would  fall 
a  prey  to  their  waiting.  So  they 
had  stayed  behind  while  the  pack 
had  gone  on  with  their  continual 
search. 

By  and  bye,  when  the  lynx  had 
been  killed  and  eaten  they  would 
have  the  strength  to  rejoin  their 
comrades.  Meanwhile  they  sat  on 
their  haunches  with  their  big  bushy 
tails  curled  round  their  paws,  or 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  snow  when 
the  bitter  cold  started  to  penetrate 
through  their  thick  shaggy  coats. 
And  so,  while  the  moon  climbed 
higher  and  higher  above  the  silent 
trees  the  grim  appalling  death  watch 
started  all  over  again. 

Warmed  up  with  the  exertion  of 
descending  and  re-climbing  the  tree 
the  lynx  at  first  felt  no  discomfort, 
and  continued  to  crouch  on  her  pro- 
jecting limb.  The  wolves  below, 
knowing  that  movement  meant 
warmth,  kept  wandering  round  con- 
tinuously, but  no  such  idea  dawned 
on  the  limited  intelligence  of  the  big 
cat.  She  might  have  kept  warm  by- 
climbing  up  and  down  the  tree,  but 
instead  she  considered  it  of  more  im- 
portance to  try  and  watch  all  three 
of  the  wolves  at  once,  and  crouching 
almost  motionless  on  the  limb,  even 
her  thick  coat  could  not  protect  her 
against  the  bitter  biting  cold. 

So  at  the  finish  the  end  would 
come.  Rendered  helpless,  and  al- 
most frozen  to  death,  her  claws  no 
longer  able  to  bite  into  the  rough 
bark  of  the  limb,  the  big  cat  would 
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loosen  her  grip  and  go  tumbling  down 
into  the  hungry  jaws  ready  to  receive 
her — or  else,  recognising  the  inevit- 
able she  would  make  a  jump  for  it, 
and  die  fighting. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  an  hour,  and 
still  the  lynx  held  out.  Then  sudden- 
ly clear  and  distinct  across  the  frozen 
air  floated  the  long  eager  food  cry  of 
the  leaders  of  the  pack.  The  three 
wolves  beneath  the  tree  heard  the 
summons,  and  turned  together  as 
one  animal  to  go  speeding  off  through 
the  silent  shadows  to  where  the  pack 
had  killed,  knowing  that  there  would 
be  a  meal  there  for  them. 

Presently,  almost  at  the  limit  of 
her  endurance  the  lynx  descended 
the  tree  again,  ready  to  take  to  it 
at  the  first  sign  of  danger,  but  the 
woods  were  empty;  and  by  and  bye, 
when  she  had  got  over  her  fright,  she 
went  on  again  with  her  business  of 
life. 

Having  killed  and  eaten,  the  pack 
now  seemed  to  run  onto  a  streak  of 
luck,  and  kill  followed  kill  in  quick 
succession.  At  first  they  had  only 
struck  a  lone  caribou  travelling  by 
himself,  but  ranging  a  few  miles 
further  afield  they  ran  onto  several 
scattered  herds,  and  from  each  of 
these  they  took  their  toll. 

After  a  week  or  so,  as  the  famine 
seemed  to  be  definitely  passed,  the 
pack  split  in  two,  one  bunch  of  ten 
crossing  the  spur  of  hills  ahead  of 
them  under  the  leadership  of  one  of 
the  younger  wolves,  while  the  re- 
mainder stayed  with  the  three  leaders 
that  had  brought  the  pack  into  the 
land  of  plenty. 

Day  by  day,  though,  their  numbers 
dwindled,  as  two  by  two,  a  male  and 
female  would  desert  the  pack  to  take 
up  trails  of  their  own.  Several  times 
two  or  three  of  the  younger  males 
would  start  a  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
even  fought  the  matter  out  there 
and  then. 

In  a  land  of  game,  and  with  full 
stomachs,  love  making  became  the 
most  important  thing  of  the  moment, 
and  so  with  the  pairs  that  mated  up 
only  six  wolves  were  left  in  the  orig- 
inal pack. 

Of  these  three  of  them  were  all 
very  old — two  males  and  a  female — 


too  old  probably  ever  to  mate  again, 
and  one  at  a  time  they  simply  dropped 
away  from  their  comrades  and  took 
to  hunting  by  themselves. 

There  remained  only  the  three 
leaders  that  had  brought  the  pack 
so  far,  and  for  a  day  or  so  they  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  trail  together, 
•but  the  result  was  inevitable.  In 
mating  time  the  age  old  triangle  is 
not  tolerated,  and  the  loser  must 
pay,  often  with  his  life. 

They  had  been  running,  as  they 
had  done  all  through  the  long  winter 
trails,  one  male  on  either  side  of  the 
female.  Once  or  twice,  when  one 
or  other  of  them  had  pressed  her  too 
closely  the  female  had  snapped  or 
snarled  at  the  of£ender;  and  now,  at 
the  chosen  moment,  when  the  wrolf 
to  her  left,  a  huge  shaggy  dark  maned 
brute  had  crowded  up  against  her 
the  female  simply  dropped  behind, 
with  the  result  that  the  two  males 
found  themselves  face  to  face. 
.  That  they  had  hunted  and  starved 
together  counted  for  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  this  new  sudden  blinding 
hatred  that  each  felt  for  the  other. 

For  an  instant  they  stood  facing 
one  another,  the  hair  raised  along 
their  backs,  and  lips  lifted  to  show 
their  strong  white  fangs.  The  dark 
maned  tyolf  was  slightly  the  taller, 
and  of  heavier  build,  but  his  adver- 
sary had  youth  on  his  side,  and  made 
up  in  added  quickness  what  he  lacked 
in  strength.  So,  for  a  moment  or  so 
they  waited,  while  the  female  sat  to 
one  side  and  watched  them,  just  as 
females  of  all  kinds  have  sat  and 
looked  on  ever  since  the  world  began. 
Then  of  a  sudden  they  leapt.  So 
evenly  were  they  matched  that  for  a 
few  minutes  neither  gained  any  ad- 
vantage. It  was  a  grim,  speedy 
business.  At  first  it  was  merely  the 
snap  and  spring  clear  that  is  the 
typical  wolf  method  of  fighting,  but 
each  was  so  quick  that  no  advantage 
could  be  gained  that  way.  Once  it 
seemed  as  though  the  younger  wolf 
had  scored,  but  his  opponent  shook 
him  off  at  the  cost  of  a  shoulder 
ripped  clear  to  the  bone. 

As  if  by  mutual  consent  they  each 
backed  off.  Maddened  with  the  pain 
of  his  shoulder  and  infuriated  with 
the  smell  of  his  own  blood  the  dark 
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maned  male  turned  his  head  to  lick 
his  wound,  and  in  that  instant  the 
younger  wolf  charged  him. 

In  vain  the  quick  turn  to  meet  the 
danger.  A  sudden  sharp  snap  as  he 
passed,  and  the  younger  male  whirled 
in  his  rush  to  meet  the  counter- 
attack that  never  came.  The  dark 
maned  wolf  snarled  horribly,  but 
his  snarl  broke  off  into  a  terrible 
tickling  cough.  With  his  great  jugu- 
lar vein  torn  in  two  he  was  helpless, 
and  knew  it,  and  when  the  younger 
male  jumped  in  to  finish  him  he  could 
only  fight  feebly  until  his  legs  gave 
way  from  under  him,  and  he  lay  still 
with  his  lifeblood  staining  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow. 


To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils, 
just  as  much  with  wolves  as  men, 
and  the  young  wolf  advanced  half 
cautious,  half  eager,  to  where  the 
female  was  still  sitting  in  the  snow. 
He  plainly  expected  a  rebuff,  but 
gone  was  the  growl  with  which  the 
female  usually  greeted  his  approach. 
Instead  she  coyly  smelt  noses  with 
him,  and  then  jumped  and  frisked  and 
played  with  him  in  a  kindly  puppyish 
manner. 

Once  he  stopped  to  lick  his  shoul- 
der, and  then  the  next  instant  jumped 
up  again  to  follow  the  female  wher- 
ever she  might  lead  him — and  so  they 
ran,  side  by  side,  until  the  trees  hid 
them  from  view. 


THE  CIVILIZING  OF  SPLIT  ROCK 

M.  A.  Shaw 


IT'S  a  far  cry  now  to  the  night 
when  caught  in  a  squall  off 
Split  Rock  Island  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  I  first  came 
info  Jake's  isolated  existence.  I 
stayed  next  morning  overhauling  my 
soaked  outfit;  then  on  into  the  after- 
noon; and  I  remember  being  struck 
with  the  loneliness  and  beauty  of  the 
place  and  wondering  why  lie  was  there. 
He  was  not  given  to  talk.  In  a  sort 
of  dumb  way  he  seemed  to  take  to  me; 
once  or  twice  I  thought  he  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  me  something  about 
himself ;  once  or  twice  from  the  barest 
hints  I  thought  I  got  glimpses  into 
some  deep  seated  aversion  for  the 
world  he  had  left.  Altogether,  though 
it  was  the  better  and  more  beautiful 
part  of  him  that  I  came  in  contact 
with,  I  could  not  help  thinking  the 
serious  way  he  looked  at  animals  and 
birds  was  a  little  ridiculous;  but  the 
depths  of  the  man's  attachment  to 
his  surroundings,  which  I  found  out 
more  by  intuition  than  by  speech — 
I  can  scarcely  say  how  it  came  to  me, 
— was  almost  uncanny.  In  all  my 
experience  I  never  met  a  man  who 
seemed  merged  into  them  like  Jake — 
silences  and  far  water  sweeps  had 
gone  deep  into  his  life.    It  was  with 


this  impression  of  him  that  I  went 
away. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  Georgian 
Bay,  three  years  later,  a  summer  settle- 
ment was  near  Split  Rock  and  Jake  had 
gone.  Great-hearted  above  the  aver- 
age I  thought  these  men  and  women — 
perhaps  Jake  did  too  at  the  end.  Who 
knows?  They  told  me  every  detail 
they  knew  about  him;  and  afterwards 
I  went  over  the  whole  territory — into 
the  deerlick,  out  through  the  channels, 
and  finally  over  to  his  island.  There 
in  the  going  light,  on  a  high  bluff 
rock  that  gave  on  water  to  the 
horizon,  I  linked  as  best  I  could  the 
Jake  of  my  memory  with  the  Jake 
they  told  me  of  at  the  club. 

I.  A  Pagan  Day. 

Out  of  the  channel  at  the  upper  end 
of  Split  Rock  Island  a  canoe  pushed 
its  way  westward  one  morning  early 
in  September  and  turned  south  along 
the  shore  or  bulging,  crevassed  rock. 
A  white  dog  sat  on  the  bow  deck  and 
a  man  in  a  bright  red  shirt  paddled 
easily  and  slowly. 

Not  a  motion  in  the  water.  Sud- 
denly there  went  through  Jake's 
mind,  by  contrast,  an  image  of  that 
same  canoe  running  before  the  wind, 
hung  safe  on  a  strong  wave  curled 
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white.  His  eyes  laughed— only  a 
moment;  the  feel  of  the  sun  on  his 
fare  turned  them  to  the  blue  water, 
delicate  beyond  compare,  and  stretch- 
ing indefinitely  westward  on  Lake 
Huron,  past  distant  islands  called 
Watchers,  two  purple  headlands 
fronting,  Gibralter-like,  north.  Air, 
sweet  to  taste,  its  nipping  coolness 
shot  through  with  the  warmth  of  a  sun 
well  off  onlts  steep  way,  was  all  about 
him— bracing,  magical.  A  clean  thing 
for  the  clean;  and  he  fairly  panted  it 
in.  Joy  in  living  seized  him.  Down 
went  the  blade  deep  in  the  water; 
and  exulting  in  his  strength  and 
thrilling  with  the  joy,  he  drove  the 
canoe  with  a  swish  over  the  smooth 
surface 

"Great  morning,  Toby!  Eh,  old 
dog?"  he  said,  after  the  spurt,  exulta- 
tion still  in  his  voice.  The  dog  put 
his  paws  on  the  middle  thwart,  and 
looked  into  the  man's  face. 

A  strange  face  under  the  battered 
hat  and  between  the  long  hair — far 
older  in  appearance  than  it  really 
was.  High  cheek  bones — tanned; 
eyes  glowing  with  pleasure;  a  full 
beard  sprinkled  with  gray — an  un- 
kempt, close-fitting  Van  Dyke  of  a 
thing,  that  made  the  thinness  of  the 
face  more  pronounced. 

They  passed  the  split  rock  that 
gave  a  name  to  the  neighborhood,  and 
got  to  the  end  of  the  island.  It  came 
in  upon  this  man  with  a  kind  of 
pleasure  that  on  that  vast  unin- 
habited shore,  they  were  little  and 
alone.  Straight  south  eight  miles, 
Coganashene  Point  hung  in  the  hori- 
zon just  above  the  water;  the  Giants 
Tomb  Island  was  out  in  the  bay  down 
there — a  low  hump,  black  in  the  young 
day, — more  fascinating  and  enigma- 
tical than  usual  seen  through  the 
vanishing  haze  of  morning. 

The  wonder  of  the  sun  and  air  and 
distance  was  upon  him. 

"Toby,  we'll  make  a  day  of  it!"  he 
said. 

He  went  to  a  little  harbor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  got  the 
necessary  things  at  a  cabin  in  the 
edge  of  a  broad,  level  space,  and 
struck  directly  east  to  where  a  pine 
tree  leaned  on  a  high  shore  a  mile 
away.  At  his  left  the  water  narrowed 
gradually  to  a  channel  that  ran  up 


Indian-Harbor  way;  to  the  right,  it 
kept  its  mile  of  width  to  distant 
Coganashene,  and  ran  by  a  channel 
at  the  southeast  end  into  Go  Home 
Bay.  Indeed  that  shore  he  <was 
pointing  for  was  merely  a  fringe; 
beyond  it  lay  island,  water,  foliage — 
a  paradise. 

Toby  sat  on  the  bow-deck  as  usual. 
A  quarter  of  the  way  over,  the  man's 
eyes  were  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the 
near  world;  he  saw  a  well-clipped 
lawn  and  an  old  house. 

"Better  than  back  there — a  thous- 
and fold  better."  His  lips  were  close, 
his  face  hard;  the  exultation  of  the 
moment  before  became  angry  de- 
pression. 

In  the  channel  by  the  big  pine  tree 
an  easy  wind  blew.  On  either  side, 
close  in,  lay  masses  of  rock;  beautiful 
and  immovable  it  rose — rugged  acres 
of  color,  gold  brown,  and  lichened 
gray,  streaks  of  silver  white.  At  a 
chiseled  wall  plumbed  deep  and  high, 
coolness  cloaked  him;  he  smelled  the 
strange  rock  odor.  He  stopped,  and 
on  a  level  shelf  lightly  and  half 
reverently  laid  his  hand. 

"What's  it  trying  to  say,  Toby?" 

For  long  the  rock  had  had  a  quiet- 
ing influence.  First  the  colors  and 
shapes  had  drawn  him;  but  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  the  en- 
durance and  serenity  of  it  had  laid 
hold  upon  him  and  brought  a  strange 
idea.  It  seemed  as  if  that  rock  were 
always  on  the  point  of  whispering 
some  great  secret  he  was  always  just 
missing.  He  could  not  explain,  but 
he  felt  that  influence  now.  It  quieted 
him  and  set  his  mood  for  the  channels 
and  islands  among  which  he  and  Toby 
were  to  "make  a  day." 

At  another  channel  a  mile  beyond 
the  first,  over  a  wide  bay,  he  fished. 
One  cast — he  could  see  the  streak  in 
the  water,  so  shallow  and  clear  it 
was; — then  he  landed  the  fish. 

Where  the  water  dropped  fifteen 
feet  deep  from  a  rock,  he  had  in  the 
late  morning  a  long  swim.  By  a  freak 
of  nature  the  rock  rose  in  a  sort  of 
natural  steps  parallel  with  the  shore, 
so  that  he  could  take  his  plunge  two 
to  ten  feet.  He  chose  the  ten;  and 
having  accustomed  his  body  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  as  he  knew 
by  experience  he  always  had  to  do, 
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head  foremost  plunged.  Toby  followed 
from  a  lower  level,  and  the  two 
played.  All  about  his  body,  inch  on 
inch,  the  water  laid  itself,  buoyant, 
smooth,  cool;  and  when  he  turned  to 
float,  there  was  the  quiet  sun  filling 
with  light  his  quiet  world.  Then  he 
noticed  the  dog  had  left  him  and  was 
sitting  on  the  rock. 

"I  know  wha.t  you  want,  old  dog," 
he  said,  swimming  in. 

It  had  almost  human  pleasure  at 


smooth  clean  rock,  hidden  from  wind 
and  hit  by  the  sun  to  a  heat  just 
bearable  for  the  naked  body.  Here 
he  baked  dry,  sun  above  and  hot  rock 
below — from  head  to  foot  his  body 
was  as  tanned  as  his  face. 

In  the  shade  of  a  cedar  he  spent  a 
long,  lazy  noon. 

Half  a  mile  farther  east  the  channel 
turned  directly  south  by  a  bend  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Unlike  the  "out- 
side," the  shores  here  were  lined  with 
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the  recognition.  The  man  kneeled, 
and  the  dog  crept  slowly  and  de- 
liberately up  his  back  and  put  his 
front  paws  about  the  man's  neck. 
Grasping  the  dog's  hind  feet,  the  man 
stood  on  a  ten-foot  ledge  and  leaped 
into  the  water.  They  came  up  Toby 
still  clinging.  He  barked  with  the 
pleasure  of  it  . 

It  was  strange  to  see  them  when 
the  man  began  to  swim.  The  dog 
stood  with  his  hind  legs  on  the  man's 
shoulders  and  the  front  ones  on  his 
head.  Suddenly  the  man  would 
dive — a  long,  strong  dive;  and  Toby 
would  scurry  about,  looking  for  the 
face  above  the  water,  and  barking 
loudly  when  he  saw  it. 

The  man  came  out  at  last,  found  a 


foliage  to  the  water's  edge.  An  islet 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
A  pine  like  a  cat-tail  grew  at  its  shore, 
and  a  low,  underbrush  one  at  its 
crown.  This  dark  foliage  lay  on  a 
back-ground  of  light  green  aspens. 
Black  rock  peeped  out  here  and  there, 
and  on  a  side  opposite  the  long  pine 
stood  a  group  of  white  birches. 

Farther  on  down  the  channel,  after 
its  turn  to  the  right,  he  landed  early 
in  the  afternoon,  climbed  one  hill, 
crossed  a  valley — the  wood  all  open, 
a  floor  like  a  carpet — ,  and  with  great 
caution  peeped  over  another  ridge 
into  a  backwash. 

Five  ducks  were  at  the  edge  of  his 
vision.    A  long,  patient  sneak,  then 
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the  shot  when  one  had  separated 
itself. 

A  half  hour  later  he  was  again 
looking  for  ducks. 

The^  slough  upon  which  he  now 
peeped  out  cautiously  ran  north  and 
south;  the  slow-dropping  sun  filled 
all  his  eastern  side. 

He  waited.  Sounds  made  by  trees 
in  the  wind  drew  him.  He  knew  that 
aspens  rattled  in  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  air,  but  that  other  trees  re- 
quired more.  He  got  the  habit  of 
estimating  the  strength  of  the  wind 
in  this  way.  He  had  partly  learned  to 
tell,  by  hearing,  even  the  kind  of 
foliage  he  was  near.  He  practised 
now.  Aspens  and  pines  came  easy — 
broad  contrasts  in  sound,  a  rattle  and 
a  flow.  Not  so  with  the  others;  but 
he  kept  trying  as  the  wind  moved  his 
forest  shore,  and  all  its  various  noises 
came  to  him. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  these  came 
another — a  distant  quack.  Then  the 
sight  of  a  duck,  raised  on  its  feet,  its 
long  neck  stretched  for  a  head  of  rice; 
then  four  others — all  wood  duck. 
Now  he  could  hear  the  noise  of  their 
bills  sifting  out  the  grain.  They  were 
his — they  seemed  for  him.  The  -sun 
glinted  on  their  smooth  coats,  and 
on  the  green,  purple,  and  black  of  the 
male.  They  were  beautiful — at  his 
very  feet.  By  accident  he  broke  a 
twig  near  him — he  saw  the  fear  of  the 
world  come  into  their  eyes;  then  he 
knew  he  was  alone. 

When  they  flew,  the  afternoon  was 
well  on/  Straight  into  the  woods  the 
man  walked  alone,  to  a  glade  bordered 
by  a  swamp.  At  the  edge  of  this, 
where  the  ground  was  licked  bare  and 
the  deer  tracks  were  in  hundreds,  he 
spread  slowly  and  deliberately  a  few 
handfuls  of  salt;  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  open,  but  in  plain  sight,  he  set 
up,  in  a  high-pitched,  clear  voice,  a 
cry  that  filled  the  glade  and  laid  hold 
upon  the  forest  stillness. 

It  was  soothingly  wierd— such  a  cry 
as  cowboys  may  have  quieted  their 
herds  with  during  a  threatening  night; 
a  tone  of  anxiety  was  in  it,  but  more 
of  longing  than  anything  else  in  the 
high  prolonged  00-00-00  with  which 
it  ended.  The  tall,  bearded,  motion- 
less figure  gave  it  once  more,  and  then 
stood  erect,  with  live  eyes  on  the 


forest  edge  around.  An  almcst  in- 
finite yearning  was  in  that  repeated 

cry. 

Straight  in  front  of  him  came  the 
gentle  sound  of  something  in  the 
bushes.  He  looked  and  listened. 
Out  pushed  the  head  of  a  doe — alert, 
with  nostrils  wide.  After  a  little  it 
limped  over  and  began  to  lick,  follow- 
ed by  a  fawn.  Then  another  doe  and 
two  fawn.  The  man  had  never  seen 
so  many.  He  watched  long  with  this 
thought — "Would  he  ever  be  able  to 
go  in  and  out  among  them,  stroke 
their  necks,  and  feel  their  long  cold 
noses."  The  eyes  that  watched  were 
quiet  and  kindly,  but  they  blazed  and 
his  hands  clenched  at  a  fleeting 
thought  of  harm  coming  to  these 
creatures. 

A  doe  left  the  group  and  limped 
over  to  the  man  for  a  stroking.  With 
it  by  his  side  he  tried  to  approach  the 
others;  but  they  made  off  shyly;  and 
it  was  three  years  since,  with  the  doe 
then  a  wounded  fawn,  he  began  the 
effort  to  tame  them.  He  stroked  the 
pet  deer  again  and  turned  to  the  road 
out;  it  followed  him  a  short  distance, 
stood  still  and  watched  him  out  of  the 
glade. 

Toby  took  his  place  on  the  bow  for 
the  trip  home.  The  sun  was  at  the 
horizon,  the  wind  had  fallen. 

"Not  an  aspen  moving,  Toby" 
Jake  whispered. 

In  that  deep  channel,  the  shadows 
were  already  clear.  All  the  little 
island  with  the  birches  floated  double; 
and  along  the  shore  he  could  not  tell 
where  shadow  ended  and  reality 
began.  Every  color,  every  tree,  every 
rock,  every  leaf, — there  it  was  again, 
deep  or  shallow,  in  the  water's  cool 
heart;  through  it  all  the  man  went 
with  hushed  paddle  and  quiet  mind. 

When  he  came  to  the  indentation 
at  Split  Rock  and  drew  up  the  canoe, 
twilight  had  disappeared.  He  fed 
Toby  and  made  his  way  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  A  slip  of  moon  and 
near  it  a  large  star,  both  clear-cut  in 
the  naked  sky,  rode  above  the  dark 
Giant's  Tomb;  across  the  water,  the 
purple  of  the  Watchers  deepened  on 
the  very  last  of  day. 

Level  water,  frowning  Watchers, 
mysterious  Tomb,  became  indistinct 
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— faded;  the  new  moon  dropped,  the 
star  remained. 

II.  The  Coming  of  Civilization. 

The  next  day  a  tug  rounded 
Coganashene  Point  for  Go  Home  Bay, 
leaving  its  long  trail  of  smoke.  What 
troubled  Jake  most  was  that  it  did 
not  come  out  that  night.  He  watched 
long  but  he  saw  no  lights.  Next 
morning  he  could  discern  above  the 
rock  shore  a  faint  line  of  smoke;  it 
was  still  there.  By  afternoon  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer;  he  and  Toby 
pushed  off  in  the  canoe  to  find  out  the 
cause. 

He  learned  from  workmen  on  the 
tug  that  two  men  had  come  up  with 
government  surveyors  to  mark  the 
limitations  of  a  long  piece  of  shore 
line  to  be  used  for  a  summer  club. 
They  were  to  have  the  islands,  too. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  club  house 
was  far  in — at  the  end  of  Go  Home 
Bay;  the  work  on  it  began  the  follow- 
ing spring;  and  with  the  summer 
months,  even  before  it  was  completed, 
the  tourists  came. 

All  this  brought  a  new  life  for  Jake. 
In  all  that  wide  region  for  years  he 
had  been,  save  for  Toby  and  the  wild 
things,  alone.  The  whole  place  had 
seemed  his.  Now  it  was  different; 
others  had  come — people;  and  he  had 
fled  from  people — and,  as  if  by  right, 
had  simply  taken  possession.  He 
could  not  go  into  the  inner  channels 
without  seeing  them — the  men  in  gay 
caps,  the  women  in  summery  cos- 
tumes,—and  their  loud  laughter  and 
shouting  seemed  a  desecration. 

"Damn  them,  Toby!  Damn  them, 
I  say!"  And  he  would  turn  away 
from  his  fellow  men  with  a  hot  heart 
and  go  out  to  Split  Rock  and  quiet. 

Weeks  passed.  This  group  of  men 
and  women  from  the  cities,  turned 
loose  in  a  paradise  of  game,  forgot 
themselves  or  never  knew.  He  saw 
many  of  them — and  for  him  these  re- 
presented the  whole  club — fish  hour 
after  hour  merely  for  the  big  catch; 
he  heard  desultory  guns,  in  season 
and  out,  and  believed  that  behind 
them  were  eyes  filled  with  the  civilized 
lust  for  killing;  and  though  they  had 
not  yet  fpund  his  pet  deer,  try  as  he 
would,  he  could  watch  the  glossy, 
flashing  colors  of  a  duck  no  more. 

Anger  rose  in  him;  not  altogether 


a  righteous  anger  as  he  thought;  in 
part  it  was  a  jealous  cankering  thing, 
out  of  black  deeps  where  it  lay 
stifled,  not  dead.  It  embittered  his 
spirit  more  and  more  and  made  him 
look  even  upon  little  things  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  Once  in  a  channel 
five  miles  from  the  club  house  he 
came  upon  a  party  confused  as  to 
direction.  He  pointed  out  the  way; 
but  try  as  he  might,  the  snigger  of  a 
careless  girl  rankled  long  in  him. 

The  black  future  surely  coming 
when  he  would  have  to  leave  these 
surroundings  that  had  laid  themselves 
about  his  life  gradually  brought 
hours  when  he  lost  altogether  his 
pleasure  in  them,  filled  him  with 
gloomy  thoughts,  even  suggested  dark 
ways  whereby  he  might  be  rid  of  the 
whole  new  crowd.  These  last  would 
come  at  different  times  and  places: 
at  twilight  on  Split  Rock,  his  com- 
panion star  above  his  head  all  un- 
noticed; at  midday,  far  in  among  the 
islands,  all  unseen  the  sun  making  a 
broad  white  way  from  rock  to  rock; — 
but  wherever  and  whenever  they 
came,  his  scowling  face  would  turn 
towards  Go  Home,  and  an  ugly  look 
would  be  in  his  eyes. 

Then  quite  suddenly  something 
would  pierce  through  his  angry  de- 
pression: maybe  the  trailing  note  of  a 
bird-song  that  had  been  above  his 
head  for  the  last  half  hour  or  more, 
maybe  a  patch  of  clear  sky  or  a  green 
waterspace  shot  through  with  purple 
— one  of  these  would  find  its  way  into 
the  centre  of  his  consciousness  to  be 
followed  in  a  rush  with  the  whole  of 
that  other  life*.  It  would  possess  him 
again  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

Old  human  things  would  then  take 
place — remorse  and  a  dumb  confes- 
sion. Like  a  sorry  child  to  its  mother 
or  a  sin-struck  soul  to  a  priest  of  God, 
this  man  would  come  back  from  his 
wanderings,  and  the  same  form  would 
hold  a  different  person. 

So  the  days  went.  He  was  now 
one  man,  now  another  for  hours  at  a 
time;  and  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  for  touch  of  color  or  patch 
of  sky -for  anything — to  bring  him 
again  to  himself. 

At  noon  one  day  in  late  August  he 
paddled  over  to  the  channel  by  the 
big  pine  tree.    The  air  was  still;  the 
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sun  shone  thin;  a  storm  seemed  to  be 
slowly  gathering. 

For  a  day  or  two  there  had  been 
little  sight  of  the  tourists;  there  had 
been  no  reports  of  guns.  But  all  that 
morning  there  had  been  a  fusilade, 
first  from  up  Indian-Harbor  way, 
then  straight  in  from  the  big  pine 
tree.  What  did  it  mean? 

At  the  second  channel  he  came 
upon  a  group  of  three  people  fishing. 

"Want  any  fish  over  your  way?" 
they  ealled  gaily.  "We're  having  a 
match  today — ten  on  a  side;  and 
we've  caught  forty  already.  Never 
can  use  half  our  catch;  better  take 
some." 

He  did  not  want  any. 

He  paddled  slowly  and  grimly 
through  the  narrow  channel,  on  past 
the  sand  beach,  past  the  old  swim- 
ming place — not  since  the  year  before 
had  he  used  it.  He  had  been  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  the  change 
since  then;  it  had  got  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones. 

The  gunning  now  seemed  to  come 
from  the  long  slough  where  he  used 
to  watch  the  ducks.  Once  from 
farther  in  came  the  sharp  report  of  a 
rifle.  He  drew  the  canoe  into  the 
bushes  and  by  a  roundabout  way 
came  to  a  rock  that  overlooked  the 
slough  from  the  farther  end. 

Below  him,  a  single  man  in  a  canoe 
was  pushing  about  among  the  rice. 
At  that  moment  a  flock  of  five  was 
raised.  The  man  fired  and  missed. 
The  ducks  separated  coming  towards 
Jake,  joined  at  his  end  of  the  slough, 
got  their  bearings,  and  started  down 
it  for  open  water  and  safety.  Four 
times  on  that  flight  down,  a  white 
smoke  burst  from  a  clump  of  bushes, 
and  each  time  a  duck  fell. 

It  was  a  kind  of  unspeakable  thing 
to  Jake;  his  crowded  mind  came  out 
in  gasps  of  utterance: 

"Alt'  morning  at  it!  Another 
match!  .  .  .  .Their  glossy  coats 
and  wild  eyes  " 

He  leaped  on  a  rock  in  full  view, 
his  eyes  blazing. 

"Butchers!"  he  shouted,  his  fist 
uplifted. 

They  heard  him  not;  the  man  in  the 
boat  saw  him  and  waved  towards  him 
a  hand. 

Then  with  the  thought  of  this  tide 


of  civilization  inevitably  beating  out 
his  old  life  of  silence: 

"I  simply  can't  buck  againsc  it!" 
Jake  uttered. 

He  went  into  the  mainland — where 
high  ovals  of  ridgy  rock-acres,  scat- 
tered with  dead  wood,  lay  bare  to  sun 
and  sky;  where  fine  dense  foliage  shut 
in  patches  of  flat  rock,  moss-damp  to 
the  very  center;  now  and  then 
through  a  swamp,  now  and  then  under 
a  group  of  pines.  Quieting  all  else — 
even  his  rising  anger, — the  odors  of 
his  way  seized  him:  the  woods-earth 
smell  of  low  spots;  pungent  cedar; 
pine  needles;  and  that  indescribable 
odor  of  the  high  places,  where  smell 
of  warm  rock  mingled  with  that  of 
old  gray  wood  slowly,  by  decades, 
drying  up — the  whole  breath  of  this 
still  wilderness  day. 

Familiar  ground  added  to  his 
pleasure  in  the  woods — the  road  to 
the  deer  lick.  He  would  go  in,  give 
the  call,  and  see  the  pet  doe  and  her 
companions  again.  He  was  in  that 
state  where  he  could  almost  believe 
the  old  days  were  back — had  never 
changed. 

Again  the  cry  was  given,  begun  a 
second  time,  but  stopped  short.  He 
ran  forward  fifty  yards  and  fell  upon 
— two  dead  deer! 

They  were  not  yet  cold.  His  hand 
went  gently  over  the  heads  of  both, 
dwelt  on  their  noses,  then  ran  along 
their  sides.  Not  a  sound  came  from 
him.  Where  a  soft-nosed  bullet  had 
ploughed  through  each  behind  the 
shoulder  there  was  a  gaping  wound. 
He  ran  his  finger  into  it  on  each. 

Then  he  rose — beside  himself — 
another  man.  The  very  form  of  his 
face  had  changed.  He  seemed  mere 
skull  to  which  the  white  skin  clung 
drawn. 

Long  after  midnight  he,  with  Toby 
under  the  bow,  was  nearing  the  club 
house  to  burn  it. 

The  whole  place  like  himself  was 
still  as  the  deati.  Even  at  the  landing 
the  canoe  on  the  rock  made  no  noise. 
There  was  no  hesitation.  Bidding 
Toby  remain  perfectly  still,  he  took 
three  rolls  of  birch  bark  from  the 
canoe  and  by  easy  steps  *made  his 
sure  way  up  the  incline,  at  the  top  of 
which  the  club  house  had  been  erect- 
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ed.  At  the  corner  he  began  to  lay  a 
fire. 

The  building  was  raised  on  large 
blocks,  except  this  corner,  where  was 
still  lying  workmen's  debris.  With 
great  care  and  quietness  he  selected 
some  of  this  and  placed  it  over  his 
birch  bark. 

Then  a  call  came.  With  a  sudden- 
ness that  was  both  startling  and  ar- 
resting, sharp  and  clear  it  broke  out 
of  the  dark — a  night-bird's  cry,  ran- 


gers. Still  in  a  dazed  way  he  gathered 
the  birch  bark  and  got  into  the  canoe. 
Rocks  were  on  either  hand;  instinc- 
tively he  picked  his  way  and  was  soon 
heading  out  by  High  Rock  at  the 
entrance  of  Go  Home  Bay. 

Again  it  came  over  him — what  he 
had  been  about  to  do.  There,  in  the 
night,  his  head  in  his  hands,  the 
horror  of  it  sent  through  him  shudder 
after  shudder. 

.  .  .  "to  burn  a  house  filled  with 
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dom  and  accidental — ;  yet  it  touched 
him,  touched  lightly  that  other  part 
of  him  now  smothered  under  con- 
suming anger,  stood  for  a  faint  voice 
from  another  life.  He  looked  where 
,  the  sound  of  the  night  bird  had  been, 
and  in  a  rift  of  clouds  saw  a  single 
star,  like  his  very  companion  that 
every  evening  rode  alone  for  a  time  in 
quiet  above  the  Tomb. 

With  something  of  the  look  in  it 
that  turns  souls  from  the  edge  of  the 
Pit,  Jake  saw,  through  this  star  in 
the  rifted  cloud,  the  eye  of  that  old 
life  upon  him,  felt  that  life  surge  in 
upon  him,  and  accompanying  it,  with 
a  vividness  that  dazzled  him,  where 
he  was  and  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

The  match  dropped  from  his  fm- 


human  beings  .  .  he,  he,  he  ...  . 
children,  too  " 

How  had  it  come  about?  Paddling 
again,  he  went  in  thought  back  over 
the  days  of  alternating  anger  and 
calm,  until — was  it  only  yesterday  — 
he  had  come  upon  something: — that 
was  it — those  two  deer — once  so 
nimble,  with  their  half  trusting  eyes, 
coming  at  his  call — now  dead!  The 
sight  must  have  maddened  him. 

How  long  he  paddled  out  into  the 
infinite  dark  he  did  not  know.  Twice 
Toby  had  risen  from  his  place  in  the 
bow — once  he  had  whined;  but  no, 
friendly  recognition  came  from  that 
fixed  face.  Then  thunder  broke  and 
the  storm  came — miles  out  on  Lake 
Huron! 
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First  the  waves  were  short.  They 
grew  larger  and  larger.  To  see  better, 
he  had  thrown  off  his  battered  hat, 
and  his  long  hair  blew  out  in  the  wind. 

Now  he  was  on  a  erest,  peering  into 
a  dark  and  oily-looking  hollow;  now 
a  flash  would  discover  him  on  the 
upward  slope,  the  bow  of  his  canoe 
far  out  of  the  water,  and  himself 
looking  up  the  slanting  surface  into 
the  sky. 

He  strained  on. 

During  every  flash  he  saw  the  same 
things:  in  a  circle  of  great  seas,  his 
little  all— a  glinting  paddle  blade,  the 
apex  of  the  canoe,  the  three  coils  of 
birch  bark,  and  Toby— white  Toby — 
wide  eyed  and  fearful  in  the  bow. 

"Toby  must  be  saved"  kept  run- 
ning through  his  mind. 

But  back  of  the  irregularly  recur- 
ring image  stamped  with  each  flash, 
back  of  his  pity  for  his  dog,  there 
never  left  him  in  light  or  dark,  the 
picture  of  himself  discovered  at  the 


club  house,  in  the  act  of  setting  it  on 
fire.  And  when,  after  a  long  fight, 
calm  came  with  a  drenching  rain,  and 
he  ran  on  the  ground  smell  to  where 
in  the  darkness  lay  Split  Rock  and 
home;  when  the  eater-corner  roll  to 
round  a  reef  strained  every  nerve, 
took  every  ounce  of  strength,  was 
worse  than  the  storm  at  its  height; — 
through  it  all  that  image  was  with 
him  still:  he  heard  the  call  of  the  night 
bird  and  felt  in  his  fingers  the  criminal 
incendiary's  match.  Out  of  the  gloom 
a  darker  gloom  arose — an  island  even 
in  the  quiet  behind  that  adamantine 
cover,  that  insane  deed  no  skill  of  his 
own  had  saved  him  from,  bowed  him 
again  shudderingly  low. 

The  dog  put  his  feet  on  the  middle 
thwart  and  whined. 

"Toby,  we  must  go  away — find 
another  place — to  be  alone. 

The  faintest  possible  light  was  in 
the  east — a  new  morning! 

(To  be  Continued) 


HOW  A  TENDERFOOT  CAME  OUT 

ON  TOP 

Edward  T.  Martin 


THE  advance  pickets  of  civiliza- 
tion have  driven  the  large  game 
from  another  stronghold,  name- 
ly the  country  around  Alice  Arm 
which  is  way  up  North,  some  800 
miles  from  Vancouver  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Dolly 
Varden  Mine  Time  was  when  there 
were  more  bear  than  white  men  in 
that  section  and  as  many  wild  goats 
and  mountain  sheep  as  of  either. 
Then  came  the  great  silver  str^te. 
There  was  rich  ore  and  lots  of  it, 
some  running  better  than  50  ounces 
to  the  ton.  This  was  followed  by 
an  influx  of  prospectors  and  miners 
looking  everywhere  for  another  find. 
The  building  of  a  village  on  the  flats, 
the  only  spot  available,  was  begun, 
a  village  which  at  high  tide  the  salt 
water  floods,  and  where  the  houses 
are  all  on  stilts.  So  great  was  the 
bustle  that  the  noise  drove  the  silent 


salmon  fishers  far  back  into  the  hills 
with  the  other  four-footed  game, 
where  they  kept  them  company  until 
nothing  was  left  but  a  few  grouse  and 
the  waterfowl  when  they  remained 
over  to  rest  during  their  fall  migra- 
tions. For  months  no  one  saw  a 
bear,  not  even  a  sign  of  one.  If  they 
had  been  around  and  made  tracks 
it  was  for  the  tall  timber  and  not 
where  their  footprints  could  be  seen 
or  followed. 

There  were  often  visitors  to  the 
settlement.  Tourists  and  even  ladies, 
for  be  it  known  a  good  hotel,  also 
on  stilts,  and  from  the  back  windows 
of  which  when  the  tides  were  high, 
an  occasional  flounder  or  perch  could 
be  caught,  had  sprung  up  almost  in 
a  night.  Here  was  stopping  a  cer- 
tain good  lady  from  the  States  who 
was  on  a  search  for  curios.  Indian 
bead  work,  shells  and  skins  were 
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her  legitimate  prey.  She  particularly 
wanted  a  good  bear  skin,  one  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  The  Bruin  fam- 
ily however  was  unreasonable;  they 
would  not  grow  number  one  fur  in 
summer  time  nor  would  they  willingly 
be  deprived  of  the  kind  they  did 
grow  that  the  visitor  from  the  States 
might  have  it  Indian  tanned,  made 
into  a  rug  and  added  to  her  collection. 
She  thought  she  had  one  once,  how- 
ever, but  found  out  her  mistake. 
Richard,  a  village  lad  of  thirteen, 
made  a  discovery  and  refusing  to 
wait  for  a  street  car— incidentally 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  street 
cars  of  Alice  Arm  are  paddle  pro- 
pelled, flat  bottomed  and  elsewhere 
called  boats — ran  splashing  through 
the  mud  and  water  to  the  hotel  calling 
long  before  his  voice  could  reach  the 
lady: 

"Mrs.  Jones,  oh,  Mrs,  Jones!" 
Then  when  he  saw  her  said  excited- 
ly: 

"Mrs.  Jones,  Billy  Dean  over  at 
the  barber  shop  has  a  bear  skin. 
Maybe  he  will  sell  it.  If  I  was  you 
I'd  hurry  quick  and  see  it  before  any- 
one else  beats  you  to  it." 

The  lady  rose  to  the  possible  bar- 
gain like  a  trout  to  a  fly,  but  she 
could  not  hurry.  It  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  a  conveyance,  the  "pave- 
ment" between  hotel  and  barber  shop 
being  much  too  soft  and  sloshy  tor 
her  thin  shoes.  On  reaching  her 
"barber-us"  destination  she  found 
Billy  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  boat 
landing  or  whatever  it  was,  twirling 
the  end  of  a  freshjy  waxed  moustache 
and  all  dolled  up.  Mrs.  Jones  knew 
Mr.  Dean  as  everybody  in  a  small 
place  knows  everybody  else.  She 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  "Mr. 
Dean  I  believe." 

He  stopped  fingering  his  hirsute 
upper  lip  long  enough  to  bow  and 
inform  her,  "I  have  that  honor, 
Madam." 

Then  the  lady  smilingly  continued, 
"Richard,  here,  tells  me  you  have  a 
fine  bear  skin  that  perhaps  you  would 
be  willing  to  let  me  look  at  with  a 
view  to  purchase,"  at  which  Richard 
giggled  while  Billy  blushed  so  that 
even  under  his  thick  coat  of  tan, 
the  color  could  be  seen  mounting  his 


cheeks. 

"The  young  rascal!"  was  all  he 
said  and  started  to  walk  away. 

"But  really  I  am  in  earnest,"  the 
lady  insisted.  "Ever  since  I  have 
been  at  the  Arm  I  have  wished  to 
see  a  good  bear  skin  even  if  it  was 
not  for  sale.  Really  if  it  is  not  too 
much  trouble  I  would  like  to  look 
at  the  one  you  have." 

Mr,  Dean  cleared  his  throat  : 
"Ahem! — Ah!"  His  face  was  now 
so  red  its  color  put  to  shame  the 
wattles  of  a  turkey  gobbler  or  the 
comb  of  a  rooster.  Finally  he  man- 
aged to  gasp,  "Madam — I — was  tak- 
ing a  bath  and  probably  forgot  to 
lower  the  window  shades,  which  en- 
abled this  young  reprobate  to  see 
what  I  was  doing.  It  was  a  bare  skin 
he  meant  and  it  is  needless  to  add 
I  need  my  bare  skin  in  my  business." 
The  lady  collapsed,  the  boy  ran,  and 
Mr.  Dean  blushed  some  more. 

A  week  later  two  real  bear  skins, 
fair  ones  for  that  early  in  the  season, 
were  harvested.  A  Mr.  Jamison, 
Jamie  Jamison,  came  up  from  the 
States  also  on  a  visit  and  also  want- 
ing a  bear  skin.  Now  the  man  was 
not  wise  to  the  ways  of  the  woods. 
In  fact  he  was  quite  green  to  the 
methods  of  a  hunter,  also  nearsighted 
and  consequently  a  poor  shot,  but 
ambitious  and  energetic.  As  a  con- 
trast to  him  was  the  engineer  of  the 
plant  who  was  skillful  with  a  shot 
gun  and  fairly  so  with  a  rifle.  T® 
him  Jamison  went  for  advice  as  to 
how,  when  and  where  to  go  after 
the  bear.  "It's  no  use,"  the  engineer 
told  Jamie.  "You  can't  find  any. 
I've  hunted  high  and  I've  hunted  low 
for  months  and  never  a  bear  have  I 
seen.  If  I  have  come  within  half  a 
mile  of  one  of  the  dead  salmon  eaters 
I  sure  would  have  smelled  the  stink 
of  the  rotten  fish  he'd  been  eating, 
that  is  if  he  was  to  windward  and  s® 
I  say  it  cannot  be  done,  for  there  are 
none  here.  You  say  a  goat  might 
do?  Well  I'll  tell  how  you  can  get  a 
goat.  Bet  me  a  dollar  I  can't?  You're 
on.  Send  down  to  Rupert  and  buy 
a  tame  Billy.  Have  him  shipped 
here,  chain  him  to  a  tree.  Don't  tie 
him.  A  bullet  might  cut  the  rop 
and  let  him  escape.  Then  practice 
at  him  until  you  land  in  the  right 
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spot  and  you've  got  your  goat.  One 
dollar  please." 

"But — but,"  the  tenderfoot  stam- 
mered. 

"Never  mind  the  buts,"  the  en- 
gineer told  him.  "Butts  are  for  wine 
and  this  is  a  temperance  community." 
And  he  got  the  money. 

For  several  days  Jamison  was  out 
looking  for  game.  Nothing  doing. 
And  every  night  he  had  to  endure 
the  sarcastic  remarks  of  the  engineer 
and  the  joshing  of  the  men.  He  took 
about  the  same  route  each  time,  that 
was  along  the  trail  where  it  was  cut 
in  the  solid  mountain  side  and  only 
wide  enough  to  afford  room  for  the 
sure-footed  pack  horses  to  step.  A 
steep  wall  was  on  one  side,  and  no- 
thing at  all  on  the  other  except  the 
pines  500  feet  below  which  it  would 
give  a  fellow  a  decided  jolt  to  bump 
against  should  he  lose  his  balance  and 
fall  over.  Our  city  man  just  loved 
to  walk  close  along  the  edge  and 
occasionally  roll  a  rock  over  imagin- 
ing it  to  be  a  bear  and  wondering 
how  he  could  ever  retrieve  one  after 
he  had  killed  it. 

"Why  don't  you  branch  out?  Go 
somewhere  else.  Follow  up  one  of 
the  trout  streams  for  instance?"  the 
engineer  asked  one  morning,  then 
told  him,  "most  bears  are  timid. 
They  are  not  coming  around  a  lot 
of  shouting  men  and  stamping  horses 
unless  by  accident.-  Why,  there  isn't 
even  a  ground  squirrel  ever  seen  on 
that  trail  now,  let  alone  a  bear.  Bet- 
ter come  with  me  to-morrow  after 
ducks.  I'll  promise  you  twenty-five 
good  fair  shots,  mostly  at  mallards 
besides  some  at  geese." 

"No  I  thank  you,"  Jamie  replied. 
"It's  bear  or  burst  with  me.  Besides 
those  confounded  ducks  won't  stay 
still  long  enough  for  me  to  take  aim. 
I  always  shoot  where  they  ain't." 

"Quite  right.  Quite  right,"  the 
engineer  told  him.  "I  always  shoot 
where  they  ain't  too.  Hold  ahead 
and  let  them  fly  into  the  shot." 

"Huh!  that's  the  only  way  I'd  ever 
get  one,"  the  would-be  shooter  re- 
plied. "Pull  the  trigger  and  let  it 
fly  into  the  shot.  I'll  try  it  some 
day.    It's  a  good  idea." 

When  morning  came  each  went  his 
own  way  to  an  early  start.  Jamison 


followed  a  little  by  a  path  running 
from  the  Dolly  Varden  through  the 
hills  to  another  prospect.  As  usual 
he  saw  nothing  and  his  vacation  was 
nearly  up.  Next  day  but  one  he 
must  leave  for  the  States.  He  had 
tramped  far,  his  feet  ached.  His 
"high  water"  shoes  had  chafed  his 
feet  in  several  places.  He  would  sit 
down  on  an  old  stump  near  a  little 
spring,  eat,  drink,  rest,  then  bathe 
his  tired  feet  in  the  cold  water.  He 
had  finished  his  pie  and  reached  cake 
when  he  heard  a  noise  as  of  some 
large  animal  moving  in  the  brush, 
followed  by  the  snapping  of  a  dead 
limb,  then  a  bear  stepped  into  sight, 
sniffed  and  looked  around.  Mr.  J.'s 
clothes  were  in  harmony  with  his 
surroundings,  the  bear  was  to  wind- 
ward so  he  neither  saw  nor  scented 
the  man,  but  very  much  at  ease  com- 
menced breaking  up  an  old  log,  look- 
ing for  grubs.  The  hunter's  rifle  was 
within  easy  reach.  However,  now  he 
had  found  a  bear  he  hesitated.  If  he 
shot  and  missed  the  animal  would 
probably  run.  But  if  he  wounded, 
oh  my! 

An  eddy  of  wind  carried  the  man 
scent  full  into  the  bear's  nostrils.  He 
stiffened,  the  hair  on  his  neck  rose, 
then  some  way  the  rifle  which  Jami- 
son had  picked  up  was  discharged; 
Jamison  does  not  remember  how. 
The  bear  snapped  at  his  shoulder, 
staggered  and  dropped  dead,  stone 
dead. 

When  the  gun  went  off,  so  did  the 
man — off  the  stump,  hitting  the 
ground  harder  than  did  the  bear. 
Half  stunned  Jamison  mistook  the 
convulsive  kicks  of  the  dead  animal 
for  wild  fury  and  was  certain  the 
bear  in  his  anger  was  tearing  up 
things  generally,  even  to  the  extent 
of  breaking  down  trees  and  uprooting 
bushes.  He  imagined  what  his  own 
fate  would  be  should  the  animal  spy 
him,  consequently  he  kept  very  quiet 
while  great  drops  of  perspiration 
rolled  from  his  face,  his  heart  beat 
a  tattoo  on  his  ribs,  and  he  waited 
for  the  bear  to  show  fight  or  run. 
Then  the  noise  ceased  and  there  was 
nothing  but  silence.  Still  Jamison 
did  not  like  to  do  anything  that  would 
call  the  bear's  attention  to  where  he 
was,  so  he  waited  some  more.  Could 
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it  be  that  the  animal,  alarmed  by  the 
shot  had  sneaked  away?    He  did 
not  think  so.    He  would  see.  He 
slowly  poked  bis  head  to  one  side  of 
the  stump,  looked  and  saw  nothing. 
Yes  the  bear  must  have  gone  and 
courage  began  to  return.    In  time  he 
climbed  atop  the  stump  and  looked 
again.    The  bear  was  there,  lying 
down,  perhaps  watching  as  does  a 
cat  a  mouse  hole;  possibly  tired  and 
asleep.  Then  it  slowly  filtered  through 
his  brain  that  possibly    the  shot 
fired  unconsciously  or  subconsciously, 
had  taken  effect  and  killed  the  animal 
whereupon  he  swelled  up  with  pride  at 
the  idea  that  he,  James  Jamison,  had 
all  by  himself  encountered  and  killed, 
firing  but  a  single  shot,  the  only  bear 
of  the  year  in  the  Dolly  Varden  coun- 
try.   No  one  would  believe  such  a 
tale  unless  the  bear  was  produced. 
He  wouldn't  himself.    He  must  carry 
it  to  the  bunk  house,  but  how  could 
it  be  done?    Four  hundred  pounds. 
How?    The  meat  probably  was  no 
good,  just  like  decayed  salmon.  He 
would  sacrifice  it  and  bring  the  skin 
as  evidence.    He  did  not  know  just 
how  to  go  at  skinning  it  but  would 
do  the  best  he  could,  so  leaning  his 
rifle   against  the  stump   he  slowly 
approached  the  bear.    When  he  saw 
the  animal  lying  on  its  side,  bleeding 
and  evidently  dead,  like  the  bush  men 
in  Africa  he  was  filled  with  a  mad  joy 
and  running,  jumped  on  his  victim 
intending  to  execute   a  dance  of 
triumph.    It  happened   the  bear's 
lungs  were  filled  with  air  and  jump- 
ing on  its  body  forced  the  air  up 
through  the  animal's  throat  making 
a  noise  part  wheeze,   part  grunt. 
Coming  so  unexpectedly  it  struck 
terror  into  the  man's  heart  for  his 
fear  magnified  the  sound  into  a  snarl- 
ing growl  and  the  jump  Jamie  made 
would  have  won  first  money  in  any 
athletic  contest  in  America.  Quickly 
getting  behind  a  tree  he  pumped  half 
a  dozen  shots  at  the  animal's  body 
some  rof  which  hit  and  more  missed. 
Then  as  there  was  no  responsive 
move  he  again  tiptoed  toward  the 
animal,  keeping  ready  for  a  quick 
getaway  if  the  wind  so  much  as 
moved  the  bear's  fur  or  wiggled  an 
ear.    Nothing  of  the  kind  happened, 
however,  so  he  went  at  the  skinning 


and  after  an  hour  had  a  bear  skin 
which  like  Mr.  Dean  he  needed  in 
his  business  and  for  which  the  animal 
had  no  further  use. 

"Pretty  good!  Pretty  good!"  he 
kept  repeating  as  he  trudged  along 
with  the  hide  all  bundled  up  on  his 
head  even  as  Mowgli  carried  the  skin 
of  Sheer  Kahn  in  "Jungle  Tales." 
"Pretty  good/'  he  repeated.  "Want- 
ed me  to  go  after  ducks  or  chipmunks 
or — "  the  sentence  never  was  finished 
for  turning  a  bend  in  tne  trail  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a  second  bear, 
almost  a  dead  ringer  for  the  first 
except  that  this  was  a  lady.  He 
dropped  the  skin  and  unlimbered  nis 
gun.  He,  the  bear  slayer  of  Dolly 
Varden,  was  now  past  fearing  any 
measly  bear  within  forty  miles  of 
Alice  Arm.  The  bear  also  was  the 
exception  that  proved  the  rule  for 
she  too,  showed  little  alarm;  she  gave 
a  growl  far  different  from  the  wind 
belching  one  of  her  dead  mate,  stood 
up  an4  waltzed  over  to  Jamison  evi- 
dently intending  to  hug  him.  Now 
he  was  a  stickler  for  the  proprieties, 
this  man  from  the  States,  and  it  was 
manifestly  improper  for  any  lady, 
bear  or  otherwise,  particularly  one 
recently  made  a  widow,  to  embrace 
him  in  so  lonely  a  spot.  He  could'nt 
speak  the  bear  language  to  say  "No- 
no-dear,  you  mustn't,"  and  so  made 
use  of  the  only  lingo  the  old  girl 
could  understand,  a  shot  from  his  • 
rifle,  which  sent  her  to  join  her  mate 
and  her  pelt  bundled  with  the  other 
was  carried  to  the  bunk  house. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  man  even  if  a 
triumphant  one  that  came  with  the 
skins  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  and 
when  there  was  talk  that  a  rescue 
party  should  go  to  find  the  tenderfoot 
and  show  him  the  way  in.  He  was 
blood  covered,  dirt  caked,  briar- 
scratched,  clothes  in  tatters,  but  even 
before  he  did  another  thing  he  hunt-  < 
ed  up  the  engineer  and  jeered  at  him, 
"It  can't  be  done,  eh?"  he  said  with 
a  grin  that  cracked  the  caked  blood 
and  dirt  on  his  face.  "Can't  be  done? 
Well  I  did  it."  And  the^  engineer 
whose  bag  for  the  day  consisted  of  a 
scoter  and  a  mud  hen,  had  no  reply 
to  offer. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion 
that  James  Jamison  was  aboard  the 
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boat  and  on  Jiis  way  to  Rupert  before 
Mrs.  Jones  had  a  chance  to  ask  him 
for  a  look  at  his  bear  skin  or  bare 
skin  either  but  had  the  lady  been  at 
the  bunk  house  when  James  came  in, 


his  proprieties  would  have  suffered 
still  another  shock  for  his  own  skin 
showing  in  many  places  through  rents 
in  his  garments,  was  as  much  in 
evidence  as  were  the  bears'. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  OLD 

TIMER 


MR.  J.  B.  Benson,  a  contributor 
to  Rod  and  Gun,  writing  in 
the  Canadian  Lumberman,  on 
bush  ranging  experiences  tells  the 
following  story  of  adventures  with 
moose  and  wolves: — 

The  writer  was  once  treed  by  a 
bull  moose.  Mr.  Moose  came  upon 
me  so  suddenly  that  I  barely  had 
time  to  shin  up  a  birch  tree,  out  of 
reach.  He  fairly  reared  up  a  against 
the  tree  in  his  endeavour  to  reach  me, 
struck  at  the  tree  with  his  fore  feet 
and  pawed  up  the  ground  about  the 
tree  until  I  almost  began  to  think  he 
was  bent  on  uprooting  it  His  hair 
stood  on  end  and  his  eyes  blazed 
fiercely.  The  rascal  kept  me  there 
for  about  two  hours,  when  he  heard 
a  cow  call  and  then  after  giving 
me  a  last  look  of  disgust  started  oft 
on  a  trot.  I  had  nothing  with  me 
but  my  little  axe.  Had  it  been  a 
rifle  we  might  have  had  a  steak  for 
supper.  As  it  was,  I  was  glad  to 
get  down  from  my  cramped  posi- 
tion and  make  lively  tracks  for  camp, 
which  I  failed  to  reach  until  after 
dark.  Moose,  as  a  rule,  will  get 
out  of  the  way,  but  if  come  upon 
suddenly  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
bulls  will  sometimes  show  fight.  I 
would  not  advise  a  man,  in  the 
moose  country,  to  use  a  moose  call, 
unless  he  is  loaded  and  prepared  to 
shoot.  I  knew  of  two  men  who 
were  up  the  French  River  hunting 
ducks,  and  while  they  were  up  on 
shore  having  a  smoke,  they  began 
to  practise  on  a  patent  moose  call 
which  one  of  them  had,  the  result 
of  their  practice  being  to  bring  a  big 
bull  charging  down  upon  them  so 
suddenly  that  they  had  barely  time 


to  reach  their  canoe  and  push  from 

shore. 

Wolves  as  a  rule  are  arrant  cow- 
ards, and  a  shot  will  generally  cause 
them  to  drop  their  tails  between 
their  legs  and  run.  In  packs  at 
night  they  gain  courage  and  are  then 
unwelcome  visitors.  As  often  as  I 
have  come  across  wolves  I  never 
had  but  one  thrilling  experience  with 
them,  and  it  was  of  such  a  desperate 
nature  that  for  weeks  afterwards  I 
never  thought  of  it  without  a  shud- 
der. Away  back  in  the  fifties  wolves 
were  plentiful  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  Canadian  lumber  woods.  At 
that  time  I  was  engaged  in  looking 
after  two  logging  camps,  and  arrived 
at  one  of  these  camps  at  noon.  Leav- 
ing my  horse  and  cutter  at  this  camp, 
I  started  over  to  the  other  on  foot, 
intending  to  return  in  the  late  after- 
noon, a  distance  of  three  miles.  I 
made  the  camp  in  good  time  but 
missed  seeing  the  foreman,  who  did 
not  come  in  until  nightfall.  As 
wolves  were  known  to  be  somewhat 
plentiful,  and  my  pistol  was  behind 
at  the  back  camp,  the  foreman  in- 
duced me  to  stop  overnight.  In  the 
morning,  just  as  day  began  to  break, 
I  started  to  return.  Something  im- 
pelled me  to  take  a  stake  from  a  hay 
sleigh  as  I  passed  the  stables.  Be- 
ing lightly  clad  and  wearing  mocca- 
sins I  was  in  good  shape  for  travel- 
ling. I  made  good  time  down  the 
well  beaten  road  until  I  struck  the 
lake  upon  whicn  the  logs  from  our 
first  camp  were  being  dumped.  It 
was  getting  light  then,  and  although 
I  heard  wolves  in  the  bush  thought 
nothing  of  it  until,  upon  looking 
around,  I  saw  three  or  four  dark 
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forms  moving  out  from  the  shore 
on  to  the  lake  in  my  trail.  Then  I 
realized  that  they  were  after  me. 
In  those  days  I  was  considerable 
of  a  sprinter,  and  in  the  height  of 
my  vigour  as  a  young  man.  Seeing 
more  dusky  forms  closing  fast  in 
on  my  track,  I  then  began  the  race 
of  my  life,  and  for  life.  As  it  was 
about  time  for  the  first  team  to 
reach  the  dump,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  could  make  there  when  it 
arrived,  I  would  be  safe.  As  I  ran, 
I  heard  the  feet  of  the  pack  thump- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  and  in  des- 
peration I  dropped  off  my  mitts  to 
get  a  firmer  grip  on  the  sleigh  stake. 
Soon  I  heard  a  succession  of  growls 
and  snarls,  and  on  looking  around 
saw  that  they  had  all  stopped  pell 
mell  and  were  having  a  scrap  over 
the  mitts.  This  gave  me  a  little 
of  a  start  and  also  an  idea  which 
I  soon  adopted  by  dropping  my  good 
fur  cap.  This  ruse  again  stopped 
the  pack  for  a  short  time  and  en- 
abled me  to  reach  the  log  dump, 
but  with  no  team  in  sight.  Here 
with  my  mind  made  up  that  I  was 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  these  blood- 
thirsty animals,  I  placed  my  back 
to  the  end  of  a  shore  skidway  of 
logs  and  began  playing  my  sleigh 
stake  back  and  forth  with  such  en- 
ergy and  desperation  as  actually  to 
keep  the  rascals  at  bay.  Then  I 
thought  of  my  wife  and  two  little 
children  at  home  in  their  comfort- 
able beds,  unconscious  of  my  ter- 
rible doom.  I  prayed  for  my  pistol, 
that  I  had  carelessly  left  behind; 
for  the  leading  team  to  come:  for 
anything  to  escape  the  horrible  doom 
that  I  felt  must  soon  overtake  me. 
The  brutes  were  getting  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  their  hair  on  end,  eyes  snap- 
ping, and  frothing  like  demons  at 
the  mouth.  I  never  shall  forget  that 
fight.  I  hit  one  on  the  foot  and 
made  him  howl  like  a  whipped  cur, 
and  one  feltow  that  appeared  to  be 
the  leader  I  gave  a  bat  on  his  jaw 
which  made  it  hang  down  (broken, 
I  think),  but  all  the  time  I  was  wear- 
ing out  my  strength  very  fast,  and 
just  as  I  began  to  waver  in  my  de- 
fence I  heard  the  joyful  sound  of 
bells.  The  wolves  heard  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  backed  off  a  bit. 


Then  I  heard  the  word  "whoa"  as 
the  leading  team  came  down  the 
grade  to  the  dump,  and  knew  I  was 
saved.  Then  I  made  a  rush  at  my 
foes  and  fell  headlong  on  the  ice  as 
the  pack  slunk  off  across  the  lake, 
and  the  teamster  and  dumper  pick- 
ed me  up,  utterly  unable  to  speak  a 
word.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  efface  the  vicious  appear- 
ance of  those  six  wolves  from  my 
thoughts. 

I  was  camped  on  a  bend  of  the  Ups- 
alquitch  river  in  New  Brunswick  at 
one  time,  and  as  our  party  of  three 
cruisers  were  engaged  eating  dinner 
beside  the  tent  fire,  a  big  bull  moose 
suddenly  thrashed  down  on  us  be- 
fore he  saw  the  tent.  It  rather 
startled  him,  and  he  was  wheeling 
to  beat  a  retreat  when  a  gust  of  wind 
threw  open  the  front  of  the  tent. 
Mr.  Moose  must  have  thought  this 
a  challenge  to  fight,  for  he  instantly 
charged  the  tent,  planting  both  fore- 
feet on  it,  and  bearing  everything 
down.  Then  he  walked  over  it,  and 
finding  no  more  hostile  demonstra- 
tions coming,  he  walked  off  about  20 
rods  and  stopped  to  look  back  at 
his  late  foe.  That  was  his  last  stop, 
as  by  this  time  our  whole  camp 
(which  had  rushed  for  safety  to  the 
nearest  trees)  had  recovered  from 
their  fright.  The  rifle  soon  came 
out  from  under  the  fallen  tent  and 
for  a  long  time  thereafter  we  had 
fresh  moose  meat.  It  took  us  half 
a  day,  and  used  up  nearly  all  the 
thread  in  camp,  to  repair  the  tent. 

Foreigners  are  often  too  prone  to 
think  that  the  backwoods  of  Can- 
ada is  so  full  of  wild  animals  that 
bears,  wolves,  lynx,  moose,  cariboo, 
deer,  etc.,  can  be  met  with  at  any 
time.  The  fact  is  they  are  most 
difficult  to  find,  and  one  need  not  be 
loaded  for  bear  to  travel  safely  all 
over  our  Northern  wilds. 

I  had  a  hard  experience  on  the 
River  Gounamity  in  New  Brunswick 
some  few  years  ago,  and  left  my  out- 
fit there  in  evidence.  Along  with  a 
Frenchman  and  an  outfit  of  two 
pairs  of  blankets,  toboggan,  and  some 
grub  sufficient  for  four  days,  we  had 
crossed  on  snow  shoes  about  twenty- 
five  miles  over  the  country  from 
the  lumber  camp  where  our  horse 
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and  rig  had  been  left.  The  snow 
shoeing  was  fairly  good  and  we  had 
made  the  river  in  about  time  to 
camp  for  night  and  decided  to  cross 
to  what  appeared  a  nice  camping 
ground  on  the  opposite  side.  There 
was  an  ice  bridge  directly  opposite 
where  we  were,  but  both  above  and 
below  the  river  was  open  and  very 
rapid.  We  had  our  snow  shoes  off 
and  I  crossed  over  safely  with  the 
shoes  and  my  little  axe,  and  told  my 
man  to  come  along  with  the  to- 
boggan. He  started  and  got  just 
in^the  middle  of  the  stream  when 
the  ice  gave  way  and  he  and  the  to- 
boggan went  in;  he  let  his  toboggan 
go  to  save  himself,  when  the  ice  gave 
way  in  the  bridge  below  him  and 
away  went  toboggan  and  our  grub 
and  blankets.  After  considerable 
trouble  I  got  him  ashore  wet  to  his 
neck;  then  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
bad  fix.  We  could  not  find  our 
toboggan,  had  no  grub  except  a  small 
bag  of  tea  which  in  packing  up  the 
afternoon  meal  had  been  neglected, 
and  which  I  had  put  in  my  coat 
pocket.  Luckily  my  matches  were 
dry,  so  we  made  a  big  fire  and  danced 
around  it  all  night  to  dry  our  clothes. 
We  tried  smoking  instead  of  eating 
for  our  suppers,  but  found  it  hardly 
up  to  the  mark.  To  make  matters 
worse,  it  began  to  rain  during  the 
night,  and  by  morning  the  snow- 
shoe  travelling  was  horrid.  We  start- 
ed in  the  early  dawn  to  get  back  to 
the  lumber  camp  with  the  snow  sink- 
ing a  foot  or  so  at  every  step,  after 
having  crossed  the  river  on  a  tree 
which  we  felled  lower  down.  Then 
came  the  tug  of  war;  my  man  was 
continually  lamenting  our  sad '  fate, 
saying  we  should  meet  the  fate  of  a 
surveyor  who  the  previous  season 


had  failed  to  get  out  of  the  bush* 
Although  he  was  a  stronger  man 
than  I,  he  had  to  be  encouraged 
and  coaxed  along  or  he  would  have 
given  up  in  discouragement.  We 
took  turns  in  breaking  the  track 
and  at  noon  had  not  made  more  than 
six  or  eight  miles.  We  made  a  cos- 
seau  of  birch  bark  and  by  heating 
small  stones  tried  to  make  tea  by 
putting  them  in  the  water,  but  it 
was  a  sorry  affair.  We  made  dinner 
on  it,  and  after  a  smoke  started  again 
on  our  fearful  tramp.  The  rain  con- 
tinued all  day  and  we  were  wet  to 
the  skin.  At  night  we  reached  the 
Restigouche  River,  only  to  find  it 
all  open  and  the  ice  rushing  down 
in  furious  form.  We  camped  on  its 
banks  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire,  and 
had  no  rain  that  night.  By  this  time 
our  pipes  had  lost  their  charm,  and 
smoking  became  impossible.  We 
slept  well  and  in  the  morning  our 
hopes  revived,  as  it  had  frozen  a  bit, 
and  the  travelling  would  be  good 
until  noon,  if  we  could  only  manage 
to  cross  the  river.  After  a  couple 
of  hours  of  the  hardest  work  I  ever 
engaged  in,  we  managed  to  fasten 
three  cedar  logs  together  and  cross 
the  stream,  landing  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  lower  down.  We  felt  all 
right  then,  although  hardly  able  to 
drag  one  foot  after  the  other.  By 
noon  we  reached  the  camp,  having 
eaten  nothing  since  noon  two  days 
before.  We  made  a  great  hole  in 
the  cook's  provisions,  luckily  with- 
out injury  to  ourselves,  and  both 
slept  until  well  on  into  the  night. 
That  was  a  longer  fast  than  I  was 
used  to,  and  I  don't  care  to  ever  re- 
peat it.  The  Gounamity  still  has 
possession  of  my  camp  kit. 


A  RACE  WITH  WOLVES 


Walter  Mason  in  The  World  Magazine  gives  the  following  account  of  a 

Race  With  Wolves 


DURING  the  winter  of  1901  I  was 
working  at  the  docks  at  Prince 
Rupert,  Canada,  and  had  been 
there  some  time  when  I  met  "Slum" 
Walters.  Percy  Walters,  his  real 
name  was,  but  we  always  called  him 
"Slum."  I  had  not  seen  my  old 
friend  for  over  five  years,  soon  after 
I  came  to  Canada  from  England. 
He  was  a  jolly,  good-tempered  fellow, 
who  always  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
job.  Well,  we  chummed  up  together, 
and  he  came  to  my  lodgings,  and  later 
worked  with  me.  One  Saturday  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  cousin  Joe 
at  Green  Man's  Grave,  a  gold  mine 
away  up  in  the  Klondike.  The  letter 
contained  an  invitation  to  come  and 
work  at  the  mine,  and  to  bring  any 
chums  he  had  with  him.  That  set- 
tled our  hash.  We  got  our  pay,  set- 
tled up  our  "digs,"  bought  a  couple 
of  horses  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, and  started  off.  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  November. 

We  had  an  uneventful  trip  there. 
The  weather  was  turning  cold,  and 
we  were  not  sorry,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day,  to  ride  into  Silverton.  The 
Green  Man's  Grave  mine  was  only 
forty  miles  away,  so  we  stayed  in 
town  all  the  next  day  and  night.  We 
were  up  betimes  the  following  morn- 
ing and  got  away.  We  had  a  rousing 
reception  from  Slum's  cousin  Joe  and 
the  boys,  and  next  day  we  started 
work.  We  were  mighty  glad  to  get 
a  settled  job,  I  can  tell  you,  even  if 
it  was  only  "stamping." 

As  I  was  a  good  hand  with  horses, 
Joe  presently  gave  me  a  teamster's 
job.  This  consisted  of  looking  after 
horses,  teaming  gold  and  supplies, 
and  so  on. 

That  winter,  you  will  remember, 
was  mighty  rough — snow,  wind,  rain, 
fog,  and  everything  else,  including 
wolves.  These  brutes  were  worse 
than  I  had  ever  known  them  to  be 
before.  Bold?  Why,  they'd  walk 
into  camp  and  bolt  with  a  chicken 
right  under  our  noses.    It  is  prac- 


tically certain  that  these  wolves  car- 
ried off  a  little  girl  from  a  hut  near 
the  mines.  Only  a  little  blood  was 
left  to  show  what  they  had  done. 

Well,  it  was  getting  on  towards 
Christmas,  and  I  was  detailed  to  take 
in  skins  and  gold  to  Silverton  and 
bring  out  supplies  for  the  holiday.  I 
had  Slum  with  me  on  that  trip,  and 
mighty  glad  I  was  of  his  company. 

We  had  a  fine  start.  The  sun  had 
just  risen,  and  promised  a  good  day. 
It  was  very  cold — about  thirty  de- 
grees below  zero — but  off  we  went 
with  a  yell  for  the  men,  for  we  were 
to  bring  back  the  Christmas  mail  and 
extra  provisions.  As  we  jogged  along 
I  began  to  be  a  little  uneasy.  We 
had  twenty  parcels  of  explosives 
packed  on  the  sleigh,  and  I  was 
frightened  lest  the  occasional  jolting 
should  detonate  the  uncertain  stuff. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  stopped 
to  rest  and  feed  the  horses  and  our- 
selves. It  looked  like  snowing,  and 
we  decided  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  our  road  now 
lay  through  a  forest.  Accordingly 
we  hitched  up  and  were  soon  off.  Not 
a  thought  of  wolves  entered  our 
heads. 

Slum  and  I  were  on  the  seat  to- 
gether laughing,  talking,  and  smoking 
when  suddenly  the  offside  horse  gave 
a  neigh  of  terror  and  plunged  across 
the  road.  Then  both  animals  jumped 
back  to  the  off-side.  This  conduct 
they  repeated  two  or  three  tjimes,  ap- 
parently without  any  reason.  We 
peered  into  the  heavy  undergrowth, 
but  could  discern  nothing  in  the 
darkness  under  the  trees. 

We  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  the  horses, 
but  it  was  no  good,  for  off  they  went 
at  a  stretching  gallop,  the  sleigh 
swaying  and  swinging  behind  them, 
and  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  steer 
them  clear  of  the  trees  that  lined 
each  side  of  the  track.  We  could 
not  imagine  what  the  cause  of  their 
fright  could  be,  but  presently  Slum, 
glancing  behind  to  see  if  the  goods 
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were  all  right,  gave  a  shout  of  dismay. 

"What's  wrong,  sonny?"  I  asked. 

"Look!"  he  said,  and  grasped  the 
reins  tighter  with  one  hand,  while  he 
flogged"  the  horses  with  the  whip  in 
the  other. 

I  looked,  and  my  heart  jumped  to 
my  throat.  I  saw  a  pack  of  wolves — 
not  the  fat,  sleek  things  you  see  in 
zoos  and  such-like  places,  but  long 
grey,  starved-looking  wretches  intent 
on  an  inviting  repast  of  two  fine  fat 
horses  and  two  brawny  men.  Not 
a  sound  came  from  them.  We  should 
not  have  cared  so  much  if  they  had 
given  tongue.  They  kept  just  the 
same  distance,  about  three  yards  from 
the  back  of  the  sleigh.  We  knew, 
however,  this  would  not  last  long. 
Very  soon  they  would  overcome  their 
natural  fear  of  mankind  and  leap  on 
us.  And  we  were  right,  too,  for  pre- 
sently I  saw  half-a-dozen  leave  the 
others  and  slink  into  the  under- 
growth on  either  side.  I  knew  what 
the  game  was;  they  meant  to  attack 
us  on  either  flank  and  attempt  to  pull 
the  horses  down  by  the  throat.  These 
skirmishers  would  he  the  worst  to 
deal  with.  Though  the  pack  behind 
covered  the  snow-path  for  several 
yards,  it  would  be  from  the  woods 
that  the  first  attack  would  come. 
Even  as  I  watched,  more  and  more  of 
them  detached  themselves  from  the 
main  group. 

We  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense 
as  to  when  the  attack  would  begin. 
A  howl  split  the  echoes,  and  it  was 
the  signal  for  a  horrible  chorus.  The 
horses  stopped  dead,  shivering  with 
fright.  They  had  actually  started  to 
back,  in  fact,  when  a  huge  wolf 
sprang  at  the  throat  of  the  near 
horse.  As  he  sprang  I  fired.  Luck 
was  with  me,  and  the  shot  not  only 
killed  the  wolf,  but  it  brought  the 
team  to  their  senses.  They  started 
off  again  at  a  gallop,  leaving  a  few  of 
the  disappointed  brutes  to  devour  the 
dead  wolf,  and  once  more  we  had  a 
fighting  chance  of  life. 

We  were  now  about  ten  miles  from 
the  town  of  Silverton,  our  destination, 
but  just  at  this  critical  moment  a  new 
danger  revealed  itself.  At  the  top  of 
a  light  rise,  where  the  forest  began 
to  give  way  to  more  open  ground,  we 
could  see  that  a  great  fire  was  rag- 


ing. The  question  uppermost  in  our 
minds  was,  "Would  the  horses  fail 
to  face  the  fire,  or  was  the  terror  of 
the  wolves  enough  to  spur  them  on?" 
Luckily  for  us,  they  kept  on  at  a 
breakneck  speed,  the  sleigh  jolting 
and  jerking  terribly. 

I  looked  round.  There  were  the 
wolves  at  my  right  hand.  I  drew  my 
revolver  and  fired  three  times  into 
the  pack.  The  sleigh  was  rocking 
fearfully,  and  I  put  my  left  hand  on 
the  side  to  steady  myself,  but  it  was 
promptly  seized  by  a  huge  wolf.  The 
pain  was  sickening,  and  I  turned  and 
fired  the  last  two  shots  in  my  revol- 
ver into  the  ugly  brute.  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  some  cartridges,  but  there 
were  only  four  left.  I  yelled  to  Slum 
to  ask  him  for  some,  but  he  told  me 
he  had  none.  He  had  not  bothered  to 
bring  either  a  revolver  or  cartridge 
with  him.  Just  as  I  spoke  there  was 
another  rush  on  the  part  of  the 
wolves  to  tear  the  horses  down.  I 
fired  twice,  and  they  fell  back.  I 
had  raised  the  gun  to  shoot  again 
when  Slum  stopped  me. 

"How  many?"  he  asked. 

"Two!"  I  answered. 

"One  for  you  and  one  for  me,"  he 
said.    "Don't  use  any  more." 

Meanwhile  the  wolves,  having  de- 
voured the  bodies  of  their  erstwhile 
companions,  came  on  again,  fiercer 
than  ever.  I  jumped  back  into  the 
body  of  the  sleigh  and  threw  an  old 
bearskin  rug  at  them.  It  stopped  a 
couple  of  them  for  just  as  many  sec- 
onds; then  they  turned  to  us  once 
more. 

I  was  feeling  around  in  the  box  for 
something  else  to  throw,  when  my 
hand  came  in  contact  with  the  pack- 
ets of  explosives.  I  cursed  myself  and 
Slum  for  not  remembering  them,  and 
worked  feverishly  to  get  some  out,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  they  might  save  our 
lives.  While  thus  engaged,  a  warn- 
ing shout  from  Slum  caused  me  to 
jump  up.  A  huge  wolf  was  hanging 
on  to  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
horses.  Hastily  I  wrenched  out  my 
pistol  and  fired,  but  missed.  Again 
I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  this  time  I 
hit  him.  It  was  my  last  shot.  Slum 
looked  at  me;  both  of  us  knew  what 
that  meant.  Desperate  now,  I  jump- 
ed back  to  my  explosives.    All  the 
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time  the  horses  were  rushing  for- 
ward, the  wolves  keeping  alongside 
and  making  the  evening  hideous  with 
their  yells  and  howls  of  rage. 

At  last  I  got  the  deadly  stuff  free. 
Whipping  off  my  coat,  I  used  it  to 
wrap  the  precious  explosive  in.  Then 
I  ripped  my  handkerchief — the  only 
dry  thing  I  had — to  pieces  and  used 
it  as  a  fuse.  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for 
some  matches,  and  shielding  it  from 
the  wind  as  much  as  possible,  lighted 
the  rag.  It  burned — thank  Heaven, 
it  burned! 

Carefully  I  wrapped  the  jacket 
round  the  explosive  and  inserted  my 
fuse.  I  waited  till  it  had  almost 
burned  down,  then  I  shouted  to  Slum 
to  scare  the  wolves  back.  He  yelled 
and  lashed  with  his  whip  like  a  mad- 
man, and  the  brutes  momentarily 
hung  back.  Now  was  my  opportun- 
ity. With  a  prayer  on  my  lips,  I 
raised  the  bundle  and  threw  it  into 
the  midst  of  the  pack. 


Good  heavens,  what  an  explosion 
ensued!  It  sounded  as  if  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come.  A  huge  hole 
was  torn  in  the  ground,  and  pieces 
of  wolves  were  strewn  for  hundreds 
of  yards  around.  In  fact,  one  grin- 
ning head  fell  in  the  sleigh  beside  me. 

The  tremendous  report  seemed  to 
take  the  heart  out  of  the  remaining 
wolves;  their  attack  lost  all  energy, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  more  we 
reached  Silverton.  The  noise  of  the 
explosion  had  brought  dozens  of  men 
out  to  meet  us,  and  at  sight  of  these 
reinforcements  the  few  remaining 
members  of  the  pack  scattered. 

"Wolves'  Hole,"  as  they  called  the 
scene  of  our  adventure,  is  visited 
every  year  by  dozens  of  folks,  but  I 
myself  have  only  been  there  once 
since.  We  got  back  to  the  mine 
without  any  further  excitement,  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  either  of 
us  forgets  that  ^little*  experience. — 


LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  THE  CONSERVATION 
OF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


In  summer,  with  an  iron  rake,  scratch  in 
waste  places,  about  fence  corners,  briar  patch- 
es or  any  waste  land  and  plant  buckwheat, 
wheat,  rye,  kaffir  corn,  sunflowers  or  other 
grains  to  be  left  for  birds  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  Before  severe  winter  weather  es- 
tablish feeding  stations.  Clear  away  snow  to 
the  ground.  Place  grain  and  grit  in  hay  chaff, 
barn  sweepings  or  straw.  Grit  is  necessary 
with  hard  grains.  Build  rough  shelters  of 
boughs  on  sunny  side  of  stone  walls,  fences 
or  other  places  which  birds  frequent.  Leave 
openings  so  they  may  escape  their  enemies. 
Large  hawks,  large  owls,  crows,  cats,  dogs, 
skunks  or  other  so-called  vermin  should  be 
killed  or  driven  away  from  bird  covers.  Most 
land  owners  protect  birds.  The  good  they  do 
eating  weed  seeds  and  insect  pests,  repays 
land  owners  to  protect  birds.  During 
severe  winter  weather  hundreds  of  people 
are  feeding  them  with  grain  and  grit. 
You  can  help  greatly  by   doing  the  same. 


Nests  of  all  wild  birds  except  birds  [of 
prey  should  be  left  untouched.  Some  birds 
will  not  return  to  a  nest  where  the  eggs  have 
been  handled.  Remember  when  hunting  it 
takes  a  year  to  produce  one  adult  bird;  this 
may  be  destroyed  in  an  instant.  Our  native 
birds  cannot  be  replaced  by  hatchery  methods, 
as  with  the  pheasant.  Beware  or  you  may 
exterminate.  Remember  the  fate  of  the 
passenger  pigeon,  once  in  countless  numbers; 
now  there  is  a  reward  of  $1,000  to  find  one  pair 
nesting  in  the  United  States. 

Deer  should  be  killed  by  agriculturists  only 
when  actually  doing  substantial  damage  to 
growing  crops.  Be  sure  to  report  any  killing  to 
the  Commissioners  on  Fisheries  and  Game  in 
writing. 

Fur-bearing  animals  should  only  be  taken 
when  pelts  are  prime.  One  good  one  is  worth 
many  poor  ones.  Visit  traps  every  day  so 
there  will  be  no  needless  suffering.  Kill 
animals  quickly  and  as  humanely  as  possible. 


F.  V.  Williams 


THE  night  faded  into  the  gray 
dampness  of  the  early  chill 
January  morning,  which  in  turn 
gave  way  to  gorgeous  splashes  of 
orange  and  gold  in  the  Eastern  sky 
as  the  sun  poked  his  eye  above  the 
horizon,  and  gilded  the  spars  and 
well  worn  sails  of  the  sturdy  Fundy 
coasting  schooner  with  a  color  that 
would  have  made  an  artist  rave,  could 
he  have  been  there  to  see,  but  alas 
the  majority  of  artists  do  not  care 
and  do  not  get  the  opportunity  to 
study  pictures,  such  as  the  fisherman 
and  coastwise  sailors  have  before 
them  practically  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Old  Ben  gripping  the  spoke  of  the 
wheel  with  one  hand  fumbled  in  his 
reefer  pocket  and  produced  a  half 
destroyed  plug  of  "black  jack."  Care- 
fully adjusting  this  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth  and  obtaining  a  good  grip 
with  his  most  dependable  molars, 
he  gave  the  afore  mentioned  plug  a 
dexterous  twist  and  removed  fully 
a  third  of  the  weed  held  in  his  hand. 
What  was  left  was  returned  to  the 
reefer  pocket,  and  as  he  proceeded 
to  pulverize  the  mouthful  just  taken 
into  working  order,  he  cast  an  ex- 
perienced eye  aloft  at  the  canvas, 
that,  taut  as  a  board  with  the  ever 


increasing  breeze,  was  driving  them 
toward  'home.' 

A  head  came  slowly  into  view  out 
of  the  after  deck  house,  followed  by 
the  cook,  who  moved  slowly  for  he 
was  a  very  deliberate  sort  of  char- 
acter, this  cook.  As  he  walked  to 
the  leeward  side  and  threw  over  a  lot 
of  refuse  from  the  dish  pan  he  carried 
Old  Ben  let  his  eye  wander  in  that 
direction  for  perhaps  the  fraction  of 
a  second.  As  the  cook  returned  and 
stood  contemplating  the  whitecapped 
sea  to  windward,  old  Ben  queried? 
"Feeding  your  chickens  Jim?" — with 
a  backward  jerk  of  his  head  toward 
the  flock  of  herring  gulls  that  were 
greedily  picking  up  the  bits  of  bacon 
rind,  etc.,  thrown  overboard  a  few 
minutes  before.  Jim  did  not  even 
glance  in  the  old  man's  direction, 
he  finished  his  look-about,  and  went 
below,  while  Ben  smiled  in  his  quiet 
way  and  brought  the  schooner's 
head  up  to  an  imaginary  mark  on 
the  horizon.  "Old  cook's  pretty 
touchy  about  his  'chickens';  guess  he 
must  have  a  story.  I'll  ask  him  to- 
night just  to  get  him  good  natured 
again.  I've  bothered  him  the  whole 
trip  'bout  them." 

Ben's  trick  at  the  wheel  finished, 
he  went  below  preparatory  to  turn- 
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ing  in  for  a  good  snooze,  but  as  he 
finished  his  coffee — the  cook  knew 
every  man's  taste  aboard  this  little 
hooker, — and  why  shouldn't  he,  did 
they  not  all  come  from  the  same 
village — and  they  in  turn  knew  that 
Jim,  the  cook,  had  a  hobby  for  feed- 
ing Sea-gulls,  not  as  the  landsman 
feeds  them  on  his  first  adventure  on 
the  briny  deep,  but  from  a  choice 
collection  of  scraps  from  the  table. 
None,  however,  had  ever  had  the 
'  temerity  to  josh  him  about  it  before, 
and  now  Ben  felt  it  to  be  up  to  him 
to  smooth  James'  ruffled  feathers. 
Were  they  not  nearing  home,  and 
were  they  not  to  be  in  on  New  Year's 
day?  To  be  sure,  then  why  have 
hard  feelings  over  a  trifle  of  foolish- 
ness on  the  first  day  of  the  Year? 

"Say  Jim,  I  been  kiddin'  you  quite 
a  bit  'bout  them  'chickens'  of  yourn, 
now  honest,  I  know  there  must  be  a 
reason  why  you  take  to  'gulls'  so. 
Jim  turned  a  sarcastic  face  toward 
his  questioner,  as  he  said: 

"Oh  I  thought  you  was  jealous  o' 
the  gulls,  thought  p'raps  you  im- 
agined the  gulls  were  getting  some 
pork  rind  to  chew  that  you  didn't 
have  a  chanst  at.  (Ben  was  famous 
for  the  Blackjack  he  could  destroy.) 

Ben  reddened  under  his  tan,  but 
he  persisted.  "Come  now,  I  didn't 
mean  no  harm,  it  looked  funny  as  the 
devil  to  see  you  throwin'  them  scraps 
over  when  we  was  lyin'  in  Noo  York. 
Say,  it  used  to  take  you  a  half  hour 
sometimes  to  empty  one  dish  pan 
full  o'  rubbish,  I'm  just  curious.  A 
gull  is  a  gull  to  me,  and  you're  the 
first  real  good  cook  I  ever  saw  tryin' 
to  pet  them." 

At  the  praise  of  his  cooking  the 
younger  man  relented,  and  seating 
himself  on  the  end  of  the  locker  he 
remarked,  "Well,  I'm  glad  you  didn't 
mean  no  dirt  by  them  slams  about 
my  chickens,  for  I  have  good  reason 
to  remember  Seagulls,  herrin'  gulls 
in  particular.  You  know  the  long 
point  that  runs  out  on  the  back  o' 
the  Two  Islands,  the  one  with  a  big 
lot  o'  big  slippery  boulders.  Well 
you  may  or  may  not  know  that  that 
is  a  bully  good  place  when  there's  a 
storm  brewin',  for  black  ducks.  They 
come  in  there  singles,  doubles,  and 
at  times  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  bunch, 


an'  if  the  tide  serves  right  you  get  a 
good  bit  o'  shootin'  before  ye  have 
to  leave,  as  the  tide  covers  it  all, 
'ceptin'  a  few  yards  on  top  in  fine 
weather.  "Well,  I'm  fifty  this  com- 
in'  spring,  and  it's  now  some  twenty- 
eight  years  ago, — a  long  time  to 
remember  a  small  thing  to  be  sure,— 
but  as  you  will  see  this  was  no  small 
affair,  not  to  me  at  least,  I'd  been 
waitin'  a  week  for  a  chance  at  the 
ducks,  and  at  last  it  came,  a  howlin' 
Nor'  Easter  that  sent  everybody  to 
cover,  'ceptin'  p'raps  a  few  young 
fools  like  myself  who'd  lay  'round  the 
rocks  gunnin'  till  we  nigh  froze.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  mornin'  or  there- 
abouts I  left  home  with  a  lunch  in 
my  pocket,  two  suits  o'  heavy  flan- 
nels on  an'  all  fixed  to  stand  the  cold, 
I  got  there  all  right  an'  had  fine 
shootin'.  Shortly  after  daylight  it 
had  begun  to  snow  and  in  two  hours 
you  couldn't  see  fifty  yards  away. 
Eight  ducks  I  had,  and  I  figured  I'd 
get  two  more  and  quit,  the  tide  had 
turned  flood  an'  there  was  an  awful 
sea  runnin'.  I  saw  two  ducks  come 
in  on  my  left  and  drop  down  behind 
a  big  boulder  an'  then  rise  slowly 
an'  come  straight  at  me.  I  keot 
down  and  waited,  let  them  pass  a  bit 
and  raised  up  to  shoot,  I  got  the  first 
one,  an'  the  second  come  down,  but 
only  wing  tipped,  an'  he  started  to 
run  an'  me  after  him.  I  hadn't  gone 
fifty  feet  when  I  slipped  and  fell, 
(guess  my  legs  was  numb  from  sittin* 
in  one  position  so  long,  an'  it  made 
me  clumsy).  At  any  rate  when  I 
started  to  get  up  I  found  my  leg 
was  busted  right  below  the  knee. 
Say!  I  was  so  scared  for  a  while  I 
just  lay  there  in  a  numbed  sort  of 
way.  Then  I  tried  crawlin'  and  I 
guess  I  fainted.  I  thought  o'  firin' 
my  gun  but  in  that  wind  and  the 
sea  runnin',  why  say,  you  couldn't 
have  heard  a  gun  across  the  ledge 
hardly,  let  alone  ashore,  I  figured  in 
a  dazed  way  that  there  would  be 
about  two  hours  before  the  tide  cut 
me  off,  and  just  about  this  time  I 
also  noticed  the  herring  gulls.  They'd 
cirdle  'round  and  call  klee-klee-klee- 
klee — and  it  seemed  to  me  there  must 
have  been  a  thousand  o'  them,  any- 
how the  next  thing  I  knew  two  o'  the 
Wilcox  boys  was  carryin'  me  as  easy 
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as  they  could  over  the  rocks  toward 
shore.  Once  the  top  of  a  sea  slopped 
over  the  .edge  an'  soaked  all  three 
of  us,  which  brought  me  to  a  bit 
though,  and  when  they  reached  shore 
the  lads  made  a  stretcher  from  drift 
wood  and  carried  me  home.  I  was 
frost  bit,  an'  bruised  up  considerable 
beside  my  broken  leg,  an'  you  fellers 
that  make  remarks  about  01'  Jim's 
dignity  when  I  poke  'round  don't 
happen  to  know  that  one  o'  these 
here  legs  o'  mine  is  about  as  limber 
as  a  wooden  leg,  the  knee  joint  ain't 
much  good  no  more  for  quick  move- 
ment though  I  manage  to  get  'round. 

"Anvhow  that's  why  I  remember 
the  gulls,  them  Wilcox  boys  thought 


the  tide  was  too  high  to  go  on  to  the 
ledge  'till  they  saw  the  gulls  hurlin' 
an'  they  got  curious  an'  went  out  to 
investigate." 

"01'  man  I'll  take  back  all  I  ever 
said  about  your  chickens!  Why, 
say,  it's  your  duty  to  feed  gulls  for 
the  rest  o'  your  bloomin'  existence, 
it  sure  is,"  ejaculated  Ben. 

"Guess  I'll  turn  in  now,  I'm  mighty 
glad  ye  told  me  that  story  though 
I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  be- 
fore, and  by  the  sounds  on  deck  I 
guess  we  are  gettin'  into  the  Harbor. 
We'll  go  ashore  early  and  surprise 
the  folks,  so  here  goes  for  a  sleep 
Jim.  Wishin'  you  a  Happy  New 
Year. 


THREE  BIG  BULL  MOOSE 

American  Hunter's  Successful  Trip  into  Canadian  Wilds 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  greater  relief 
offered  hard  pressed  man  than  that  of 
going  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  in 
quest  of  game.  Business  worries,  blues  and 
all  its  kindred  ills  are  dispelled,  even  the 
horrors  of  the  terrible  world  war  are  obliterat- 
ed for  the  time  being  and  new  life  and  energy 
take  hold  of  one's  being.  It  is  genuine  sport; 
and  while  our  own  Adirondacks  are  sufficiently 
interesting  for  the  majority,  yet  when  it  comes 
to  hunters  of  the  Rooseveltian  calibre,  bigger 
fields  are  sought.  Thus  some  years  ago  some 
of  our  prominent  visitors  and  business  men 
became  familiar  with  game  propensities  in  the 
virgin  and  practically  unexplored  forests  of 
Quebec  Province,  in  Canada.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  the  powers  of  that  country 
for  a  lease  of  250  square  miles,  conveying  to 
the  leasees,  camping,  hunting  and  fishing 
privileges  only.  The  leasees  formed  a  club 
with  substantial  fees  and  dues  known  as  the 
Sasseganata  Fish  and  Game  Club.  Each  year 
some  of  the  members  take  advantage  of  their 
rights.  This  season  three  went  forth;  F.  B. 
Guild  of  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  Ernest  H.  John- 
son of  Sabattis,  old  time  Adirondack  hunter 
and  guide,  fisherman  and  hotelman  and  John 
Keeler,  proprietor  of  that  famed  restaurant 
bearing  his  name  in  Albany. 

Meeting  in  Malone  on  October  1st,  the 
huntsmen  proceeded  to  Montreal  where  they 
ent  the  afternoon,  then  taking  a  Canadian 


Pacific  railway  sleeper  at  8.45  p.m.  were  con- 
veyed to  Mattawa  where  they  arrived  the 
following  morning  on  time  for  breakfast. 
Purchases  for  camp  life  were  made  there  and 
included  ten  gallons  of  gasoline  for  use  in 
detachable  motor  and  propeller  which  was 
later  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  driving  an 
Adirondack  guide  boat  over  game  infested 
waters  far  into  the  deep  forest's  most  hidden 
recesses.  Continuing  over  a  Canadian  Pacific 
branch  line  for  47  miles  KippawaAvas  reached. 
Railway  conveyance  ceased  here  and  a  steam- 
boat carried  them  for  the  19  miles  across 
Kippawa  Lake,  where  transfering  to  another 
boat,  ten  miles  was  made  up  North  River  to 
an  old  Hudson  Bay  trading  post,  known  as 
Hunters  Point.  This  place  serves  as  an  out- 
fitting station  and  is  the  home  of  the  guides 
who  joined  their  party  upon  arrival. 

Mr.  Guild  had  his  former  trustworthy, 
Jimmy  Hunter;  Mr.  Keeler  secured  Joe 
DeCouchie  while  to  Mr.  Johnson's  lot  came 
the  redoubtable  Matches,  a  full  blooded 
Iroquois  Indian,  with  all  the  instincts  of  his 
tribe,  his  intelligence  making  up  for  his 
deficiency  in  handling  other  tongues  save  his 
own. 

The  party  met  at  this  point  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  of  Philadelphia,  summer  sojourners  of 
Keene  Valley,  with  their  guide,  William 
Owens,  of  the  latter  place  just  returning  from 
the  wilds.   They  had  in  their  possession  three 
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good  moose  head  specimens  showing  their 
valor  was  amply  rewarded. 

Attaching  the  two-horse  power  gasoline 
engine  and  propeller  to  their  Adirondack 
rowboat  and  taking  all  necessary  supplies  the 
journey  was  continued  from  Hunters  Point 
through  the  lake  of  the  same  name  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  thence  transporting  over 
the  portage  to  Little  Birch  Lake  three  miles 
more,  then  another  portage  or  tramway  landed 
hunters  and  cargo  into  Big  Birch  Lake  which 
is  fifteen  miles  in  length.  Here  camp  was 
pitched  and  for  three  days  fishing  and  part- 
ridge hunting  was  indulged  in.  The  fish  were 
so  plentiful  that  23  gray  trout,  averaging 
three  pounds  each  were  landed  in  one  after- 
noon. Aside  from  their  own  use  fish  and 
game  were  cured  and  given  the  natives. 
From  Big  Birch  the  journey  brought  us  for 
one  day  to  Quigashi  Lake,  where  me!  oh!  my! 
what  big  finny  creatures  waited  the  tempting 
bait. 

Three  Salmon  trout  weighing  from  7  to  9 
pounds,  and  one  great  Northern  Pike  weighing 
26  pounds  and  measuring  45  inches;  also  two 
partridges  were  the  outcome  of  the  day's 
march. 

The  following  day  snow's  white  mantle 
covered  everything  around  and  water  had 
frozen  two  inches  during  the  night. 

Returning  into  Big  Birch  Lake  the  mariners 
went  on  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
latter  body  of  water  and  entered  into  Sasse- 
ganata  Lake  and  going  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
they  anchored  and  proceeded  to  make  per* 
manent  camp  on  the  shore. 

Around  Sasseganata  Lake  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Moose.  The  first  night  was  not  without 
its  reward,  for  Mr.  Keeler  shot  a  fine  big  bull 
which  gave  moose  meat  a  prominent  place 
on  the  menu  the  first  morning  in  camp.  Mr. 
Keeler  was  also  proud  of  the  head  which  he 
secured,  the  palms  being  broad  and  well 
pronged. 

The  manner  in  which  the  guides  up  in  that 
country  lure  the  big  bull  moose  to  their  doom 
is  simply  marvelous.  They  seem  to  speak  a 
perfect  cow  language  and  the  males,  like  all 
other  males,  are  easily  led  by  the  gentle 
coaxing  of  their  gentler  sex.  So  the  conver- 
sation started  by  that  affinity  calling,  ouh! 
ouh!  ouh!  and  the  coarse  answer'  invariably 
follows:  ouh!  ouh!  In  this  manner  the  Indian 
Joe  coaxed  a  big  bull  from  the  depths  of  the 
forests  into  the  lake,  and  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Albany  man's  boat  when  the 
latter  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
light  and  darkness  had  settled.  Joe,  however, 
manoeuvred  the  boat  until  the  moose's  form 


was  discernable  in  the  water'  and  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  Mr.  Kecler  to  direct  the  fatal 
bullet. 

In  much  the  same  manner  Mr.  Guild 
secured  an  excellent  trophy  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  he  scorned  to  even  consider  any- 
thing that  was  not  excellent,  so,  lo  and  behold 
in  coming  around  a  point  in  the  bay  about  the 
second  trip  out,  there  stood  in  all  his  glory, 
a  very  handsome  specimen  indeed  of  the 
Kings  of  Canadian  forestsr  The  guide  with 
his  enticing  cow  moose  language  lured  the 
unsuspecting  victim  into  the  water;  the  wind 
blowing  against  the  hunters  left  old  Mr.  Bull 
without  a  scent  and  he  came  plowing  along 
until  within  a  few  rods  of  the  canoe.  He 
stopped,  looking  directly  at  his  seducers 
for  at  least  one  minute,  then  turned  and  with 
a  snort  of  disgust  proceeded  for  shore.  At 
this  turn  of  events  Mr.  Guild  opened  fire. 
His  rifle  belched  forth  at  intervals  till  10  well 
directed  bullets  found  their  way  home,  yet  the 
hardened  old  fellow  swam  on  and  actually 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  and  standing 
erect.  With  scornful  attitude  he  faced  his 
assailants  for  the  final  charge.  It  took  two 
additional  shots  to  finish  him.  The  guide  was 
amazed;  for  in  all  his  long  experience  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  tough  old  fellow  to  bring 
down. 

The  spread  measured  57  H>  inches  and  the 
prongs  are  well  proportioned. 

Wolves  are  numerous  in  that  country. 
The  hunters  killed  one  that  was  swimming 
in  the  lake;  an  unusual  thing  it  is  said  to  see 
wolf  take  to  the  water.  This  particular  one 
must  have  been  after  some  much  desired  prey. 
While  howlings  of  packs  are  frequently  heard 
at  night,  it  remained  for  E.  H.  Johnson  and 
his  guide  to  have  a  thrill;  getting  into  close 
quarters  and  coming  out  minus  their  venison, 
but  luckily  unscratched.  It  was  on  the 
evening  following  Guild's  hunt  and  just  as 
darkness  was  settling  over  wood  and  lake, 
that  the  man  from  Sabattis  brought  down  a 
big  fellow  with  well  directed  aim.  Hunter 
and  guide  were  in  the  act  of  dragging  the 
trophy  to  the  boat,  when  they  were  startled 
by  howling  all  about  them.  Time  was  limit- 
ed and  thoughts  travelled  quickly.  The 
guide  sought  safety  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  nearest  tree.  Johnson  made  for  the 
boat.  While  getting  in  he  unfortunately 
dropped  his  rifle  into  the  water.  So  the  guide 
was  up  a  tree  and  the  huntsman  in  the  boat 
while  6  or  8  wolves  feasted  on  the  deer.  The 
guide  nearly  perished  during  the  long  cold 
night's  vigil.    The  man  in  the  boat  fared 
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somewhat  better  in  being  able  to  move  about 
and  keep  his  blood  in  circulation. 

With  the  morning's  sunlight  the  wolves 
vamoosed,  having  devoured  all  the  deer 
excepting  its  fine  head.  Mr.  Johnson  means 
to  keep  that  head.  After  mounting  it  will 
serve  as  the  background  for  effectively  re- 
counting this  harrowing  tale. 

The  wolf  menace  did  not  deter  the  man 
from  Sabattis  from  persevering  in  his  en- 
deavors to  secure  one  of  the  big  horn  species. 
So  sallying  forth  the  following  morning  with 
his  guide  Matchues,  they  carefully  proceeded 
to  a  small  lake  previously  discovered  on  a  side 
trip.  Mr.  Johnson  was  quickly  rewarded, 
running  on  to  a  fine  old  bull  taking  his  ease  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  partly  immersed  in  the 
water.  Johnson  fired  twice  from  his  canoe, 
each  shot  being  effective,  though  not  fatal. 
The  moose  made  for  the  shore,  and  was 
fairly  up  out  of  the  water  when  the  huntsman 
gave  him  the  third  ball.  He  is  described  as 
having  reared  on  his  hind  legs  and  for  one 
brief  moment  poised  erect,  then  falling  back- 
ward he  tumbled  into  the  water.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  encountered  in  getting 


the  huge  carcass  out  of  the  lake.  The  horns 
measured  49  3^  inches  and  in  every  way  met 
the  expectations  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  hunters  saw  eleven  moose  all  told. 
After  securing  one  desirable  head  each,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  was  consumed  in  run- 
ning down  the  smaller  game.  They  had  to 
their  credit  five  large  otter  and  other  fur- 
bearing  mammals,  fifteen  partridges  and  other 
game  birds  and  fish  galore. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Johnson  had  his  Indian 
guide  make  him  a  birch  bark  canoe,  and  on 
returning  from  this  trip  he  brought  it  back 
for  preservation  as  an  antique.  It  is  like  the 
race  that  produced  it  first,  fast  disappearing 
from  civilization.  It  is  made  of  birch  bark, 
ribbed  with  cedar  and  reinforced  with  natur- 
ally shaped  roots.  The  edges  are  woven 
basket  fashion.  No  nails  or  metal  or  any- 
thing known  to  modern  workmanship  was 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  canoe. 

While  the  weather  was  the  coldest  ever 
experienced  in  that  region  at  this  time  of  year, 
yet  taking  it  in  all  the  hunters  reported  a  most 
satisfactory  outing,  leaving  each  individual 
with  a  yearning  for  as  good  a  time  next  year. 


A  HUNTER'S  PARADISE  IN  CANADA 

Geo.  R.  Belton 


WE  read  of  the  hunter's  paradises  that 
exist  at  the  ends  of  the  world  where 
men  have  seldom  come  with  the  guns 
that  deal  death  to  game,  and  sometimes 
we  think  what  hunting  of  the  right  sort  we 
could  have  if  such  game  paradises  were  found 
nearer  to  our  homes,  and  we  sigh  because  it  is 
not  our  fortune  to  go  to  these  out  of  the  way 
places  and  have  the  sort  of  hunting  that  they 
provide.  But  right  at  home  in  Canada  we 
have  hunting  that  no  place  in  earth  can  beat 
and  few  can  equal.  And  these  places  rich  in 
the  best  of  game  are  not  all  in  the  silent  places 
either;  some  of  the  finest  districts  for  game  are 
found  in  older  settled  parts  of  the  country  or 
adjacent  to  them. 

Perhaps  one  will  have  to  go  further  now  to 
find  such  game  in  number  and  variety  as  was 
easily  accessible  ten  years  ago  in  the  Riding 
Mountains  of  Manitoba,  but  it  would  mean  at 
most  a  hundred  miles  further  north  and  the 
added  sport  of  the  timber  wolf  and  the  bear 


would  be  then  within  the  range  of  the  hunter; 
these  animals  were  never  found  in  the  Riding 
Mountains  to  any  extent  but  are  plentiful 
enough  in  the  Porcupines,  the  Duck  Moun- 
tains and  that  curious  offshoot  of  them,  the 
Thunder  Hill.  These  hills,  for  none  of  them 
deserve  the  title  of  mountain  with  all  it  im- 
plies, being  mere  earth  piles  with  scarcely  any 
rock  or  stone,  are  a  continuation  of  the  range 
of  wooded  elevations  that  mark  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Red  River  Valley;  they  are 
said  by  geologists  to  be  the  old  bank  of  what 
was  once  a  lake  covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers. 
Be  th^t  as  it  may,  they  stretch  off  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  a  point  a  few  miles 
north  of  Neepawa  and  leave  the  province  at 
the  most  northwesterly  corner  of  old  Manitoba 
near  the  town  of  Swan  River.  They  form  a 
continuous  range  of  hills  with  an  elevation  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet,  the  highest  point 
being  2200  feet  elevation  at  the  town  of  Sandy 
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Lake,  now  quite  a  popular  summer  resort  on 
the  C.  N.  R.  line  to  Russell.  They  are  at  all 
points,  or  were  at  least,  heavily  covered  with 
woods,  mostly  poplar  at  the  south  and  spruce 
as  one  goes  further  north.  Feathered  game  of 
all  kinds  was  abundant  in  them  originally; 
as  was  everything  that  carries  a  hoof  and  is 
known  as  game  in  that  latitude  of  America — 
jumping  deer,  moose,  elk,  and  in  the  northerly 
part  wapiti  or  caribou.  The  hills  are  now 
game  preserves  and  timber  reservations  in 
their  centres,  and  the  animals  are  again 
plentiful;  in  the  hunting  season  every  train 
brings  out  scores  of  the  very  finest  specimens 
of  horned  heads.  Beaver  were  once  very 
plentiful  on  the  many  beautiful  little  streams 
that  run  everywhere  through  the  hills;  the 
number  and  the  size  of  the  engineering  works 
the  interesting  creatures  have  left  are  a  con- 
stant wonder  to  the  explorer  and  hunter. 
Since  the  laws  protecting  the  beaver  at  all 
times  have  come  into  force  these  little  ani- 
mals have  multiplied  wonderfully  and  now  the 
visitor  to  the  hills  can  find  the  little  engineers 
at  work  reviving  old  dams  and  building  new 
ones — to  the  consternation  of  the  homestead- 
ers whose  lands  they  often  flood  disastrously. 
Near  the  station  at  Cowan,  on  the  farms  of  the 
Nash  brothers  I  saw  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  such  flooded  land  in  1914.  Complaints  are 
sometimes  justly  made  also  by  the  home- 
steaders around  the  reserves,  about  the  moose 
and  elk  destroying  haystacks  at  the  beaver- 
meadows  and  even  invading  barnyards  when 
the  deep  snow  drives  them  out  of  the  recesses 
of  the  hills.  " 

All  through  the  hills  there  are  lakes  of  all 
sizes  from  the  little  pond  that  some  old  beaver 
dam  leaves  on  a  trickling  stream,  to  lakes  like 
Clear  Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Lake  Ody,  that 
are  miles  in  extent.  And  practically  every 
lake  has  a  running  stream  through  it  with 
water  as  sweet  au  an  Ontario  spring;  every 
lake  thus  drained,  no  matter  how  small  is 
likely  to  be  full  of  good  hard,  solid  fleshed 
fish.  They  call  them  "Jacktish" — everything 
is  a  "jackfish"  in  that  country  from  the  muddy 
flavored  squawfish  that  run  in  the  warm 
prairie  streams  to  the  hard  fleshed  pickerel 
of  the  mountain  lakes.  In  Clear  Lake  and 
Sandy  Lake  there  am;whitefish  of  excellent 
quality;  in  -almost  jany  other^pond  one  can 


drop  a  troll  and  get  plenty  of  "jackfish."  I 
have  seen  no  other  kinds  but  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  fine  field  here  for  the  Dominion 
government  to  establish  a  fine  inland  fishery 
of  several  sorts  of  the  best  fish. 

Naturally  one  would  expect  this  district  to 
abound  in  wild-fowl,  and  such  expectation 
would  be  fulfilled  to  the  limit.  Not  only  are 
there  prairie  chicken  and  partridge  by  the 
thousand,  but  added  to  the  myriads  of  ducks 
that  nest  there  are,  in  the  late  fall  season,  the 
huge  flights  of  big  green-headed  mallards  that 
return  from  their  northern  nesting  places  and 
drop  off  to  rest  and  feed  in  these  ponds  and 
lakes  for  a  week  or  so  before  continuing  their 
flight  south. .  There  are  no  geese  seen  in  the 
hills,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  few  that  nest 
there;  the  big  flights  of  the  migrating  flocks 
light  on  the  prairie  near  the  edge  of  the  woods 
but  do  not  come  down  in  any  numbers  even 
in  the  parklike  country  around  the  edges  of 
the  reserve.  There  may  be  some  other  place 
where  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  ducks  and 
other  good  game-birds,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
There  are  teal  of  several  sorts,  widgeon,  wood- 
duck,  spoonbills,  Mallards  (I  will  always  write 
it  with  a  capital),  Canvas-Backs,  (two  capitals) 
black  ducks  (not  those  greasy  fellows  but  a 
fine  northern  duck  as  good  as  a  canvas-back 
and  larger),  and  black-and-white  ducks  called 
"Hudson  Bay  ducks"  by  the  homesteaders; 
I  never  saw  these  latter  fowl  elsewhere  so  do 
not  know  what  they  are  rightfully  called. 
Loons  of  enormous  size*  are  there  to  add  to  the 
wildness  by  their  weird  laughter,  and  there 
are  pelicans  and  swans,  if  one  wants  to  pick  up 
a  few  specimens  for  mounting.  These  last,  of 
course,  are  not  eatable  birds  as  anyone  knows 
though  I  have  heard  that  some  have  cooked 
and  eaten  loons,  following  the  good  old  rule; 
put  a  piece  of  a  grindstone  in  the  pot  with  the 
loon  and  boil — when  you  can  stick  a  fork  in 
the  grindstone  the  loon  is  done. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  such  places 
in  Canada,  near  to  the  homes  of  the  busy  men 
who  need  to  renew  their  strength  by  the  crack 
of  the  gun  and  the  glorious  outdoor  life  that 
nothing  provides  as  well  as  a  hunting  trip. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  leave  Canada  to  find  the 
paradises  of  hunting;  it  is  perhaps  not 
necessary  to  go  farther  than  a  hundred  miles 
or  so,  if  one  only  knew  the  places  near  by. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 


THE  map  referred  to  is  a  map  of  some 
importance,  for  salmon  is  the  big  game 
of  the  fisherman,  and  brings  in  search 
of  it  sportsmen  from  all  over  the  world  with 
big  two-handed  rods  and  large  noisy  reels 
and  (what  Canada  much  desires)  a  deep 
purse  for  camps,  guides  and  outfit.  Harry 
Allen,  President  of  the  New  Brunswick  Guides 
Association,  has  known  the  Cains  River  as 
one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  salmon  were  fre- 
lentlv  caught  twenty  miles  up  from  the 


junction  with  the  better  known  Mirimichi, 
but  he  believed  that  if  the  right  kind  of  fisher- 
men got  there,  they  would  find  salmon  all 
the  length  of  at  least  eighty  miles. 

The  investigation  was  made  a  short  time 
ago  by  a  party  of  sporting  writers  and  editors 
from  the  United  States.  Maximillian  Foster, 
a  salmon  fisherman  of  twenty  years  standing, 
who  knows  New  Brunswick  and  Newfound- 
land like  a  book,  and  writes  for  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post";  Hughie  Fullerton,  of  the 
Chicago  "Examiner,"  Jack  Lait,  of  the  Chi- 
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cago  "Herald,"  Grantland  Rice  and  W.  O. 
M'Geehan,  of  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
and  L.  0.  Armstrong,  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Economics,  Washington,  D.C.,  an 
old  campaigner  who  has  hunted  and  fished 
in  the  Canadian  woods  for  over  fifty  years, 
and  A.  0.  Seymour,  General  Tourist  Agent 
of  Uw?  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  an  ardent 
fisherman. 

When  they  arrived  at  Fredericton,  all  the 
local  fishermen  were  pessimistic.  "If  there 
are  salmon  in  the  Cains,"  they  said,  "you 
have  come  at  the  wrong  time.  They  went 
out  with  the  ice  and  are  now  at  sea.  Better 
go  home  and  come  back  in  a  month?'  It 
was  cold  and  raining,  the  worst  kind  of 
weather  for  flyfishing,  but  nothing  daunted, 
they  set  out. 

With  eight  fishermen,  one  movie  picture 
operator  from  the  Essanay  Company  of 
Chicago,  and  nine  guides,  the  fleet  started 
out  near  the  head  of  the  Cains  River,  fishing 
the  pools  as  they  went  down.    The  first  day 


they  struck  only  trout,  but  from  the  second 
day  onwards  the  movie  man  was  busy. 
Twice  he  had  to  choose  between  two  fisher- 
men who  had  hooked  their  salmon  at  the 
same  time.  Maximillian  Foster  had  a  basket 
of  thirteen,  ranging  from  seven  to  eighteen 
pounds.  The  largest  measured  forty-two- 
and-a-half-inches,  which  means  that  if  it 
had  been  taken  in  the  fall  it  would  have 
weighed  forty-two-and-a-half  pounds.  Every 
member  of  the  party  had  what  he  came  for, 
thanks  to  Silver  Doctor  and  Parmachene 
Belle,  the  two  flies  that  the  Cains  River 
salmon  seem  to  like.  In  one  pool  seven 
beauties,  weighing  between  them  sixty-eight 
pounds,  were  taken  out  in  two  hours,  and  it 
was  only  dark  and  lack  of  time  that  closed 
the  sport.  Result,  eight  happy  fishermen, 
one  happy  movie  man,  and  one  supremely 
proud  Harry  Allen,  who  saw  that  his  claims 
were  justified  and  that  Cains  River  could 
take  its  place  for  salmon  besides  the  hitherto 
more  famous  waters  of  the  Mirimichi  and 
the  Restigouche. 


THE    OLD  CANOE 
Eric  A.  Darling 


My  seams  gape  wide  so  I'm  tossed  aside 

To  rot  on  a  lonely  shore, 
While  the  leaves  and  mold  like  a  shroud  enfold, 

For  the  last  of  my  trails  are  o'er; 
But  I  float  in  dreams  on  Northland  streams 

That  never  again  I'll  see, 
As  I  lie  on  the  marge  of  the  old  portage 

With  grief  for  company. 

When  the  sunset  gilds  the  timbered  hills 

That  guard  Timagami, 
And  the  moonbeams  play  on  far  James  Bay 

By  the  brink  of  the  frozen  sea, 
In  fantom  guise  my  spirit  flies 

As  the  dream  blades  dip  and  swing 
Where  the  waters  flow  from  the  Long  Ago 

In  the  spell  of  the  beck'ning  spring. 

Do  the  cow-moose  call  on  the  Montreal 
When  the  first  frost  biles  the  air, 

And  the  mists  unfold  from  the  red  and  gold 
That  the  autumn  ridges  wear? 

When  the  white  falls  roai  as  they  did  of  yore 
On  the  Lady  Evelyn — 

Do  the  square-tail  leap  from  the  black  pools 
deep 

Where  the  pictured  rocks  begin? 


Oh!  the  fur-fleets  sing  on  Timiskaming 

As  the  ashen  paddles  bend, 
And  the  crews  carouse  at  Rupert  House 

At  the  sullen  winter's  end; 
But  my  days  are  done  where  the  lean  wolves 
run, 

And  I  ripple  no  more  the  path 
Where  the  gray  geese  race  'cross  the  red 
moon's  face 
From  the  white  wind's  Artie  wrath. 

Tho'  the  death-fraught  way  from  the  Sag- 
uenay 

To  the  storied  Nipigon 
Once  knew  me  well,  now  a  crumbling  shell 

I  watch  the  years  roll  on. 
While  in  memory's  haze  I  live  the  days 

That  forever  are  gone  from  me, 
As  I  rot  on  the  marge  of  the  old  portage 

With  grief  for  company. 


GAME  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW 


BRUNSWICK 


THE  last  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Game 
Warden  of  New  Brunswick  showed  the 
game  season  to  have  been  a  very  success- 
ful one.  The  receipts  from  game  for  the 
year  ending  October  1916,  amounted  to 
$45,133.80  as  against  $40,730.74  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  $4,403.06.  Fines  to  the 
extent  of  $1,500.00  were  imposed  and  some 
$1,258.67  collected  up  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  report. 

While  many  animals  were  killed  large 
heads  were  exceptionally  rare.  The  disturb- 
ance that  moose  are  subject  to  during  the 
rutting  season  has  a  deleterious  effect  and 
for  this  and  other  reasons  the  Chief  Game 
Warden  in  his  report  strongly  urged  that  the 
season  open  October  1st  in  lieu  of  September 
15th.  He  further  suggested  that  the  sale  of 
moose  and  caribou  meat  be  prohibited  for 
one  year  and  that  a  non-resident  deer  license 
of,  say,  $15.00  be  issued.  The  deer's  worst 
enemy,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  the  wild  cat 
and  the  caribou's  worst  enemy,  the  deer. 

A  list  of  game  killed  in  1916  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  province  aggregated  1511 
moose,  2826  deer  and  103  caribou. 

The  revenue  received  from  the  sale  of 
Game  Licenses'  from  September  15th  to 
January  15th,  1917,  amounted  to  $44,324.45. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Game 
Laws  in  force  1917: — 

Summary  oj  Game  Laws  oj  New  Brunswick 
In  Force  1917. 

No  person  shall  hunt,  take,  kill,  wound  or 
destroy  any  game  or  game  birds  within  this 
Province,  except  during  the  Open  Season 
for  such  game  and  game  birds,  nor  unless  he 
has  first  obtained  a  license  so  to  do  under 
the  penalties  prescribed  by  "The  Game  Act, 
1909,"  and  amending  Acts. 

Open  Season  For  Game. 

Moose,  Caribou  and  Deer:  Open  Season, 
September  15th  to  November  30th. 

Cow  Moose  and  Cow  Caribou  of  any  age, 
and  Calf  Moose  or  Calf  Caribou  under  the 
age  of  three  (3)  years,  shooting  of  prohibited 
at  all  seasons. 

No  person  shall  kill  or  take  more  than  one 
Bull  Moose,  one  Bull  Caribou  and  two  Deer 
during  any  one  Open  Season. 

Moose,  Caribou  and  Deer — Trapping  of  or 
snaring  or  hunting  with  dogs,  or  in  the  night 
time,  i.e.,  between  one  hour  after  sunset  and 


one  hour  before  sunrise,  is  prohibited. 

Beaver:  Hunting  of  prohibited  until  July 
1st,  1917. 

Sable:  Hunting  of  prohibited  until  July 
1st,  1916. 

Mink,  Otter,  Fisher:  Open  Season,  No- 
vember 1st  to  March  31st. 

Muskrat:  Open  Season,  March  25th  to 
May  15th. 

Partridge:  Open  Season,  September  15th 
to  November  30th. 

The  sale  of  Partridge  and  Woodcock  is 
prohibited  to  September  15th,  1917. 
.  Wild  Geese,  Brant,  Teal,  Wood  Duck, 
Dusky  Duck,  commonly  called  Black  Duck: 
Open  Season,  September  1st  to  December  1st. 

Woodcock  and  Snipe:  Open  Season,  Sep- 
tember 15th  to  December  1st. 

Shore,  Marsh  or  Beach  Birds,  on  or  along 
Beaches,  Islands  or  Lagoons  bordering  on 
the  tidal  waters  along  Northumberland 
Strait,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay 
Chaleur:  Open  Season,  August  15th  to 
December  31st. 

Wild  Geese,  Brant,  Teal,  Wood  Duck, 
Dusky  Duck,  commonly  called  Black  Duck — 
Hunting  of  with  automatic  gun  or  rifle,  punt 
gun  or  swivel  gun,  trapping  or  snaring,  or 
hunting  with  the  use  of  nets  or  artificial  lights, 
or  while  using  a  motor  boat,  is  prohibited. 
When  sink  boxes  are  used,  licenses  must  be 
procured  from  the  Crown  Land  Office — 
Fee  $1.00.  Limit  of  birds:  Twenty  Ducks 
per  day  per  gun;  Woodcock  and  Partridge 
10  birds. 

Sea-gulls,  Pheasants  and  small  birds  fre- 
quenting fields  and  woods  (except  Blackbirds, 
Crows  and  English  Sparrows) — killing  of 
prohibited  at  any  season. 

Shooting  any  game  on  Sunday,  or  in  any 
park  or  pleasure  resort,  is  prohibited. 

Guides  must  be  registered  at  Crown  Land 
Office— Fee  $2.00. 

Licenses.  Guides  and  camp  help  must 
take  a  License  for  that  business,  costing  one 
dollar,  and  are  prohibited  from  shooting  big 
game  when  acting  as  such.  Only  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  Province  can  obtain  Licenses 
as  guides  or  camp  help. 

Non-residents  hunters  prohibited  from 
hunting  unless  accompanied  by  a  licensed 
guide. 

Taking  or  carrying  guns  or  other  fire-arms 
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in  forest  lands  between  November  30th  and 
September  15th  in  the  year  following,  without 
a  permit  from  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Mines,  is  prohibited. 

License  to  kill  one  Bull  Moose  and  one  Bull 
Caribou  and  two  Deer  to  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  the  Province,  three  dollars.  To  a  non- 
resident of  the  Province,  fifty  dollars.  To 
be  obtained  from  the  Grown  Land  Depart- 
ment, Fredericton,  or  from  an  authorized 
vendor  of  licenses.  Each  license  shall  be  in 
force  for  one  Open  Season. 

Ten  dollars  non-resident  Deer  Licenses  are 
abolished. 

Non-residents — License  to  kill  game  birds, 
$10,  who  are  also  required  to  pay  $5  for  the 
privilege  of  angling  in  the  Province. 

Non-residents  must  take  out  a  License  to 
trap  fur -bearing  animals;  License  Fee,  $25.  A 
"non-resident"  means  any  person  who  is  not 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Province  and 
actually  domiciled  therein. 

No  game  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage  during 
the  close  season. 

Transportation  of  game:  All  game  must 
be  "tagged"  for  transportation,  and  no  game 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  Province  without  a 
special  permit  from  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Mines. 

Heads  and  carcasses  of  game  will  be  seized 
unless  properly  "tagged,"  and  unless  the 
coupon  "return"  tag  issued  with  the  License 


is  returned  to  the  Crown  Land  Office. 

Not  more  than  two  Moose  and  two  Cari- 
bou are  permitted  to  be  killed  by  persons 
working  or  staying  at  any  one  lumber  camp. 

All  guides  and  taxidermists  must  make 
yearly  returns  to  the  Crown  Land  Office. 
Taxidermists  not  later  than  December  1st. 
Guides  not  later  than  December  31st. 

Bounties:  Every  application  for  bounty 
on  Wild  Cats  must  be  certified  by  a  Game 
Warden  or  an  ex-officio  Warden.  Forms 
supplied  at  Crown  Land  Office. 

No  License  shall  issue  to  a  Minor  under 
16  years  of  age. 

No  "digging  out"  of  foxes  allowed. 

No  "silencer"  allowed  on  guns. 

No  carcass  of  any  game  to  be  left  on  the 
ground  or  in  any  stream  or  lake. 

Fur-bearing  animals  can  be  kept  in  cap- 
tivity. Fees— Mink  $3,  Beaver  $2,  Martin 
$3,  Fisher  $5,  Otter  $3,  Sable  $5  each;  Musk- 
rat,  50c.  per  pair;  nominal  fee  for  other 
fur-bearing  animals.  Red  Foxes  and  Ra- 
coons, $1  for  five. 

No  hunting  shall  be  done  with  hounds. 

Automatic  rifles  can  be  used  for  killing  big, 
game  but  not  for  birds. 

George  J.  Clarke, 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines. 
Crown  Land  Office,  1st  January,  1917. 


DON'TS  WITH  FIREARMS. 

Don't  point  firearms  at  any  human  being  or 
domestic  animal.  Keep  the  muzzle  toward 
the  ground  or  in  the  air. 

Don't  take  a  loaded  firearm  into  a  house, 
vehicle  or  boat. 

Don't  set  firearms  down  without  unloading. 

Don't  jump  or  climb  a  fence  or  jump  a 
stream  without  unloading. 

Don't  shoot  without  knowing  what  you  are 
shooting  at. 

Don't  get  snow  or  dirt  in  your  gun — it  will 
burst. 

Don't  leave  your  hunter's  license  at  home. 
Be  sure  it  is  in  a  safe  place  on  your  person 
before  you  start. 
h  Your  hunter's  license  does  not  give  you  the 
right  to  hunt  on  posted  land,  reservations, 
parks  or  within  the  city  limits.  Land  owners 
have  a  lawful  and  moral  right  to  say  who  may 
hunt  on  their  property.  Respect  these  rights 
and  they  will  have  more  regard  for  you  and 
your  sport  and  recreation. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  RACCOON 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THERE  is  one  sport  recognized  in  our 
country  that  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the 
best;  a  sport  that  is  indulged  in  by 
young  and  old  alike  in  the  late  autumn  not 
only  in  the  great  South  but  throughout  the 
north  and  in  the  East  and  the  West — the 
gport  of  coon  hunting.  There  are  those  who 
hold  racoon  hunting  as  one  of  the  most  spirited 
of  outdoor  sports,  and  the  chase  it  affords  is 
exciting,  exhilarating  and  enjoyable.  Racoon 
chasing  time  is  as  eagerly  awaited  by  its 
army  of  enthusiasts  as  is  the  opening  of  the 
trout  season  by  the  fly-caster,  the  bass  season 
by  the  bass  fisherman,  or  the  game  bird 
season  by  the  true  and  tried  wing  shooter. 
When  the  woods  are  barren  and  the  leaves 
lie  thick  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  crowding 
valley  and  glen;  "when  the  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkin  and  the  corn  is  in  the  shock,"  as 
Riley  puts  it,  it  is  then  that  the  racoon  hunter 
is  in  his  element.  Coon  hunting  is  a  sport 
with  a  reputation,  for  from  away  back  in 
the  earliest  times  when  settlers  were  clearing 
the  land  and  making  their  homes  in  the 
wilderness  it  was  indulged  in.  How  pleasant 
it  is  to  pick  up  an  old  and  rare  volume  on 
sport  in  the  long  ago  and  read  the  weirds  in 
praise  of  this  form  of  hunting.  And  how 
■enjoyable  to  note  that  we  are  still  following 
the  game  much  as  it  was  followed  then  and 
with  the  same  identical  and  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  always  the  part  of  the 
young  boy  in  those  days  to  chase  racoons 
when  the  days  of  November  came  on  and 
the  nights  were  still,  crisp  and  cold  and  the 
moon  high  in  the  ah .  And  so  it  is  now  for 
the  boy  who  lives  in  districts  where  the 
raccoon  still  holds  out.  He  is  sure  to  be 
after  him  in  the  late  autumn,  eager  to  secure 
one  of  these  beautifully  furred  fellows  that 
are  so  good  at  sprinting  across  the  landscape 
and  so  ingenious  at  outwitting  the  dogs  as 
they  follow  in  his  track. 

Nor  is  this  a  game  only  for  the  young  to 
indulge  in,  for  there  are  any  number  of  men 
who  yearly  find  pleasure  in  this  sport.  It  is 
a  standard  pleasuie  and  one  that  gives  a  man 
a  chance  to  try  out  his  dogs  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability.  A  good  'cooa  dog,  or  hound 
is  truly  a  profitable  and  pleasurable  acquisi- 
tion. The  better  bred  the  hound,  or  dog, 
the  better  and  the  more  exciting  is  the  sport; 
and  dogs,  trained  especially  for  'coon  hunting 


may  be  purchased  from  reliable  handlers, 
or  breeders.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  aver- 
age raccoon  chasing  dog  or  hound  is  not  a 
specially  bred  animal.    I  have  proved  that 
the  most  promiscuously  cross-bred  dog  if 
instructed  in  youth  may  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  the  trail-following  coon  dogs. 
Though  on  the  other  hand  they  may  not  be 
totally  reliable,  for  many  of  these  animals 
are  general  utility  performers — that  is  to  say 
they  may  not  only  be  used  in  chasing  raccoon, 
but  also  foxes,  and  again  may  make  good 
rabbit  dogs.    The  joke,  howevei,  with  most 
of  these  dogs  is  that  they  are  liable  to  leave 
a  raccoon  trail  and  follow  a  rabbit  trail, 
haplessly  crossing  the  coon  trail.    The  result 
is  often  a  bad  mix-up  and  this  recalls  to  my 
mind  an  occurrence  that  happened  one  aut- 
umn when  I  was  inveigled  into  going  out  with 
a  pair  of  raccoon  chasing  enthusiasts.  The 
dog  that  accompanied  us  I  will  not  endeavour 
to  characterize — more  than  to  say  that  if  one 
were  to  diagnose  his  breed  he  would  have 
to  call  together  all  the  dog  authorities  in  this 
country,  including  friend  Hochwalt,  Bruette 
and  the  whole  world  staff.    Well,  we  set  out 
on  that  memorable  chase  and  chnse  it  surely 
proved  to  be.    Over  hill,  tarn  and  glen  our 
able  feet  followed  fast  and  faster.  Once 
I  almost  met  with  disaster  as  I  fell  sprawling 
over  a  mountain  ol  a  pumpkin  that  I  will 
swea.  had  been  milk-fed  to  attain  that  mighty 
size.    I  do  not  know  how  long  we  followed 
that  inconceivable  dog  but  finally  in  the 
midst  of  an  old  orchard  the_  dog  proclaimed 
lhat  he  had  "treed"'  the  object  of  his  violent 
attention.    We  hunied  in  and  shining  two 
sharp-lighted  lanterns  around  to  our  intense 
disgust  we  discerned  there  in  the  branches, 
fur  bristled  all  over,  a  monster  Tom-Cat. 
Well — words  can  hardly  describe  it.    I  can't. 
I  took  a  closer  look  at  the  dog,  my  eyes  boring 
into  him;  and  I  walked  home  that  night 
feeling  as  though  I  had  robbed  a  paralyzed 
widow,  or  had  taken  candy  away  from  a 
helpless  babe  strapped  in  a  go-cart!  Assuied- 
ly,  a  good  'coon  hound  is  a  mighty  good 
acquisition,  and  affords  the  best  of  results 
but  nothing  should  be  expected  of  a  scrub 
dog  like  the  above-mentioned. 

An  Indian  Summer  Night. 
We  had  decided  upon  a  Wednesday  night 
for  a  hunt  and  with  this  in  view  had  been 
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making  preparations.  Our  party  consisted 
of  lour  men  and  we  had  to  our  credit  four 
dogs,  two  of  them  owned  by  a  neighboring 
hunter.  They  were  all  trail-experienced,  by 
the  way,  and  had  been  in  more  than  one 
scrap  in  which  our  able  friend  the  raccoon 
had  always  been  finally  bested.  Only  one 
of  these  dogs,  however,  a  tan  hound,  had 
been  purchased  from  a  breeder;  the  other 
dogs  had  won  their  training  under  his  lead. 
It  is  really  amazing  what  can  be  done  with  a 
dog  under  the  leadership  of  a  true  and  tried 
trailer.  By  starting  them  eaily  in  the  game 
they  catch  on  to  it  without  due  trouble  with 
the  result  that  much  can  be  expected  of  them. 
Nat's  hound  was  an  old-timer,  and  when  his 
prolonged  bay  fell  upon  the  quiet  of  the 
night  hour  it  was  certainly  startling  to  say 
the  least.  Besides  Nat,  there  was  Benjy, 
Dick  and  myself,  and  their  three  dogs.  One 
of  these  was  an  Irish  Setter,  another  a  beagle, 
and  the  third  one  a  nondescript  with  a  dash 
of  shepherd  blood  in  her.  They  weie  good 
dogs  all  of  them  and  could  be  relied  upon 
under  the  lead  of  the  tan  hound  to  do  their 
best. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
that  we  got  together  at  the  cross-roads.  A 

Nat  and  Benjy  were  already  there  and 
Dick  and  I  coming  up  added  to  the  merry 
crew.    There  were  three  lanterns  among  us 
and  these  added  not  a  little  to  the  glamour  of 
our  assembly.    For  it  is  always  a  gay  and 
happy  crowd  that  gathers  for  the  hunt  when 
old  bier  'coon  is  to  be  run  down.    The  fas- 
cination of  'coon  hunting  persists  long  after 
one  has  passed  the  boy  stages.    Let  me 
describe  the  scene.    There  were  the  flicker- 
ing lanterns  casting  their  rays  here  and  there 
as  they  were  moved  about;  there  were  the 
smiling  faces,  and  the  pipes  a-going;  there 
were  the  dogs  straining  and  trying  to  get  out 
of  their  ropes,  and  leaping  about  in  the 
ecstacy  of  their  abandonment  as  though 
they  could  not  tell  how  glad  they  were  to 
be  out,  and  working  themselves  up  to  fever 
heat  for  the  trail  to  be  followed.    Old  Bell, 
the  tan  hound,  was  not  sparing  himself  by  a 
long  shot  and  was  sniffing  the  ground  and 
looking  askance  at  his  master  as  though  say- 
ing:   "Hurry  up — hurry  up;  or  they  will 
get  away.    Let's  be  going  because  I  cannot 
wait  another  minute!"    And  such  a  night  on 
which  to  stage  a  hunt  for  the  fleet-footed  ones. 
Indian  Summer  was  now  in  the  midst  of  her 
glory;  the  air  was  still  as  a  tomb,  and  there 
was  a  fresh,  brisk  wind  just  barely  rustling 
through  the  woods,  and  stirring  the  trees 
here  and  there.    The  sky  was  sparsely  clouded 


but  the  sky  between  was  steel  blue,  and  the 
stars  shone  in  the  heavens  like  pin-points  of 
vivid  flame.  It  is  on  just  this  sort  of  a  night 
that  the  raccoon  takes  it  upon  himself  to  go 
out  for  a  stroll  to  see  how  many  things  he 
can  devour  before  the  grey  of  dawn  is  upon 
the  world  of  Nature.  A  great  feeder  on 
frogs  and  crawfish  in  the  streams  he  can 
always  be  found  along  the  waterways,  delving 
or  turning  sod-hunks  and  debris,  prying  out 
dormant  frogs.  Therefore  it  is  always  best 
to  amble  along  the  streams  when  endeavour- 
ing to  pick  up  a  likely  trail.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  place,  for  being  a  friend  of  corn  as 
food,  he  will  be  found  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
helping  himself  to  what  is  best  in  the  shocks. 

"A  better  night  than  this  you  have  got 
to  show  me,"  says  Nat  after  greetings  have 
been  said.  "It's  just  warm  enough  to  call 
the  slick  fellows  out.  By  the  way,  as  I  was 
setting  a  few  traps  along  the  creek  to-day  I 
noticed  a  large  'coon  track.  Say,  Mister 
Man,  but  he  is  a  dandy.  He  was  down  there 
last  night,  but  he  is  too  wise  to  get  in  my 
traps.  We  will  spot  him  to-night.  I  do 
believe  that  old  'coon  will  run  to  thirty 
pounds.  I  don't  suppose  I'll  have  to  make 
the  roll-call?" 

"I  was  here  a  minute  ago,"  said  Benjy, 
he  with  a  big  red  sweater  crowded  up  around 
his  neck  as  though  it  were  Arctic  weather,, 
and  coal  going  steadily  upwaid. 
"Present,"  says  Dick. 
"Heah,"  I  said;  having  been  in  the  South 
I  always  thought  it  catchy  and  humorous 
to  talk  in  dialect.  But  then  anything  you 
say,  do,  or  try  to  do  when  you  are  out  'coon 
hunting  is  uproariously  funny. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Nat,  filling  his  pipe 
anew  foi  the  lace,"  such  being  the  case  {puff- 
puff)  I  move  that  all  of  those  heiein  (puff- 
puff)  piesent  do  theiefore  proceed  to  toe 
the  mark  for  the  evening  Marathon,  and  may 
the  largest  'coon  that  ever  nibbled  a  frog 
come  into  our  bag  to-night.  Having  said 
this,  let's  now  continue!" 

"I  move  we  hit  the  cornfield  down  below 
Sam'els  first,"  said  Nick.  "I  just  know  tnat 
there  is  a  'coon  down  in  that  cornfield  to- 
night, and  before  we  hit  for  the  stream  let's 
try  out  that  cornfield." 

Dick  won  unanimously  and  the  procession 
moved  on.  The.e  was  merry  laughter  and 
many  a  story  as  we  swung  along.  Said  Benjy: 
"Did  you  ever  hear  the  stoiy  about  the  Irish- 
man who  said  that  Ireland  was  the  oldest 
country  in  the  world.  No?  Well  an  Irish- 
man and  another  fellow  were  talking  and  the-. 
Irishman  said  that  Ireland  was  the  oldest 
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country  in  the  world.  'I  low  do  you  make 
that  out?'  said  his  listener,  'there  were  no 
Irishmen  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  Noah.' 
'Sure,  there  were,'  says  the  Irishman;  'but 
they  were  not  called  Irishmen  then — they 
were  called  Egyptians.'  'But,'  said  the  other 
fellow,  'there  were  no  Irishmen  on  the  Ark.' 
'No,  of  course  not,'  said  the  Irishman,  '/or 
Ireland  was  an  independent  nation  at  that 
time  and  owned  her  own  boats.'  " 

"I  heard  another  story  the  other  day,  'bout 
a  German  and  an  Irishman  who  had  a  fight 
over  European  questions.  They  agreed  that 
the  fellow  who  got  licked  first  should  holler 
out:  'Sufficient!'  Well  they  got  to  fighting 
and  a  half  an  hour  later  the  Irishman  tottered 
bloody  and  beaten  against  the  building,  and 
hollered  'Sufficient!'  The  German  sagged  to 
his  knees  and  muttered:  'That's  the  word 
I  been  trying  to  think  of  for  twenty  minutes." 

"Minds  me,"  said  Nick,  "of  a  story  some- 
thin'  like  that  'bout  a  German  and  an  Irish- 
man who  were  going  to  fight  a  duel  with 
pistols.  The  German  was  a  mighty  broad 
pusson,  corpulent  like  ye  know.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Irishman  was  a  skinny  shaver. 
'It  ain't  fair,'  says  the  German,  'you  are  too 
thin;  there  is  not  enough  of  a  mark  to  shoot 
at.'  'All  right,'  says  the  Irishman,'  and  pro- 
curing a  piece  of  chalk  he  drew  a  small  round 
circle  on  the  German's  breast.  'What's  that 
for?'  says  the  German.  'Well,'  says  the 
Irishman,  that  evens  things  up.  Every  shot 
I  put  outside  uh  that  circle  don't  count!'  " 

"Like  an  Irishman  fresh  from  th'  old  sod," 
says  Benjy,  keeping  pace  and  talking  loud, — 
"who  gaw  an  old  man  and  a  stripling  of  a  kid 
using  a  cross-cut  saw  on  a  timber.  He  stood 
watching  for  a  while  and  noticed  that  every 
time  the  saw  passed  through,  the  old  man 
almost  pulled  the  saw  out  of  the  kid's  hands. 
This  because,  of  course,  he  was  the  stronger. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  Irishman,  so  after 
watching  a  while  he  jumped  on  the  old  man's 
back,  and  taking  him  down  he  gave  him  a 
severe  thrashing.  Finally  jerking  the  old 
man  to  his  feet  he  indicated  the  boy  and  the 
saw  with  his  finger,  an'  said:  maybe  you'll 
let  the  boy  have  the  saw  nowV 

The  Trail  In  The  Corn. 
In  the  cornfield  the  shocks  tattered,  though 
containing  the  full  of  the  summer's  produc- 
tion, were  standing  there  in  the  mellow  moon- 
light like  a  village  of  Sioux  teepees,  awaiting 
the  time  of  husking.  At  the  lower  edge  of 
the  field  the  dogs  were  released,  Old  Bell 
the  tan  hound,  first  and  the  others  one  after 
anothei.  Instantly  Bell  was  scouting  around 
with  dilated  nostrils.    The  others  followed 


suit  and  in  and  around,  here,  there  and  every-  / 
where  the  clan  of  them  were  busy  hunting 
for  that  first  trail  in  the  cornfield  where  Dick 
was  sure  there  was  a  big  one,  perhaps  /or 
the  reason  that  here  in  past  seasons  an  able 
one  had  always  been  scouted.  We  followed 
the  dogs  as  much  as  possible  waiting  the 
signal.  The  whole  lower  end  of  the  field 
was  thus  combed,  and  the  western  part  of 
it  was  next  taken  up  by  the  dogs.  It  was 
during  one  of  those  anticipatory  moments 
that  Old  Bell's  silence-shattering  bay,  an- 
nouncing a  discovery  rang  out,  to  be  followed 
instantly  by  the  tuneful  beagle  with  his 
characteristic  tones,  followed  by  the  shrill 
yap,  yap  of  the  near-shepherd,  with,  of  course, 
the  setter  playing  mute.  Oh  what  a  medley 
of  voices  that  was!  And  how  it  tickles  a 
person  to  hear  it!  One  wants  to  buckle  up 
in  joy  and  shout.  There  is  something  so 
irresistible  about  it. 

"Say,  listen  to  that  old  Bell,  will  yuh," 
breathed  Nat,  slapping  his  thigh,  his  face 
one  solid  overwhelming  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 
"Gosh,  I'll  swear  that  trail  was  made  not 
less'n  an  hour  ago.  0  boys,  but  they're 
after  him.    Listen,  listen  to  that!" 

We  hurried  after  the  baying,  and  the  flight 
of  the  dogs  with  an  eagerness  in  proportion 
to  the  pervading  enthusiasm.  Now  there 
is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  chase 
is  going  to  end  in  a  'coon  hunt.  This  de- 
pends much  upon  the  age  of  the  'coon,  his 
sprinting  ability  and  his  powers  of  endurance. 
He  may  tree  up  or  den  up  in  short  order  and 
then  again  he  may  lead  a  merry  chase  with 
no  set  hour  of  termination;  some  of  these 
raccoons  too  are  wise  old  fellows  and  will 
take  their  pursuers  into  the  worst  of  brambles 
and  thickets  thus  hoping  to  elude  even  the 
most  persistent.  Now  as  we  progressed 
under  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  lanterns 
we  would  pause  now  and  then  to  listen.  The 
flight  did  not  cease,  however,  though  the  bay- 
ing of  the  dogs  did  not  gain  especially  in 
fervor.  Fifteen  minutes  passed  and  still  the 
trail  led  on.  Then  suddenly  the  baying  in- 
creased two  fold,  and  became  steady  and 
wrought  into  one,  with,  however,  the  deep 
tones  of  Bell  pre-eminent  over  all,  and  be- 
tween the  lighter  tone  of  the  beagle  and  the 
vociferous  yap-yap  of  the  shepherd.  The 
trail  was  getting  fresher  and  the  'coon  was 
being  hard  run. 

"It  can't  last  much  longer,  I'll  tell  you," 
breathed  Nick.  "They're  forcin'  him  close 
now  and  watch  my  word,  in  ten  minutes  he 
will  be  "treed"  or  I  miss  a  guess." 

"I  do  hope  he'll  not  run  into  the  holes  in 
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the  cliffs.  You  see  he's  making  for  the  river. 
That's  sure  a  bad  sign." 

"They'll  nail  him  before  that,"  comforted 
enthusiastic  Benjy. 

And  as  we  had  anticipated,  about  ten  min- 
utes later  we  paused  with  bated  breath  and 
listened.  The  whole  medley  of  dog  and 
hound  voices  were  gathered  into  one;  and 
the  announcement  of  "treed"  was  upon  the 
air.  Increasing  our  speed,  with-  enthusiasm 
redoubled,  we  hurried  down  the  hill  and 
into  a  woods  bordering  on  the  river.  Here 
the  trees  were  heavy  in  growth  and  all  of  a 
large  caliber.  We  were  all  wondering,  no 
doubt,  in  what  size  of  a  tree  that  old  brer 
coon  had  taken  safety.  And  there,  as  we 
came  in,  were  the  dogs  around  the  tree  in 
question,  a  large  oak.  Flashing  the  lanterns 
around  we  sized  it  up. 

"0  that  ain't  bad,"  said  Dick;  "could  have 
been  worse.  I  can  climb  that  in  nine  shakes. 
Am  I  it?" 

"The  honor,"  commented  Nat  decisively, 
"is  all  yours — and  far  be  it  from  us  to  pre- 
vent youi  going  up." 

"We'll  shine  first  and  see  if  we  can  spot 
him,"  announced  Benjy,  for  if  those  animal 
eyes  could  be  made  out  a  shot  f#om  the  .22 
Winchester  Repeater  would  bring  him  down. 
But  though  our  lanterns  flashed  here  and 
there,  no  eyes  could  we  make  out,  The  tree, 
however,  was  a  large  one,  many-limbed,  and 
there  were  many  chances  for  him  to  hide. 
Dick  was  finally  nominated.  I  gave  him  the 
time-honored  boost;  he  stood  on  my  shoulders 
and  even  ruthlessly  put  a  mud-varnished  boot 
on  my  head  to  show  his  utter  ingratitude  or 
funny  sense  of  humor.  Up  he  went,  for  a 
wiry,  active  young  man  is  Dick.  Our  lan- 
terns showed  him  the  way  to  some  extent 
and  Nat,  cutting  a  forked  pole,  hung  his  an- 
tern  on  that  and  lifted  it  on  high.  This  shone 
nicely  and  by  its  aid  Nick  was  soon  in  among 
the  branches.  We  heard  him  clambering 
around  here  and  there  and  kept  up  a  steady 
hail  of  such  questions  as: 

"Got  him?" 

"Is  he  there?" 

"Tell  us  where  he'll  come  down?" 
"If  you  fall  be  careful  not  to  dent  the  tree," 
etc. 

Dick  combed  the  contents  of  one  side  of 
the  tree  but  found  nothing  there,  so  went 
into  the  realms  of  another  section.  Here 
the  something  we  were  after  was  located, 
for  the  next  thing  we  knew  came  that  startling 
woid  from  above:  "Here  he  is,  and  oh  but 
he  is  a  dandy!" 

"Where  will  you  want  him  and  when?" 


says  Dick.  "He's  here  on  the  west  side  of 
the  tree.  Get  the  dogs  there,  and  tell  me 
when  to  shake  him  down." 

So  to  the  west  side  of  the  tree  we  all  went, 
and  when  the  announcement  came  to  shake 
him  down,  there  was  a  vigorous  noise  above 
and  suddenly  something  crashed  down  like 
a  ton  of  brick;  that  something  was  a  coon, 
with  legs  working  like  piston  rods,  for  un- 
learned indeed  is  an  old  coon  that  does  not 
hit  ground  running.  And  such  a  coon!  Gosh 
but  he  was  a  specimen!  We  got  just  one 
flashing  glimpse  of  him  as  he  shot  downward, 
out  of  the  very  heavens  it  seemed,  and  fell 
almost  plump  in  the  midst  of  those  dogs. 
Then  there  followed  a  scrap  that  was  well 
worth  the  ticket.  Do  not  for  a  minute 
think  that  a  raccoon  cannot  well  take  care 
of  himself.  It  was  snip,  slash,  whang  from 
the  word  go;  and  what  a  tumble  it  was.  But 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  there  was  that  'coon, 
the  personification  of  fight,  his  teeth  based, 
his  eyes  glittering  like  animated  beads,  doing 
damage  at  every  stroke.  The  shepherd  re- 
tired out  of  the  circle  with  a  lascerated  nose 
and  one  eye  closed;  and  the  others  received 
their  dues.  But  that  wise  old  hound,  Old 
Bell,  was  watching  his  moment  and  when 
it  came  (he  was  doing  most  all  of  the  active 
fighting  by  the  way)  he  closed  on  the  'coon 
and  pinned  him,  fastening  his  teeth  like  a 
vice  on  the  neck  of  the  raccoon  and  shaking 
him  with  vigor  and  force.  Very  soon  all 
the  fight  was  out  of  him;  and  we  picked  up 
the  quarry  ere  the  dogs  had  a  chance  to  dig 
in  and  spoil  the  hide. 

0,  but  that  was  a  'coon  for  you!  Plump, 
well  fed,  the  fur  fully  prime,  glossy,  and  as 
clean  as  any  fur  ever  was  clean.  It  was  the 
finest  raccoon  I  had  ever  seen.  What  a 
muff  that  fur  would  make,  with  that  brush 
as  a  sweeper.  There  we  stood  and  admired 
him  from  every  point  of  vantage  speculating 
upon  his  weight. 

"It'll  go  twenty-five  pounds  at  least," 
said  Benjy. 

"Better' n  that,"  helped  Dick,  hefting  the 
'coon.  "Sure,  that  'coon  goes  to  twenty- 
eight  anyhow." 

"It  must  be  the  'coon  the  tracks  of  which 
I  saw,"  said  Nat,  inspecting  the  fellow  closely. 
"I  don't  think  there  is  a  'coon  in  these  parts 
that  will  go  any  better  in  weight.  I'll  swear 
that's  the  'coon. 

Wrhat  with  the  dogs  jumping  around  and 
eyeing  the  'coon  with  sparking  orbs;  it  was 
an  animated  sight.  How  one  observes  the 
brute  force  in  it  all,  however  as  though  it 
were  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  though  the 
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chances  of  escape  are  about  equal  for  both. 
Were  it  a  dead  certainty  that  the  old  raccoon 
would  be  captured  without  any  chance  of 
getting  away,  the  chase  would  not  have 
enough  of  the  sporting  element  about  it  to 
appeal  to  a  true  sportsman. 

After  resting  for  a  space  we  slung  the  cap- 
ture over  oui  back  and  once  again  took  the 
trail  through  the  woods  and  by  agreement 
next  hit  for  the  stream  that  Nat  had  specu- 
lated about  in  the  beginning  as  being  the 
possible  night  holdout  of  that  big  'coon. 
Nat  was  not  at  all  certain  that  the  specimen 
we  had  obtained  was  identical  with  the  one 
whose  tracks  he  had  seen.  By  this  time  it 
was  gradually  creeping  on  into  the  night. 
Everything  was  pervaded  with  stillness  and 
the  woods  were  solemn  and  majestic  around 
us.  What  a  setting  indeed,  and  one  not  to 
be  easily  forgotten. 

"  and  these  two  Irishmen,"  Benjy  was 

eternally  rambling  on,  "were  walking  down 
a  railroad  tiack.  They  hadn't  never  seen 
fireflies  and  someone  had  told  them  that 
they  were  yery  dangerous,  the  bite  of  them 
being  sure  death.  So  as  they  were  walkin' 
down  the  track  they  see  in  the  distance  a 
light  comin'  their  way  and  for  some  reason 
or  another  they  didn't  know  it  was  a  head- 
light on  a  train."Pat",  says  Mike,  "in  Hivins 
name  we're  followed;  the  deadly  firefly  is 
close  upon  us" .  They  started  to  run  but  the 
light  kept  growing  larger  and  larger  you  know, 
of  course;  and  the  fastei  it  came  the  faster 
the  Irishmen  ran.  Pietty  soon  Pat  saw  there 
was  no  way  of  escaping  on  the  track  so  he 
shouts  in  Mike's  ears:  "No  use  Mike.  It's, 
gainin'.  We'll  have  to  take  to  th'  timber". 
Mike  increased  his  running  and  hollered  back, 
"If  we  can't  make  it  on  clear  foot,  me  boy 
there's  no  use  in  the  timber." 

That  we  were  to  strike  a  new  trail  down 
there  by  the  creek  we  all  felt  to  be  a  certain 
thing. 

Therefore  hurrying  on  we  finally  made  it 
and  at  the  place  where  Nat  had  seen  'coon 
tracks  the  day  before  we  released  the  dogs. 
Again  they  began  coursing  the  bank  and 
hunting  the  bushes,  the  good  hound,  Bell, 
searching  cunningly  all  along  the  shoie  for 
the  tell-tale  tracks,  for  hTTknew  his  secrets 
well.  Thus  wre  proceeded  up  the  stream 
w  hen  suddenly  a  trail  was  struck,  right  under 
a  big  thorn-apple  tree  the  red  fruit  of  which 
was  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  ground, 
and  on  which  that  particular  raccoon  had  no 
doubt  been  feeding.  Old  Bell's  signalling 
bay  was  deep  and  the  sound  of  it  reverberated 
on  the  air  filling  the  night  with  strange  music. 


There  was  soon  a  medley  in  operation  and  we 
as  eagerly  took  up  the  new  trail. 

And  what  a  roundabout  'coon  that  was. 
He  was  sure  to  take  us  into  the  thickest  of 
the  brambles,  into  the  deepest  of  the  coverts, 
down  glen  and  up  hill,  up  and  away;  with  us 
ever  following,  the  lanterns  swinging  and 
voices  mingling;  speculations  as  ever  at  high 
water  mark.  We  had  continued  in  that 
manner  for  a  long  time  and  were  ever  in 
expectation  of  hearing  that  dog  bark  treed 
but  no  bark  was  heard  so  on  we  went. 

"That  'coon,"  remarked  Benjy  with  mark- 
ed asperity,"  is  some  Marathoner.  I'll 
swear  he  has  the  sprintin'  record  of  all  the 
coons  in  this  here  county." 

"It  may  be  another  Tom-Cat,"  laughed 
Dick,  glancing  at  me  in  the  lantern  glow. 
"If  I  keep  running  any  longer  I  am  sure  I 
can't  stop." 

"Just  a  little  further,"  says  Nat,  for  there 
is  one  thing  about  an  old  'coon  hunter;  you 
never  find  him  tiring."  There,  what'd  I 
tell  you?  Hear  that?  The  music  is  growing 
more  lusty.    The  trail  is  getting  hot." 

Sure  enough,  the  baying  increased  and  we 
redoubled  our  energy.  It  may  have  been  a 
half  hour  later  that  the  bark  of  "treed," 
stationary,  rang  out.  In  due  season  the 
tree  in  question  was  reached  and  it  was  found 
to  be  a  large  maple  the  'coon  had  chosen  to 
secrete  himself  in.  But,  0  what  a  tree  it  was 
to  climb.  The  question  was  not,  could  it 
be  climbed,  but  how  long  would  it  take  and 
in  what  manner  was  one  to  go  about  it. 
Being  somewhat  light  and  agile  I  was  chosen 
to  make  that  climb.  I  do  not  mind  shinning 
up  trees  but  there  are  some  specimens  I  do 
not  specially  like  trying  out;  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  However  it  is  all  in  the  game, 
but  getting  a  good  boost  I  embraced  that 
bark  lovingly  and  progressed  at  a  snail's  pace. 
I  don't  know  how  I  did  it;  it  may  be  on. 
account  of  the  cornflakes  I  had  consumed; 
it  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  sawdust- 
coffee  I  had  drunk  ten  years  before,  that  had 
still  remained  in  my  system  to  do  its  good 
work  of  adding  steel,  vim,  vigor  and  other 
things  to  the  muscles — anyhow  just  wher* 
I  was  about  to  throw  up  the  candle  and  fall 
to  my  doom  I  got  hold  of  a  twig  and  pulled 
m\self  up.  By  the  aid  of  the  hung  up  lan- 
terns I  was  able  to  make  out  things  in  fair 
shape;  and  what  was  my  astonishment  after 
searching  high  and  low  to  find  out  on  a  gnarled, 
limb  what  appeared  to  be  two  balls  of  fur. 
I  made  my  way  cautiously  forward  and  finally 
was  in  reach  ol  that  limb.  There  proved  to  be 
two  raccoons  instead  of  one,  and  the  savage 
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shout  of  exultation,  deep  and  prolonged 
that  arose  from  below  on  receiving  this  in- 
formation shook  the  earth  and  dislodged 

some  boulders  I  smiled  as  I  saw 

that  crew  of  dogs  down  there  eyeing  the  tree- 
top,  for  they  knew  pretty  well  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  five  minutes.  So  I  shook 
the  limb  and  down  they  went  one  after  an- 
other.   .    .    .    and  all  I  heard  below  was 


the  sound  of  the  commotion  that  ensued. 

We  bagged  two  'coon  in  that  tree,  of  which 
one  rivals  description.  Never  have  I  laid 
eyes  on  a  raccoon  with  such  long  legs.  We 
understood  then  why  the  chase  had  been  so 
long  in  duration.  The  fur,  however,  was  in 
excellent  condition  and  we  looked  back  on 
the  night's  hunt  with  much  satisfaction. 


HOW  ANIMALS  HEAL  THEMSELVES 

N.  TOURNEUR 


FEW  things  in  wild  nature  are  more 
remarkable  than  how  many  animals 
contrive  to  heal  themselves  when 
wounded  or  unwell.  It  is  *  because  of  this 
instinct  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  poison  the 
coyote,  for  as  soon  as  the  animal  feels  the 
poison  at  work  in  its  body  it  seeks  for  a  clump 
of  grass,  tetsa  grass,  which  is  very  wiry  and 
edged  like  a  saw,  and  by  means  of  making 
itself  sick  through  eating  this  grass  the 
coyote  throws  off  the  poison.  Many  dogs, 
and  wolves,  do  the  same. 

Cats  when  unwell  chew  a  certain  kind  of 
grass,  best  known  as  'cat  grass,'  and  so  get 
well  again;  and  these  great  cats,  the  pumas, 
often  unknowingly  show  their  whereabouts  to 
the  hunter  by  the  well  chewed  clumps  of  cat- 
grass  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  lairs. 

Birds  eat  certain  berries  when  they  are 
unwell,  which,  when  they  are  healthy  again, 
they  will  not  even  look  at.  Again,  in  the 
spring  the  reindeer  when  in  poor  condition 
makes  its  way  to  the  swamps  many  miles 
from  its  usual  feeding  grounds,  to  eat  there 
a  certain  kind  of  moss  that  grows  very 
plentifully  among  the  rushes  and  water  grass. 

Sheep  travel  great  distances  to  get  ivy, 
which  has  a  most  wonderful  power  of  re- 
lieving their  sufferings  and  restoring  them 
to  good  health.  Though  oxen  and  wild  cattle 
also  munch  ivy  when  feeling  unwell,  few  other 
animals  avail  themselves  of  this  plant  that  is 
so  dangerous  when  eaten  by  human  beings. 

Dogs,  as  is  well-known,  both  wild  and 
domesticated  are  great  eaters  of  a  certain  kind 
of  grass,  that  enables  them  to  be  sick,  and  so 
throw  off  the  poison  or  other  thing  upsetting 
their  stomach. 

The  Indian,  following  the  trail  of  a  deer,  can 
tell  the  condition  of  the  animal  he  is  after 
long  before  he  sees  it,  simply  by  taking  note 
what  particular  herbs  it  eats  on  the  way.  If 
the  animal  has  stopped  at  the  foot  of  each 
oak  tree  to  paw  the  ground  for  acorns,  this  is 


sure  proof  that  it  might  be  in  better  health, 
for  acorns  are  a  recognized  tonic  of  the  wilds. 
A  deer  in  sickly  condition  will  dig  out  certain 
healing  herbs  known  to  the  Indian,  whereas 
a  deer  in  good  health  does  not  trouble  with 
seeking  such  tonics. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  ani- 
mals healing  themselves  is  found  with  the 
bighorn  sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
make  annual  trips  to  the  salt  rocks,  or  salt 
licks  as  they  generally  are  called,  and  travel 
great  distances  in  order  to  procure  the  salty 
tonic.  They  remain  for  some  days  beside  the 
rocks  licking  and  drinking,  then  finally  they 
return  once  more  to  their  far  distant  moun- 
tain haunts.  "  A  wounded  bighorn  will  lie 
beside  the  salt  licks  for  days,  till  finally  it  is 
enough  recovered  to  return  to  its  kind. 

These  recognized  salt  licks  have  been 
visited  by  wild  creatures  for  many  ages,  with 
the  result  that  the  so  called  rocks  are  worn 
away  into  a  labryinth  of  caves  and  deep 
recesses,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  salt 
seams.  Among  these  caverns  the  sheep  hide 
themselves,  and  can  sometimes  be  approached 
with  ease  so  intent  are  they  in  getting  the 
necessary  cure.- 

Old  hunters,  indeed,  make  special  note  of 
the  whereabouts  of  these  salt  licks,  and  lie  in 
hiding  by  them  for  such  animals  as  are  likely 
to  pay  a  visit.  Wolves,  deer,  and  bears  also 
make  regular  visits  to  the  salt  rocks,  and 
deeply  trodden  runways  are  to  be  found  lead- 
ing in  all  directions  to  and  from  them. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  two  finest  tonics  in 
Nature,  and  two  that  all  animals  fall  back 
upon,  are  sleep  and  pure  water,  and  when 
death  comes  upon  the  wild  creatures  it  is 
usually  when  they  are  sleeping  by  some  clear 
stream  or  tonent,  to  which  they  have  made 
their  way  when  sickness  overtook  them.  For 
Nature,  more  kindly  to  her  creatures  of  the 
wilds,  than  to  man,  has  given  them  the  in- 
stinct for  the  healing  of  themselves. 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 

HOLIDAY  REFLECTIONS 


CHRISTMAS  seems  to  the  writer  the  goal 
of  the  year  towards  which  we  inevitably 
tend  through  all  the  other  seasons,  a 
season  the  charm  of  which  is  soul-satisfying, 
the  climax  of  the  child's  expectations  and 
the  parents'  joy  in  witnessing  the  delight  of 
the  child  in  the  things  that  Christmas  brings. 
Sorrows  may  intervene,  cold  despair  chill 
the  fireside  and  the  smile  that  dawns  so  brigh  t- 
ly  may  fade,  but  at  Christmas  time  is  felt  that 
hope  of  and  infinite  desire  for  happiness  that 
makes  life  worth  the  struggle.  It  is  fitting 
that  such  a  day  should  intervene  to  break 
the  winter  calm  and  furnish  a  climax  to  the 
year  that  has  gone,  a  day  when  we  may  cele- 
brate the  fruitful  harvests  that  have  been 
stored  away  in  barns  and  lofts  wherewith 
to  tide  man  over  the  perilous  days  of  ice 
while  the  fields  are  resting  from  their  summer 
season's  toil.  It  is  a  glad  day,  a  day  of  hope, 
not  only  for  the  moment  but  a  day  on  which 
to  look  back  with  feelings  of  pleasant  rem- 
iniscence. It  is  a  day  of  thankfulness,  for 
kindliness  and  affection  not  only  for  those 
near  and  dear  but  for  those  human  beings, 
our  blood  and  bone  brothers,  who  perhaps 
in  critical  places  far  from  the  hearths  of  home 
know  not  the  influence  of  the  flickering  home 
firelight.  Christmas  is  a  day  for  rejuvenation 
and  the  discarding  of  black  cloaks  of  gloom, 
a  day  for  putting  on  the  finest  smile  and  for 
using  the  most  gentle  speech.  It  is  a  day 
for  looking  into  life's  great  mirror  and  seeing 
therein  a  future  tinted  with  the  rarest  sunset 
hues,  it  is  a  day  for  the  resurrection  of  lost 
hopes  and  the  rebuilding  of  inspirations.  It 


is  a  day  for  both  giving  and  sharing,  for  the 
manifestation  in  a  particular  manner  of  that 
spirit  which  we  hope  may  some  day  be  gen- 
erally diffused  throughout  the  earth  but  which 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  and  rivalry  has 
kept  in  abeyance  or  dormant  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

And  what  of  the  angler  on  this  day  of  days? 
It  may  be  that  he  sits  dreaming  over  past 
experiences  extracting  pleasure  from  such 
things  as  dreams  are  made  of,  dreams  that 
are  redolent  of  cooling  river  scenes  and  branch- 
ing, over-hanging  trees  along  a  river  margin. 
It  may  be  that  on  this  day  greater  trout  are 
captured  than  have  ever  been  captured  be- 
fore, and  that  leaders  of  heavenly  strands 
are  twanging  to  the  rush  of  some  river  king, 
it  may  be  that  little  rivers  become  big  rivers 
and  so  called  hapless  or  luckless  days  become 
red  letter  days,  days  that  may  be  ringed 
about  with  red  as  was  done  by  saints  of  old 
to  denote  memorable  occasions.  This  time 
of  reflection  is  a  season  of  review,  a  time  for 
marshalling  up  recollections  and  living  over 
again  the  happy  experiences  that  are  common 
in  the  life  of  an  angler.  One  gathers  into  his 
creel  a  marvellous  quota  of  happiness  in 
living  over  again  these  delights  of  angling 
and  such  days  as  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  highwater  mark 
of  the  patient  angler's  endeavor.  Of  sordid 
gold  he  may  not  have  reaped  an  abundance 
during  the  year  that  has  passed  but  he  has 
had  time  to  think  of  the  large  brown  trout 
at  the  Big  Bend  or  the  fine  brook  trout  he 
captured  one  June  day  in  the  pool  just  above 
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Irfyman's  Bridge.  He  may  be  wonderfully 
rich  in  feeling  through  having  fashioned  a 
new  and  quite  faultless  fly  which  to  his 
amazement  the  trout  have  been  quite  crazy 
to  test.  A  success  like  this  is  alone  the  rival 
of  a  most  acceptable  Christmas  gift.  To  top 
things  off  he  may  have  constructed  three 
dozen  of  these  flies  as  a  gift  to  his  best  friend 
who  may  be  expected  to  smile  from  ear  to 
ear  on  receipt  of  them  and  spend  his  winter 
in  viewing  and  re-viewing  them  as  oppor- 
tunity permits.  Only  the  angler  can  reajize 
the  blessedness  of  his  own  particular  reflec- 
tions on  Christmas  Day  and  in  the  holiday 
space  that  intervenes  between  that  and  the 
ushering  in  of  the  New  Year. 

Great  men  of  all  ages  have  extolled  the 
pastime  of  angling.  Its  storehouse  for  re- 
flection is  never  exhausted,  for  the  very  reason 
that  its  charm  is  endless.  We  may  search 
far  a-field  for  other  enjoyments  to  engage  our 
minds;  we  may  experiment  with  the  faltering 
and  transitory  splendors  of  so-called  happi- 
nesses, but  all  of  these,  save  angling,  we  shall 
discard  because  they  do  not  answer  man's 
practical  as  well  as  his  spiritual  needs.  The 
process  of  angling  is  no  brazen  side-show; 
it  does  not  consist  in  bluster  and  loud  words; 
the  true  angler  does  not  boast  of  supremacy 
in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  fishes  butcher- 
ed. Rather  is  angling  a  key  that  opens  the 
door  on  a  Great  Quest.  It  mirrors  new  ideals 
and  greater  achievements.  It  paints  a  ripple 
of  laughter  on  the  face;  mellows  the  prospect; 
takes  the  ragged  edges  from  one's  delibera- 
tions and  makes  one  truly  the  envy  of  his 
fellow-men. 

Age  is  no  discouragement  to  the  angler. 
Rather  it  is  an  impetus  to  greater  zeal.  How 
many  men  just  begin  to  live  at  sixty  years 
I  do,  not  know,  but  I  am  willing  to  wager  that 
many  an  angler  at  sixty  is  of  the  confident 
opinion  that  another  sixty  years  will  not 
see  his  book  of  life  closed.  We  may  suspect 
that  some  anglers  never  die,  but  live  on  for- 
ever, which  is  not  in  the  least  strange  con- 
sidering the  godliness  of  the  art  of  angling, 
which  is  healthiness  and  cleanliness  per- 
sonified! 

At  this  juncture  it  would  seem  fitting  to 
quote  the  words  of  Barton. 

"If  one  loves  life  and  would  continue  long 
in  it  let  him  fish.    Fishermen  grow  in  wisdom 

as  they  grow  in  years  and 

how  many  of  the  ideas  that  have  made  men 
truer  and  nobler  have  come  out  of  long  days 
on  the  bank,  when  there  were  no  bites!  Fish- 
ing is  human  life  epitomized.  There  is  the 
water,  calm,  inscrutable,  impenetrable, — the 


symbol  of  fate, — into  which  every  man  casts 
his  line.  What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  for 
him  no  man  may  see.  The  tiny  minnow  of 
misfortune  which  nibbles  away  his  bait  may 
be  followed  the  next  moment  by  a  monstrous 
catch  of  good  luck,  sweeping  him  almost  off 
his  feet.  What  happened  yesterday  in  this 
very  spot  is  no  augury  of  what  may  take  place 
to-day.  Always  there  is  the  hope  that  the 
next  fling  of  the  line  will  bring  the  reward; 
always  the  lure  of  the  one  more  try.  And 
as  one  grows  older  in  fishing,  even  as  one 
grows  older  in  living,  there  comes  the  same 
consoling  truth — thai  one  need  not  catch  big 
fish  in  order  to  be  happy.  That  the  spirit 
of  the  fishing  is  more  important  than  the  size 
of  the  catch:  that  he  who  fishes  well  must  fish 
with  a  calm  arid  tranquil  soul,  drawing  his 
reward  from  the  joy  of  his  fishing  rather  than 
from  the  weight  of  his  fish.  To  one  who  can 
tune  his  soul  to  it,  there  is  consolation  in  fish- 
ing, and  healing  and  peace.  After  their 
Great  Friend  had  gone,  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  desolate.  Where  should  they  turn? 
What  could  they  do?  And  Simon  Peter, 
seeking  comfort,  answered:  'I  go  a-fishing!' 
Every  fisherman  in  the  world  knows  exactly 
how  he  felt." 

It  argues  well  for!  any  man  that  he  loves 
angling — angling  such  as  is  temperate  and 
happily  administered.  Its  purpose  is  simply 
to  erase  obnoxious  wrinkles  in  one's  tempera- 
ment and  kindle  a  strange,  sweet  worship  of 
streams  and  fishes  in  one's  being.  It  pro- 
claims to  the  world  its  spirit  of  hope,  by  those 
inner  resurrections,  rising  anew  with  the 
dawn  of  each  season.  Angling  to  the  angler 
is  the  well-spring  of  happiness,  feeding  the 
stream  of  Life  as  it  rushes  on  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  Ocean  of  Immortality! 

Undoubtedly,  too,  much  publicity  as  regards 
good  fishing  waters  near  civilization  has  its 
good  as  well  as  its  ill  effects.  The  recom- 
mendation of  a  good  lake  or  stream  by  a  well- 
meaning  angler  guides  many  a  brother  to 
the  right  place,  so  that  he  may  go  there  and 
get  his  limit  and  enjoy  the  happiness  that 
another  brother  of  the  angle  has  experienced. 
Too  great  publicity,  however,  will  ensure 
very  good  waters  being  swamped  by  anglers 
and  fishermen,  with  the  result  that  such 
grounds  are  soon  depleted  of  their  finny  life, 
and  surely  of  their  best  specimens.  Perhaps 
all  might  be  well  if  every  man  took  but  a 
certain  limit  and  quit  at  that,  but  we  do  not 
generally  witness  such  a  rational  state  of 
affairs  for  there  are  men  who  will  fish  as  long 
as  fish  strike,  taking  often  ten  times  more 
than  they  can  use,  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
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laws  and  righteous  equations.  It  is  too  bad 
that  such  should  be  the  ease.  The  honest 
angler  is  not  to  blame  in  the  least  for  the 
destructivcness  that  is  abroad,  but  it  is  the 
lawless  members  of  the  fishing  clan  who  help 
to  sap  the  waters  of  their  finny  life,  so  help- 
ing to  make  the  waters  unattractive,  if  not 
entirely,  then  certainly,  in  part.  The  more 
publicity  a  water  is  given  the  more  anglers 
will,  as  a  result,  go  there  to  do  better — or 
worse.  There  are  repulsive,  blatant  humans 
who  will  destroy  just  for  the  sake  of  destroy- 
ing, thus  catering  to  a  strident  cave-day 
instinct  to  excell  by  being  superior  in  killing. 
A  majority  of  these  men  are  bullies  and  walk 
eternally  around  with  a  chip  on  their  shoul- 
ders ready  to  belay  all  who  question  their 
moral  right  to  destroy  that  which  was  placed 
in  the  waters  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
George  0.  Shields,  many  years  ago  invented 
the  term  "game  hog"  to  fit  the  men  who  kill 
unduly  of  our  feathered  and  furred  game. 
It  is  a  fitting  name,  even  though  it  be  severe. 
We  are  living  on  the  brink  of  an  entirely  new 
era,  which  will  aim  straight  at  the  bulls-eye 
of  conservation.  Let  us  all  strive,  who 
sincerely  love  our  wild  regions  to  see  that  we 
carry  the  lesson  of  sparing  and  protection 
to  the  unseeing.  Perhaps  the  law  at  times 
will  convince  many  of  their  wrongs.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  places  where  it  is  needed  and 
only  broadmindedness  and  alertness  will  save 
many  waters  from  actual  depletion.  I  recall 
one  instance  where  I  directed  the  attention 
of  the  game  wardens  to  a  particular  case  of 
lawlessness  in  the  catching  of  fish,  where  no 
limit  or  means  seemed  to  be  recognized.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Commissioner  that  some 
person  would  need  to  be  arrested,  as  a  lesson 
to  the  others,  and  so  several  were  arrested 
and  some  unheard  of  fines  imposed.  The 
result  was  that  a  hasty  end  was  put  to  law- 
lessness, and  there  was  an  immediate  with- 
drawal, from  the  scene,  of  those  who  had  made 
themselves  obnoxious.  There  are  times  when 
some  sad  object  lessons  must  be  made.  If 
brazen  offenders  can  be  selected  as  such  object 
lessons  so  much  the  better.  They  deserve 
it — as  for  instance,  men  who  net  game  fishes 
to  sell  to  market;  men  who  seine  out  brook 
trout  for  the  hostleries  of  the  elite;  high  grade 
cafes,  and  hotels.  Nothing  can  be  more 
offensive  than  this  and  if  the  brook  trout  is  to 
be  saved  such  things  must  be  zealously 
ferreted  out. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  excessive 
publicity  given  to  any  well-known  water  will 
have  a  tendency  to  deplete  the  fishes  in  that 
water,  owing  to  the  bringing  in  of  tojo  many 


anglers.  In  writing  a  fishing  story,  concern- 
ing fishing  very  near  the  crowded  centers, 
while  obviously  the  reader  prefers  that  the 
lake  and  region  be  named,  for  my  part  I  con- 
sider it  best  to  omit  the  name  of  the  lake  or 
river  simply  saying  "a  certain  lake  in  On- 
tario" in  such  and  such  a  region.  Brook 
trout  waters  in  Ontario  should  scarcely  ever 
be  named,  though  the  region  might  be  de- 
signated. 

Says  W.  T.  Hornaday,  perhaps  the  greatest 
conservation  man  the  world  ever  knew,  "The 
inland  streams  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  lack  fishes  because  they  have  been 
outrageously  overfished, — wastefully,  wicked- 
ly depleted,  without  sense  or  reason,  by  men 
who  scorn  the  idea  of  conservation.  .  .  . 
The  great  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the 
people  who  catch  fish  as  with  the  brutally 
destructive  laws  that  permit  fishermen  to 
catch  four  or  five  times  as  many  fish  as  they 
should.  There  are  a  great  many  sportsmen 
who  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  all  right  to 
take  all  the  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds  that 
the  law  allows.  Whenever  any  destruction 
is  waged  on  that  basis  I  always  charge  it  to 
the  abominably  liberal  laws,  that,  in  many 
cases,  seem  framed  to  promote  destruction. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  streams  of  this 
country  very  soon  will.be  so  nearly  destitute 
of  fish  that  fishing  will  become  a  lost  art. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  overfishing 
abuse  is  particularly  vicious  and  destructive 
because  in  those  cold  streams  the  fish  mature 
slowly,  their  food  being  very  scarce  and  dear, 
and  the  fish  are  so  hungry  that  they  are 
easily  caught.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  com- 
pletely fish  out  a  mountain  stream  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  or  in  the  Pacific 
States." 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  these  words 
by  Hornaday.  He  hits  the  nail  fairly  on  the 
head  when  he  mentions  the  case  of  the  moun- 
tain trout,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  most  low  and  despicable  of  wanton 
destructiveness  occurs  in  these  little  frequent- 
ed regions.  British  Columbia  is  a  case  in 
question.  The  rest  of  the  Western  portion 
of  Canada,  included  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
also  comes  into  the  limelight.  With  trans- 
portation facilities  becoming  more  and  more 
adequate  and  modernized  the  little  entered 
places  are  being  tapped.  Transferred  to 
virgin  regions,  where  the  trout  snap  up  any 
fly  that  is  tossed  to  the  brim,  any  number 
may  be  acquired  and  no  doubt  unnecessary 
numbers  are  thus  acquired. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  game  laws 
in  other  portions  of  Canada,  Ontario  has 
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some  exceptionally  careful  laws  as  to  the 
taking  of  fish.  The  open  season  and  limits 
as  to  weight  and  length  follow: 

Bass — June  16th  to  April  14th  following 
year  (vicinity  of  Point  Pelee  July.  16th  to 
May  24th,  following  year),  both  days  in- 
clusive. Under  ten  inches  must  be  returned 
to  the  water  uninjured.  Not  more  than  eight 
may  be  caught  in  any  one  day  by  any  person. 

Salmon  Trout — December  1st  to  October 
31st  following  year,  both  days  inclusive. 

Lake  Trout  and  Gray  Trout — December  1st 
to  October  31st.  All  lake  trout  under  two 
pounds  must  be  returned  to  the  water  un- 
harmed. 

Maskinonge — June  16th  to  April  14th  fol- 
lowing year,  both  da\s  inclusive.  Only  four 
may  be  taken  in  one  day  by  any  person. 
Under  twenty-four  inches  must  be  returned 
to  the  water  uninjured. 

Pickerel  {Dore) — May  16th  to  April  14th 
following  year,  both  days  inclusive.  Only 
twelve  pickerel  (dore)  may  be  caught  in  one 
day  by  one  person,  and  all  under  fifteen  inches 
may  be  returned  to  the  water  uninjured. 

Brook  Trout — May  1st  to  September  14th, 
both  days  inclusive.  This  open  season  also 
applies  to  river  trout  and  speckled  trout. 
Thirty  only  may  be  caught  in  one  day  by  any 
person.  Under  six  inches  must  be  returned 
to  the  water.  Not  more  than  ten  pounds 
may  be  taken  in  one- day  though  the  number 
may  be  less  than  thirty" 

Whitefish —  December  1st  to  October  31st 
following  year,  both  days  inclusive.  Under 
two  pounds  may  not  be  caught. 

These  are  far  better  rulings  than  are  found 
in  some  of  the  States,  where  for  instance  as 
high  as  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bass  are  allowed 
in  one  day.  The  result  has  been  in  such 
States  that  the  bass  supply  is  fast  passing 
and  the  hatcheries  are  kept  busy  supplying 
the  demand.  Where  ten  inches  is  the  length 
demanded  in  Ontario,  nine  inches  is  allowed 
in  many  States.  Eight  bass  of  legal  length 
is  more  than  enough  for  any  man  in  one  day's 
fishing,  say:  four  in  the  morning  and  four 
in  -  the  afternoon.  Can  any  more  actually 
be  made  use  of,  without  being  wasteful?  I 
think  not,  unless  one  is  indiscriminately  fish- 
ing for  the  market. 

The  ruling  as  regards  muscallonge  is  a 
singularly  good  one,  only  four  being  allowed 
in  one  day.  Any  man  who  takes  four  muskies 
in  one  day  can  ask  for  no  more.  In  Ontario, 
however,  the  muscallonge  must  be  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length.  In  the  States  it  is 
generally  thirty  inches.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  raise  the  length  limit  in  the 


North  to  thirty  inches  also.  This  would 
conserve  a  great  stock  of  small-sized  muskies 
that  should  have  their  freedom.  However, 
the  ruling  that  four  alone  be  taken  is  a  good 
one  and  quite  makes  up  for  any  deficiency  in 
the  length  limit. 

No  doubt  in  time  the  number  limit  on  brook 
trout  must  be  lowered.  While  as  yet  thirty 
allowed  in  one  day's  fishing  is  not  overly 
great,  still  in  time  that  number  must  be 
chopped  in  half  to  allow  fifteen  as  a  day's  kill. 
However,  not  more  than  ten  pounds  being 
allowed  plugs  a  loop-hole  whereby  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  pounds  in  large  fishes  may 
be  acquired,  since  if  thirty  large  brook  trout 
were  allowed,  without  pounds  limit,  the  law 
would  be  a  most  lenient  one. 

True,  not  all  people  abide  by  these  laws. 
And  many  break  the  laws  out  of  sheer  spite 
and  meanness;  but  if  the  laws  are  generally 
observed  much  good  will  be  the  result.  The 
trouble,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  is  that 
once  a  fisherman  has  acquired  a  fish,  whether 
it  is  under-sized  or  not,  he  is  prone  to  keep 
it  just  to  swell  the  number  taken.  In  this 
way  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions  of  game  fishes  are  done  away  with 
annually.  The  shame  of  it  all  is  that  the 
people  at  large  cannot  be  made  to  see  this 
point.  Their  value  as  a  food  is  practically 
nil  and  the  keeping  of  such  under-sized  fishes 
certainly  does  not  add  laurels  to  the  crown 
of  the  angler.  This  is  a  point  that  all  trout 
fishermen  should  realize,  and  especially  the 
brook  trout  angler  that  all  under-sized  trout 
should  be  slipped  back  into  the  water.  In 
doing  this  one  should  always  handle  the  fish 
with  wet  hands,  as,  if  the  trout  be  handled 
with  dry  hands  it  will  remove  a  precious  slime 
that  covers  the  body  and  when  returned  to 
water  this  slimeless  part  of  the  body  will  at 
once  be  attacked  by  parasites  and  fungus 
growths  will  be  the  result  as  a  result  of  which 
in  a  short  time  the  fish  dies.  Practically 
all  fishes  should  be  handled  with  wet  hands, 
and  certainly  those  that  are  below  the  legal 
size  and  which  one  intends  to  return  to  the 
-water. 

Personally,  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  the 
practice  of  catching  hundreds  of  fishes  and 
returning  them  to  the  water,  just  for  the  sport 
of  thus  catching  them.  A  little  of  this  is  all 
right,  but  too  much  is  too  much.  I  am  come 
to  think  after  a  great  number  of  years  of 
study  of  the  point  that  the  returning  of  fishes 
in  this  manner  (especially  large  fishes)  has  a 
tendency  to  educate  the  fishes  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  future  such  waters  will  yield 
but  very  few  to  the  net.    This  is  proven  in  so 
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called  civilized  waters  where  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  fishes  throng  the  waters  but 
which  same  fishes  are  exceedingly  chary  about 
accepting  any  lure,  no  matter  how  ingenious 
the  fisherman  is.  If  the  fishes  have  a  means 
of  communication  and  warning,  one  to  an- 
other I  do  not  know,  nor  does  anyone,  but 
I  am  certainly  of  the  belief  that  something 
like  this  is  the  case. 

Furthermore,  that  part  of  the  law  which 


Bays  you  must  put  back  in  the  water  any  fish 
under  a  certain  length  has  a  quirk  and  twist 
to  it,  as  many  a  fish  is  taken  with  the  hook 
imbedded  deep  clown  in  its  throat.  This* hook 
cannot  be  dislodged  without  seriously  hurting 
the  fish,  yet,  according  to  the  law  this  fish 
must  be  returned  to  the  water.  Few  of  these 
internally  hurt  fishes  ever  live  any  length  of 
time. 


THE  CHARRS  UNDER  VARIED  AND 
CONFLICTING  CONDITIONS 

Being  a  Consideration  of  Little  Spoken  of    Members  of  the  Charrs  of  America;  and 
a  Revealing  Light  on  the  Sea-going   Nature  of   the  Brook  Trout, 
(Salvelinus  fontinalis). 

(Continued  from  last  number). 


"One  trout  scale  in  the  scales  I'd  lay, 

(If  trout  had  scales),  and  'twill  outweigh 

The  wrong  side  of  the  balances." 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

IF  the  above  lines  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  of  the  trouts  I  would  give  the 
rainbow  trout  the  palm  as  matching 
best  with  Lowell's  lines;  and  if  a  charr  were 
referred  to  I  would  most  certainly  place  the 
laurels  on  Salvelinus-fontinalis,  the  brook 
trout,  or  charr  as  he  really  is.  Lowell  was 
an  Easterner  and  the  brook  trout  in  his  day 
were  teeming  in  the  fine  Eastern  State  streams 
so  we  can  well  believe  that  he  referred  to  the 
lordly  brook  trout,  or  charr.  His  poetic 
assertion  is  fitting  in  every  sense  oi  the  word 
for  the  brook  trout  leadsl 

The  day  may  come  when  the  brook  trout 
will  no  more  live  in  our  waters.  Such  a  day 
we  look  forward  to  with  dread — we,  who  have 
loved  the  streams  and  the  finny  life  therein. 
Civilizaton  is  over-lapping  the  wilderness. 
The  free  spaces  are  echoing  with  the  sounds 
of  human  life.  The  streams  are  being  waded 
and  boated  and  canoc-ed  by  adventurous 
men,  and  even  the  best  brook  trout  waters 
of  the  North  are  being  tapped.  True,  the 
country  where  the  brook  trout  holds  out, 
(as  in  the  Nipigon  River  and  Steel  River 
districts),  is  wild,  and,  one  might  say,  little 
frequented,  at  least  in  some  portions.  But 
gradually  civilization  is  crowding  in,  and  the 
presence  of  man  is  being  felt.  It  rests  with 
the  active  anglers  of  Canada,  their  associa- 
tions and  their  leagues  whether  or  not  the 


brook  trout  is  to  survive — that  is,  to  survive 
in  a  wild  state,  in  Nature's  way,  and  not  by 
means  of  hatchery  propagation.  It  behooves 
the  sincere  men  and  women  of  to-day  to  look 
well  after  such  an  exceptionally  wonderful 
bounty  as  this,  that  it  may  be  perpetuated, 
and  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  animal 
and  fish  life  that  have  already  vanished  from 
the  face  of  this  planet  never  more  to  return.  The 
time  to  protect  such  a  wonderful  heritage  is 
now,  for  a  few  years  delay  may  do  untold 
damage;  damage  that  cannot  be  repaired. 
It  behooves  the  law-makers  to  watch  care- 
fully, and  deal  harshly  with  indiscriminate 
offenders,  and  only  in  this  way  will  there  be 
a  stop  put  to  the  illegal  taking  of  innumerable 
fishes  of  this  beautiful  species.  To  capture 
with  the  artificial  fly,  skillfully  presented,  is 
an  art,  and  it  is  the  only  way  that  the  noble 
fontinalis  should  be  taken;  but  the  lawless 
man  uses  the  net  and  drags  in  thousands 
which  cannot  be  used.  The  lawless  man  nets 
for  the  market,  hiding  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak, 
and  sells  this  noble  fish  of  the  fountains  to 
restaurants  of  exceeding  high  class,  and  to 
cafes  who  wish  to  serve  this  noble  fish  to  rich 
men  and  thus  acquire  untold  profit.  Do  not 
forget  the  palatial  hotels  and  cafes;  they  are 
helping  to  undermine  the  life  and  existence 
of  the  brook  trout,  and  connive  with  illegal 
and  devastating  men  by  purchasing  their 
catches,  knowing  well  that  they  are  doing 
wrong,  but  never  wishing  to  allow  possible 
profits  to  slip  from  their  hands.  Just  as  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
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brook  trout  as  a  fish  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  ardent  angler,  just  so  too 
much  cannot  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
tection of  this  fish. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  at  this 
point  than  to  quote  from  a  work  by  W.  T. 
Hornaday,  the  great  naturalist  and  con- 
servationist who  says: 

"Along  with  its  (the  brook  trout's)  beauty, 
agility  and  general  gaminess,  this  fish  makes 
its  home  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
streams  its  range  affords.  Its  ideal  haunt  is 
a  deep,  clear  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  picturesque 
rush  of  water  over  mossy  boulders.  Usually 
this  forest  jewel  is  delightfully  set  in  the 
foliage  of  overhanging  birches,  beeches  and 
maples,  and  well  backed  by  the  forest  shadows 
that  painters  love.  Usually  the  music  of 
rushing  water  pervades  the  haunt  of  the 
Brook  Trout;  and  the  only  cloud  upon  it  all 
is  that,  ever  and  anon,  Man,  the  supposedly 
high-minded,  savagely  bends  every  energy 
to  unduly  kill  a  great  number  of  these  beauti- 
ful creatures,  filling  his  sordid  creel  entirely 
too  full.  Most  unluckily  for  the  trout,  it  is 
its  habit  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  insects 
on  the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  rises  to  a  fly. 
To  the  high-class  sportsman  who  scorns  the 
humble  angleworm,  the  accurate  throwing  of 
a  small  fly  for  a  very  long  distance,  solely  by 
the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  judgment,  is 
the  crowning  attraction  in  seeking  the  Brook 
Trout  in  its  haunts.  The  skill  required  in 
fly-fishing  is  enough  to  tempt  any  man  who 
has  ever  felt  the  electricity  with  which  every 
good  fly-rod  is  charged;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  love  to  fish  for  this  very  beautiful 
fish  in  the  most  charming  of  all  sylvan  situa- 
tions. The  Brook  Trout  was  once  a  habitant 
of  the  north-eastern  United  States,  northward 
to  a  line  drawn  from  New  Jersey  to  Minne- 
sota, into  Labrador,  Canada  and  Manitoba; 
but  to-day,  where  is  it?  Ask  the  fish-hog 
who  spares  no  trout  that  is  big  enough  to  lift 
from  a  platter.  Ask  the  market  fishers,  who 
fish  and  fish  to  supply  hotels  and  restaurants, 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  Tn  its  wild  state 
this  fish  is  doomed  to  disappear  at  an  early 
date.  We  have  now  in  this  country  a  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  element,  the  members 
of  which  have  come  to  us  to  slay  and  eat. 
To  them,  the  preservation  of  wild  life  to 
look  at  seems  like  childish  folly.  These,  and 
other  like-minded,  are  raking  our  trout- 
streams  with  fine-toothed  combs,  and  mean 
that  nothing  larger  than  a  trout  egg  shall 
escape.  And  the  end  will  be  that  in  a  few 
years  the  wild  Brook  Trout  will  be  as  nearly 
extinct  as  the  wild  buffalo!" 


It  should  be  noted  that  brook  trout  fishing 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  is  now  more  or  less  on  a  decline,  and 
in  some  places  there  is  no  fishing  for  this 
charr  at  all,  where,  not  so  long  ago,  it  held 
sway.  It  may  be  said  that  the  only  places 
where  the  brook  trout  now  live  as  of  old 
are  where  wild  conditions  still  remain.  Thus 
in  Ontario  the  brook  trout  is  still  found  pro- 
fusely in  parts  of  the  Ottawa  River  basin, 
in  parts  of  Algonquin  National  Park  and  in 
the  streams  found  in  Haliburton  and  Hastings 
counties  and  other  counties  where  wild  con- 
ditions obtain.  The  Lake  Huron  and  Georg- 
ian Bay  districts  are  not  looked  upon  as 
being  brook  trout  grounds;  the  Parry  Sound 
District  still  has  some  fair  fishing  for  brook 
trout.  In  the  Algoma  District,  the  brook 
trout  begins  in  numbers,  and  thence  wends 
westward  to  the  Nipigon  River  and  the  Thun- 
der Bay  District.  Most  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  that  pour  into  Lake  Superior  contain 
trout  in  appreciable  abundance.  Beyond 
the  Thunder  Bay  District  in  the  Rainy  River 
District  there  are  hardly  any  brook  trout  to 
be  found  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever 
native  to  those  waters,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
Says  one  writer: 

"In  the  Rainy  River  District,  the  brook 
trout  does  not  appear  to  exist  at  all  in  the 
waters  of  the  Quetico  Forest  Reserve,  the 
Rainy  River,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  surround- 
ing territory,  and  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  this  district  it  does  not  occur  any- 
where in  very  great  abundance.  Its  dis- 
tribution, in  fact,  in  those  waters  pf  the 
Province  which  drain  into  James  or  Hudson 
Bay  would  seem  to  be  more  or  less  confined 
to  the  regions  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
it  is,  apparently  most  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Height  of  Land.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  t6is  watershed,  in  both  the  Thunder 
Bay  and  Algoma  Districts  are  as  well-stocked 
with  brook  trout  as  almost  any  of  the  waters 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate fact  that  already  many  of  these 
latter  waters  are  beginning  to  show  the 
effects  of  illegal  netting,  and  if  the  brook  trout 
are  to  be  perpetuated  in  them,  steps  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  check  this  nefarious  traffic. 
In  view  of  the  importance,  therefore,  of  this 
fish,  as  an  attraction  to  anglers,  both  at  home 
and  from  abroad,  it  would  seem  that  the 
greatest  precautions  should  be  taken  in  the 
Superior  basin  and  in  the  virgin  territory  to 
the  north  of  the  Height  of  Land  not  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  made  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  Province,  but  to  ensure  that  a  sufficiency 
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of  forest  shall  be  left  standing  to  maintain 
the  steady  flow  and  normal  temperature  of 
the  waters,  and  (hat  the  shade  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  shall  be  jealously  pre- 
serve dV 

In  the  Eastern  Provinces,  of  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  fishing  for  the  speckled  brook  trout  is 
singularly  good  and  not  as  get-at-able  as  the 
streams  of  Ontario,  which  are  within  closer 
reach  of  civilization.  Indeed,  there  are 
places  in  this  part  of  Canada  that  are  rarely 
fished,  and  many  of  the  rivers  are  leased,  the 
exclusive  rights  to  fish  there  being  granted 
to  rich  men.  For  the  fishing  waters  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  there  is  no  fear,  as  yet, 
at  least.  The  great  influx  of  northern  visitors 
does  not  tend  that  way,  but  rather  has  On- 
tario as  its  destination  and  its  summer 
grounds.  Frankly  speaking,  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  as  a  fishing  proposition  at  least, 
call  upon  the  visitor  for  money  and  often 
a  very  great  deal  of  it.  The  visitor,  fishing 
in  the  interior  waters  of  New  Brunswick  for 
instance,  should  not  be  surprised  at  having 
to  pay  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  day  to  a  guide 
to  be  taken  over  good  grounds.  Of  course, 
paying  such  prices,  the  guides  are  asked  to 
furnish  food  and  all  camping  equipment, 
except  the  fishing  tackle,  and  such  para- 
phernalia as  goes  with  the  fishing. 

In  speaking  of  such  a  charr  as  the  brook 
trout,  under  varied  and  conflicting  conditions, 
we  note  the  greatest  change  in  its  habits,  etc., 
in  those  Provinces  where  hordes  of  these 
fishes,  having  access  to  salt  water  presumably 
run  down  to  the  ocean  for  a  sojourn  and  take 
up  their  residence  there  for  a  certain  time 
and  are  known,  not  as  speckled  brook  trout, 
but  as  sea-trout.  Their  sojourn  over  these 
trout  again  return  to  their  fresh-water  abodes 
and  assume  their  fresh-water  coloration  as  is 
universally  recognized  in  fontinalis. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  the  sea- 
trout  was  a  species  all  its  own.  That  it  was 
a  brook  trout  in  another  garb,  under  con- 
flicting conditions,  was  jeered  at  and  derided 
even  by  men  who  were  considered  authorities. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  there  are 
numbers  who  still  believe  the  brook  trout 
and  the  sea  trout  widely  different,  whereas, 
by  common  consent  in  our  day,  the  two  are 
considered  one  and  the  same;  it  merely  being 
the  brook  trout  visiting  salt  water,  principally 
to  feed,  though  there  may  be  many  reasons 
for  this  shift  from  fresh  water  to  salt  water 
as  we  shall  see.  Perhaps  the  largest  brook 
trout  are  the  migratory  specimens  visiting 
marine  environments  for  there  they  reach  a 


weight  often  of  ten  pounds,  although  in  the 
Steel  and  Nipigon  River  districts  north  of 
the  Height  of  Land  country  of  Ontario  eight 
and  nine  pound  speckled  brook  trout  have 
been  taken.  As  a  marine  fish  the  brook  trout 
has  been  served  with  the  separate  designation 
of  (Salvelinus-fontinalis-immaculalwi).  No 
doubt  any  brook  trout  living  in  a  stream  that 
pours  into  the  ocean,  or  in  any  tributary  to 
any  river  that  flows  into  the  ocean  will  some- 
time make  a  trip  to  salt  water  to  feast,  and, 
says  David  Starr  Jordan — "when  it  can  do  so 
without  soiling  its  aristocratic  fins  on  the  way, 
it  descends  to  the  sea  and  grows  large  and  fat 
on  the  animals  of  the  ocean."  While  ten 
pounds  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  high- 
mark  weight  for  the  sea-trout  this  is  no  doubt 
the  very  highest  one  can  go,  and  any  specimen 
taken  over  that  weight  is  certainly  a  rarity  to 
say  the  very  least.  The  average  sea-trout 
is  small,  and  one  and  two  pound  specimens 
are  the  size  usually  taken.  In  some  rivers, 
as  in  New  Brunswick  the  sea  trout  run  high 
in  weight,  while  in  other  places  such  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  sea  trout 
may  be  found  to  run  in  minor  weights.  We 
may  suspect  that  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  scarcity  of  food  in  various  parts.  It 
is  the  feeding  without  stint  that  brings  about 
the  large  weights  in  Salvelinus-immaculatus. 

Besides  the  desire  to  partake  of  a  variety 
of  food  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  brook  trout  "running"  to 
salt  water.  Brook  trout  do  not  thrive  well 
in  water  under  seventy  degrees.  Warm 
waters  are  death  to  the  speckled  brook  trout, 
and  in  some  parts  no  doubt  the  search  for  the 
cold  water  as  offered  by  the  ocean  may  be  an 
added  impulse,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  almost 
all  the  Eastern  Canadian  rivers  and  streams 
are  of  suitable  coldness. 

"The  small-stream  trout  that  visit  the 
ocean,"  says  Bradford,  "do  so  mainly  in 
search  of  a  change  in  food;  the  sea-going  trout 
of  large  rivers  are  impelled  to  leave  their 
fresh  water  retreats  for  the  ocean  waters 
also  to  satisfy  a  desire  for  new  varieties  of 
food,  but  more  so  because  of  an  instinct  that 
warns  them  of  the  danger  of  remaining  in  the 
fresh-water  rivers  during  certain  periods  of 
the  year — the  coldest  seasons  when  the 
waters  freeze  to  the  river  bottom,  and  in  the 
melting  time,  when  the  ice  thaws  into  huge 
sharp-edge  chunks,  and  the  mass  of  ice, 
swift-running  waters,  and  rocks  turn  the 
rivers  into  raging,  roaring  floods  that  would 
cut  and  bruise  the  trout  unmercifully.  Na- 
ture inakes  these  large-river  brook  trout  in 
the  calm  periods  of  spring,  [summer,  and 
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autumn,  and  sea  trout  in  severe  winter  wea- 
ther and  during  dangerous  flood  time." 
The  sea-trout  put  in  an  appearance  at  differ- 
ent times  in  various  portions  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  Canada.  On  the  25th  of  May 
they  are  to  be  witnessed  in  and  around 
Charlotte  town,  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
fishing  is  at  its  height  from  that  date  to  the 
middle  of  July.  June  and  July  in  other 
places  is  the  best  time  of  the-year.  New 
Brunswick  has  the  best  sea  trout  fishing 
during  July  and  August,  but  in  some  parts  of 
this  Province  the  sea  trout  are  at  their  best 
in  the  month  of  September.  At  whatever 
time  the  run  down  the  streams  may  be, 
whether  early  or  late,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  run  is  of  a  duration  from  one  month  to 
one  monthL  and  a  half.  At  the  close  of  this 
length  of  time  the  sea  trout  apparently  picks 
up  his  bag  and  baggage  and  true  to  the  charr 
instinct  again  returns  up  his  own  particular 
home  river  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 

Some  of  the  best  territory  of  Nova  Scotia 
recognized  as  ideal  sea  trout  grounds  is  in 
an  almost  wild  state,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  there  are  places  along  the  northeast 
coast  and  inland,  where  men  rarely  go  and 
where  almost  primitive  conditions  obtain. 
Indeed  the  streams  are  so  well  brushed  and 
tangled  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
any  distance  up  such  courses  to  follow  the 
trout  in  their  upstream  return  to  the  home 
grounds.  Accommodations  to  fishermen  on 
such  rivers  is  scant  to  say  the  least,  and  save 
in  the  more  known  places  close  to  Nova 
Scotia n  civilization,  no  guides  or  boats  or 
canoes  are  to  be  had  to  aid  one  in  his  pur- 
suits. However,  on  the  more  famous  and 
more  fished  rivers  there  are  guides  to  be  had 
at  the  average  rate  of  expenditure,  which 
may  be  quite  high.  The  region  on  the  north- 
east and  eastern  shores  is  practically  virgin 
from  the  fishing  viewpoint  and  it  will  be  a 
mighty  long  time  before  anything  like  de- 
pletion will  be  the  result  of  fishing  in  these 
unattainable  places.  Many  years  from?  now 
may  see  this  region  as  well  fished  as  some  of 
our  more  known  and  over-ridden  waters. 
Halifax  County  of  Nova  Scotia  has  some 
exceptionally  good  sea  trout  fishing  rivers 
and  streams  and  good  harbors.  One  of  the 
best  known  streams  is  the  Musquodoboit 
which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Halifax 
and  not  hard  to  be  reached.  Cole's  Harbor 
and  the  Salmon  River  have  good  sea  trout 
fishing;  so  also  at  Lawrencetown.  Musquodo- 
boit River  has  good  salmon  and  sea  trout 
fishing  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  up  from 
the  Bay  of  that  name.    Other  good  places 


are  Petpeswick,  and  Tangier.  At  Quoddy, 
another  famous  place  one  can'  find  guides 
readily  enough,  and  something  that  is  more 
or  less  of  a  luxury  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
things  such  as  boats  and  other  accommoda- 
tion. This  place  is  something  like  seventy 
miles  from  Halifax.  This  is  an  angler's  para- 
dise as  far  as  primitive  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, and  where  the  fishing  is  at  its  very 
grandest.  Moser's  River  makes  a  good  point 
to  aim  for;  so  also  Sheet  Harbor,  Ecom  Secum, 
St.  Mary's,  Guysborough  and  Isaacs  Harbor, 
which  is  southwest  of  Guysborough.  This 
part  of  the  Province  is  railroadless.  One 
makes  his  way  to  the  various  points  by  boat, 
either  from  Halifax  or  some  adjoining  place. 
Boats  may  be  had,  run  by  owners  that  tra- 
verse the  whole  wild  coast  from  Dartmouth 
to  Isaacs. 

Sloping  southwest  from  Halifax,  or  from 
Chester  to  Shelburne  while  the  sea  trout 
fishing  is  good,  it  is  not  to  compare  with 
that  offered  by  the  region  due  east  from 
Halifax.  This  latter  mentioned  region  is 
more  or  less  being  tamed;  has  well  established 
and  inrooted  camps,  guides  and  all  the  frills 
and  furbishes  demanded  by  the  elite.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  obtain  a  guide  at  two  and 
one  half  to  three  dollars  a  day.  Anglers 
who  strike  for  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia  will 
have  luck  in  the  Ingram  and  Indian  Rivers 
also  Hubley's  and  the  Nine  Mile  with  others 
in  and  around  Chester  and  Liverpool  that 
are  certainly  worthy  of  mention.  The  sea- 
trout  runs  are  always  pretty  good  along  this 
part  of  the  coast,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
as  to  when  these  runs  begin.  Roughly 
estimated  one  will  strike  them  any  time  from 
the  20th  of  June  to  the  20th  of  July.  The 
best  fishing  obtains  at  the  salt  water  mouths 
in  season  and  some  excellent  shore  fishing  is 
to  be  had,  using  either  minnows  or  flies,  both 
large  and  small  as  experiment  proves  best. 
One  will  as  likely  as  not  run  across  some 
guides  in  the  Medway  country  who  will 
preach  loudly  against  the  use  of  small  flies, 
suggesting  that  nothing  short  of  salmon  flies 
will  do  the  job;  they  will  tell  you  great  stories 
about  Number  I  Wilkinsons  and  Silver  Doc- 
tors of  the  same  size. 

Practically  the  best  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
sea-trout  fishing  lies  from  Halifax,  eastward  to 
Guysborough,  getting  more  primitive  and 
therefore  more  attractive  in  that  respect 
as  the  eastern  termination  is  reached.  If 
one  can  operate  eastward  along  the  coast 
from  Halifax  he  will  have  sport  that  will  live 
in  his  memory  forever.  I  give  this  direct 
information  for  the  country  is  practically 
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B  hundred  miles  from  being  even  entered. 
Moreover  so  seanty  are  the  numbers  who 
really  have  the  time  and  the  money  to  make 
the  trip  that  it  would  be  but  a  handful  any- 
how. 

Leaving  Nova  Seotia  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground and  going  on  to  other  famous  sea- 
trout  grounds  let  us  put  the  limelight  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  truly  "cradled  on  the 
waves,"  as  the  Indian  has  it,  a  remarkable 
and  beautiful  island  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
tempting  spots  in  Canada.  This  island  is 
rather  low,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  length  with  a  varying  width  of 
from  two  to  thirty  miles.  It  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque island  and  is  visited  yearly  by  a  great 
number  of  people  not  only  from  the  con- 
tinent but  from  all  over  the  world.  In  late 
years  its  fame  has  grown  greatly,  and  in  the 
future  it  will  not  fail. 

Practically  all  of  the  tidal  rivers  of  Prince 
Edward  contain  vast  numbers  of  the  sea-run 
fontinalis,  and  though  they  do  not  run  as 
large  in  size  and  in  weight  as  some  of  the  sea- 
trout  of  New  Brunswick,  nevertheless  they 
are  fit  for  the  rod  and  line  of  any  active  angler. 
Also  they  are  found  in  the  most  unstinted 
abundance,  and  good  fishing  seems  to  obtain 
everywhere  one  chooses  to  go.  One  does  well 
to  aim  for  Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  the 
Island,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  people.  Good  sea-trout 
fishing  obtains  right  around  this  city,  on  the 
broad  East  River  on  which  the  capital  city 
is  located  and  which  reaches  in  a  broad  state 
up  to  the  Mount  Stewart  Junction.  Good 
fishing  for  sea-run  brook  trout  may  be  had 
all  along  the  course.  Ten  miles  from  the 
capital,  at  Brackley  Beach  good  fishing  for 
sea  trout  may  be  had  and  boats  are  to  be  had, 


also  guides  if  desired.  Cutting  off  eastward 
from  the  capital  city  one  can  easily  aim  for 
Georgetown  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
to  have  fine  sea  trout  angling,  which  includes 
Morrison's  Beach,  Sturgeon  River  and  Bru- 
denel  River.  The  best  time  is  from  the  25th 
of  June  to  the  20th  of  July.  There  are 
accommodations  to  be  had,  also  guides  and 
boats.  The  Montague  River,  in  the  bay 
from  Georgetown  also  furnishes  fine  sea  trout 
fishing,  any  time  from  June*20th  to  the  20th 
of  July.  South  of  Georgetown,  in  Murray 
Harbor  and  the  river  is  good  fishing.  North 
of  Georgetown  one  gets  the  very  best  of 
sea  trout  fishing  in  the  region  around  Souris, 
at  Morell  River,  Rollo  Bay,  Fortune  River 
and  Fortune  Bay.  Some  exceptionally  large 
sea  trout  have  been  taken  here.  East  and 
North  Lake  at  the  very  tip  of  the  island  in  the 
north  afford  fine  trout  fishing. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  recommendations; 
since  all  of  the  tidal  rivers  of  this  island, 
especially  the  southern  ones,  are  alive  with 
sea  trout.  Some  other  recommendable  streams 
are  as  follows:  Grand,  Hope,  Vernon,  Cardi- 
gan, Midgell,  Millvale,  Pierre  Jacques,  Belle, 
York,  Winter,  Dunk,  Hillsborough  and  the 
Rustico. 

An  island  of  enchantment,  as  Lathan 
A.  Crandall  says  in  his  delightful  book, 
"Days  In  The  Open":  "It  is  the  Land  of 
Nod,  for  every  one  you  meet  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  gives  you  a  friendly  nod,  and 
after  you  have  been  there  a  few  hours  all 
tendency  to  pursue  the  strenuous  life  departs, 
and  the  summit  of  earthly  bliss  is  found  in 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  an  apple  tree — 
and  nodding  at  nothing." 

(To  be  Continued). 


FISH  AS  A  FOOD:    SOME  WAYS  OF 
PREPARING  SAME 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


FISH,  as  a  food,  has  been  partaken  of 
for  ages,  as  far  back  as  man  can  be 
traced.  It  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  prime  food,  and  "has  been  used  just  as 
much  by  civilized  man  as  by  savages  or  those 
who  live  close  to  nature.  The  flesh  of  the 
fish  is  now  considered  as  of  great  food  value 
indeed,  though  up  to  the  present  day  there 
have  been  innumerable  people  who  have 
never  given  fish  food  a  second  thought.  The 
attention  now  being  directed  to  the  subject 
has  brought  fish  flesh  into  the  limelight  and 
no  doubt  at  the  present  time  there  is  ten 
times  more  fish  used  than  ever  before.  The 
clamor  for  conservation  of  our  grain  foods, 
etc.,  is  one  reason  for  this,  though  it  rriust  be 
admitted  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
who  use  fish  whenever  they  can  find  a  place 
for  ity  and  on  some  tables  it  is  now  in  evidence 
sometimes  as  many  as  four  times  a  week. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  reluctance 
of  many  people  to  add  fish  to  their  daily  table 
fare  is  the  excuse  that  they  have  no  taste  for 
it.  It  does  not  agree  with  their  appetite; 
also  they  believe  it  is  not  nourishing,  has  not 
the  required  elements  in  it  that  go  to  give  the 
body  stiength,  to  keep  it  in  trim,  etc.  This 
was  long  ago  proved  to  be  a  mistaken  idea. 
The  main  reason  that  fish  have  not  been  used 
more  largely  for  food  is  that  there  has  always 
been  an  abundance  of  meat  of  all  sorts,  and 
the  people  have  been  so  accustomed  to  par- 
taking of  this  that  they  have  formed  a  habit 
from  which  they  cannot  seem  to  ween  them- 
selves, believing  that  meat  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  them  physically  up  to 
standard.  But  we  find  to-day  that  the  best 
medical  authorities  in  the  world  are  enthus- 
iastic in  their  recommendation  of  fish  as  a 
food,  and  manv  strongly  advocate  that  it 
should  be  used  on  the  table  at  least  once  a 
day.  These  medical  authorities  maintain 
that  fish  flesh  contains  certain  nitiogenous 
properties  of  exceptional  strength  and  tissue- 
building  value;  and  as  one  man  has  remarked: 
"For  working  people  of  all  classes,  (those  who 
work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  those  who 
work  with  their  hands),  fish  is  an  economical 
source  from  which  to  obtain  the  energy  they 
require  to  enable  them  to  cairy  on  their 
work,  and  it  furnishes  the  very  mateiials 


that  childien  and  young  persons  need  to 
enable  them  to  grow  healthy  and  strong." 

Not  only  do  fish  supply  the  body  with 
energy  highly,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  rightly 
prepaied,  such  flesh  is  palatable.  No  other 
food  element  is  so  easily  assimilated  and 
digested,  and  will  cause  so  little  trouble  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  The  complaint 
that  fish  are  tasteless,  and  unappetizing  is 
due  to  the  fact,  that  little  or  nothing  is  gen- 
erally known  as  to  methods  of  preparing  it. 
save  by  frying.  As  a  rule  a  botch  is  made 
of  this  by  many  housewives,  whereas  if 
they  gave  the  subject  the  same  critical  atten- 
tion they  give  to  cake-making,  etc.,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  ways, 
other  than  frying,  may  be  utilized.  The 
women's  magazines  and  papeis  of  the  country 
are  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  latest  cooking 
inventions.  Every  nook  and  cranny  of  cul- 
inary inventiveness  has  been  investigated 
and  brought  to  light.  Very  little  space  is 
given,  however,  to  the  publication  of  articles 
on  the  preparation  of  fish  for  the  table.  In 
some  papers,  however,  there  is  consideiable 
attention  given  this  subject.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  published  a  very  commend- 
able pamphlet  on  fish  preparation  for  the 
table.  The  cost  of  fish  compared  with  beef 
is  small  indeed,  and  in  this  day  when  the 
beef  supply  is  gradually  diminishing  and 
the  prices  of  same  rapidly  increasing,  sub- 
stitutes must  be  found. 

It  seems  that  we  are  steadily  acquiring 
the  habits  of  epicures  on  this  continent.  We 
will  eat  fish — if  we  can  get  rare  speckled 
brook  trout,  or  bass,  or  nice  fresh  salmon 
steaks,  or  red-snapper  with  a  bottle  of  choice 
wine  on  the  side.  But  as  for  buffalo  fish, 
or  cat-fish  or  bull-heads,  or  carp — neverl 
Not  as  long  as  pork-chops,  beef  or  eggs  are 
obtainable.  And  yet  the  above-mentioned 
rough  fish  can  be  prepared  by  cooks  in  such 
an  artistic  and  tasty  manner  that  if  the 
people  knew  these  possibilities  they  would 
thereafter  demand  fish  on  their  tables  at 
least  once  a  day.  To  mention  carp,  for 
instance.  Knowing  people  aie  aware  that  it 
is  a  so-called  rough  fish,  and  that  it  is  not 
compaiable  to  the  highly  artistocratic  brook 
trout  with  its  pink  flesh,  or  the  palatable 
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whitefish,  etc.  Yet  allow  it  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  an  able  cook  and  it  becomes  the 
most  desirable  and  appetizing  morsel  extant — 
simply  because  the  cook  knew  how  to  prepare 
it.  In  this  countiy  there  is  no  fish  so  malign- 
ed as  the  carp.  It  is  considered  a  despicable 
intruder,  as  the  carp,  by  the  way,  was  oiigin- 
ally  introduced  from  Europe.  In  places  in 
the  past  the  carp  have  been  netted  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  fed  to  hogs  and 
used  as  fertilizer.  In  parts  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, it  is  looked  upon  as  little  short  of  a 
game  fish  and  holds  about  the  same  position 
there  as  the  trout  does  here. 

The  carp  by  the  way  is  served  in  the  most 
brilliant  cafes  and  restaurants  in  Europe, 
and  is  in  demand  by  all  classes  of  people. 
It  has  always  been  considered  as  a  fish  worth 
while.  It  has  never  been  considered  other- 
wise, and  a  mid-European  gentleman  might 
look  with  disdain  upon  you  if  you  mentioned 
a  dislike  for  carp.  In  Europe,  carp  has' 
always  been  a  desirable  table  fish,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  older  days  when  people  were 
flesh-eating  and  fish-eating  to  a  singularly 
great  extent  enormous  amounts  of  finny  food 
were  made  use  of.  Pepys  in  his  Diary  long 
ago,  in  England,  always  made  mention  of 
sitting  down  to  partake  of  the  splendid  and 
tasty  carp,  as  he  styled  it.  I  may  say  that 
the  carp  in  this  country  is  looked  upon  as 
so  much  fertilizer.  Men  are  generally  busy 
trying  to  find  out  methods  and  poisons  to 
"clean  out  obnoxious  fishes  in  ponds  and 
waters."  And  included  in  this  category  is 
the  carp,  whose  value  as  food  cannot  be 
realized.  But  that  it  is  even  here,  on  occa- 
sion, appreciated,  when  properly  prepared  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  window  of 
one  of  the  finest  cafes  in  the  country  lay  a 
carp,  all  garnished  and  decked  with  dainties, 
a  la  Pepys.  One  of  the  group  looking  upon 
it  turned  to  the  writer  with  the  remark: 

"What  do  you  know  about  that!  A  com- 
mon old  scrub  of  a  carp,"  and  I'll  bet  my 
week's  salary  wouldn't  touch  a  slice  ot  it. 

And  yet  carp  are  the  cheapest  of  all  the 
fishes  on  the  market,  except  perhaps  the  red- 
horse  and  the  sucker.  The  above  fellow's 
wife,  by  a  little  thought  and  care  could  in- 
expensively prepare  carp  for  his  table  equally 
as  well  as  the  chef  of  that  high-class  cafe. 
The  above  illustrates  the  backwardness  of 
the  people,  and  the  lack  of  education  along 
these  lines.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  are  fishes  being  marketed  that  have 
never  before  had  a  place  on  the  lists.  I  now 
see  suckers  and  red-horse  mentioned,  selling 
at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents  a  pound. 


A  newspaper  announcement  tells  of  the  so- 
called  dog-fish  now  being  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  announcement  said  that  as  long 
as  it  was  called  dog-fish  the  people  recoiled 
from  it,  but  now  they  call  it  by  its  scientific 
name  of  burbot,  the  people  are  eager  to  buy 
it,  believing  it  some  wonderful  fish  from  some 
other  part  of  the  world.  All  men  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  water  know  our  friend 
the  dog-fish, — er — burbot,  genus,  Lota,  also 
called  by  the  commercial  fishermen  a  ling, 
and  in  some  paits  of  the  country,  lawyer. 
The  roe  of  the  burbot  is  especially  desired, 
as  is  also  the  liver.  But  now  its  use  as  a  food 
is  spreading  so  that  the  north  sections  of  the 
continent  are  not  the  only  ones  that  market 
and  make  use  of  this  fish. 

There  are  innumerable  species  of  fishes  on 
this  continent.  Many  of  these  are  exception- 
ally good  as  food.  Many  of  these  aie  of  the 
fresh-water  variety  but  as  many  more  are 
of  the  salt  water.  As  a  food  it  should  be 
remembered  that  fish  of  white  flesh  is  easier 
to  digest  than  fish  of  red  flesh,  as  for  instance 
the  salmon.  However,  even  of  the  white- 
fleshed  fishes  some  are  harder  than  others  to 
digest.  The  whiting,  {Merlangus  merlangus) 
of  the  North  Pacific  is  said  to  be  the  chicken 
of  the  fishes,  as  its  flesh  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
to  digest  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  the 
white-fleshed  fishes.  On  the  other  hand  one 
can  truthfully  say  that  the  cod-fish  is  the 
hardest  to  digest.  In  mentioning  the  whiting 
it  is  well  to  state  that  it  is  found  in  the  North 
Pacific,  running  in  schools,  and  generally 
found  in  the  bays.  In  shape  it  is  much  like 
the  pollack.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  digestibility  of  fishes  is  reckoned  not  by 
old  specimens  of  each  sort,  but  by  youngei 
specimens;  as  old  specimens,  among  the 
various  species,  have  a  tendency  to  tough- 
ness, and  some  species  when  old  have  the 
tenacity  of  shoe-leather.  A  young  white- 
fleshed  fish  if  flaky  is  often  not  only  agreeably 
palatable,  but  very  easily  digested.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  fresh  fisn  of  our  fresh 
water  sort,  if  used  within  a  short  time  after 
they  are  captured  are  ve*y  easily  digested, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  palatable.  Fishes 
that  have  lain  over-night  lose  their  flavour 
and  some  species  become  tasteless.  To  get 
the  best  flavour  there  is  out  of  a  fish  see  to 
that  it  is  prepared  soon  after  capture.  Of 
our  fresh-water  fish  which  take  the  lead  in 
being  easily  digested  and  assimilated  might 
be  listed  sunfish,  croppies,  rock  bass,  the 
perches  including  the  wall-eyed  peiches,  the 
two  bass  trout  and  pike.  Of  the  ocean  fish 
and  others  the  haddock,  sole  and  flounder 
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are  most  easily  digested;  of  the  ocean  fishes 
hard  to  digest  the  cod  undoubtedly  leads, 
the  cod-fish  (Gadus  callarias),  the  member  of 
the  species  represented  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  cod-fish  of  the  Pacific  (Cadus  macro- 
cephalus)  are  both  better  if  first  diied,  than 
if  made  use  of  in  a  fresh  state,  either  if  boiled, 
baked  or  fried.  Mackerel,  eels,  salmon, 
herring  and  halibut  are  also  hard  to  digest. 
Salmon  is  very  rich  in  flavour  because  it  is 
charged  with  very  delicious  oils,  but  salmon 
flesh  is  harder  to  digest  than  any  number  of 
other  species  so  common  to  us.  Canned 
salmon  is  easier  digested  than  fresh  salmon. 
David  Starr  Jordan  places  the  candle  fish, 
or  eulachon,  (Thaleichthys  pacificus),  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  the  best  food-fishes  of 
the  continent.  The  eulachon  is  a  smelt, 
about  a  foot  in  length  that  is  found  through- 
out the  Northern  Pacific  waters,  in  the  Col- 
umbia River,  of  Washington,  the  Fraser 
further  north  and  also  in  the  streams  of 
Alaska.  Says  Prof.  Jordan:  "Its  flesh  is 
white,  very  delicate,  charged  with  a  white 
and  very  agreeable  oil,  readily  digested,  and 
with  a  sort  of  fragrance  peculiar  to  the 
species." 

Where  one  is  easily  cloyed  by  partaking 
unduly  of  the  rich  and  highly-oiled  salmon, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  whitefish 
which  is  considered  by  some  as  being  the 
best  eating  fish  on  the  continent.  "Its  flesh," 
says  one  writer,  "is  delicate,  slightly  gelatin- 
ous, moderately  oily,  and  is  extremely  agree- 
able. Sir  John  Richardson  records  the  fact 
that  one  can  eat  the  flesh  of  this  fish  longer 
than  any  other  without  the  feeling  of  cloying." 

The  demand  for  lake  trout  is  well  known; 
while  it  has  not  the  delicacy  of  the  whitefish, 
it,  nevertheless,  is  greatly  desired.  The  de- 
mand foi  croppies  is  great  and  they  are  served 
in  the  most  select  of  cafes  and  hotels  to-day. 
The  climb  o|  the  croppie  into  prominence  has 
been  steady.  They  now  sell  for  eighteen  and 
twenty  cents  a  pound.  The  flesh  of  the  sun- 
fish  is  remarkably  delicate,  flaky  and  palat- 
able. They  are  easily  digested,  perhaps  as 
easy  as  any.  When  black  basses  grow  old 
their  flesh  is  as  wooden  of  taste  as  old  pickerel, 
pike  and  muskies.  Younger  specimens  ol  the 
three  pikes  are  the  best  of  flavour.  Fish 
should  be  boiled  in  salt  water  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  pieserve  the  flavour  and  keep  the 
flesh  firm.  In  boiling  salt  fish  it  should  be 
put  in  cold  water  and  allowed  to  come  to  a" 
boil.  On  the  contrary  shell-fish,  soles,  herr- 
ing, skates,  mackerel  and  crimped  fish  should 
be  put  on  the  fire  in  boiling  water.  In  boiling, 
the  head  might  generally  be  left  on  the  fish, 


unless  the  fish  is  too  large.  Many  people 
would  not  throw  away  the  head  as  they 
claim  it  contains  the  best  flesh,  though  scarce- 
ly as  rich  in  proportion.  When  a  fish  is 
thoroughly  boiled  its  eyes  come  out  and  the 
fins  easily  separate  if  drawn  upon.  It  takes 
about  ten  minutes  per  pound  to  boil  fresh- 
water fish;  salmon,  a  pound,  eight  minutes; 
mackerel,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  haddock 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes;  skate,  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes,  etc.  A  fish  that  is  broiled 
is  far  better  for  the  digestion  than  a  fish  that 
is  fried.  Of  all  processes  of  preparing  fish  for 
the  table,  frying  has  the  least  to  recommend 
it.  If  a  person  is  adept  at  broiling  it  is  an 
excellent  way  of  preparing  fish.  Generally 
it  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  some- 
times less  to  bioil  a  fish.  Fish  that  are  baked 
are  rich  and  excellent  in  flavour,  and  the 
nourishment  they  contain  is  greater.  The 
time  required  for  baking  any  fish  of  from  four 
to  six  pounds  is  about  an  hour.  People  who 
have  weak  digestions  should  not  partake  of 
fried  fish,  but  people  of  strong  constitutions 
will  find  not  the  least  harm  in  eating  fried 
fish.  Of  course  the  average  person  makes  a 
botch  of  all  these  things,  and  many  family 
disorders  may  be  laid  to  faulty  cooking. 
The  ill  points  in  frying,  says  one  writer,  are 
as  follows: — 

"The  article  of  food  becomes  more  or  less 
penetrated  with  fatty  matter,  making  it 
more  resistant  to  the  digestive  fluids.  It  is 
also  Tikely  to  contain  fatty-acid  products 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fat  used 
in  frying;'  these  are  not  well  borne  by  the 
stomach,  causing  general  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
particularly  heart-burn.  Frying  is  less  ob- 
jectionable if  the  meat  or  fish  be  rolled  in 
cracker  dust  and  egg  and  then  dropped  into 
hot  lard.  The  egg  hardens  instantly  and  no 
fat  penetrates  inside." 

In  frying  fish  it  is  well  to  have  two  beaten 
eggs  in  a  receptacle,  into  which  to  dip  the  fish. 
Then  roll  in  the  crumbs,  bread-ciumbs,  crack- 
er crumbs,*  or  corn  meal,  and  fry.  In  this 
manner  a  fried  fish  is  browned  very  nicely. 
Since  it  is  desiiable  that  the  fried  fish  be 
browned,  use  half  lard  and  half  butter  in  fry- 
ing. A  table-spoon  of  this  to  the  frying  pan 
when  starting  to  fry  is  about  right, — too  much 
laid  is  not  to  be  desired. 

In  any  food  preparation,  and  fish  in  par- 
ticular, the  holding  to  one  process  of  prepara- 
tion may  cause  a  gradual  lack  of  desiie  for 
such  fish.  To  counteract  this  lack  of  desire, 
which  may  approach  cloving,  fish  should  be 
prepared  in  new  ways;  and  it  should  be  sea- 
soned well;  sauces  of  various  kinds  and  relishes 
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can  be  used  with  such  fish  to  give  a  delightful 
taste.  There  are  any  number  of  these  on  the 
market,  both  home-made  and  otherwise  and 
they  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  fish  as  table 
fare,  Vinegar  is  commonly  used  on  fish; 
some  like  fish  well  peppered;  and  some  are 
prone  to  use  too  much  salt,  but  as  it  does  not 
disagree  with  them  it  may  perhaps  be  all 
right,  though  the  less  salt  the  better.  Usually 
more  salt  than  is  necessary  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  fish. 

Baked  Fish: — A  suitable  sized  fish  is  re- 
quired, though  it  is  best  that  the  specimen 
be  not  too  old.  It  should  be  scaled  and  then 
washed,  several  times,  first  in  one  water  and 
then  in  another.  The  incision  should  not 
be  any  larger  than  necessary.  The  stuffing 
is  made  of  equal  quantities  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes and  stale  bread;  this  should  be  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Some  parsley 
or  sage  may  be  added  or  some  other  mixture 
to  give  it  added  flavour.  This  is  filled  inside 
the  fish  and  the  incision  is  sewed  up.  The 
head  should  be  left  on  the  fish.  Tne  baking 
receptacle  should  have  a  little  water  in  the 
bottom.  The  fish  is  then  laid  in,  and  some 
butter  is  put  on  top  of  it,  after  which  the 
whole  fish  is  sprinkled  with  flour.  It  should 
be  basted  now  and  then.  Two  hours'  baking 
may  be  necessary.  The  baked  fish  is  prefer- 
ably partaken  of  hot,  with  relishes  or  some 
variety  of  sauce. 

Pickled  Herring: — An  exceptionally  de- 
licious dish  of  which  one  nevei  tires,  eat  as 
much  ot  it  as  one  may.  Rather  it  is  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  appetite  and  is  peihaps  the  best 
way  in  which  herring  can  be  served,  as  in  its 
ordinal}  salted  form  it  has  no  attraction,  and 
if  really  salted  is  rather  a  menace  to  the  weak 
stomach. 

Presume  that  you  use  a  half  gallon  jar  in 
which  to  pickle  these  herring.  First  take 
the  herring  as  they  come  out  of  the  pail.  Cut 
sufficient  of  these  herring  into  one  and  one- 
half  and  one  inch  pieces  to  fill  the  jar  to  within 
three  inches  of  its  top.  First,  however,  these 
pieces  are  washed,  and  the  bones  are  removed. 
While  the  skin  may  be  taken  off  still  this  is 
not  really  necessary.  Having  done  this, 
place  these  pieces  in  water  for  two  hours  to 
draw  out  the  salt.  They  are  then  placed  in 
the  jar,  there  being  mixed  with  them  numer- 
ous slices  of  white  or  red  globe  onions.  Here 
and  there  throughout  the  jar  are  laid  bay 
leaves.  A  tablespoon  of  sugar  is  also  sprin- 
led  in  the  mass  or  mixed  with  the  vinegar. 
The  vinegar  is  now  poured  on  to  cover  this; 
the  cover  is  put  on  and  it  is  set  away.  To 


add  extra  flavour,  put  in  some  allspice.  Try 
this,  and  you  will  never  regret  it! 

Broiled  Fish: — The  fish  is  laid  open  with  a 
knife  along  the  backbone,  so  as  to  spread  out. 
The  broiler  being  well  greased,  the  fish  is 
placed  thereon  and  broiled  till  it  is  brown, 
then  peppered,  salted  and  melted  butter 
poured  over  it.  It  is  best  when  served  hot. 
Some  pnfer  greasing  the  fish  and  rolling  in 
corn-meal  before  broiling,  which  is  not  a  bad 
idea,  or  if  it  is  not  desired  to  grease  the  fish, 
the  mere  wetting  of  it  and  rolling  it  in  corn- 
meal  will  be  sufficient.  In  frying  fish  that 
is  ordinarily  very  tender  and  palatable,  such 
as  the  croppie,  sun-fish,  trout,  pike-perch, 
etc.,  it  is  better  to  use  suet  as  a  grease,  rarely 
pure  lard.  A  flavour  may  be  added  by  in- 
serting three  or  four  bits  of  lean  bacon.  If 
desiring  to  use  grease  at  all  fine  success  will 
be  had  by  frying  in  olive  oil,  which  adds  to 
the  flavour  instead  of  taking  it  away. 

Planked  Fish: — I  offer  this  receipe  again, 
though  I  have  mentioned  it  once  before  in 
this  department.  Also,  it  is  not  new  to  many 
outdoor  people.  The  fish  (being  of  sufficient 
size  and  preferably  young  and  tender)  is 
scaled.  It  is  then  split  down  the  back  and 
thrown  out  flat.  The  plank  should  be,  if 
possible,  one  of  hickory  though  any  hard- 
wood plank  of  sufficient  width  will  do.  This 
plank  is  heated  when  the  fish  is  nailed  on. 
The  back  of  the  fish  is  to  the  plank.  The 
plank  is  now  leaned  toward  a  very  hot  fire, 
embers  or  live  coals  to  be  more  exact,  and  as 
it  is  browned  it  is  basted  now  and  then.  In 
basting  a  piece  of  cloth  may  be  used,  or  even 
a  brush.  The  basting  material  is  composed 
of  butter  and  flour.  There  is  no  need  of  tak- 
ing the  fish  from  the  plank  when  it  is  done, 
pieces  are  cut  off  it  while  on  the^oard.  It  is 
served  along  with  relishes,  or  sauces  if  a  more 
tasty  affair  is  desired.  It  is  preferably  sea- 
soned on  the  plate. 

Boiled  Fish: — Select  a  tender  young  fish  of 
agreeable  size,  wash  it  well  and  scale  4t;  also 
cut  off  the  fins.  The  fish  is  then  boiled  in 
water  that  is  salted  not  too  heavily,  which 
will  mar  the  whole.  When  the  fish  is  boiled, 
take  it  off  and  let  the  water  drain  from  the 
fish.  Place  the  fish  in  a  heated  dish.  While 
this  is  under  way  an  egg-sauce  should  be 
prepared,  for  which  use  two  eggs,  two  cups  of 
milk,  a  tablespoon  of  butter;  stir  off  with  a 
tablespoon  of  corn-starch;  boil  a  few  minutes. 
When  the  fish  is  placed  in  the  hot  dish  this 
sauce  is  poured  on  it  at  once.  It  is  served 
hot  at  the  table;  and  may  be  garnished  with 
lemon  and  parsley,  or  anything  that  will 
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increase  the  flavour,  or  add  richness  to  the 
whole. 

Fish  Balls: — Boil  the  fish  (two  or  three 
species  if  desired)  and  then  take  them  out 
and  pick  the  flesh  away,  there  being  no  bones 
in  this.  Have  on  hand  a  suitable  portion  of 
potatoes  that  have  been  well  mashed.  Mix 
the  mashed  potatoes  and  the  shredded  fish 
together  thoroughly,  preferably  beating  it 
with  a  fork.  Salt  and  pepper  to  suit;  and  if 
desired,  add  finely  minced  raw  onion.  Make 
this  mixture  into  balls  and  float  in  hot  lard 
as  you  would  doughnuts.  When  fried  well, 
so  as  to  be  a  proper  brown,  take  them  out 
and  drain  them,  and  they  are  ready  to  partake 
of.  Have  a  half  lemon  at  your  plate  and 
squeeze  on  lemon  juice  as  desired.  Lemon, 
in  this  manner  may  be  used  on  all  fish,  and 
adds  to  and  enriches  the  flavour. 

Fish  Patties: — Boil  the  fish  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  and  pick  off  the  flesh;  beat  with  mashed 
potatoes  as  before,  and  season.  Dip  in  egg 
and  roll  in  cracker-crumbs;  and  then  fry  in 
the  ordinary  manner  using  suet.  Fry  onions 
with  this  to  give  it  added  flavour.  These 
patties  should  be  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  close  on  an  inch 
through.    Serve  hot,  with  lemon  juice. 

Fish  Chowder : — The  recipe  for  fish  chowder 
is  not  new  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I  see 
no  way  of  making  better  the  following  recipe, 
the  authority  for  which  I  am  unable  to  quote : 

"Take  three  pounds  of  any  sort  of  fresh 
fish;  six  large  potatoes,  two  onions  and  a 
half  pound  of  salt  pork;  fry  the  pork  in  thin 
slices  to  a  light  brown;  add  the  onions  and 
brown  them;  pour  the  fat  into  a  sauce-pan 
and  put  a  layer  of  potatoes,  a  little  onion  and 
pork  and  a  layer  of  fish  cut  in  small  pieces, 
salting  and  peppering  each  separate  layer  as 
you  go  along.  Just  cover  with  boiling  water 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  While  this  is  being 
done  boil  a  pint  of  milk,  and  when  at  the  boil- 
ing-point, break  into  it  a  dozen  crackers  and 
add  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  butter:  put  the 
chowder  in  a  pan  and  pour  the  crackers  and 
milk  over  it,  or  lay  the  crackers  in  the  chowder 
in  a  dry  state  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  over 
all:  serve  in  a  tureen;  three  or  four  tomatoes 
are  sometimes  added." 

Besides  the  potatoes  added  to  the  above, 
one  might  use  other  vegetables  as  may  be  had 
on  hand  such  as  carrots  and  parsnips  but  the 
recipe  as  it  stands  is  a  very  good  one.  One 
angling  writer  has  stated  of  chowder  that  he  is 
"not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  dish," 
but  for  my  part  I  find  nothing  objectionable 
about  it.    Rather  I  consider  it  excellent. 

.hllicd  Fish: — I  have  mentioned  this  recipe 


of  mine  before,  but  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
this  collection  of  recipes  entire  I  am  repeating 
it  here.  The  fish  should  be  cooked;  and  in 
the  cooking  two  or  three  or  as  many  kinds  of 
fish  as  desired  can  be  put  in  the  cooking  re- 
ceptacle. Bullheads  of  six  or  seven  inches 
in  length  provide  excellent  flesh  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  almost  any  sort  of  common  fish 
can  be  used.  Pour  on  cold  water,  and  set  on 
to  simmer  for  about  half  an  hour;  if  the  cook- 
ing receptacle  contains  two  quarts,  put  in 
about  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar;  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper;  add  some  bay  leaves 
and  some  whole  allspice.  See  to  it  that  not 
too  much  water  is  used  in  the  boiling,  just  so 
that  it  covers  the  top  fishes.  If  too  much 
water  the  same  will  not  be  gelatinous  enough 
and  as  this  water  is  used  to  cover  the  fishes 
with  afterwards  this  must  be  seen  to;  the 
residue  water  must  be  thick,  and  this  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  in  just  enough  water  to 
barely  cover  the  fishes.  When  this  is  done, 
strain  off  the  water  and  let  that  stand  hot  on 
the  edge  of  the  stove.  Now  take  out  the 
fishes,  pick  the  flesh  carefully  from  them  to 
fill  a  jar.  When  this  is  done,  pour  the  gel- 
atinous water  that  they  were  boiled  in  over 
the  flakes,  or  shredded  fish,  and  set  it  away 
to  cool.  The  gelatinous  water  thickens  and 
finally  hardens  like  a  jelly.  If  the  directions 
are  followed  this  whole  affair  may  be  turned 
out  bottom  up  on  a  plate  like  a  jelly,  the 
shredded  fish  through  it  all.  The  affair  may 
be  cut  in  slices  and  relishes  of  any  sort  or 
sauces  of  many  kinds,  or  catsup  may  be  used 
when  partaking  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
commendable  recipes  I  know  of,  and  in  this 
way  fishes  otherwise  considered  tasteless  may 
be  made  use  of. 

Two  Methods  by  0.  Warren  Smith:— -The 
Reverend  0.  Warren  Smith,  angling  writer, 
in  his  worthy  book,  "Trout  Lore"  suggests 
two  methods  of  preparing  fish  while  out 
camping  or  without  frying-pan  and  utensils 
that  I  might  include  here.  He  outlines  the 
first  one  under  the  head  of  spitted  trout,  as 
follows: 

"There  arrive  days  when  we  find  ourselves 
without  a  frying  pan  and  hungry  for  fish;  yet 
without  cooking  utensils  we  can  manage  to 
get  along.  Once  upon  a  time  my  piscatorial 
partner  and  I  went  into  the  woods  upon  our 
annual  vacation,  and  when  we  unpacked  our 
outfit  we  found  ourselves  without  a  frying 
pan  of  any  description;  yet  we  stayed  and 
had  a  good  time.  To  spit  trout,  clean  and 
wipe  dry,  remove  gills,  but  do  not  cut  off 
heads.  Cut  and  peel  two  green  sticks,  pre- 
ferably  hardwood,    and   sharpen   one  end. 
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Thrust  through  the  fish  just  back  of  the  gill- 
covers  and  close  to  the  backbone.  My  rule 
is,  a  fish  and  a  slice  ot  bacon,  a  fish  and  a  slice 
of  bacon,  and  so  on  until  I  have  all  I  need  for 
a  meal.  Only  small  or  medium-sized  fish 
should  be  used,  and  consequently  the  stick 
should  not  be  overly  large.  With  a  good  bed 
of  coals  it  is  possible  to  cook  thoroughly  a 
string  of  trout  in  this  manner  and  have  them 
come  to  the  camp  table  done  to  a  turn.  A 
large  trout  can  be  spitted  over  the  fire  by 
running  a  hardwood  stick  through  the  body 
lengthwise,  with  bacon  on  the  inside,  wrapped 
about  with  copper  wire,  suspended  upon  a 
wire  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  whirled, 
twirled  and  turned  until  cooked  in  every 
part." 

Mr.  Smith's  other  method  follows: — 
"There  is  a  way  of  cooking  trout  which  can 
be  accomplished  without  tools  and  which 
does  not  require  the  attention  that  the  one 
described  does.  Select  fish  ol  about  the  same 
size  and  not  overly  large,  dress,  removing 
heads  or  not  as  suits  your  imagination;  salt 
as  you  require.  But  before  you  do  this,  you 
build  a  good  large  fire  close  down  by  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  sand  and  round  rocks, 
using  hardwood  if  it  is  to  be  found.  When 
the  fire  has  burned  down  to  a  bed  of  glowing 
coals  and  hot  ashes,  you  throw  any  smoking 
sticks  into  the  stream,  and  lay  an  armful  of 
balsam  twigs  upon  the  hot  base  until  you 
have  a  layer  of  some  six  or  seven  inches  thick. 
Now  place  your  trout  side  by  side  upon  the 
green  bed,  and  cover  with  another  layer  of 
green  twigs;  over  all  scrape  some  of  the  hot 
ashes  and  stones,  or  simply  weigh  down  with 
a  couple  of  rocks.  In  twenty  minutes  or  so, 
remove  the  stones  and  ashes;  now  the  upper 
layer  of  twigs.  There  are  your  fish,  perfect 
in  color  and  form.  Touch  them  gently,  for 
they  are  thoroughly  cooked.  You  now  dine 
upon  trout  flavoured  with  resinous  balsam. 
Sounds  good,  does  it  not?  Well,  try  it  the 
next  time  you  are  out  and  may  all  the  gods 
of  the  cuisine  be  with  you!" 

Clay  Baked  Fish: — Here  is  another  method 
that  I  have  mentioned  before  but  to  complete 
my  list  I  include  it  again  in  a  revised  form 
with  new  pointers  lately  ascertained  by  ex- 
perimentation. If  gray  clay  can  be  obtained 
it  is  the  best,  though  red  clay  will  do  in  most 
cases.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  scale  the 
fish  or  to  take  out  the  insides  I  find  that  it  is 
at  least  best  to  take  out  the  insides.  True, 
the  intestines  may  be  left  in  the  fish  intact 
and  when  baked  they  will  shrink  into  prac- 
tically nothing,  but  personally  I  believe  that 


the  process  does  not  add  to  the  fishes'  flavour. 
In  baking  a  fish  in  clay  a  stuffing  may  be 
placed  in  the  fish,  to  be  composed  of  what 
you  have  in  camp.  I  may  say  that  in  most 
cases  a  fish  is  clay  baked  when  camping 
although  we  have  innumerable  times  used  it 
when  at  a  permanent  home.  In  clay  baking 
the  head  is  left  on  the  fish,  the  gills  being 
taken  out.  When  you  have  prepared  the 
fish  ready  for  the  clay,  take  a  knife  and  make 
holes  down  through  the  back  into  the  body 
and  in  these  holes  insert  pieces  of  pork,  though 
bacon  is  by  all  odds  the  most  preferable.  If 
no  stuffing  is  to  be  used,  lay  three  or  four 
pieces  of  bacon  inside  of  the  fish,  lap  the  belly- 
edges  over  and  wrap  a  wire  around.  Now 
take  the  clay  and  begin  to  paste  the  fish  over, 
laying  on  first  a  thin  sheet  foundation;  let 
this  dry  a  little  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  and 
then  paste  on  more.  When  three  inches  of 
this  is  around  the  fish,  forming  a  big  lump 
bury  it  in  the  midst  of  the  coals  of  your  fire 
and  heap  coals  over  it.  There  should  be  a 
wealth  of  coals,  by  the  way./  In  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes  your  fisa  will  be  ready; 
and  your  clay  lump  can  be  tolled  out  of  the 
fire.  With  your  camp  ax  you  can  pound  this 
into  parts,  and  shelling  this  off  you  will  find 
your  fish  thoroughly  baked,  abiding  within. 
The  bacon  flavour  will  have  impregnated  the 
flesh  throughout  only  adding  to  the  delicious 
flavour,  and  if  the  fish  is  stuffed  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  a  morsel  fit  for  the  most  exact- 
ing person.  Many  woodsmen  in  the  absence 
of  the  clay,  lay  the  fish  in  the  coals  bare,  and 
while  some  success  is  to  be  had  there*  is  no- 
thing to  equal  the  clay  method  which  is  time 
honored,  true  and  tried. 

Fish  Soup: — Selected  freshwater  fishes,  of 
tender  flesh  and  palatable  are  boiled  in  water 
to  cover  them.  When  done  the  water  in 
which  the  fish  have  been  boiled  is  drained  off 
and  set  simmering  at  the  edge  of  the  stove. 
The  flesh  is  now  picked  from  the  fishes  and 
put  in  a  suitable  receptacle  such  as  soups  are 
made  in.  When  done  a  suitable  amount  of 
milk  for  the  number  of  plates  of  soup  desired 
is  poured  over  the  shredded  fish;  the  fish 
water  is  also  poured  in;  and  the  receptacle 
is  set  on  to  boil.  When  boiling  it  is  seasoned 
well  with  pepper  and  salt  to  suit  taste;  a 
goodly  portion  of  butter  is  run  into  this  and 
stirred.  When  well  cooked  it  is  served  hot, 
with  dry  crackers.^  A  very  appetizing  soup 
this  makes,  especially  for  those  with  weak 
constitutions,  and  those  recovering  from  sick- 
ness, though  it  is  splendid  for  all-around  use, 
of  course. 
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BY  their  own  acts  and  ethics,  the  men  who 
shoot  game  are  now  dividing  themselves 
into  two  distinct  groups.  Heretofore 
all  members  of  the  entire  body  have  been 
known  as  "sportsmen,"  chiefly  because  the 
line  of  cleavage  has  not  heretofore  been  clearly 
defined.  Now,  however,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  also  necessary 
to  separate  the  men  who  hunt  and  kill  game 
,into  two  classes  and  in  order  to  preserve  sport 
with  rod  and  gun. 

One  class  consists  of  real  sportsmen,  who 
may  be  defined  as  men  with  logical  minds, 
high  moral  principles,  ethical  standards  either 
developed  or  latent,  and  a  willingness  to 
make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  wild  life  that  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary. 

The  other  class  consists  of  men  whom  we 
will  call  "gunners,"  whose  minds  are  im- 
pervious to  the  logic  of  situations,  who  rec- 
ognize nothing  resembling  broad  policies  in 
the  protection  of  wild  life,  who  are  devoted 
to  the  gun  and  shooting,  and  who  believe  in 
killing  game  by  every  means  that  the  Jaw 
permits,  so  long  as  any  game  remains  alive, 
and  regardless  of  the  prospects  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  species. 

Both  of  the  above  classes  must  become 
members  of  some  organization.  The  former 
class  can,  with  safety,  offer  their  names  for 
membership  in  the  Essex  County  Wild  Life 
Conservation  Association,  but  the  latter  must 
organize  themselves. 

The  word  "sportsman"  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  must  either  disappear  alto- 
gether or  be  split  into  fragments,  each  bearing 
either  a  new  name  or  a  qualifying  adjective. 
The  time  when  the  old  and  favorite  term 


necessarily  meant  a  game  protector,  is  gone 
by.  The  men  who  lack  a  sense  of  fairness, 
and  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  which  is  found 
in  every  true  sportsman,  must  now  and 
henceforth  be  reckoned  with  separately. 

The  true  sportsmen  have  joined  hands  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  friends  and  protectors 
of  wild  life  who  do  not  shoot  and  who  never 
kill  game.  It  is  incumbent  upon  this  class 
to  meet  the  gunners  whenever  and  wherever 
necessary,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  vanish- 
ing game. 

For  three  or  four,  possibly  more,  years  we 
have  been  warning  the  so-called  "sportsmen" 
of  Ontario,  over  and  over,  that  if  they  do 
not  brace  up,  turn  over  a  whole  lot  of  new 
leaves,  and  give  the  almost-vanished  game 
real  protection,  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
don't  shoot  will  do  the  work  for  them. 

The  above  remarks,  mind  you,  do  not 
apply  to  or  are  they  intended  for,  the  real 
sportsmen  of  Ontario,  who  are  ready  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  save  and 
bring  back  vanishing  species.  In  all  such 
contests  as  those  cited  above,  they  are  found 
on  the  right  side. 

To-day  in  Ontario  the  gunner  "sportsmen" 
are  still  having  their  innings,  and  still  keep- 
ing up  the  senseless  slaughter  that  disgraces 
Ontario;  but  some  day  the  Real  People  of 
Ontario  will  arouse  from  their  lethargy,  and 
have  their  way.  Whether  or  not  they  will 
do  so  before  the  game  is  entirely  gone  remains 
to  be  seen. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the 
statement  has  several  times  been  made  in 
print,  very  positively,  that  sportsmen  are 
to  be  credited  with  all  the  laws  ever  enacted 
in  this  country  for  the  protection  of  wild  life. 
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I  have  seen  that  claim  set  forth  in  substan- 
tially those  words.  To  any  person  who  is 
at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  wild  life 
protective  legislation,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  the  rashness  of  such  a  statement. 
The  sportsmen  are  not  to  be  credited  with 
every  good  thing  that  has  been  done  for  wild 
life. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged 
power  and  influence  of  the  sportsmen  of 
Ontario,  and  their  ability  to  secure  any  good 
wild  life  protection  laws  which  they  choose 
to  ask  for,  there  rests  squarely  upon  their 
shoulders  a  great  burden  of  responsibility. 
While  they  cannot  always  defeat  the  new 
protective  measures  proposed  by  the  "fan- 
atics" of  protection,  no  legislature  ever  re- 
fuses them  the  right  to  put  fresh  restrictions 
upon  themselves. 

Wherever  open  seasons  are  kept  open 
until  the  game  is  exterminated,  the  blame 
lies  squarely  upon  the  sportsmen  who  knew 
their  duty  and  failed  to  do  it. 

Taking  the  game  hunters  of  Ontario  as  a 
whole,  the  percentage  of  them  who  are 
willing  to  accept, — much  less  to  demand, — 
any  long  close  season  without  a  fight,  is 
mighty  small.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of 
Ontario  even  one  county  that  has  given  its 
squirrels,  quail,  partridge  or  other  upland 
game  a  five  year  close  season.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  upland  game  birds  of  the 
whole,  or  greater  portion,  of  this  Province 
were  being  swept  into  oblivion,  because  the 
majority  of  sportsmen  there  wished  to  continue 
killing  them  as  long  as  any  remain  alive. 

Look  at  the  duck-shooters  of  all  the  large 
shooting  grounds  of  South-Western  Ontario. 
Look  at  the  various  leagues  of  game-killers 
throughout  the  Province  and  their  fights 
during  the  past  few  years  against  reduced 
bags  and  against  the  abolition  of  the  markets. 
The  legislature  swept  the  latter  off  their  feet, 
abolishing  the  markets.  Look  out  that  they 
are  not  again  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  plac- 
ing of  Quail  and  other  insectivorous  game 
birds  in  the  song-bird  class. 

Look  at  the  Dominion  Trap  Shooters  and 
Game  Protective  Association.  It  is  presumed 
it  is  properly  organized  to  fight  the  enemies 
of  wild  life.  What  has  it  done  toward  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  protection?  Every 
right-minded  sportsman  of  Ontario  has  a 
right  to  know.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  words 
"Game  Protective"  added  to  the  name  of  an 
organization  unless  it  is  active  in  behalf  of 
these  wild  creatures. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  the  saving  and  per- 
petuating of  the  game  of  the  nation,  the 


sportsmen  of  the  nation  are  a  thousand  times 
too  slow  on  the  draw.  They  are  great,  how- 
ever, on  locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse,  harness  and  wagon  have  been  stolen. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  they  lack  initiative, 
they  lack  intelligence,  they  lack  a  sense  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things;  and  many  of 
them  utterly  ignore  the  foundation  ethics 
of  sportsmanship.  Because  I  tell  them  the 
truth  about  these  things,  the  irreconcilables 
sometimes  call  me  "the  bitterest  enemy  of 
sportsmen,"  even  while  I,  and  others,  are 
endeavoring  to  preserve  legitimate  sport  from 
becoming  an  extinct  pastime. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  wise  sportsmen  are 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
as  conditions  now  exist,  nothing  but  stern, 
drastic  and  far-reaching  measures  can  save 
on  a  continuing  basis  the  upland  game  birds 
and  animals  of  Ontario  and  Canada  as  a 
whole.  But  many  of  them  linger  shivering 
on  the  brink,  dreading  to  take  the  plunge; 
fearing  an  injury  to  some  friend's  feelings; 
and  so  the  game  is  rushing  down  the  toboggan 
slide,  into  Oblivion.  If  I  injure  any  "friend's" 
feelings  he  is  no  friend  of  mine. 

To  some  of  you  it  may  seem  a  curious 
thing  that  any  sportsman  father  should  not 
be  willing  and  anxious  to  save  some  shooting, 
for  his  son.  But  let  us  wonder  no  longer. 
There  are,  evidently,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fathers  who  do  not  care  a  continental 
whether  their  boys  have  any  shooting  or  not, 
and  whose  first  and  last  desire  is  to  go  on 
shooting — "according  to  LAW" — until  the 
last  bird  and  the  last  deer  is  dead. 

And  after  all,  why  should  we  care  about 
their  sons,  and  their  rights  to  the  game? 
Game-hog  fathers  beget  and  bring  up  game- 
hog  sons;  and  you  cannot  change  the  spots 
on  a  leopard  merely  by  protecting  his  rights. 

If  the  sportsmen  of  the  various  Provinces 
of  Canada,  and  counties  of  Ontario,  which 
constitute  our  nation  will  not  ask  or  permit 
their  legislatures  to  pass  laws  preserving 
their  upland  game  birds  and  animals,  and  if 
the  other  people  of  the  various  Provinces 
and .  counties  concerned  are  asleep,  or  in- 
different, then  the  local  provincial  and  county 
game  will  be  exterminated.  The  Quail, 
Squirrels,  Partridge,  and  the  migratory  bird 
termed  "Woodduck"  can  be  brought  back 
by  the  right-minded  sportsmen  and  citizens 
conserving.the  remnant  that  still  hangs  on  in 
some  places  but  if  they  do  not  come  back 
and  are  exterminated,  "The  Sportsmen"  of 
the  Province  or  county  concerned  will  be  the 
men  most  to  blame.  You  can  save  your  local 
game,  on  a  continuing  basis,  if  you  will. 
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Now  then,  what  about  South- Western 
Ontario — the  quail  belt.  Will  the  sportsmen 
of  that  belt  accept  the  invitation  extended  to 
them  by  the  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Con- 
servation Association? 

Among  all  the  forces  which  destroy  bird 
life,  in  the  opinion  of  those  reporting  on  this 
question,  the  man  who  shoots  takes  first 
rank,  ninety-seven  votes  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Of  the  thirt3^-three  causes 
of  destruction,  twenty  relate  to  shooting,  six 
to  man's  activities  which  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  food  plants,  nesting  sites  and  cover, 
four  to  harmful  species  of  animals  which 
man  has  turned  loose  on  birds.  Of  the  three 
remaining  causes  given,  nest  robbing  and 
trapping  result  in  direct  destruction  while 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  grain  sown 
would  affect  a  species  locally  only. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  only  excuses 
which  man  can  offer  for  his  direct  destruction 
of  bird  life  are  those  of  food  and^  sport. 
Doubtless  much  barbarity  is  often  practiced 
and  many  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
sport.  To-day  much  is  being  heard  of  the 
"Ethics  of  Sportsmanship,"  and  in,  at  least 
one  of  the  sportsmen's  clubs  of  the  country 
no  dove,  canary,  robin  or  blue-bird  shooter 
can  enter,  and  in  others,  no  man  is  eligible 


for  membership  who  uses  a  pump  or  an  auto- 
matic gun.  With  me,  the  true  sportsman 
recognizes  that  even  a  bird  has  some  rights, 
and  I  am  willing  to  give  it,  at  least  a  chance 
for  its  life. 

True  sportsmen,  such  as  compose  the  Essex 
County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Association, 
observe  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law.  They  recognize  and  respect  the  rights 
which  others  share  in  the  birds  equally  with 
their  own;  the  rights  of  the  agriculturist, 
nature  lover,  student  and  teacher.  True 
sportsmen  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  con- 
servationists, for  not  only  do  they  wish  the 
supply  to  last  as  long  as  they  live,  but  they 
wish  to  hand  down  the  heritage  of  wild  life 
unimpaired  to  future  generations. 

Come  on  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us. 

When  presenting  your  name  for  member- 
ship in  our  association  above  all  things  please 
remember  that  you  reserve  the  right  to  with- 
draw and  take  your  dollar  with  you  if  you 
find  us  other  than  what  we  represent  our- 
selves to  be  but  we  reserve  the  same  right  to 
black-ball  you  out  and  tag  your  dollar  to 
you  when  you  go  out  if  you  are  other  than 
you  represent  yourself  to  be  when  you  enter 
this  organization. 
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WHEN  Conservation  is  mentioned  there 
are  too  many  who  consider  that  Con- 
servation is  merely  saving  a  few  ducks, 
hatching  a  few  game  birds'  eggs  or  liberating 
a  few  fish  fry.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  not  conservation  at  all,  but  an  artificial 
attempt  to  remedy  a  shortage  in  cases  where 
the  common  sense  has  not  been  employed. 
tWhat  then  is  conservation?  It  is  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium 
between  destruction  and  regeneration.  We 
have  drained  thousands  of  marshes  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  gunners  one  thousand- 
fold and  thereby  destroyed  this  balance, 
yet  there  are  some  who  still  wonder  why 
duck  shooting  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
Our  expenditure  has  been  greater  than  our 
income  and  we  have  drawn  on  our  capital. 
Yes  we  are  drawing  on  our  capital  every 
year  and  I  ask  what  will  obviously  happen? 
Surely  both  interest  and  capital  must  grow 
less  every  year.    In  this  case  our  capital  is 


not  in  dollars,  but  what  are  dollars? — only 
a  medium  of  exchange.  Our  fundamental 
capital  lies  in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  it  is  water,  mineral,  timber 
fish  or  game.  Yet  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
merely  the  interest,  we  must  have  the  capital 
too  and  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

Save  the  forests,  this  is  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  Conservation.  Eliminate 
fires  and  reforest  logged  off  lands  and  con- 
servation's strongest  weapon  is  established. 
On  the  other  hand  burn  it  up  and  the  results 
when  summarized  are  loss  of  timber,  spring 
floods,  summer  droughts,  lowered  levels  of 
rivers  and  lakes  affecting  navigation  and 
hydro-electric  development,  destruction  of 
fish  and  loss  of  game  by  fire  and  starvation 
through  restriction  of  range. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  amount  of  game 
that  must  be  destroyed  every  year  by  fire, 
remember  too  that  many  of  the  fires  occur 
when  the  young  are  too .  small  to  escape. 
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Consider  also  the  amount  of  vegetation  burn- 
ed all  of  which  means  food.  Suppose,  Mr. 
Farmer,  that  half  your  pasture  or  half  your 
winter's  hay  were  burnt,  could  you  feed  100 
head  of  stock  on  what  was  only  meant  for  50? 
No,  either  you  would  have  to  kill  half  your 
stock  or  go  to  town  and  buy  feed.  Remember 
then  that  wild  life  suffers  for  eveiy  acre  that 
is  burned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  fire  laws  are  not 
even  more  severe.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
there  are  notices  everywhere,  very  well  drawn 
up  notices,  too,  that  should  appeal  to  every- 
body. These  are  printed  in  as  many  as  eight 
languages,  every  box  of  matches  is  now 
marked  with  a  warning,  yet  still  there  is  the 
annual  quota  of  fires,  most  of  which  are 
avoidable. 

In  Conservation  there  are  a  lot  of  arm-chair 
theorists  who  talk  about  restricted  bags,  etc., 
and  who  themselves  go  out  into  the  woods, 
fishing  perhaps,  and  knock  out  their  pipes 
on  a  rotten  log  or  throw  away  a  burning  match 
and  if  the  brush  starts  to  burn  run  away. 
Others  talk  National  Parks.  Is  not  the  whole 
country  our  National  Park?  As  it  is,  in 
the  forest  and  game  reserves  we  have  to  em- 
ploy a  small  army  of  rangers  to  put  out  the 


cigar  butt  fires  of  the  enlightened  people 
who  come  to  see  its  beauties. 

Let  us  convince  ourselves  that  every  acre 
of  wild  land  is  national  park  and  that  eack 
and  every  one  of  us  is  a  self  appointed  game 
warden  and  instead  of  having  a  ranger  follow 
us  through  the  woods  to  put  out  the  cigarette 
butts  that  we  throw  away,  let  us  put  them 
ouV  ourselves.  Remember  the  camp  fire, 
build  it  in  a  safe  place  and  put  it  out  when 
you  go;  if  you  can't  do  this  don't  go  into  the 
woods,  you  might  get  hurt.  Yes,  be  careful 
of  fire,  even  if  you  don't  care  for  the  marred 
beauty  of  the  woods,  the  water  supply,  the 
valuable  timber  and  the  effect  on  industrial 
life.  Remember  that  your  matches,  tobacco 
or  camp  fire  may  start  a  fire  that  will  destroy 
more  game  than  you  could  kill  in  your  natural 
life  and  when  it  is  burnt  out  there  is  that  much 
less  leftforyou.  It  may  also  rob  you  of  every- 
thing you  possess.  Think  over  this,  then 
start  and  do  your  share  of  forest  protection 
and  automatic  game  protection. 

Conserve  the  forests,  first  and  last.  Every 
one  of  us  can  help  in  this  method  of  Con- 
servation, so  let  us  do  it  one  and  all.  Think 
about  it  and  talk  to  others  about  it,  until 
these  words  are  written  on  our  brains,  "Do 
not  start  a  forest  fireV 


A  FEW  TIMELY  HINTS 


DON'TS  WITH  FIRE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Don't  throw  a  lighted  match  down;  break  it. 

Don't  smoke  cigars  or  cigarettes  in  the 
woods  or  fields;  if  you  must  smoke,  use  a 
covered  pipe. 

Don't  build  any  fires  in  the  open  without  a 
permit  from  the  Town  Fire  Warden.  Other- 
wise you  are  violating  the  law. 

Don't  build  big  fires  or  where  a  sudden  puff 
of  wind  may  spread  a  small  one. 

Don't  leave  a  fire  without  covering  well  with 
water  or  sand. 

Don't  fail  to  put  out  a  small  fire  which  you 
may  find.  If  you  cannot  possibly  do  so,  don't 
fail  to  notify  the  Fire  Warden  or  some  one 
who  will  go  to  him  at  once  to  report  a  fire 
which  is  beyond  your  control. 

Then  stay  with  it  and  help  put  it  out. 


LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  THE  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  FISH. 

The  advance  of  civilization  always  de- 
creases the  natural  fish  and  game  supply. 
Preach  and  practice  conservation. 

,  Don't  take  fish  that  are  full  of  spawn; 
leave  them  to  deposit  their  egg^,  and  the  small 
to  grow  into  mature  fish. 

Don't  take  more  than  you  need.  * 

Don't  try  for  the  largest  number;  try  for  the 
largest  fish. 

Don't  try  to  get  the  last  one;  leave  some  for 
others. 

Remember,  this  is  your  sport.  No  one  is  as 
interested  in  it  as  the  hunters  and  fishermen 
and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  or  ruin  it. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


EDITED  BY  A.B.GEIKIE 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
department  nates,  comments  and  en- 
quiries concerning  firearms  and  ammun- 
Communications  must  be  brief 
and  to  the  ipoint  and  personalities  must 
not  be  indulged  in.  The  Editor  wiii  not 
be  held  responsible  for  opinions  express- 
ed by  correspondents.  Address  all 
communications  to  A.  B.  Geikie.  c/o  Rod 
and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


RAMBLINGS  OF  A  RIFLEMAN 


Major  Townsend  Whelen 


The  Anti-Corro  Springfield. 

ABOUT  five  years  ago  Fred  Adolph>  the 
maker  of  De  Luxe  rifles  and  shot-guns, 
told  me  about  a  new  steel  made  by  the 
Poidi  Steel  Works  in  Vienna,  Austria.  He 
said  that  it  wouid  not  rust,  and  that  it  was 
called  "Anti-corro"  steel,  that  it  also  resisted 
erosion  splendidly  and  was  fine  for  rifle 
barrels.  I  had  him  get  me  a  .30  caliber 
barrel  cut  with  a  10  inch  twist,  and  when 
it  came  sent  it  up  to  the  Springfield  Armory 
to  be  chambered  for  the  .30  caliber  Model 
1906  cartridge  and  fitted  to  a  Springfield 
Model  1903  action.  Having  the  nucleus  I 
proceeded  to  rig  the  arm  up  to  meet  my 
ideas  of  what  a  rifle  intended  for  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  in  the  wilderness  should  be. 
I  had  the  rifle  restocked  to  fit  me  exactly  with 
a  piece  of  walnut  selected  entirely  for  its 
strength.  It  has  a  rather  thick  pistol  grip 
ao  as  to  give  strength  at  this  point,  and  both 
grip  and  forearm  are  sharply  checked.  The 
cheek  piece  is  in  just  the  right  position  and 
the  edge  is  rounded  off  so  that  it  does  not 
become  all  nicked  and  dented  as  most  cheek 
pieces  are  after  a  few  years  of  use.  The 
butt  plate  I  obtained  from  the  importers  of 
the  Mannlicher-Schoenauer  rifle.  It  is  a 
sharply  checked,  steel,  shotgun  butt,  but 
is  much  more  hollowed  out  than  the  ordinary 
pattern  of  shotgun  butt  plate  and  this  makes 
it  stick  much  tighter  to  the  shoulder  when 
the^action  is  being  worked.    Those  of  you 


who  have  owned  repeaters  with  rubber  shot- 
gun butt  plates,  and  have  had  the  butt  plate 
almost  always  slip  off  the  shoulder  when 
you  try  to  work  the  lever  fast  will  know  the 
advantage  of  such  a  butt  plate.  Moreover 
this  one  has  a  large  trap  door  in  it,  and  in 
the  wood  stock  under  this  trap  I  bored  holes 
for  a  pull  through  cleaner,  a  wire  brush,  a 
small  pocket  oil  can,  and  a  few  cleaning 
patches.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  of 
rubber  pad  which  prevents  any  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  butt  from  rattling  around  and 
making  a  noise  at  just  the  wrong  moment. 

I  attached  to  the  rifle  my  own  pattern  of 
gun-sling  which  can  be  instantly  used  for 
prone  shooting  in  the  standard  position,  and 
is  as  useful  for  all  other  purposes  as  any  other 
sling.  It  is  attached  to  the  rifle  by  means 
of  two  detachable  swivels.  These  swivels 
are  of  the  same  pattern  as  used  for  butt  swivels 
on  Winchester  Model  1895  muskets.  Press 
in  a  little  projecting  knob  and  the  swivel 
comes  off  instantly.  At  the  same  time  it 
never  makes  any  noise,  and  it  is  stiff  and 
will  not  rotate  and  twist  up  your  sling  like 
the  ordinary  commercial  swivels. 

I  put  a  lot  of  thought  and  experience  into 
the  sights  on  this  arm.  The  Lyman  Gun 
Sight  Corporation  makes  a  splendid  receiver 
sight  for  the  Springfield.  It  has  micrometer 
adjustments  for  both  elevation  and  windage, 
reading  to  inches  on  the  target.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  sights  ever  made.  But  I 
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do  not  like  it  on  a  rifle  intended  entirely 
for  hunting.  I  used  one  of  these  sights  on 
another  remodelled  Springfield  rifle  on  a 
trip  some  \ears  ago  in  Montana.  My  part- 
ner also  had  a  Springfield  similarly  sighted. 
Another  of  the  party  had  a  Winchester  car- 
bine equipped  with  the  usual  Lyman  peep 
sight  on  the  tang.  We  experimented  with 
his  sights  and  our  own  and  both  m\  partner 
and  myself  were  firmly  convinced  that  not 
only  was  his  sight  very  much  quicker,  but  one 
could  see  to  sight  clearly  with  it  on  game 


designed.  It  is  a  perfectly  splendid  hunting 
sight.  For  a  front  sight  I  chose  the  reg- 
ular sro-all  ivory  bead  which  is  better  than 
the  gold  or  copper  bead  on  a  rifle  intended 
entirely  for  hunting  as  it  forms  more  of  a 
contrast  against  most  game  and  hence  can 
be  caught  quicker. 

For  ammunition  I  standardized  on  just  two 
loads  which  experience  with  my  first  Spring- 
field told  me  were  the  best.  The  big  game 
load  consists  of  the  170  grain  Newton,  soft 
point,  spitzer,  protected  point,  copper  jacket- 


"THE  ANTI-CORRO  SPRINGFIELD:     THE  BEST  RIFLE  FOR  AMERICAN    BIG  GAME 
AND  WILDERNESS  HUNTING  THAT  I  HAVE  EVER  SEEN  OR  USED" 


at  least  15  minutes  earlier  in  the  morning 
and  later  in  the  evening  than  he  could  with 
the  receiver  sights.  To  get  the  full  benefit 
from  the  Lyman  sights  you  must  use  only 
the  largest  aperture,  and  3^011  must  have 
that  as  near  the  eye  as  you  dare.  I  tookup 
the  matter  of  a  sight  attached  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  firing  pin,  (technically  "cocking 
piece"),  with  the  Lyman  Company,  and  the 
result  is  rather  fully  described  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  A  large  lug  was  weld- 
ed to  the  cocking  piece  as  a  base  for  the  sight. 
The  windage  adjustment  is  operated  by 
means  of  a  screw-driver  and  intentionally 
works  rather  stiffly.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
when  the  trigger  is  pulled  the  sight  flies  for- 
ward with  the  firing  pin  for  about  half  an 
inch  before  the  rifle  is  discharged.  You 
can  notice  this  forward  movement  when 
you  snap  the  trigger,  but  not  when  a  cart- 
ridge is  fired.  It  is  one  of  the  valuable  fea- 
tures of  this  sight,  as  it  carries  the  sight 
away  from  the  eye  before  the  recoil  occurs, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  eye  being  struck 
by  the  sight.  The  sight  has  proved  every 
bit  as  good  as  it  was  believed  it  would  when 


ed,  and  paper  core  insulated  bullet;  47.5 
grains  of  Du  Pont  Military  Rifle  Powder 
No.  20,  and  the  United  States  Cartridge 
Company  No.  8  non-mercurial  primer.  The 
shells  used  are  those  made  at  Frankford 
Arsenal.  It  is  the  best  .30  caliber  big  game 
load  that  I  know  of.  I  have  had  no  failures 
with  it  yet,  and  I  have  killed  a  lot  of  game 
with  it  during  the  past  twro  years.  It  aver- 
ages 5  to  6  inch  groups  at  200  yards  writh  the 
Lyman  sight.    The  velocity  is  about  2650  f.  s. 

For  a  small  game  load  I  use  the  regular 
150  grain,  full  jacketed,  spitzer,  service 
bullet;  17  grains  of  Du  Pont  Gallery  Rifle 
Powder  No.  75,  (Marksman);  and  the  same 
primer  as  in  the  other  load.  This  load,  up 
to  its  range  of  about  200  yards  is  as  accurate 
as  the  first  load.  It  does  not  mangle  game, 
and  grouse  or  fur  bearers  shot  with  it  are 
in  fine  shape  for  either  the  table  or  the  taxi- 
dermist. It  requires  one  degree  more  eleva- 
tion on  the  rear  sight  for  50  yards  than  does 
the  big  game  load  for  its  normal  sighting  of 
200  yards. 

This  much  I  found  out  after  I  had  com- 
pleted the  building  of  the  rifle  and  had  spent 
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Get  the  Real  Joy 
of  Shooting 

" — good  ammunition  —  that's  one 
way.  Get  genuine  sport  out  of  your 
trip  by  using  ammunition  you  know 
is  right. 

Dominion 
Ammunition 

doubles  your  pleasure  and  your 
chances  of  a  good  bag  " 

Dominion,  the  only  Made  in  Can- 
ada Ammunition,  is  backed  by  the 
big  "  D  "  trade-mark  that  stands 
for  dependability  in  all  its  phases. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co., 

Limited 

Montreal 
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about  ten  days  on  the  range  getting  thor- 
ough!} acquainted  with  it.  Since  than  I 
have  used  it  for  practically  all  my  hunting 
and  it  is  the  best  big  game  rifle  that  I  have 
ever  put  to  my  shoulder.  I  scarcely  ever 
miss  anything  with  it,  and  it  is  always  my 


it  instantly  so  that  it  was  unable  to  flop 
off  the  log.  The  hole  at  the  exit  of  the  bullet 
was  large  enough  to  poke  my  big  fist  into. 
A  deer  shot  behind  the  shoulder  but  not 
through  the  heart  dropped  as  quickly  as 
though  it  had  been  shot  squarely  through  the 


own  fault  when  I  do  so.  It  fits  me  so  well 
that  I  can  do  good  shooting  with  it  in  the 
dark.  The  big  game  load  is  a  fine  killer. 
Just  the  other  day  I  shot  a  large  crocodile 
which  was  lying  on  a  floating  log.  Hit  it 
in  tue  neck  just  back  of  the  head.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  crocodile  is  one  of  the  hardest 
living  things  to  kill  instantly.  The  bullet 
turned  it  around  on  the  log  so  that  both  its 
head  and  tail  sank  in  the  water,  but  killed 


brain.  I  have  used  this  rifle  in  the  blazing 
equatorial  sun,  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
thick  jungle,  in  my  canoe  on  moonlight, 
nights,  and  with  a  jack-light  on  my  cap. 
It  has  accompanied  me  on  long  trips  in  the 
tropics  in  the  rainy  season,  and  in  the  dry 
season  it  has  been  saturated  for  days  with 
sweat.  It  has  never  failed  me  a  single  time 
in  any  particular  whatever.  I  can  see  no 
way  in  which  this  rifle  can  be  improved  upon 


AN  OTTER  KILLED  WITH  THE  ANTI-CORRO  SPRINGFIELD  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  IT 
KILLS  THE  SMALL  FUR  BEARERS  AND  LEAVES  THEM  IN  FINE  CONDITION 
FOR  THE   FUR-BUYER  OR  THE  TAXIDERMIST  " 
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A  GAME  GETTER  1 
doesn't  allow  rust  on  his  gun — 
neither does^'j-in-one."  heavy 
oils  and  greases  cannot  prevent 
rust  because  they  simply  coat 
the  surface  and  dry  out. 

Lsinks  into  the  pores  of 
RV<^^|ihe   metal,  forming  a 
-yu  j&J%kdelicate, imperceptible 

**<&>V  ^•^Mu&^NP yercoat  tnat  Pre" 
vents  rust  or 
.tarnish  on 
Uhe  barrel, 
in  t hT^JSS^^^^A o r e ,  at 
any  and  every  actionsS^po  int. 
Lubricates  the  maga^»  zine, 
triggers,  etc     Our  booklet  tells 
— a  sample  proves — both  free. 
3  IN  1  OIL  COMPANY 
6f>  KUG.  Bdway.  New  York 


Target  Practice 
At  Little  Cost 

Shoot  Pistol  Cartridges  in  Rifles  with 

Marbles 

Auxiliary  Cartridges 

This  auxiliary  eartridgei 
made  for  nearly  all  ri- 
fles, shoots  pistol 
cartridges  just  as 
accurately  as 
regular  rifle 


Loaded 
in  maga- 
zine or  breech. 
Bullet  is  set  into 
rifling.  Without 
harm  the  firing  pin  of  gun 
strikes  tiring  pin  in  auxii»- 
ary,  exploding  cartridge.  Bullet 
starts  with  a  twist  and  dons  vrvr 
strip  nor  lead  barrel.   Does  not,  harm 
rifle  firing  pin.   Ask  your  dealer.  Sample 
Nitro  Solvent  Oil  for  his  name.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Marble's  Gunsand60  Outing  Specialties 

MARBLE  AKMS&  MFC.  CO.,  581  Delta  Ave,,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


ammunition 
—and  you 
save  76  per 
cent  on  cost. 


Price 
75. 


Uufl  ft  NEWTON 

HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES   IN  THE  WORLD.      A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
f.s.    Price  $50.00.    Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.     Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.    NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldff.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y 
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as  a  big  game  rifle  for  the  real  wilderness. 

As  regards  the  anti-rorro  steel  barrel, 
it  is  not  entireh  rustproof.  Generally  speak- 
ing I  should  say  that  it  will  take  three  times 
as  much  exposure  to  cause  rust  to  appear  on 
it  as  on  ordinary  high  power  steel.  After 
a  day's  hunt  in  the  tropic?  in  the  rain>  season 
with  a  rifle  of  ordinary  steel  I  always  find 
a  thin  coating  of  rust  on  the  brignt  surface 
at  the  muzzle.  This  is  never  seen  on  the 
anti-corro  steel   barrel.    This  steel  is  ex- 


pensive and  it  is  so  hard  to  work  that  it 
makes  the  finishing  of  it  also  more  expensive 
than  ordinary  high  power  steel.  For  example, 
in  chambering  my  rifle  three  chambering  tools 
were  broken.  Does  it  pay  to  have  a  barrel 
of  such  steel?  I  believe  it  does  if  the  rifle 
is  to  be  used  in*  an  excessively  damp  and  wet 
climate.  In  a  climate  such  as  Canada  has 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  the  extra  cost. 
In  all  other  particulars  the  rifle  stands  as  a 
model  of  the  perfect  big  game  arm. 


PACKING  A  SIX-GUN 

E.  G.  Brewer 


THE  problem  of  packing  a  heavy  revolver 
on  an  all  day  tramp  on  foot  in  summer 
or  snow  shoes  in  winter,  so  that  the 
weight  is  not  noticeable,  or  the  bodily  motion 
impeded,  and  yet  have  the  gun  instantly 
accessible,  is  a  hard  one  for  many  to  solve 
satisfactorily.  With  a  view  of  helping  those 
who  are  (dissatisfied  with  the  method  they 
employ  fc*r  carrying  their  sidearms,  the  writer 
has  been  induced  to  describe  his  belt  and 
holster,  and  hopes  it  may  be  the  means  of 
helping  others  to  obtain  their  ideal  outfit. 

After  much  experimenting,  the  position 
finally  adopted  for  the  gun  and  holster  was 
just  below  the  right  hip  joint,  where  it  does 
not  interfere  with  leg  motion  even  when 
climbing  steep  hills,  and  is  always  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  hand.  The  belt  passes 
diagonally  across  the  abdomen  to  the  left 
side,  and  rests  above  the  pelvis.  In  order 
to  keep  the  holster  and  gun  in  its  position  and 
prevent  it  from  working  around  to  the  front 
or  rear,  a  curved  belt  of  heavy  skirting  leather 
was  made  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  wearer. 
This  belt  is  cut  on  a  double  curve,  and  lies 
flat  all  around  as  the  illustrations  show. 

A  gap  is  left  in  the  cartridge  loops  just 
where  the  holster  hangs,  so  that  when  the 
loops  are  filled  with  cartridges  they  prevent 
the  holster  from  sliding  forward  or  back,  and 
the  shape  of  the  belt  prevents  it  from  slipping 
down  over  the  left  hip  and  distributes  the 
weight  of  gun  and  ammunition  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  entirely  unnoticeable  even 
at    the    end    of    a    long    day's  tramp. 

The  holster  is  the  open  type,  Mexican  style, 
and  is  the  quick  draw  pattern  made  from 
heavy  skirting  leather,  unlined,  and  is  pro- 
perly moulded  to  fit  the  gun.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  soaking  a  holster,  that  has 
not  been  oiled,  in  water  until  it  is  thoroughly 
sofl,  and  after  carefully  smearing  the  gun 
all  over  with  a  heavy  gun  grease  insert  it. 


in  the  wet  holster  and  squeeze  and  press  the 
leather  around  the  cylinder,  trigger  guard, 
frame  and  barrel,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
the  fore  sight  to  work  in;  then  remove  the 
gun  carefully  and  let  the  holster  dry  thor- 
oughly.   If  the  job  has  been  carefully  done 


FIG.  1.  Showing  the  position  of  the  gun  just 
under  the  right  hip  joint.  Note  how  well  the  belt 
fits  the  contour  of  the  body. 

the  gun  should  fit  snug  and  can  be  carried 
in  perfect  safety,  yet  can  be  withdrawn 
instantly  withoGt  sticking  and  lifting  the 
holster.  When  a  perfect  fit  has  been  obtain- 
ed, and  not  before,  give  the  holster  a  bath 
inside  and  out  in  Neatsfoot  oil,  and  the  out- 
side of  your  gun  will  never  rust  while  carried 
in  a  holster  so  treated.  The  only  reason  that 
a  leather  holster  rusts  a  gun  is  because  leather 
being  porous  absorbs  moisture  rapidly  and 
tends  to  keep  the  gun  damp.  A  holster 
treated  as  above  cannot  absorb  moisture  as 
the  pores  of  the  leather  are  filled  with  the 
water  repelling  oil. 

All  the  writer's  holsters  are  made  with  a 
pocket  formed  from  the  skirt  of  the  holster: 
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The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block.) 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  !  !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

%  For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  MMaekrerGsun  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


G.  T.  BELL, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
Montreal. 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 

WINTER  TOURS 

Winter  Tourist  Fares  are  now  in  effect  to  resorts  in 

FLORIDA,    GEORGIA,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
LOUISIANA, 

AND  OTHER  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

ALSO  TO 

BERMUDA,  THE  WEST  INDIES, 
CUBA,  PANAMA,  and  CENTRAL 
and  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  California  and  Pacific  Coast  Points 
are  on  sale  daily. 

For  Tickets,  Reservations,  Stop-over  regulations  and  information,  apply 
to  any  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System. 

W.  S.  COOKSON, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal. 
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FIG.  3.  With  thumb  on  hammer  and  finger  on 
trigger  the  gun  is  easily  and  quickly  withdrawn. 
The  pocket  for  cleaning  rod,  nitro  solvent  and  patches, 
is  clearly  shown  in  this  illustration. 


This  pocket  does  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  fit,  looks  or  utility  of  the  holster, 


and  is  used  for  carrying  a  two-piece  metal 
cleaning  rod  with  a  hollow  handle  that  con- 
tains nitro  solvent,  and  a  roll  of  flannelette 
patches.  Thus  with  the  belt  loops  full  of 
cartridges,  all  the  writer  has  to  do  is  to  buckle 
the  outfit  on,  and  he  is  ready  for  a  day  or 
week  without  having  to  bother  carrying 
separate  packages  of  oil,  cleaning  tools,  etc. 
This  is  a  great  convenience  especially  on 
short  tramps  where  no  other  dunnage  is 
carried. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  how  the  holster  should 
be  cut  away  around  the  trigger  guard  and 
hammer,  so  that  the  hand  can  instantly  grasp 
the  butt,  with  the  trigger  finger  on  the  trigger, 
and  the  thumb  on  the  hammer,  which  is 
cocked  as  the  gun  is  drawn  from  the  holster. 
For  game  shooting  the  speed  with  which  the 
gun  is  brought  into  action  is  all  important, 
so  attention  to  small  details  combined  with 
much  piactice  is  necessary  if  disappointments 
are  to  be  avoided. 

With  this  outfit  the  writer  has  often  tramp- 
ed as  many  as  thirty  miles  in  a  day  on  snow 
shoes  over  bad  going,  sometimes  carrying  a 
heavy  pack  sack  or  tump  line  pack,  and  never 
noticed  the  weight  of  gun  or  ammunition, 
in  fact,  after  a  time  one  forgets  all  about  the 
gun  being  on  at  all. 


FIG.  2.    BELT  CUT  ON  A  DOUBLE  CURVE. 


The  weights  of  the  component  parts  of  some  of  the  writers  outfits  are  given  below: — 

S.  &  W.  Military  S.  &  W.  Military^        Colt  new  Ser- 

model  1905,  Cal.  model  1908,  Cal.         vice  Target 

.38  S.  &  W.  special        .44  S.  &  W.  special       Cal.  .44  Spe. 

7  Yz  in.  barrel 

Revolver   1  lb.  15     oz.  2  lbs.  7    oz.  2  lbs.  12  oz. 

Belt   13     oz.  1  lb.  1     oz.  1  lb. 

Holster  with  cleaning  rod,  rags 

and  nitro-solvent  in  pocket  123^  oz.  lib.  \\y2oz. 

30  Cartridges  full  charge   1  lb.     M  oz.  1  lb.       oz.  lib.  6^02. 

Total   4  lbs.  8%  oz.  5  lbs.  14^  oz.  5  lbs.  14  oz 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotguns 

POWDEKS 


Infallible  and  "E.  C 
can  be  obtained  in  all 
of  the  following  makes 
of  shotgun  shells. 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.  S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


In  Your  Favorite 
Make  of  Shells 

THE  fact  that  you  prefer  some  partic- 
ular make  of  shell  when  shooting  at 
the  traps  or  in  the  field  need  not 
prevent  you  from  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
given  sportsmen  by  Hercules  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powders,  Infallible  and  "E.C." 

These  splendid  powders,  which  are  of  high 
and  remarkably  uniform  quality,  may* be 
obtained  in  any  standard  make  of  shell. 
Undoubtedly  the  shell  you  use  is  named 
in  the  list  given  at  the  left.  The  next 
time  you  order  ask  for  a  Hercules  Powder 
in  that  particular  make  of  shell.  You  will 
see  the  name  of  the  powder  stenciled  on 
the  box  and  on  the  top  wad  in  each  shelh 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders 
give  light  recoil,  high  velocity,  even  pat- 
terns. You  can't  do  better  than  shoot 
either  Infallible  or  "E.  C."  Write  for  a 
free  booklet  that  describes  them  fully. 

8EHCULES  POWDEQCO. 

1087  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


REVOLVER 


HOLSTERS 


In  the  November  number  of  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada  a  reader  asks  for  advice  regarding 
revolver  holsters.  Last  July  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  Cheyenne's  Golden 
Anniversary  and  Frontier  Days  Celebration. 


REVOLVER  HOLSTER 


In  this  famous  town  on  the  Great  Plains  the 
renowned  Cheyenne  saddle  is  made.  Here  in 
an   interesting   shop   overhung   by   a  sign 


reading,  F.  A.  Meania,  the  cowboys  have  been 
supplied  with  their  outfits  for  the  full  span  of 
the  cattle  days.  They  supply  and  have  in 
stock  stoutly  made  and  beautifully  embossed 
holsters  such  as  are  used  with  the  Colt  .45 
Single  Action,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  the 
price  was  but  $1.50.  The  proprietor  and  work- 
men are  more  than  courteous.  They  made  me 
a  souvenir  flap  holster  for  a  .22  S  &  W.  Heavy 
Frame  Revolver  decorated  with  scroll  work 
and  lettering  and  the  leather  is  such  as  is 
seldom  seen  now-a-days.  The  work  they  did 
for  me  went  far  beyond  my  expectations  and 
the  price,  $10,  for  a  decorated  holster  and  belt 
was  very  modest.  A  holster  made  by 
Meania  is  not  only  perfect  in  material  and 
workmanship  but  is  also  a  part  of  one's 
equipment  that  will  not  be  parted  with  for 
there  is  a  bit  of  interest  clinging  to  the  work 
that  harks  back  to  the  Old  West  and  this  even 
though  the  owner  may  not  have  stepped  in  the 
shop  and  made  the  purchase  on  the  ground. 
The  holsters  for  Colt  .45  which  I  saw  in  stock 
were  of  the  open  so-called  Mexican  pattern 
and  tan  in  color. 


CONCERNING   THE   FAMOUS  SMITH 
&  WESSON  REVOLVERS 

Robert  H.  MacNair 


THERE  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently  among  the  gun  sports  hereabout 
relative  to  a  large  contract  given  by  the 
United  States  government  to  the  Smith  <& 
Wesson  Pistol  Co.  for  150,000  regulation  .44 
calibre  military  revolvers  for  the  Army 
officers'  use  while,  for  the  use  of  the  enlisted 
man,  the  contract  for  side  arm  ordnance  was 
let  to  a  revolver  factory  not  a  great  many 
miles  away,  but  which  it  was  considered  by 
ordnance  experts  did  not  make  the  high  class 
gun  that  is  made  by  the  factory  first  referred  to. 

As  I  have  been,  from  actual  tests  and  long 
practical  acquaintance,  a  firm  believer  in  the 


very  high  qualities  of  the  S.  &  W.  gun,  having 
noted  with  much  interest  the  evolutionary 
process  in  this  make  since  the  ownership  of 
the  first  S.  &  W.  revolver,  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  pretty  good  answer  to  so  many  inquiries 
that  are  read  from  the  various  sporting 
magazines  relative  to  what  make  gun  to  buy, 
what  are  the  respective  shooting  qualities, 
etc.,  etc. 

With  the  thought  that  possibly  the  above 
authentic  report  would  be  of  interest  to  your 
Guns  and  Ammunition  department  it  is 
herewith  respectfully  offered  for  early  pub- 
lication provided  space  may  be  found. 
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Canadian 

Government' 

Railujags 


COCHRANE 


CONNECTING  THE 

ATLANTIC 

wiijfv  five, 

PRAIRIES 

QVF&EC  MONCTON  SYDNEY 


TORONTO 


HALIFAX 


Devotees     RQQ     AND     GUN  £J£ 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

unequalled  on  the  North  American  Continent.  It  also  affords  the  best 
opportunities  for 

CAMPING 

and 

CANOE  TRIPS 

Write  for 

Out-of-Door  in  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  \ 

Out-of-Door  in  Northern  Quebec,  New 
Ontario,  Eastern  Manitoba. 


500,000 

SOLDIER  LAD 5 

HAVE  TRAVELLED  THIS 
ROUTE  WITHOUT  MISHAP 


F.  C.  Armstrong 

Sportsman's 
Guide 

Cochrane,  Ont. 


H.H.MELANSON,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  MONCTON,  n.b.1 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  WE  "LEAD"  ON 
MOVING  GAME? 

An  Interesting  Subject  For  Discussion  by  Our  Many  Readers. 
Fred  J.  Brandon 


Iwant  to  take  a  crack  at  the  .30-30.  I 
have  used  the  same  .30  Remington  auto- 
matic a  long  time — too  long  to  change  as 
I  would  feel  out  of  place  with  a  new  gun  even 
of  the  same  caliber;  but  I  may  say  that  while 
they  are  a  good  general  purpose  gun  and  that 
I  have  seen  a  moose  drop  with  both  shoulders 
broken  from  one  shot,  I  have  also  seen  a  moose 
shot  through  eight  times  with  one  and  still 
run  400  yards,  five  of  the  shots  being  ahead 
of  the  paunch.  While  I  like  my  old  .30-30, 
still  if  I  were  having  my  ideal  gun  it  would 
have  to  be  heavier. 

But  my  main  object  in  writing  is  to  see  if 
I  could  induce  you  to  give  us  an  article  on 
"leading"  in  shooting.  I  know  you  will  say 
this  depends  on  the  time  it  takes  the  message 
to  get  from  the  brain  to  the  finger,  the  quick- 
ness of  pull  and  finally  the  drop  of  the  ham- 
mer. What  1  would  like  to  get  at  is  the  aver- 
age speed  of  the  shot  at  say  30,  40  and  50 
yards,  and  average  .30-30  bullet  speed  at 
from  100,  200  and  300  yards,  which  with 
the  speed  of  different  game  birds  and  animals 
would  make  it  simple  for  any  one  to  figure 
out  the  lead  from  the  time  the  shell  explodes. 
1  have  often  seen  the  speed  of  different  ani- 
mals and  birds  given  but  have  never  seen  the 
average  speed  of  shot  or  bullet  over  a  certain 
distance  given. 

I  lead  by  instinct,  or,  I  sometimes  think, 
by  the  width  of  the  muzzle  of  the  thot  gun 
and  never  try  to  give  a  beginner  any  idea  in 
feet  of  the  lead  to  take,  as  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  heard  experienced  shots  give  their 
lead  on  a  mallard  in  full  flight  from  ten  feet 
down  to  shooting  at  its  neck,  the  range  being 
the  average  shooting  distance.  I  have  heard 
a  man  who  claimed  to  have  killed  scores  of 
deer,  and  I  believe  he  has,  say  that  with  a 
deer  running  past  to  hold  in  front  of  him 
and  when  he  darkens  the  sights  pull  and  you 
will  get  him  behind  the  shoulder.  This  may 
be  all  right  but  it  seems  to  me  he  would  be 
out  of  sight  before  the  hammer  could  fall  if 
he  were  running  like  some  of  the  ones  I  have 
missed.  I  have  heard  a  man  who  I  know 
has  killed  many  moose  claim  he  hit  one  from 
a  hill  when  it  was  running  at  a  distance  of 
800  yards  with  a  .30-220  Army  (usually 
called  .30-40. — Editor)  and  when  asked  his 


lead  he  said  he  held  four  feet  in  front  of  his 
nose.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  take  the 
bullet  at  least  two  seconds  to  travel  2400  feet 
and  a  good  foot  runner  Would  make  60  feet 
in  that  time  so  I  thought  him  inaccurate, 
although  I  think  both  he  and  the  others 
mentioned  told  the  truth  so  far  as  they  knew. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  cold  figures  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  average  shooters  and  a  bless- 
ing to  beginners.  Personally  while  I  can 
keep  my  end  up  in  the  average  crowd  of 
ordinary  shots  I  believe  I  miss  a  lot  of  shots 
by  too  short  a  lead  and  very  seldom  by  too 
long  a  lead  and  think  I  might  improve  if  I 
had  the  figures  I  mention. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  pub- 
lish it  in  your  department  before  the  season 
opens  but  would  appreciate  seeing  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

(Note. — The  above  very  interesting  com- 
munication by  Mr.  Brandon  opens  up  a  sub- 
ject for  endless  discussion,  and  while  I  am 
very  uncertain  as  to  any  rules  that  might  be 
given  proving  of  material  benefit  for  shooters 
in  leading  moving  game  due  to  many  im- 
portant features  that  enter  into  the  problem, 
at  the  same  time  I  think  many  of  our  readers 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  having  placed 
before  them  the  views  and  experiences  of 
shooters  in  general.  From  the  instances 
cited  by  Mr.  Brandon  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  there  exist  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
the  lead  that  should  be  given  on  moving 
game.  I  have  often  encountered  shooters 
relating  similar  experiences.  I  remember 
well  of  reading  a  very  interesting  article  many 
years  ago  in  which  the  writer  stated  that  with 
a  mallard  flying  at  full  speed,  and  with  a 
heavy  wind,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
lead  the  bird  not  less  than  30  feet  at  from 
forty  to  fifty  yards.  Then  I  have  heard 
others  who  claimed  that,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  they  would  lead  the  birds  but  a 
few  feet,  while  still  another  would  declare 
that  he  always  held  directly  on  the  bird.  I 
know  of  big  game  hunters  who  claim  to  hold 
differently  on  moving  game,  one  who  will 
claim  he  makes  no  allowance  whatever  for 
the  speed  of  the  game,  another  who  will  hold 
at  the  nose  and  still  others  who  will  lead  the 
animal  all  the  way  from  feet  to  yards.  And 
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THE  PURE  WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT  WILL  NOT  SHRINK 

All  "CERTEE"  garments  are  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Only  the  finest  and  purest  Australian  Merino 
two-fold  yarn  is  used.  It  is  knitted  on  special 
and  exclusive  machines — tne  only  machines 
of  their  kind  in  Canada,  makingf  underwear. 
Each  garment  is  shaped  in  the  process  of 
knitting  (not  cut)  to  nt  the  human  form.  The 
wearing  parts  are  reinforced — the  selvedge 
joins  are  then  knitted  together1 — not  sewn  as 
in  ordinary  underwear;  thus  there  are  no 
thick  or  rough  seams.  Finally,  every  gar- 
ment goes  through  our  special  process,  that 
enables  us  to  guarantee  it  not  to  shrink. 


Secure  yours  now  be- 
fore the  price  of  wool 
advances  further. 
Good  dealers  sell  it* 

Made  only  by 


Thi  CTurnjull  Company: 

GALT 


COOK  FOR  THE  SHEEP 


or 


Galt 


LIMITED, 


Ontario 
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many  of  these  shooters  arc  very  successful 
big  game  hunters.  My  opinion  is  this:  A  shooter 
will  have  to  lead  the  game  more  at  longer 
distances  and  when  moving  at  a  high  speed 
than  when  the  game  is  at  shorter  range  or 
moving  slower.  To  me,  it  has  always  seemed 
impossible  to  state  what  the  lead  should  be 
even  if  the  speed  of  the  game  was  known, 
the  distance  away,  the  velocity  of  the  shot, 
or  bullet,  or  all  the  important  points  involved 
were,  spread  out  before  the  shooter— at  least 
no  rule  that  would  apply  to  all  shooters  as 
one  may  pull  the  trigger  the  instant  he  has 
the  proper  lead,  while  another  man  may  not. 
This  man  will  lead  very  little,  or  none  at  all, 
all  depending  on  the  speed  at  which  the  game 
is  moving  and  the  distance  it  may  be  from- 
him.  Then  it  will  make  a  difference  whether 
the  game  is  moving  quartering  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  fire.    The  shooter  who 


follows  his  game  with  his  gun,  as  the  game  is 
moving,  and  then  slows  down  to  pull  the 
trigger  will  find  that  he  either  has  to  lead 
more  than  the  quicker  man  or  that  he  is 
shooting  behind  the  game. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  different  views 
held  by  hunters  concerning  the  proper  lead 
to  land  the  game,  I  might  mention  in  addition 
to  what  Mr.  Brandon  has  written,  that  I 
know  of  some  who  have  figured  it  all  out  to 
a  nicety.  With  a  rifle  giving  3,000  F.S. 
velocity,  a  running  antelope  should  be  led 
from  15  to  25  feet  at  200  yards  while  I  know 
of  old  antelope  hunters  who  have  declared 
they  held  not  far  from  the  nose  with  the  old 
1400  F.S.  black  powder  rifles  and  landed  their 
-  game!  Now  who  is  to  be  taken  as  authority 
in  this  matter?  Let  us  have  all  the  facts, 
theories  and  figures  of  interested  readers. — 
Editor). 


AN  ADMIRER  OF  .25-35  WINCHESTER 

A.  L.  G. 


WHILE  I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  the 
.25-35  Winchester  rifle  for  deer  shooting 
for  all  men  and  under  all  conditions, 
at  the  same  time  my<«experience  with  this 
excellent  little  rifle  has  been  so  very  satis- 
factory when  used  by  myself  on  such  game  that 
I  believe  it  to  be  an  arm  that,  when  used  by 
a  good  shot  and  good  hunter,  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  rifles  for  such 
game  that  can  be  had.  But  it,  like  many 
others,  is  not  the  rifle  to  recommend  for  ev- 
eryone in  search  of  a  deer  rifle  as  I  know  from 
experience  that  it  cannot  always  be  depended 
on  to  send  the  soft  point  bullet  to  the  deer's 
vitals  under  all  conditions.  By  this  I  mean  if 
the  deer  happens  to  be  standing  with  hips 
towards  the  hunter  it  is  not  always  that  the 
soft  point  bullet  can  be  depended  on  to  reach 
the  vitals  of  that  deer  though  often,  possibly, 
the  penetration  might  be  sufficient.  And  for 
shots  at  running  deer  a  hunter  may  have  no 
better  chance  for  landing  the  game  than  by 
the  chance  offered  by  reaching  for  the  vitals 
with  the  deer's  hip  intervening.  In  such  cases 
a  rifle  giving  better  average  penetration  would 


be  desirable.  I  have  known  of  rifles  of  the 
much  used  .30-30  class  failing  to  send  their  soft 
point  missle  deep  enough  to  make  a  clean  kill 
on  deer. 

The  little  .25-35,  however,  shoots  so  ac- 
curately, carries  up  so  well,  gives  but  slight 
recoil  and  has  been,  by  me,  found  so  reliable 
under  most  conditions,  that  I  shall  probably 
hang  on  to  it  for  deer  shooting  for  many  a 
day  to  come.  Like  many  others,  however, 
I  have  long  thought  the  Winchester  company 
made  a  mistake  in  not  bringing  out  their  1886 
model  on  a  small  frame  for  the  1894  model 
cartridges  as  I  like  the  1886  action  the  best 
of  the  two,  though  this  is  not  cited  as  proof 
of  the  1894  having  been  found  unreliable,  for 
in  every  respect  I  have  found  the  .25-35  a 
reliable  action.  Yet  despite  this  fact  I  some- 
way prefer  the  1886  action.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, the  gun,  in  this  model,  is  much  heavier 
than  I  fancy,  though  if  requiring  a  rifle  of  the 
power  found  in  some  of  the  calibres  offered 
I'd  not  look  further  for  an  ideal  rifle  for  the 
biggest'game. 
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HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  BM.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equip- 
ment, Guisine  and  Service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write/or  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls." 

C.  A.  MINER,     -     -     Managing  Director 


m^HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3.00  Up  Double 
200     "  "        "       2.00     ,r      4.00  r 

100     •'  "       "       2.50     "       4.50  " 

100     "  "        "3.50to5.00"       5.00  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 
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YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN  ALBERTA 

TOWN 


L.  B.  G. 


TI  IE  Canadian  West  of  1898  is  now  a  page 
in  history.  Conditions  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  prairie  and  also  the  faces 
of  the  people.  Those  of  that  date  have  moved 
away  or  been  transformed  into  agricultural 
or  commercial  units.  Cattle  have  been  ship- 
ped out  by  the  millions,  horses  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand,  their  grand,  free,  bunch  grass 
covered  ranges  been  fenced  off  and  plowed 
up;  the  whirr  of  the  binder  is  heard,  the  noise 
of  the  threshing  machines  where  the  cattle, 
horses,  coyotes  and  badgers  used  to  reign  in 
silent  contentment. 

The  wind,  however,  still  blows  as  hard  as 
ever  and  always  will  so  long  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  break  it  and  force  the  whole 
volume  to  pass  through  certain  breaks  called 
passes,  whence  it  is  driven  on  its  way,  grad- 
ually spreading  out  again  tiil  it  passes  Alberta 
and  gradually  abating  as  it  reaches  farther 
East. 

In  the  summer  of  '98,  I,  an  Eastern  boy, 
stepped  off  the  train  at  Pincher  Creek  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  saw  my  luggage 
loaded  on  a  bus,  climbed  up  beside  the  driver 
and  bumped  over  the  trail  to  town,  a  distance 
of  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 

The  wind  had  not  yet  started  to  blow  and 
a  heavy  fog  enveloped  the  surroundings  so 
that  the  mountains  were  not  visible.  The 
town  itself  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  small 
white  church  stood  isolated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  valley,  and  it 
was  not  until  we  flew  around  a  bend  and 
commenced  our  descent  that  the  town  itself 
hove  in  sight. 

There  it  lay,  asleep  in  the  shelter  of  the 
valley,  with  good  sized  poplar  trees  which 
added  to  the  picturesque  effect  after  the  mon- 
otony of  the  bald  faced  prairie  travelled  over 
for  the  last  two  days. 

We  pulled  up  at  the  best  looking  of  the 
two  hotels  in  town,  and  I  was  h'elped  off  with 
my  trunk  by  a  good  looking  young  porter 
(who  I  afterward  learned  was  the  son  of  an 
English  Earl)  and  went  in  to  register.  I 
expected  every  one  would  be  asleep  and  was 
surprised  to  see  several  men  lounging  around 
as  I  entered  and  more  surprised  still  to  see 
two  poker  games  of  large  dimensions  in  pro- 
gress in  the  pool  room  and  the  bar  which 


opened  off  the  pool  room  also  open  for  busi- 
ness. 

Things  were  certainly  different  and  also 
interesting,  so,  after  watching  the  games  for 
a  while  I  wandered  out  into  the  street  and 
next  door  to  the  livery  stable  where  a  couple 
of  cow  boys  (who  I  recognized  had  been  in 
the  poker  game)  were  saddling  their  horses. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  fun  commenced  as  both 
horses  were  green  and  the  men  full  of  devil- 
ment were  bound  to  make  them  buck.  Away 
they  went,  fanning  their  horses  with  their 
hats  and  yelling  as  only  cowboys  can;  the 
horses  with  heads  down  doing  their  best  to 
shake  them  and  making  an  awful  dust  as 
they  rounded  the  corner,  tore  across  the 
bridge  and  up  the  opposite  bank  out  of  sight 
and  hearing.  I  could  not  help  wondering 
where  they  were  going  and  found  out  after- 
wards that  they  had  blown  in  early  the  even- 
ing before  from  a  round-up  some  20  miles  out, 
and  had  gone  the  limit  in  having  their  good 
time,  lost  several  hundred  dollars  at  poker 
and  left  as  happy  as  if  they  had  won  it  and 
were  taking  it  away  with  them. 

After  cruising  down  the  Main  Street  about 
200  yards  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  town  so 
turned  to  go  back  and  was  surprised  to  see 
the  mountains  in  all  their  splender,  snow 
capped  and  clear,  seemingly  only  a  short 
distance  west  from  town.  That  first  im- 
pression of  the  solidity  and  comfort  of  a 
country  with  the  mountains  for  a  background 
which  I  had  then  has  stayed  with  me  ever 
since,  and  even  now,  although  thousands  of 
miles  away  I  often  catch  myself  looking  into 
the  distance  out  West  and  picturing  the 
Crow's  Nest,  Three  Sisters,  Castle  Mount 
and  Livingstone  Range  which  I  know  are 
there  now  the  same  as  always. 

The  town  was  now  waking  up.  Men  were 
riding  out  in  different  directions,  on  their 
separate  missions.  The  water  waggon  had 
started  its  daily  rounds  of  supplying  the 
inhabitants,  livery  stables,  hotels,  etc.  with 
water  from  the  Creek. 

After  enjoying  a  good  breakfast — at  which 
I  met  several  men  who  did  not  seem  distant 
with  strangers,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
small  towns, — I  went  across  the  street  and 
took  the  only  seat  in  the  only  barber  shop, 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tanoes  ;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instructive  be 
cause  of  value  in  determining 
distances:   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN    It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  *s  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
metei  tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  ST.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
E.  &  A.  CUNTHER  00.        -        -        Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


QlflLLENQE 

COLLARS 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Acme  of  Comfort  is  assured  to 
every  wearer  of 

"CHALLENGE" 

Collars  and  Cuffs 
They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and 
fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or 

crack. 

"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  instant- 
ly with  soap  and  water.  J 

Always  smart — always  dressy. 

If  your  dealer   doesn't  sell  "Challenge" 
Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or  50c  for  pair 
ef  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
New  style  book  sent  free  on  request  F16 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 
64-56  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


WATERPROOF 


How  He  Quit  Tobacco 

This  veteran,  S.  B.  Lam- 
j>here,  was  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  for 
many  years.  He  wanted 
to  quit  but  needed  some- 
thing to  help  him. 

He  learned  of  a  free  book 
that  tells  about  tobacco  habit 
and  how  to  conquer  it  quick- 
ly, easily  and  safely.  In  a 
recent  letter  he  writes:  "I  have  no  desire  for 
tobacco  any  more.    I  feel  like  a  new  man." 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  this  book  on  tobacco 
habit,  smoking  and  chewing,  can  get  it  free,  post- 
paid, by  writing  to  Edward  J.  Woods,  290  D 
Station  E,  New  York  City.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised and  pleased.  Look  for  quieter  nerves, 
stronger  heart,  better  digestion,  improved  eye- 
sight, increased  vigor,  longer  life  and  other  ad- 
vantages if  you  quit  poisoning  yourself. 


V^HHniiJiLnn  ""^'""''^tejifihT 


UOCKNo.44 

Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap. 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 


Perfect  pouch 
Welt-bound  webbing 


Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rub-^ 
ber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest  $ 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  ■ 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44. 
send  us  75c  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
we  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTfeR  F.  WARE  CO.,     Dept.  C,  PHILA 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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which  was  a  low  log  building.  The  barber 
(nicknamed  "Poker"  as  his  specialty  was 
"Stud")  began  operations,  but,  after  lather- 
ing my  face  generously,  was  asked  by  a  man 
at  the  door  to  "have  a  drink,"  so  wiping  his 
hands  and  excusing  himself  for  a  minute  he 
ran  across  the  road  and  slowly  enjoyed  his 
first  drink  that  day;  nor  was  it  the  last,  as 
before  I  was  released  from  the  chair  he  had 
received  three  calls  all  of  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted. 

This  was  his  usual  procedure  every  day 
but  as  he  was  the  only  barber  and  charged 
only  "two  bits"  a  shave,  there  was  no  one 
else  to  go  to,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
some  years  after,  an  opposition  shop  started 
with  an  up-to-date  air,  all  the  frills,  etc.  and 
two  chairs,  but  went  out  of  business  in  a  few 
months  as  "Poker"  was  the  first  and  every- 
body liked  him  and  stuck  to  him. 

That  day  was  spent  in  wandering  around 
and  sizing  things  up,  and  the  result  to  me 
was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Everybody 
seemed  happy  and  ready  for  a  joke.  Busi- 
ness at  the  stores  was  brisk,  waggons  and 
riders  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  horses 
tied  up  everywhere  or  standing  on  the  street 
not  tied,  with  heads  down  waiting  for  their 
owners  to  climb  on  again.  The  town  itself 
seemed  like  the  centre  of  a  cobweb.  Trails 
went  out  from  it  in  every  direction  and  each 
had  a  significant  name  of  its  own,  telling 
where  it  was  headed  for  but  not  in  any  way 
labelled.  Women  seemed  very  much  in  the 
minority  (except  squaws)  who  hung  around 
the  stores  all  day,  their  papooses  left  strapped 
on  a  board  and  bound  securely,  leaning  in 
a  row  against  a  corner  building  and  being 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  convenience  of 
the  many  dogs  of  the  town. 

After  dark  that  evening  I  was  still  nosing 
around  and  being  attracted  up  a  side  street 
by  music  I  saw  a  building  all  lit  up  and  the 
door  wide  open,  so  took  a  look  inside.  A 
dance  was  evidently  about  to  commence  as 
the  walls  were  lined  with  young  ladies.  I 
was  not  looking  in  for  over  a  minute  before 
two  fine  looking  girls  came  to  the  door,  as 


I  thought  to  get  some  air,  but  they  came 
right  for  me  and  asked  if  I  would  come  in 
to  the  dance  as  they  were  short  of  men.  As 
I  did  not  dance  I  had  a  good  excuse,  but  not 
good  enough  for  them.  I  would  have  to 
learn  and  now  was  a  good  time.  Finally 
one  got  on  either  side  of  me  and  taking  hold 
of  my  arms  I  either  had  to  go  in  or  show  fight 
(which  I  was  not  inclined  to  do  under  the 
circumstances).  We  walked  the  entire  length 
of  the  hall,  subject  to  the  gaze  of  hundreds 
of  eyes.  I  was  shown  into  the  dressing  room 
where  a  few  men  were  who  introduced  them- 
selves and  made  me  welcome,  but  I  was  not 
allowed  to  loaf  in  here  long  as  my  female 
friends  were  waiting  at  the  door  and  hauled 
me  out  and  introduced  me  to  the  line-up 
along  both  walls.  Naturally,  I  did  not  re- 
member one  name  in  the  lot  except  the  two 
whom  I  met  first.  How  the  evening  went  off 
or  the  others  I  cannot  say  but  my  two  friends 
saw  that  I  took  part  in  every  dance,  and  know- 
ing nothing  before  ,1  was  very  awkward  but 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly  and  nobody  seemed 
to  object  to  my  clumsiness.  At  5  o'clock 
the  dance  broke  up  and  I  landed  back  at  the 
hotel  and  to  bed,  as  I  had  not  touched  a 
pillow  since  leaving  Toronto,  although  I 
had  several  snoozes  en  route.  The  other 
young  people  mostly  had  horses  and  rode  off 
to  the  different  ranches  in  broad  daylight.  They 
would  change  their  clothes  and  start  another 
day's  work. 

Surely  this  was  a  good  town  and  different 
to  any  I  had  ever  seen.  I  liked  it  and  made 
up  my  mind  then  and  there  to  stay  and  get 
work  at  something.  I  knew  nobody  and  had 
only  blown  in  but  had  met  with  a  great  re- 
ception the  first  day.  The  West  was  better 
than  I  had  expected  to  find  it.  Pincher. 
Creek,  snugly  hidden  in  the  valley  with  the 
prairies  around  it  on  three  sides,  the  moun- 
tains for  a  background  on  the  other  and  the 
little  white  church  on  the  hill  standing  sentry 
over  all,  was  a  place  which  would  pass  un- 
noticed, but  should  one  stop  to  look  and 
understand  it  was  open  for  everybody,  a 
Wrestern  town  full  of  Western  people  who  did 
things  in  a  Western  way. 
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CLARK'S  PEANUT  BUTTER 

is  made  from  the  finest  grade  of  Pea- 
nuts with  the  addition  of  salt.  No  other 
ingredient  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  its  excellent  flavor  is  due  to  the 
Clark  Method  of  Preparation, 

Clark's  Peanut  Butter  is  appetizing, 
nutritious  and,  above  all,  economical. 


Invaluable  for  Home  or  Camp  use. 

W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


BETTER  THAN  BUTTER 


NICER  THAN  JAM 


Manufacturers  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75  %  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5^  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weigtit  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE — Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11 /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


CAPTAIN  B.  AND  HIS  DOE 


Harry 

WHAT  wouldn't  a  person  do  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy?  Captain  B.,  the  genial,  the 
unassuming  old  fresh-water  navigator, 
has  been  maligned.  The  imputation  has 
gone  forth  that  he  "bought"  his  d^er  at 
Aylen  Lake  last  November.  A  jealous  friend 
tells  it  this  way: 

Captain  B.  came  out  of  the  cottage  and  at 
the  birch  tree,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to 
Spot;  Colonel  growled  at  his  heels;  a  loon  fed 
off  shore  about  half  a  mile  away.  It  was 
morning  and  the  tenth  day  of  November. 

Inside  the  cabin,  Jim,  Allen,  Johnnie,  Jack, 
and  the  cook  were  astir — the  latter,  while 
turning  the  bacon  in  the  frying  pan,  recounting 
his  experiences  in  the  army. 

Captain  B.  listened  to  the  sounds  of  their 
voices,  then  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
He  had  already  made  Spot  believe  he  was  a 
deer  hound,  he  had  already  surveyed  the 
heavens  and  realized  that  it  was  the  dawn  of 
a  good  day  for  deer,  he  had  already  watched 
the  loon  and  wondered  if  his  Winchester 
would  reach  it. 

"Boys",  he  broke  in  on  them — "This  looks 
like  a  great  day.    The  sun  is  up,  the  sky  is 
clear — "he  broke  off  suddenly — "Why,  hello, 
Jack!"    Jack  was  a  particular  friend  of  his 
and  report  had  it  that  if  he  conducted  himself 
properly  the  day  might  come  when  he  could 
call    Captain    B,    "Dad"    with  impunity. 
"What  are  you  going  to  shoot  to-day?" 
"A  buck,"  answered  Jack.  f 
"Same  here,"  ventured  Allen. 
"You  won't,  if  you  don't  get  a  move  on," 
said  Jim,  the  chief  of  the  party.  "You'll 
hang  around  here  and  let  the  other  fellows 
beat  you  to  the  mountain — " 
^In  the  meantime  the  cook  had  spread  the 
table. 

"Fall  to,"  commanded  Jim,  from  his  seat 
on  the  provision  box. 

"They  all  'fell  to"  with  alacrity.  Captain 
B.  notified  the  party  for  the  9th  time  that  his 
wife  was  the  best  looking  woman  in  the  world, 
that  Jack  by  his  conduct  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity to  live  with  him  in  Cornwall,  and 
ended  up  with  a  very  harmless  little  poetic 
effusion  which  went  as  follows: 

Rabbits  young,  and  rabbits  old: 

Rabbits  hot,  and  rabbits  cold; 

Rabbits  tender,  and  rabbits  tough — 

Jim  finished  it.  He  added  something  that 
a  mere  poet  would  never  think  of.   One  or  two 


Moore 

gulped  their  food  and  everybody  laughed. 
When  silence  was  restored,  breakfast  was  over, 
and  Allen  cramming  some  tobacco  into  his 
pocket  said,  "Come  on  to  Buck  Mountain. 

"I  think  I'll  stay  in,"  ventured  Captain". 
"I'm  not  feeling  very  well — "  he  turned  to 
Jack — "What  will  you  take  for  your  shot 
to-day?    I'll  give  you  a  five — " 

"It's  a  go,"  returned  Jack,  shouldering  his 
Savage. 

Allen  was  the  first  to  show  up  at  noon  and 
he  informed  Captain  B.  that  he  had  shot  a 
fine  spike  horn  on  the  mountain#back  of  Buck. 
The  navigator  recounted  a  similar  experience 
back  of  North  Bay  the  year  before. 

At  this  juncture  Jack  appeared  with  a  fine 
doe  across  his  shoulders. 

"Good  boy,"  shouted  the  captain,  as  Jack 
deposited  the  animal  at  his  feet.  "This 
mine?" 

"Yours,"  replied  Jack,  with  a  nod. 

Captain  B,  ran  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  produced  a  purse. 

"Don't  take  the  money,"  shouted  Jim, 
coming  up. 

"He  will,  too,"  replied  the  Captain.  "Here 
Jack — " 

Jack  demurred,  while  Jim  made  a  grimace 
that  the  thing  did  not  suit  him. 

"But  I  must  have  a  deer  to  take  home," 
protested  the  captain. 

Jack  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Here,  Cap.  take  this  five  and  give  me  a 
two — and  we'll  call  it  square — " 

So  Captain  B's  "dough"  bought  Captain 
B's  doe. 

That's  the  jealous  friend's  way  of  telling 
about  this  great  event  in  the  life  of  Captain 
B.  It  is  an  insinuation  that  he  got  his  deer 
with  a  silver  bullet  and  that  possibly  that  was 
the  only  way  he  could  get  one. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  in  another 
way.  Did  Captain  B.  really  and  truly  shoot 
his  deer?  A  little  bird — a  meat  bird,  which 
the  cook  said  was  the  reincarnation  of  some 
departed  lumber-jack — told  me  the  story 
this  way: 

Captain  B.  took  Spot  and  Colonel  over  to 
Buck  Mountain  and  it  was  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month.  After 
addressing  a  few  words  to  his  dumb  friends, 
he  took  Spot  down  into  the  swamp  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  runway  of  the  enemy.  Having 
done  this,  he  and  Colonel  returned  to  the  top 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  haa  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 


FOOT  PRINTS 


THAT  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  TRAPPERS 

Especially  when  the  furs  are  sent  to  Vreeland.    Our  customers  know  they 
will  receive  a  "square  deal"  at  all  times.    That  is  why  we 
have  so  many  permanent  shippers. 


ONE   SKIN   OR   A  THOUSAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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of  the  mountain  where  they  lay  down  on  a 
flat  rock. 

Across  the  broad  ravine  he  saw  Jimmy  M. 
the  conductor  and  the  fireman,  sitting  on 
watch. 

"Ah,  the  villians!"  he  ejaculated — "They 
await  the  coming  of  the  deer  that  Spot  will 
run  up  this  valley.   Shame  on  them!" 

Suddenly  he  sat  bolt  upright  and  his 
fingers  played  nervously  with  the  trigger. 
Buck  fever?  Not  yet — he  hadn't  seen  any- 
thing. But  Spot  was  running  them — he 
could  hear  him  giving  tongue  away  over  by 
the  little  lake  that  the  beavers  made.  That, 
was  some  dog!  He  had  the  brains  of  a 
human.  He  was  wise  enough  to  keep  the  deer 
away  from  those  who  sat  across  the  ravine. 

Patting  Colonel's  head,  Captain  B.  decided 
to  leave  Buck  Mountain.  Accordingly  he 
went  around  the  brow  and  after  a  while  took 
up  a  position  where  he  could  command  the 
lake  and  a  swamp  that  ran  due  east  of  it. 

Yes,  Spot  was  running  them.  "Come  on, 
old  boy,"  he  was  saying  under  his  breath. 
That  dog  was  actually  bringing  the  deer  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  cut  which  ran  up  the 
side  of  the  hill  to  his  left.  He  sat  down  and 
stroked  his  moustache.  Presently  he  heard 
something  and  he  cocked  his  rifle.  A  rabbit 
scampered  up  the  slope  and  right  on  its  heels 
was  Spot  yapping  "If  you  can't  run,  for 
heaven's  sake,  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  some 
one  that  can." 


With  a  harsh  word  for  the  dog  on  his  lips, 
the  captain  silently  lowered  the  hammer,  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  would  have 
shot  the  brute  but  he  knew  the  dog's  owner  in 
Cornwall  would  be  much  put  out  about  it. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  he  felt  ashamed.That 
confounded  beast  was  making  him  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  hunt  club. 

Colonel  gave  a  low  growl  and  the  captain 
raised  his  head  and  looked  around.  There 
within  a  hundred  yards  stood  a  doe  and  sh,e 
was  looking  right  at  him.  She  was  laughing — 
actually  laughing.  There  was  an  expression 
on  her  face  that  seemed  to  say — "Good 
morning,  Cap.  I'm  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of 
your  old  dogs — let  them  come!" 

Captain  B.  is  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man 
who  reads  the  Toronto  Globe  and  the  other 
Bible,  is  well  acquainted  with  Johnny  Walker 
and  John  de  Kuyper,  but  that  scene  was  too 
much  for  him.  Up  went  the  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  and  although  it  bobbed  up  and  down 
he  finally  got  the  sights,  and  with  a  prayer 
on  his  lips,  he  pulled  the  trigger.  The  deer 
jumped  on  all  fours  and  then  came  down  in  a 
heap.  The  hunter  went  over  and  gazed  at 
her  for  a  moment.  Then  he  was  himself  again. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  patting  his  companion 
on  the  head — "You're  the  best  little  dog  in 
the  world — but  Spot — "he  thought  a  minute — 
"Well,  I  must  say  it: — even  though  it  does 
sound  real  bad — "  he  swallowed  hard — 
"D  Spot!" 


A  PANTHER'S  ATTACK  ON  TWO 
BRAVE  CHILDREN 

T.  S. 


THROUGH  the  filing  of  affidavits  with 
the  provisional  librarian  at  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  there 
came  to  light  a  story  of  courage,  bravery 
and  resource  both  of  a  small  boy  and  a  little 
girl  in  the  face  of  death  with  a  wild  animal 
that,  in  the  view  of  their  elders,  deserves 
proper  recognition.  In  addition  the  attack 
on  the  children  changes  the  accepted  habits 
of  the  cougar,  puma,  mountain  lion,  call  it 
whatever  name  you  wish  to  give  to  the  Am- 
erican panther,  or  at  least  one  specimen  of 
the  race. 

The  cougar  family,  like  the  shark  family, 
have  usually  been  regarded  as  cowardly, 
and  while  it  is  true  many  species  are,  there 


are  apparently  individuals  of  both  the  animal 
and  the  fish  that  will  not  hesitate  to  attack 
a  human  being.  The  attacks  on  bathers 
by  sharks  on  the  New  Nersey  coast  last  ^ 
summer  called  widespread  attention  to  this 
smashing  of  the  old  time  theory. 

This  particular  cougar  not  only  attacked 
one,  but  two  children.  The  attack  took 
place  on  September  23,  at  1  P.M.,  near 
Cowichan  Lake,  British  Columbia. 

The  children  were  Doreen  Ashburnham, 
an  eleven-year-old  girl,  and  Tony  Farrer, 
whose  years  number  eight.  They  went, 
with  bridles  in  their  hands,  to  a  field  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  their  home,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  implements  they  carried  they 
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The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perfedt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  K»  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole— ground— pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 


"Star 

Brand" 

Ham 

and 

Bacon 


have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


MINARD'S 

UnimenT 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Uniment 

— Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 

earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 
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would  have  had  no  other  weapon  of  defence. 

Both  children  were  on  the  trail,  and  when 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house  they  saw 
a  panther,  as  the  cougai  is  known  in  British 
Columbia,  coming  around  a  corner  a  few 
feet  away. 

The  panther  sprang  at  the  gill,  who  is 
about  a  head  taller  than  the  boy,  knocking 
her  down  and  put  its  four  feet  on  her  back. 

The  attack  was  so  sudden,  no  person  could 
possibly  hear  cries  of  help  and  come  to  the 
boy's  assistance;  evidently  no  such  thought 
came  to  the  mind  of  the  boy.  He  saw  his 
duty  on  the  instant.  Gathering  all  his 
strength  Tony,  from  a  small  bush,  hit  the 
cougar  as  hard  as  he  could  with  his  bridle. 
Tony  is  less  than  three  and  a  half  feet  tall, 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  panther 
that  was  seven  feet  in  length  and  et>timated 
to  weigh  75  pounds. 

The  repeated  attacks  made  the  cougar 
get  off  Doreen  and  the  panther  turned  on 
the  eight-year-old  boy,  armed  only  with 
a  pony's  bridle.  The  first  blows  "of  the 
panther's  paws  tore  the  boy's  nose  and 
cheek  and  forced  the  youngster  to  the  ground, 
face  down. 

Unable  to  turn  and  fight,  the  panther 
tore  the  clothing  from  the  boy's  back,  rip- 
ping the  flesh.  Next  it  bit  the  boy  in  the 
shoulder  and  tore  the  boy's  scalp. 

Doreen,  released  by  the  panther  attack- 
ing her  companion,  and  with  only  her  riding 
bridle  and  her  fists,  fought  the  beast  with  all 
her  strength.  To  stop  the  panther  from 
biting  Tony,  unmindful  of  her  own  wounds, 
she  put  her  arm  in  the  cougar's  mouth,  think- 
ing she  could  stop  the  animal  from  biting 
her  companion  lying  on  the  ground,  unable 
to  defend  himself.  The  animal  sunk  its 
teeth  in  her  arm. 

Both  children  by  that  time  were  covered 


with  blood  from  the  slashing  of  the  panther's 
paws,  but  finally  an  extra  hard  blow  by  Dor- 
een and  a  mustering  of  her  own  rapidly 
ebbing  strength  got  the  brute  off  Tony, 
and  as  the  boy  started  to  rise  the  animal 
slunk  away.  / 

As  best  they  could  the  children  made  their 
way  home/  the  nearest  being  Doreen's.  Her 
father  immediately  got  Dr.  Stokes,  a  retired 
army  suigeon,  and  then  telephoned  for  Dr. 
Dyke^,  a  physician  practising  at  Duncan. 
Dr.  Stokes  put  a  dozen  temporary  stitches 
in  the  boy's  scalp. 

Upon  the  anival  of  Dr.  Dykes  it  was 
deemed  best  to  take  Tony  to  the  Duncan 
Hospital,  where  it  was  found  necessary  for 
Dr.  Dykes  to  put  forty-six  stitches  in  the 
torn  scalp.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
cuts,  scratches  and  bites  on  the  back  and 
limbs  needing  attention. 

The  injuries  of  the  little  girl,  who  in  turn 
saved  her  companion's  life,  were  not  so  severe, 
consisting  chiefly,  as  Dr.  Dykes  said,  of 
"some  scratches  from  the  animal's  claws 
and  a  bite  through  her  right  arm  above  the 
elbow." 

The  news  of  the  attack  spread  rapidly, 
and  Charles  Maich  got  his  dogs  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  panther.  He  finally  located 
the  animal  and  killed  it  after  it  had  badly 
injured  one  of  his  dogs. 

Tony  Farrer  spent  almost  a  month  in  the 
hospital,  and  in  November  practically  had 
recovered  from  the  panther's  attack. 

When  the  panther  was  examined  it  was 
found  that  it  had  a  cataract  in  one  eye  ami 
that  the  blows  of  the  children,  presumably, 
had  injured  the  other.  Its  stomach  was 
empty. 

The  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Victoria  has 

the  skin. 


HUNTING  IN  OLD  ONTARIO 

W.  H.  Allison 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  a  friend  named 
Tripp  and  the  writer  accidentally  met 
at  Tweed,  and  as  the  former  was  bound 
for  a  hunt,  he  induced  the  writer  to  accom- 
pany him  to  a  place  on  Big  Gull  Lake,  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Arden.  This  was  during 
the  last  week  of  the  open  season,  and  we 
figured  on  about  three  days  of  hunting. 

We  climbed  on  a  freight  train  at  Tweed 
and  reached  Arden,  about  150  miles  east  of 


Toronto  on  the  C.P.R.,  about  6  a.m.,  the* 
hired  a  team  to  take  us  to  Charlie  Penny's 
home  near  Dead  Creek  P.O.  which  we  reach- 
ed at  noon,  to  find  Penny  absent,  hunting. 
He  however,  returned  at  dark,  having  had  n© 
success  that  day,  although  he  reported  hav- 
ing killed  two  fine  bucks  the  previous  day. 
Deer,  he  said,  were  rather  scarce,  but  h* 
offered  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  us. 

Thursday  morning  we  got  out  good  and 
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'International" 

FIGURE  SKATE 

used  6y  leading  fancy  skaters 
all  over  the  world 
Figure  and  dance  skating  is  becom- 
ing more  popular  every  year.  More 
and  more  you  see  it  at  the  rinks.  It 
is  such  a  delightful  exercise  and  off- 
ers unlimited  variety  of 
movements. 


EVERY 
PAIR 


m 


v.: 


GUARANTEED 


The  "STARR"  International  Figure  Skate  is 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  is  made  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Some  may  say  "it  looks  funny" — Yes,  but  it's  made 
to  do  funny  things — bobs,  twists,  turns,  cork-screws, 
curves,  long  glides,  etc. 

The  radius  is  scientifically  correct.  The  saw-like  edge 
on  the  toe  enables  the  skater  to  stop  and  turn  or  pivot 
accurately. 

Made  from  best  Sheffield  steel — welded  and  hand 
tempered  by  our  secret  process — nickel  plated  and  high- 
ly polished — and  in  the  largest  skate  factory  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "STARR"  line. 

Write,  o-dag  for  Catalogue 

STARR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Dartmouth,  N.S.,  Canada 

Toronto  Branch:  122  Wellington  .$ 
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early,  had  one  race,  but  the  deer  led  off  and 
was  lost  to  us. 

Friday,  we  got  out  early,  and  the  writer 
was  placed  on  the  runway  about  four  miles 
from  camp,  where  he  had  shot  the  two  bucks 
on  Tuesday.  After  placing  Tripp  and  me 
about  300  yards  apart,  Penny  struck  out  to 
the  West  and  put  out  the  dogs  where  he  had 
had  the  race  the  day  previous.  Deer  and 
dogs  headed  south  towards  Dead  Creek,  out 
of  hearing. 

However,  an  old  buck  sneaked  down  the 
gully,  over  which  I  was  watching.  Presently 
I  saw  him  wading  in  a  small  creek,  thirty 
or  forty  yards  below  me,  but  could  only  see  his 
legs.  Tripp  had  just  come  to  me  as  I  was 
raising  the  rifle  and  said,  "Oh  look  at  the 
deer."  It  had  sneaked  past  his  watch  un- 
seen by  him. 

Well,  when  the  gun  spoke,  the  buck  fell 
in  the  creek  and  Tripp  rushed  down  the 
ravine  towards  it.  When  he  got  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  deer,  it  jumped  up  and  ran. 
Another  shot  from  my  gun  dropped  it  again 
and  it  lay  stretched  out  until  Tripp  got  within 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  it,  when  it  again 
scrambled  off,  apparently  able  to  outrun 
my  mate,  who  was  whooping  and  yelling  like 
fun.  I  again  fired,  but  could  not  see  on 
account  of  the  brush,  whether  I  hit  it  or  not. 
However,  it  fell  dead  after  running  about 
250  yards.  My  first  bullet  had  struck  it 
through  the  centre  of  the  body,  the  second 
knocked  off  one  of  its  horns,  and  the  third 
went  through  the  flank.  All  the  time  he  was 
chasing  it  ajid  forgot  to  use  his  rifle.  Alter 


dressing  it,  we  carried  it  out  to  the  Lake 
and  paddled  to  the  house. 

Saturday  we  had  a  race  in  the  forenoon, 
but  failed  to  get  the  deer,  as  no  one  saw  it 
but  Tripp,  who  was  too  far  away,  but  in  the 
afternoon  we  paddled  over  to  an  Island  in 
the  Lake,  and  after  a  few  moments'  looking 
around,  Penny  decided  there  was  a  deer  there. 
I  was  placed  on  a  runaway  opposite  to  the 
Northern  end  of  the  Island.  The  dogs  were 
let  go,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  deer  sprang 
into  the  water  opposite  my  stand,  fully  600 
yards  away,  and  swam  directly  towards  me. 
When  it  got  half  way  across,  I  thought  it 
best  to  turn  loose  the  .45-70  Winchester. 
The  first  shot  struck  her  in  the  front  leg, 
near  the  body.  As  I  saw  the  water  fly,  I 
raised  on  her  as  she  had  turned  to  the  west 
to  swim  up  the  bay.  The  second  shot  went 
over  her  back,  but  the  third  bullet  struck 
her  through  the  shoulders,  and  over  she  fell. 
Tripp,  who  had  lain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Island  with  the  boat,  started  as  soon  as  he 
heard  my  gun,  and  as  soon  as  he  passed  the 
point  of  the  land  where  the  deer  had  taken 
the  water,  he  began  to  shout,  wanting  to 
know  what  I  was  shooting  at.  On  his  way 
over  to  me,  he  ran  within  10  feet  of  the  dead 
deer  before  he  realized  what  he  was  doing. 

However,  he  tugged  at  it  and  got  it  into 
the  boat  alone.  We  could  never  understand 
how  he  did  it,  as  it  was  a  large  fine  doe. 
This  ended  our  hunt.  I  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  place  again,  but 
hope  to  enjoy  another  outing  in  that  vicinity 
soon  again. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  HUNTERS 


TO  many  sportsmen  nothing  delights 
the  eye  more  than  an  oil-finished  stock. 
If  your  purse  will  not  allow  of  an  oil- 
finished  stock  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
you  are  having  a  gun  made  at  a  factory,  they 
will  be  glad  to  soak  the  stock  with  oil  and, 
although  it  comes  to  you  as  dull  and  lacking 
in  grain  as  a  piece  of  brown  chalk,  you  may 
bring  out  all  the  grain  and  obtain  a  fine 
finish  by  rubbing  it  down  yourself. 

It  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  usual 
finish  on  the  stock  of  the  low-priced  gun 
and  not  only  can  you  make  the  stock  more 
beautiful,  but  also  scratches  may  be  healed 
by  a  little  rubbing.    If  your  "gun  has  a  finish- 


ed stock,  it  may  be  kept  in  perfect  condition 
and  its  beauty  augmented  by  the  application 
of  raw  linseed  oil. 

The  stock  should  be  slushed  with  this  oil 
and  allowed  to  remain  over  night  .If  it  is  left 
longer  it  may  gum.  In  the  morning  the 
stock  should  be  wiped  and  rubbed  down  either 
with  a  woollen  rag  or  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Artificial  heat  may  be  used  as  an  aid,  but 
the  natural  heat  caused  by  the  friction  in 
wiping  is  best  suited  to  drive  the  oil  into  the 
wood. 

Although  a  dull  finish  is  desirable,  a  polish 
may  be  obtained  by  occasional  applications 
of  oil  rubbed  down  at  once. 


mm  me  im  urn 
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GRADING  AND  SELLING 


A glance  at  any  of  the  numerous  fur  price 
lists  with  which  the  country  districts 
are  flooded  annually  will  show  such  a 
wide  range  of  prices  that  the  amateur  is 
often  confused  as  to  what  his  skins  really  are 
worth.  Some  old  fashioned  people  still  cling 
to  the  notion  that  fur,  like  pork,  is  good  in 
any  month  with  an  "R"  in  it — which  means 
from  September  till  April;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  amount  of  ignorance  on  this 
subject  is  the  cause  of  the  country  losing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  from 
unpiime  skins. 

Most  of  the  provinces  now  protect  the  fur- 
bearers  until  the  first  of  November,  and  if 
the  fall  has  been  mild  and  open  some  skins 
even  then  will  not  grade  fully  prime.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  caught  mink  in  mid- 
October  that  were  perfectly  prime — but  except 
in  the  more  Northern  districts  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  If  the  fall 
has  been  very  mild  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
the  middle  of  November  before  setting  out 
your  traps. 

A  prime  skin,  that  is  to  say,  a  skin  caught 
during  the  cold  weather,  after  being  dried, 
is  bright  looking,  and  must  not  show  blue 
spots  on  the  flesh  side.  The  more  blue  spots 
the  less  prime  the  skin  is. 

A  very  good  rule  to  follow  is  not  to  start 
trapping  until  the  weasels  have  turned  white. 
Any  animal  that  changes  the  colour  of  its 
coat  is  prime  as  soon  as  the  change  is  com- 
pleted. 

Bear  and  muskrats  are  not  really  prime 
till  Spring,  although  rats  may  sometimes  be 
caught  in  October  without  being  graded  back. 

Raw  furs  are  usually  divided  into  four 
grades,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4.  To 
grade  No.  1  a  skin  must  be  prime,  of  average 
size  and  free  from  shot  holes  or  cuts.  No 
unprime  skin  will  grade  any  higher  than  No.  2, 
or  more  usually  No.  3,  depending  on  how 
unprime  it  is.    A  prime  skin,  but  very  small 


in  size  will  sometimes  be  graded  down  to 
No.  2. 

A  skin  that  is  badly  torn,  or  that  is  dam- 
aged by  shot  holes  will  go  No.  2,  or  No.  3, 
or  if  very  bad  No.  4.  However,  if  care  is 
used  in  skinning,  and  the  skins  are  properly 
dried,  and  the  skin  is  prime,  most  furs  will 
go  No.  1. 

x  Each  grade  is  usually  sub-divided  again 
into  large,  medium  and  small.  Some  houses 
will  have  more  divisions  than  this — usually 
such  as  No.  T'extra  large,  but  such  a  division 
must  be  accepted  with  caution,  as  very  few 
skins  will  come  under  such  a  heading. 

Skunk  are  graded  by  the  amount  of  white 
on  them.  To  be  No.  1  the  skins  must  be 
prime  and  pioperly  handled,  of  average  size, 
and  the  stripe  not  extending  beyond  the 
shoulders.  Such  a  skin  is  classed  as  No.  1, 
or  black. 

No.  2  or  short  stripe  is  prime,  and  the 
stripes,  if  very  narrow  may  extend  nearly  to 
the  tail.  A  very  small  No.  1  or  a  slightly 
unprime  No.  1  will  also  grade  No.  2.  No.  3 
or  long  stripe  has  two  stripes  extending  the 
entire  length,  but  there  must  be  as  much  black 
between  the  two  stripes  as  either  of  the  white 
stripes.  No.  4  or  broad  stripe  is  prime,  but 
has  more  white  than  black.  Usually  skins 
will  go  No.  4  if  either  white  stiipe  extending 
the  whole  length,  contains  more  white  than 
there  is  black  between  the  two  white  stripes. 
Do  not  attempt  to  black  over  the  white 
stripes,  or  to  cut  them  out,  for  such  practice 
is  bound  to  be  detected,  and  the  skin  will  be 
graded  back. 

Unprime  skins  that  would,  if  prime  go 
No.  2  or  No.  3  will  be  graded  down  to  No.  4, 
or  if  very  bad,  simply  to  "trash  of  no  value." 

Muskrats  are  assorted  into  four  grades, 
Spring,  Winter,  Fall  and  Kitts. 

Spring  rats  are  No.  1,  and  are  generally 
caught  in  March  or  April.  The  fur  is  then 
of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  the  flesh  side  is  en- 
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tircly  free  from  dark  spots.  No.  2  or  Winter 
rats  are  well  furred,  but  the  skins  are  not 
yet  prime,  and  still  show  more  or  less  dark 
streaks  or  spots  on  the  flesh  side. 

No.  3,  or  Fall  are  not  full  furred,  and  the 
skin  is  not  prime.  However,  they  have  a 
commercial  value. 

No.  4  are  only  partly  grown,  and  this 
grade  also  includes  badly  damaged  skins. 

Personally  I  prefer  a  fur  house  that  quotes 
a  straight  price  on  the  grade  of  fur.  Most 
houses  issue  a  price  list  for  each  province  or 
district,  and  so  there  can  be  no  excuse  that 
gome  districts  produce  larger  furs  than  others. 
If  I  have  a  No.  1  medium  mink  I  want  to 
see  that  skin  quoted,. .at  say  $4,  and  not 
as  some  houses  quote  "Mink,  No.  1  medium 
$3  to  $4.50." 

This  kind  of  quotation  means  that  there 
are  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  prices 
that  they  can  give  you  for  your  skin — but 
they  usually  play  safe  and  give  you  the  $3. 
If,  on  the  other  hand  No.  1  medium  mink 
are  quoted  at  $4,  and  your  skin  is  No.  1  in 
condition  and  medium  in  size  then  you  know 
exactly  what  to  expect. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  firms  offering  fancy 


prices  for  furs.  Any  house  that  wanted  to 
make  an  attractive  looking  price  list  would 
be  perfectly  safe  in  offering  $25  for  fancy 
extra  large  dark  mink,  and  they  would  never 
be  called  upon  to  pay  it  because  by  their 
grading  system  they  would  grade  the  skins 
back  until  they  met  their  real  market  value. 

As  they  are  sent  out  some  of  the  American 
price  lists  are  simply  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
and  the  beginner  is  warned  to  accept  their 
prices  with  a  grain  of  salt.  They  may  offer 
you  a  much  higher  price  than  your  local 
buyer  can  offer  you,  but  they  will  soak  you 
on  the  grading  every  time. 

When  you  ship  your  skins  ask  the  firm  to 
hold  them  separate  until  you  have  approved 
of  their  offer.  Most  reliable  houses  will  do 
this.  Do  not  imagine  that  every  skin  you 
have  is  an  extra  large  No.  1,  and  do  not  stick 
out  for  exorbitant  prices. 

If  you  find  a  fur  house  that  treats  you  well, 
stay  with  them.  I  repeat  it.  Stay  with 
them,  even  if  their  quotations  are  not  as  high 
as  some  of  the  wild  cat  lists.  It  is  the  size 
of  your  cheque  \hat  counts,  not  the  prices 
on  the  price  lists. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Query. — Can  you  supply  us  with  copies  of     times  I  have  seen  the  tracks  were  in  very 


Ringtail  Gat  and  Wolverine  tracks? 
Chicago,  U.S.A.  A.  B.  S. 

Answer. — I  am>  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you 
the  information  you  lequire.  The  ringtail 
makes  a  track  something  similar  to  a  mink. 


soft  snow,  and  so  I  am  afraid  this  drawing  has 
no  value  except  to  give  you  a  rough  idea  of 
the  tracks. 

The  wolverine,  sometimes  called  Skunk 
Bear,  is  a  plantigrade,  and  walks  on  the  entire 


OF 


Cat 


I  be- 


Itfis  not  found  in  Canada,  nor  north, 
lieve,  of  Oregon. 

The  Wolveiine  is  probably  the  least  known 
•fjfthe  furbearers  and  accurate  tracks  are 
very  hard  to  obtain.  These  I  am  giving  you 
were  drawn  from  memory,  and  the  only 


in- 


sole of  the  hind  foot,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bear.  They  are  very  rarely  trapped, 
most  skins  that  reach  the  market  being  from 
poisoned  animals.  Trusting  this  will  be  of 
some  use  to  you. 

H.  C.  H. 
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Query. — Could  you  advise  me  re  an  all 
round  hunting  and  trapping  district  in  New 
Ontaiio,  also  the  rifle  suitable  ior  the  same. 
Dublin,  Ont.  Subseribei. 

Answer. — If  you  avoid  the  thickly  settled 
districts  and  those  recently  burnt  out  you 


No.  4  Newhouse  will  prove  sufficiently  strong, 
but  for  the  larger  gray  wolves  I  recommend 
the  No.  43^.  This  trap  has  a  spread  of  eight 
inches,  and  will  stand  a  strain  of  one  ton. 
Each  trap  and  chain  complete  weighs  about 
seven  or  eight  pounds.    The  traps  should 
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vita  hardly  make  a  mistake  in  locating  any- 
where in  New  Ontario.  The  Department  of 
Game  and  Fisheries,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ont.  will  give  you  maps  or  informa- 
tion on  any  district  that  you  are  interested  in. 
Now  then,  some  of  you  New  Ontario  readers, 
let's  have  a  line  from  you  on  conditions  up 
your  way.  All  letters  will  be  welcomed  and 
everyone  seems  interested  in  your  district. 
For  a  rifle  personally  I  prefer  a  Winchester 
38.55.  If  you  are  an  average  shot  you  can 
take  the  head  off  a  sitting  grouse  with  it, 
and  if  you  meet  large  game  you  have  a  rifle 
that  will  do  the  work.  I  was  bear  hunting 
with  one  this  spring,  and  I  know  what  they 
can  do.  H.  C.  H. 

WOLF  AND  COYOTE  TRAPPING. 

In  trapping  for  either  of  these  animals  the 
trapper  is  pitting  his  wits  against  an  antagon- 
ist worthy  of  his  steel.  Despite  traps  and 
dogs  and  poison  and  an  almost  universal 
bounty  system  they  hold  their  own  in  many 
sections,  and  in  some  are  actually  on  the 
increase. 

The  best  time  to  trap  for  either  wolves  or 
coyotes  is  in  the  fall,  before  too  much  snow 
has  fallen.  After  the  ground  is  covered 
trapping  becomes  extremely  difficult,  and 
there  are  very  few  men  who  can  make  a 
success  of  it.  The  amount  of  traps  a  man 
can  handle  depends  on  the  country.  If  you 
are  able  to  ride  round  your  line  you  will  not 
find  a  hundred  traps  too  many.  The  more 
you  have,  the  more  chances  of  success. 

If  only  coyotes  are  expected  the  No.  3  or 


be  fastened  to  a  drag.  On  this  subject  Vernon 
Bailey  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Suivey  says: 
"The  best  anchor  for  a  wolf  trap  is  a  stone 
drag  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  weight,  to 
which  the  trap  is  securely  wired.  A  long 
oval  stone  is  the  best,  but  a  triangular  or 
square  stone  can  be  secuiely  wired.  Ordin- 
arily galvanized  fence  wire  should  be  fastened 
around  the  ends  of  the  stone,  and  connected 
by  a  double  loop  of  the  wire,  then  the  trap 
chain  fastened  to  the  middle  of  this  loop,  A 
jerk  on  the  trap  tends  to  draw  the  bands 
together,  and  the  spring  ot  the  connecting 
wire  loop  prevents  a  sudden  jar  that  might 
break  trap  or  chain.  Twisted  or  barbed  fence 
wire  may  also  be  used  if  sufficiently  strong, 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  handled.  If  no  stones 
are  available,  or  if  the  trap  must  be  immov- 
ably fixed  it  should  be  fastened  with  a  twisted 
iron  stake  that  can  be  driven  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  stakes  should 
be  at  least  eighteen  inches  long,  and  of  good 
iron  strap  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  In  light 
soil  they  should  be  still  longer." 

There  are  three  methods  generally  used 
for  wolves  and  coyotes,  namely  blind,  bait 
and  scent  sets.  Blind  sets  are  the  hardest 
for  the  beginner  to  make,  but  properly  made 
they  are  also  the  most  deadly.  There  are 
several  rules  to  observe  in  making  any  of 
these  sets,  and  they  must  be  obseived  if  you 
are  to  meet  with  success. 

Human  sign  and  scent  is  the  chief  reason 
for  failure.  If  possible  avoid  handling  the 
traps  with  your  bare  hands.    When  making 
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your  sets  never  spit  anywhere  near.  Make 
no  undue  disturbance,  and  leave  everything 
as  you  found  it.  The  actual  human  scent 
on  the  ground  will  vanish  in  a  day  or  so  any- 
way, but  broken  bushes,  etc.  will  always  cause 
alarm.  The  traps  must  be  thoroughly  cover- 
ed, and  to  do  this  dig  out  a  hollow  the  same 
size  as  the  set  trap,  and  deep  enough  that 
when  the  trap  is  covered  with  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  fine  dirt  the  covering  will  be  level 
with  the  surrounding  ground.  The  chain 
and  drag  must  also  be  buiied,  and  the  earth 
that  is  lelt  over  must  be  carried  away,  not 
left  in  a  pile  beside  the  set.  A  little  wool  or 
cotton  should  be  placed  around  the  pan,  so 
that  no  dirt  gets  under  the  pan.  An  alterna- 
tive is  to  place  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  over 
the  jaws  and  pan  of  the  trap,  and  then  cover 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  earth. 

To  make  the  blind  set  one  must  find  a  trail 
that  the  animal  uses.  The  trap  (set  length- 
ways to  the  trail)  must  be  buried  and  every- 
thing left  perfectly  natural.  The  clog  or 
drag  should  also  be  buried  well  to  one  side 
of  the  trail. 

If  you  can  find  some  natural  obstruction, 
such  as  a  small  log  across  the  trail  that  the 
wolf  has  to  jump  here  is  the  place  to  make 
your  set.  Use  no  bait  or  scent.  Simply 
set  your  trap  so  that  if  the  wolf  or  coyote 
uses  the  trail  he  will  be  caught.  Do  not 
kneel  on  the  trail  to  make  this  set.  Kneel 
to  one  side  and  work  over  the  trail. 

Probably  most  wolves  and  coyotes  are 
caught  around  the  carcasses  that  they  have 


carcass.  To  be  surer  of  success  find,  if  pos- 
sible, where  the  trail  narrows  down  between 
two  rocks  or  a  couple  of  bushes.  Two  traps 
set  one  just  ahead  of  the  other  ist  better,  as 
the  gray  wolf  has  a  stride  of  about  twenty 
inches,  and  might  easily  step  over  one  trap. 

If  you  find  a  carcass,  but  the  wolves  are 
shy  of  approaching  it,  you  can  try  this  bait 
method.  The  carcass  needs  to  be  near  a 
trail.  Tear  off  a  limb  and  drag  it  some  dis- 
tance away,  preferably  by  rope  from  horse- 
back, leaving  it  a  few  feet  from  the  trail. 
Set  your  traps  in  the  trail,  two  to  a  set,  about 
twenty-five  yards  from  the  bait. 

If  you  can  set  the  traps  two  or  three  days 
before  placing  the  bait  there  so  much  the 
better,  and  in  that  case  do  not  dismount 
from  your  horse  while  placing  the  bait  in 
position. 

Another  good  method  is  the  square  set. 
The  traps  (buried  in  all  cases)  aie  placed  on 
the  corners  of  a  square,  and  the  bait  is  placed 
in  the  centre.  For  bait  use  a  chunk  of  some 
dead  animal  as  cow  or  horse.  Butcher's 
offal  is  good,  but  the  sight  of  skinned  meat  is 
liable  to  arouse  the  wolf's  suspicion,  and  that 
is  just  what  you  must  nut  do. 

If  you  are  short  of  traps  you  can  use  three 
for  this  set  and  place,  them  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  Probably  the  best  scent  set  is 
that  described  by  Vernon  Bailey,  as  follows: 

"The  trap,  chain  and  stone  drag  should  be 
buried  out  of  sight  close  to  a  runway,  where 
the  wolves  follow  a  trail  or  road,  cross  a 
narrow  pass  or  visit  a  carcass,  with  the  trap 


killed.  Never  fail  to  set  traps  at  such  a  place, 
for  it  will  always  be  visited  by  coyotes  any- 
way. It  is  especially  good  to  let  the  animals 
feed  for  a  night  or  two  before  setting  your 
traps. 

\  Another  good  place  is  on  the  trails  used  by 
these  animals  in  leaving  or  approaching  the 


nearest  the  runway,  and  flush  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  To  keep  the  earth  from 
clogging  under  the  pan,  the  pan  and  jaws 
should  be  covered  with  an  oval  piece  of  paper, 
and  over  this  should  be  sprinkled  fine  earth 
until  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  all  traces  of 
paper  and  trap  are  concealed.    The  surface 
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of  the  ground  and  the  surroundings  should 
appear  as  nearly  as  possible  undisturbed. 
The  dust  may  be  made  to  look  natural  again 
by  sprinkling  water  on  it.  Touching  the 
ground  or  other  objects  with  the  hands, 
spitting  near  the  trap  or  in  any  way  leaving 
a  trace  of  human  odours  near  by  should  be 
avoided.  Old  well  scented  gloves  shou  d  be 
worn  while  setting  traps  and  a  little  of  the 
scent  used  for  the  traps  should  be  rubbed  on 
the  shoe  soles.  A  piece  of  old  cowhide  may 
be  used  on  which  to  stand  and  to  lace  the 
loose  earth  in  burying  trap  and  drag. 

"A  narrow  trail  may  be  made  by  dragging 
the  stone  or  scraping  the  foot  from  across 
the  runway  to  the  trap.  A  slender  line  of 
scent  should  be  scattered  along  this  drag 
mark  or  cross  trail,  and  more  of  the  scent 
placed  around  the  trap  and  six  inches  beyond 
it,  so  that  the  wolf  will  follow  the  line  directly 
across  the  trap,  stopping  with  his  front  feet 
upon  it.  With  old,  experienced  and  sus- 
picious wolves,  however,  it  is  better  not  to 
make  the  drag  mark,  but  to  set  the  trap  with 
great  care,  close  to  the  side  of  the  trail  and 
put  the  scent  just  beyond  it.  If  possible 
place  the  trap  between  two  tufts  of  grass  or 


weeds,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  approached 
from  one  side  only." 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  use  a  little  bait  in 
connection  with  this  set,  placing  it  just  beyond 
the  trap. 

The  following  scent  was  introduced  into 
Northern  Michigan  by  the  U.S.  government, 
and  met  with  considerable  success. 

"Place  half  a  pound  of  raw  beef  or  venison 
in  a  wide  mouthed  bottle,  and  let  it  stand  in 
a  warm  place  (but  never  in  the  sun)  from  two 
to  six  weeks  or  longer  or  until  it  is  thoroughly 
decayed,  and  the  odour  has  become  as  offen- 
sive as  possible.  If  the  weather  is  not  very 
warm  this  may. require  several  months. 

"When  decomposition  has  reached  the 
proper  stage,  add  a  quart  of  sperm  oil,  or 
some  liquid  animal  oil.  Lard  oil  may  be 
used,  but  prairie  dog  oil  is  better.  Add  half 
an  ounce  of  assa  foetida,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  Siberian  musk, 
01  it  this  cannot  be  piocured,  one  ounce  of 
pulverized  beaver  castor  or  one  ounce  of  the 
common  musk  sold  for  peifumeiy.  Mix 
thoroughlv  and  bottle  securely  until  used." 

H.  C.  Haddon. 


-T-R-A-P-S- 

Hubert  Hutton 


THERE  are  three  general  types  of  traps 
used  by  trappers,  namely  steel  traps, 
and  'snares,1  each  type  having  certain 
advantages  which  the  others  do  not  possess. 
Most  successful  trappers  have  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  make  use  of  all  three 
types,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  describe 
as  well  as  explain  their  method  of  use. 

First  let  us  consider  Steel  Traps.  Speak- 
ing for  myself  I  will  say  that  practically  all 
of  the  steel  traps  used  in  this  land  to-day 
are  manufactured  by  the  Oneida  Community, 
which  makes  three  grades  of  common  steel 
traps;  the  Newhouse,  the  Hawley  and  Norton, 
and  the  Victor.  The  Newhouse  trap  is  con- 
sidered the  standard  trap  of  the  world;  mech- 
anically, it  is  as  near  perfect  as  many  years 
of  manufacture  have  developed,  but  on 
account  of  its  cost  it  is  not  as  popular  as  the 
Victor.  The  Hawley  and  Norton  trap  is 
similar  to  the  Newhouse,  but  is  made  to 
sell  at  a  slightly  lower  cost.  The  Victor  trap 
has,  within  recent  years,  become  the  most 
popular  trap  on  the  market.    It  is  made  much 


like  the  Newhouse  and  the  Hawley  and  Nor- 
ton, but  is  much  cheaper. 

In  thickly  settled  communities  where  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  some  traps  will  be  stolen, 
it  is  advisable  for  a  trapper  to  use  the  Victor 
trap.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  as  much 
fur  can  be  caught  with  a  Victor  trap  as  with 
a  Newhouse  trap,  and  in  case  the  trap  is 
stolen,  there  will,  of  course,  be  less  loss  in 
the  case  of  the  former  than  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  Then,  too,  the  springs  of  the  New- 
house  trap  are  so  much  stronger  than  those 
of  the  Victor  that  when  animals  are  caught 
in  the  former  there  is  a  greater  chance  that 
the  bones  of  the  leg  will  be  crushed  and  that 
the  animal  will  thus  get  away  than  when 
caught  with  the  Victor.  Professional  Trap- 
pers of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  use  the  Victor 
trap,  although  it  is  not  as  well  made  and 
consequently  not  as  durable  as  the  Newhouse 
and  the  Hawley  and  Norton. 

Besides  the  common  steel  traps  just  men- 
tioned, there  is  on  the  market  a  form  of  trap 
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known  as  the  jump  trap.  This  trap  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  when  sprung  it 
jumps  from  the  ground.  This  is  claimed  as 
an  advantage,  as  the  jaws  will  grip  the  leg  of 
the  animal  at  a  higher  point  than  in  the  case 
of  a  common  trap.  The  jump  trap  also  is 
lighter  in  weight  than  the  common  trap  and 
is  thus  easier  to  carry  over  a  long  trap  line. 
Another  advantage  of  the  jump  trap  is  the 
fact  that  the  spring  is  within  the  jaws,  whereas 
in  the  common  trap  it  is  at  the  end  where 
the  animals  must  stumble  over  it  in  reaching 
the  pan,  or  trigger.  A  few  jump  traps  should 
be  included  in  the  outfit  of  every  trapper. 

A  form  of  trap  known  as  the  Stop  Thief 
has  been  widely  advertised  within  recent 
years.  This  trap  is  made  of  spring-steel  wire 
and  is  designed  to  catch  animals  around  the 
neck  and  choke  them  to  death.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  setting  over  entrances 
to  pens  and  in  runways.  Skunks  caught  in 
Stop  Thief  traps  are  killed  instantly  and 
therefore  do  not  perfume  themselves.  The 
chief  advantage  claimed  for  this  form  of 
trap  is  that  the  animal  is  always  killed,  does 
not  have  any  chance  to  escape,  and  is  placed 
out  of  its  misery  instantly.  Some  trappers 
highly  recommend  this  Stop  Thief  form  of 
trap,  while  others  pronounce  it  worthless, 
but  it  is  a  trap  worthy  a  trial  by  all  trappers. 

Still  another  form  of  steel  trap  on  the  market 
is  the  tree  trap,  designed  to  be  fastened  to 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  to  stumps.  It  is 
especially  desirable  for  coon,  opossum  and 
squirrels.  Tree  traps,  however,  should  be 
baited  to  be  effective. 

The  various  steel  traps  on  the  market  are 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  Deadfall.  In 
pioneer  days  when  steel  traps  were  expensive 
and  hard  to  procure,  a  great  deal  of  fur  was 
taken  in  deadfalls.  Even  yet  this  form  of 
trap  is  widely  used,  particularly  in  the  Far 
North.  For  certain  conditions  and  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  animals  there  has  never  been 
a  trap  devised  that  is  as  valuable  as  the  dead- 
fall. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  deadfalls  in 
use,  so  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  describe 
this  trap.  A  number  of  books  have  been 
written  on  this  subject  and  the  trapper  should 
procure  one  of  these  and  familiarize  himself 
with  the  methods  for  making  the  deadfall. 
"Deadfalls  and  Snares,"  which  may  be  pro- 
cured from  Rod  and  Gun,  explains  thoroughly 
just  how  to  make  deadfalls.  This  book  sells 
at  a  low  price  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  trapper. 

Deadfalls,  which  are  usually  built  where 


they  are  to  be  set,  should  be  constructed  early 
in  the  Fall  in  order  that  the  trap  and  its 
surroundings  will  have  a  weather-beaten 
appearance  by  the  time  the  trapping  season 
opens.  Animals  are  always  more  or  less 
superstitious  and  suspicious  of  freshly  cut 
wood.  If  a  deadfall  is  built  early,  animals 
that  frequent  the  vicinity  will  become  used 
to  it  and  consider  it  merely  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  Snares. 
The  Indians  were  always  very  skillful  in  tak- 
ing animals  with  snares.  Like  the  deadfall, 
the  snare  has  been  used  in  a  great  many  differ- 
ent forms.  Usually  a  sapling  is  bent  down, 
a  cord  or  wire  fastened  to  the  end,  the  free 
end  of  the  cord  or  wire  is  made  into  a  noose 
that  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  sapling 
is  held  down  by  means  of  a  trigger.  Bait  is 
used  to  induce  the  animal  to  stand  over  the 
noose.  When  the  bait  is  nibbled  the  trigger 
is  sprung,  the  sapling  springs  back  to  original 
position,  and  the  snare  catches  the  animal 
about  the  neck  or  body,  leaving  it  suspended 
in  the  air.  There  are  a  great  many  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  trigger  used.  These 
variations  are  fully  explained  in  the  book 
above  mentioned. 

Marking  Traps — Before  the  trapping  season 
opens  a  trapper  should  go  over  his  traps  and 
mark  them  in  some  way  so  that  he  can  easily 
identify  them  in  case  any  are  stolen.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  traps  can  be  marked. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  is  to  file  one  or  more 
small  notches  on  the  underneath  side  of  each 
trap,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  mark 
identical  on  each  one.  The  notches  should 
not,  of  course,  be  made  in  the  springs,  as 
that  would  weaken  them. 

Caring  for  Traps — In  overhauling  traps  be- 
fore trapping  season  begins,  if  any  are  found 
that  are  rust  covered,  this  should  be  removed 
by  means  of  kerosene.  A  small  quantity 
poured  over  the  traps  and  allowed  to  stand 
for1  a  few  hours  will  usually  turn  the  trick. 
After  the  rust  is  removed  the  traps  should 
be  thoroughly  greased  with  some  oil  or  animal 
fat  that  does  not  contain  salt;  salt  would  rust 
the  metal.  Lard  or  tallow,  or  even  a  heavy 
machine  oil,  if  rubbed  on  all  the  parts,  will- 
form  a  coating  over  the  metal  that  will  resist 
rust.  lyiany  trappers  practise  boiling  their 
traps  in  water  to  which  has  been  added  soft- 
maple  bark  or  walnut  hulls.  This  forms  a 
sort  of  glaze  over  the  metal  and  prevents 
rusting.  New  traps  should  always  be  either- 
greased  or  boiled  as  just  described.  Most 
trappers  do  not  like  to  use  traps  which  have 
not  lost  their  original  brightness,  as  it  is- 
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difficult  to  conceal  them  and  the  brightness  of 
the  metal  is  likely  to  frighten  away  the  ani- 
mals. If  new  traps  are  treated  as  above 
recommende  dthey  will  not  be  likely  to  rust  for 
several  years. 

The  most  successful  trappers,  it  is  claimed, 
are  those  that  frequently  visit  their  traps. 
When  possible  a  trapper  should  go  over  his 
trap  line  each  day  as  early  as  he  can  get  to 
them.  There  are  several  advantages  in  so 
doing.  Often  there  are  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  will  watch  for  a  chance  to  steal 
your  traps,  or  the  game  from  your  traps. 
By  visiting  the  traps  early  the  chance  of  los- 
ing your  fur  at  the  hands  of  a  thief  is  reduced. 
Again  it  often  happens  that  animals  are  not 
caught  securely  and  attempt  to  gnaw  off  the 
imprisoned  leg.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  traps 
are  not  visited  in  time,  the  animal  may  make 
good  his  escape.  Then,  too,  it  is  inhuman  to 
allow  animals  to  remain  in  traps  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary.  In  examining  traps 
there  is  no  necessity  of  approaching  too  near, 
unless  the  trap  contains  an  animal.  It  is 
best  simply  to  approach  near  enough  to  see 
the  trap.  After  a  trap  is  once  set  it  should 
be  molested  as  little  as  possible  until  the 


trapper  desires  to  remove  it  to  some  other 
location.  When  a  trap  is  being  set  it  should 
be  sprung  once  or  twice  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  in  good  working  order.  Frequently 
some  part  of  the  trap  is  thrown  out  of  align- 
ment by  the  struggles  of  an  animal  and  the 
trap  will  not  close  readily.  It  is,  of  course, 
worse  than  useless  to  set  a  trap  that  will  not 
work  properly,  because  if  an  animal  stumbles 
into  it  and  is  not  caught,  the  animal  is  most 
likely  to  be  shy  of  traps  ever  afterwards. 
When  setting  traps  a  trapper  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  leave  evidence  of  his  presence 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trap.  Some 
animals  are  very  shy  and  readily  detect  any 
change  in  objects  with  which  they  are  fam- 
iliar. In  making  water  sets  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  wear  rubber  boots,  or  to  use  a  boat  and  to 
make  the  set  from  the  water.  In  making 
land  sets  care  should  be  used  not  to  disturb 
the  leaves,  grass,  bush,  or  other  objects  around 
the  trap.  For  some  animals,  such  as  the 
skunk,  these  precautions  are  not  necessary, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  a 
trap  is  set  for  a  skunk  it  is  possible  that  by 
using  the  precautions  a  fox  or  mink  may  be 
caught. 


LYNX  TRAPPING 

H.  C.  HADDON 


LYNX  as  a  rule  are  not  hard  to  trap,  and 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  little  or  no 
cunning.  Almost  any  sized  trap  will 
hold  them,  as  they  do  not  struggle  much  once 
they  are  caught.  I  know  of  cases  where  even 
a  No.  1  Victor  has  held  them  •  securely  for 
several  days.  However,  nothing  smaller  than 
a  1H  should  be  used  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  paws  of  this  animal  are  very  large  to  en- 
able it  to  travel  in  the  soft  snow.  The 
double  springed  No.  2  (the  fox  trap)  or  No.  3 
(or  otter  trap)  will  both  be  found  more 
satisfactory  than  a  smaller  trap.  They 
should  always  be  fastened  to  a  drag  rather 
than  staked  solid. 

Generally  speaking,  lynx  are  very  methodi- 
cal in  their  habits.  Their  food  consists  almost 
entirely  of  rabbits  in  the  winter,  and  so  the 
place  to  look  for  this  big  cat  is  in  the  burnt 
overlands,  and  round  the  swamps  and  ever- 
green thickets  where  the  rabbits  come  out  to 
feed  in  the  evenings. 

Usually  each  lynx  will  follow  a  certain 
round  visiting  each  place  on  his  route  every 


three  or  four  days.  This  is  especially  true 
if  there  are  a  number  of  small  swamps  in  the 
vicinity.  To  a  young  trapper  without  a  gun 
a  trapped  lynx  presents  a  ferocious  appear- 
ance, but  actually  they  are  quite  easily  killed 
with  a  club  or  thick  stick.  However,  a  .22 
pistol  is  a  handy  thing  to  carry  with  you  over 
your  lynx  line. 

If  there  is  much  underbrush  you  will 
generally  find  that  the  lynx  will  follow  roads 
and  trails  wherever  they  can,  and  this  is  a 
good  place  to  trap  for  them. 

The  simplest,  easiest  and  best  method  is  to 
build  a  pen  of  stakes  and  brush,  placing  the 
bait  at  the  back  and  the  trap  at  the  entrance. 
The  pen  should  be  about  three  feet  high,  a 
foot  wide  at  the  bottom  and  about  two  feet 
wide  at  the  top.  Make  it  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  if  you  use  a  little  care  you  will  have 
a  pen  that  will  give  good  service  for  several 
years.  Pile  on  all  the  brush  you  like  for  a 
roof,  and  let  it  overlap  to  keep  the  snow  from 
drifting  in. 

Rabbit  makes  the  best  bait,  plus  a  little 
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blood  both  inside  and  outside  the  pen,  though 
failing  this  you  can  try  either  grouse  or  red 
squirrel. 

The  chief  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
lynx  has  a  shockingly  poor  nose,  and  so  you 
will  not  find  scents  of  very  much  use. 

To  attract  the  attention  of  the  lynx  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  hang  a  rabbit  skin  or  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  close  to  the  pen.  Fix  it  so  that  it 
will  flutter  with  every  breeze,  and  you  have  a 
lure  more  potent  than  scent.  Of  course,  you 
must  also  have  your  bait  in  the  pen.  Another 


tip  is  to  set  a  No.  0  trap  between  the  bait  in 
the  pen  and  the  lynx  trap.  You  will  pick  up 
quite  a  few  extra  white  weasels  this  way,  as 
well  as  an  occasional  mink. 

The  Indians  catch  a  good  many  lynx  every 
year  in  snares,  and  where  they  follow  the  same 
trail  regularly  this  is  a  good  method  of  taking 
them,  as  the  lynx  is  dead  when  found  and 
there  is  no  blood  to  mess  up  the  skin. 

The  skins  must  be  cased,  and  should  be 
shipped  fur  side  out. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HUNTING 


FROM  all  the  hunting  stunts  that  men 
have  indulged  in  it  would  appear  from 
where  we  sit  that  the  easiest  snap  was 
the  good  old  sport  of  falconry. 

Just  picture  to  yourself  a  first  line  French 
nobleman,  some  hundred  years  ago, 
powdered  and  perfumed,  riding  through  the 
fields  on  a  brisk  autumn  day. 

Suddenly  he  halts  and  that  steely  glint 
comes  into  his  eye.  High  aloft  a  ferocious 
tomtit  is  uttering  its  warlike  note.  Casting 
off  the  hood,  the  noble  releases  his  hawk. 
Up  it  darts  like  an  arrow  to  the  mark.  Then 
our  hero  dismounts,  drinks  an  ice-cream  soda 
and  has  his  shoes  shined  while  the  falcon 
fights  it  out  above.  When  all  is  over  it  re- 
turns, dragging  the  tomtit  by  the  heels. 

Men  have  hunted  for  the  fun  of  it  when  they 
got  a  chance,  but  more  often  because  it  was  a 
question  of  bringing  home  the  goods  or  meals 
would  stop. 

The  Egyptians  were  major  leaguers  in  this 
line.  One  of  the  best  things  they  did  was  to 
use  trained  lions.  There's  no  doubt  that 
plenty  of  excitement  was  furnished.  When  a 
deer  was  jumped  they  would  unleash  the  big 
cat  and  sic  him  on.  Then  the  multitude 
would  sit  back  and  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  the  lion  changed  his  mind  and 
started  a  game  of  tag  with  those  who  unleashed 
him.  < 

They  hunted  in  chariots,  too.  And  what 
a  rip-roaring  movie  they  could  have  made 
of  an  ostrich  hotfooting  it  across  the  desert 
with  three  or  four  of  the  old  carts  banging 
along  behind.  Just  by  way  of  good  measure 
they  went  after  hippos  with  nothing  but 
spears. 


If  there  had  been  a  good  live  paper  in 
Persia  in  the  old  days,  the  late  lamented  King 
Cyrus  would  have  come  in  for  a  big  shovv  up. 
He  blew  in  all  the  taxes  four  cities  could  scrape 
together  on  his  hunting  preserves.  The 
Greeks  were  keen  hunters.  But  for  some 
reason  the  society  crowd  in  Rome  rather 
looked  down  on  the  game  at  times  and  left  it 
mainly  to  the  professionals. 

If  anyone  is  thinking  of  going  in  for  hunting 
in  England  we  would  bid  him  pause.  It's 
dashed  expensive.  Take  this  matter  of  riding 
to  the  hounds.  Bounders  that  one  really 
doesn't  care  to  know  can  worry  along  with 
half  a  dozen  horses.  But  chaps  in  our  set  who 
want  to  be  well  mounted  keep  a  whole  stable. 
You  can  pick  up  a  likely  sit  of  horse-flesh  for 
from  $2500  to  $4000. 

Pheasant  shooting  is  the  hazardous  work. 
Not  long  after  the  pheasants  come  from  the 
incubators  and  are  kicked  out  of  the  barnyard 
they  begin  to  show  their  savage  spirit.  As  you 
sit  in  your  blind  waiting  for  the  keepers  to 
shoot  them  out  into  the  open  you  tremble  lest 
your  shot  fails  to  kill  and  you  have  to  meet 
them  hand-to-hand.  Some  fellow  has  figured 
that  these  bottle-fed  birds  cost  around  $2 
each  before  you  draw  a  bead  on  'em. 

There's  hardly  a  man  in  these  United 
States  who  didn't  wish  as  a  boy  that  he'd  been 
born  a  hundred  years  sooner.  Just  think  of 
it!  Pigeons  by  the  cloud,  buffalo  by  the 
million,  deer  ready  to  eat  out  of  your  hand. 
And  when  these  grew  tiresome  there  was  a 
grizzy  to  be  tracked,  while  if  fortune  was  very 
good  you  might  some  day  land  a  bighorn. 
These  times  are  mostly  past,  ah  me,  and  now 
there's  but  little  left. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  GAME  GUAR- 
DIAN OF  SASKATCHEWAN 


THE  latest  report  of  the  Chief  Game 
Guardian  for  Saskatchewan  which  came 
to  hand  some  time  ago,  contains  much 
material  of  interest  not  only  to  the  sportsmen 
of  that  Province  but  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  game  protection  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  game  laws  in  the  various 
Canadian  Provinces.  Many  sportsmen  may 
wish  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  report  for  their 
own  libraries  and  we  presume  they  may  do 
so,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  by  applying  for 
same  to  the  Chief  Game  Guardian,  Mr.  F. 
Bradshaw,  Regina,  Sask. 

We  reprint  herewith  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  n>ay  not  secure  a  copy  of  this  report  some 
interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
prairie  chickens  in  Saskatchewan. 

PRAIRIE  CHICKENS. 
During  the  season  of  1915  prairie  chickens 
and  partridge  were  very  scarce  and  although 
the  former  congregated  in  fairly  large  sized 
flocks  in  certain  districts  late  in  the  fall,  after 
the  open  season  had  closed,  the  situation  was 
considered  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
Legislature  in  session  during  1916  deemed  it 
advisable  to'  shorten  the  open  season  for 
prairie  chicken  hunting  by  two  weeks,  and 
give  entire  protection  to  ruffed  grouse  or 
partridge  until  September  15,  1918. 

Reports  received  by  the  Game  Branch 
during  the  summer  of  1916  indicated  very 
plainly  that  tne  prospects  for  prairie  chicken 
shooting  were  even  less  favorable  than  they 
were  in  1915  and  communications  were  re- 
ceived by  the  department  from  all  parts  of 
the  province  recommending  that  The  Game 
Act  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  shooting 
of  prairie  chickens  for  a  period  of  years. 

It  was  impossible  to  put  this  recommenda- 
tion into  effect  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  which  was  not  in  session  at  that 
time,  therefore,  an  appeal  was  made  to  our 
citizens  through  the  press  asking  that  they 
refrain  from  killing  the  prairie  chickens  until 
such  time  as  the  Legislature  could  enact  laws 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  this  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  and  that 
the  better  cJass  of  sportsmen  willingly  gave 
up  their  favorite  sport  when  they  realized  tne 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  An  evidence  of 
this  is  contained  in  a  letter  received  from  one 
correspondent  who  states  that  "the  sports  of 
this  town,  after  the  opening  day,  made  an 


agreement  among  themselves  not  to  shoot  any 
more  chickens  during  the  season,  and  I  can 
say  it  was  well  kept  by  everyone  I  know." 

Others  were  practically  compelled  to  lay 
aside  their  guns  on  account  of  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  public  highways,  which  were 
almost  impassable,  owing  to  the  continued 
heavy  rains  that  fell  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  open  season — a  most  unusual  condition 
in  Saskatchewan  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the  Game 
Branch  during  the  early  fall  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  further  inquiries,  and  in  the 
month  of  December  the  following  questions 
were  addressed  to  all  game  guardians  through- 
out the  province: 

1.  Are  prairie  chickens  found  in  your 
district? 

2.  Was  there  a  good  hatch  last  spring? 

3.  Were  they  plentiful  during  the  open 
season? 

4.  Are  they  plentiful  now? 

5.  Are  they  scarcer  this  year  than  last? 

6.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  prohibit 
the  shooting  of  chickens  for  a  period  of  years? 
If  so,  now  many? 

7.  If  scarce,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute 
scarcity? 

8.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  prairie  chicken? 

In  answer  to  question  1  all  correspondents 
report  that  prairie  chickens  are  found  in  their 
respective  districts. 

Question  2  brought  forth  replies  from  96 
per  cent,  of  our  reporters  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  poor  hatch  last  spring,  the  re- 
maining 4  per  cent,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
the  hatch  was  fair. 

The  replies  to  questions  3  and  4  were  also 
very  emphatic,  over  90  per  cent,  expressing 
themselves  that  the  chickens  were  not 
plentiful  either  during  the  open  season,  or  at 
the  time  of  writing  (December,  1916). 

The  answers  to  question  5  were  even  more 
pronounced,  every  correspondent  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  prairie  chickens  are  scarcer 
this  year  than  last. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  wishes  of  our 
game  guardians  regarding  the  advisability 
of  prohibiting  the  shooting  of  chicken  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  only  difference  of 
opinion  is  as  to  the  number  of  years  during 
which  shooting  should  be  prohibited.  Over 
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70  per  cent,  favor  a  close  season  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  some  are  inclined  to  think 
thnt  one  year  would  be  sufficient,  vvhile  others 
state  that  five  years  of  continuous  protection 
arc  necessary. 

A  variety  of  reasons  are  given  for  the 
scarcity  of  chickens,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal:  Unfavorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  hatching  seasons  of 
1915  and  1916,  severe  winter  of  1915-16, 
crows,  hawks,  wolves,  gopher  poison,  ex- 
cessive hunting,  pump  guns,  hunting  from 
automobiles,  and  even  the  rural  telephone 
wires  are  blamed  for  the  destruction  of  many 
birds.  All  of  which  were  dealt  with  in  our 
1915  report. 

Many  suggestions  are  also  offered  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  chicken,  the  first 
and  foremost  being  a  close  season  for  a  number 
of  years.  Other  suggestions  offered  are:  a 
shorter  open  season,  increased  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  law,  regulation  of  the  use  of 
gopner  poison,  prohibition  of  the  use  of  small 
rifles,  prohibition  of  hunting  witn  dogs, 
reduction  of  bag  limit,  increased  license  fees, 
and  the  extermination  of  crows. 

The  striking  features  of  these  reports  are 
that  practically  all  reporters  are  unanimous 
on  certain  points,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
the  prairie  chickens  wrere  remarkably  scarce 
during  the  open  season,  and  are  very  much" 
scarcer  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

When  the  amendments  to  The  Game  Act 
came  before  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
section  for  a  close  season  for  all  grouse  until 
September  16,  1918.  The  only  discussion 
arising  thereon  was  in  connection  with  the 
duration  of  the  proposed  close  season,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  certain  members  of  the 
House,  was  altogether  too  short.  However, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  the  sponsor  of  the  Bill 
that  the  proposed  amendment  gave  protection 
to  the  chickens  for  two  breeding  seasons,  and 
in  the  event  of  there  being  no  improvement 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified,  the 


TRADE  NOTE 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Rush  Tango  Midget 
Weedless  Bait,  announce  that  they  will  furnish  this 
bait  to  the  trade  as  regular  stock  equipment  for  the 
coming  season  in  all  of  the  regular  Tango  colors,  also 
in  the  form  of  weedless  bait  with  double  hook  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

They  claim  for  this  bait  all  the  dip,  dive,  swimming 
and  killing  qualities  of  the  Tango  family  which  should 
be  sufficient  recommendation  to  fishermen  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Rush  Tango  minnow.  This  bait  is 
small  but  substantially  made  and  has  had  a  great 
record  the  past  season  as  a  killer  for  both  Small  and 
Large  Mouth  Bass  as  well  as  for  Wall-eyed  Pike  and 
Lake  Trout,  as  it  is  an  ideal  deep  water  trolling  bait 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  lead  sinker  about  four 
feet  ahead  of  the  bait,  to  which  the  line  should  be 
attached  with  snap  swivel. 

The  manufacturer,  J.  K.  Rush  of  B.  and  K.  Block, 


close  period  could  be  extended  at  a  subsequent 

session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  economic  value  of  the  prairie  chicken 
is  too  often  overlooked.  It  is  a  scientific  fact 
that  birds  of  the  grouse  family  destroy 
myriads  of  injurious  insects,  which,  if  un- 
checked, would  play  havoc  with  the  crops  and 
make  mighty  inroads  upon  the  farmer's 
profits. 

The  bobwhite  quail,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  order  as  the  grouse,  is  described  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  insects 
and  weed  seeds  as  "the  most  marvelous 
engine  of  destruction  ever  put  together  of 
flesh  and  blood."  The  grouse  whose  habits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  quail,  might 
justly  be  classed  as  an  agency  of  equal  use- 
fulness, living  as  they  do  chiefly  upon  insects 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  principally 
upon  a  diet  of  weed  seeds  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

The  wheat  crop  is  one  that  suffers  most 
from  the  attack  of  insects.  The  chinch  bug, 
the  hessian  fly  and  the  wheat  plant  lice  at 
times  do  damage  that  almost  amounts  to  a 
calamity.  The  crops  of  Saskatchewan  have 
not  yet  suffered  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the 
ravages  of  insects,  but  in  the  light  of  present 
day  knowledge  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  grouse  and  other  useful  birds  are  respon- 
sible in  a  large  degree  for  the  absence  of  these 
pests.  The  hessian  fly  played  havoc  with  the 
wheat  crops  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  in  1900, 
over  two  million  acres  of  wheat  being  ruined. 
This  fly  has  been  found  on  a  few  Saskatche- 
wan farms  where  it  has  done  considerable 
damage,  and  any  factor  that  tends  to  hold 
this  and  other  pests  in  check  is  deserving  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

On  this  score  alone,  the  grouse  are  worthy 
of  every  protection,  and  farmers  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  lend  their  aid  in  conserving 
this  species  of  game  bird,  and  thus  assist  in 
maintaining  the  balance  set  by  nature,  which 
balance  must  not  be  unduK  upset  it  we  are  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  her  wonderful  gilts. 


Syracuse,  N.Y.  advise  us  that  this  very  attractive  lure, 
made  up  in  the  brilliant  celluloid  color  schemes  used 
on  the  Rush  Tango  Minnows,  will  sell  for  $1.00  each, 
the  same  price  as  the  Regular  Tango  Minnow. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  FIELD 

TRIALS 

W.  P.  Smith 


THE  Canadian  National  Field  Trials 
held  its  annual  Trials  at  Ojibway,  Ont., 
beginning  Nov.  6th  and  terminating 
Nov.  9th.  Four  days  of  the  greatest  weather 
one  could  wisji  for,  made  the  outing  long 
to  be  remembered,  while  the  entry  was  not 
large  the  class  of  dogs  which  participated 
made  the  Trials  extremely  interesting,  and  if 
the  Canadians  can  draw  as  good  an  entry,  and 
as  good:  a  class  of  dogs  throughout  the  re- 
maining years  they  are  involved  in  the  war, 
they  may  well  be  thankful.  A  good  many  of 
those  whose  faces  were  missed,  are  in  France, 
some  dead,  some  wounded,  and  to  hear  the 
different  boys  speak  of  their  dear  friends 
makes  one  feel  extremely  sorry  for  those  boys 
over  there,  who  so  nobly  gave  their  lives  to 
aid  their  mother  country.  But  even  though 
the  war  has  depressed  things  generally 
especially  sports,  there  were  present  those 
older  sportsmen,  who  while  not  desired  in  the 
trenches,  are  giving  their  sons,  daughters  and 
money,  and  who  with  fist  doubled  and  that 
gleam  of  determination  in  their  eyes,  say  we 
will  and  must  win  the  war.  These  sportsmen 
and  followers  of  the  Beagle,  Setter  and  Pointer 
made  up  a  congenial  crowd  who  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely. 

President  F.  H.  Johnson  and  a  few  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Canadian  National, 
have  worked  hard  to  hold  Trials  this  year, 
and  they  hope  that  the  war  may  terminate  so 
that  their  work  in  connection  with  the  Field 
Trial  games  will  be  lessened.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  Club  was  the  Crawford  House, 
Windsor,  and  the  Club  furnished  automobiles 


to  carry  handlers,  spectators  and  dogs  to  the 
Trials.  The  lunch  was  served  at  Tom 
Gilbert's  Farm,  where  he  has  his  large  kennels, 
and  "Red"  Tom's  cook  the  boy  who  has 
served  us  for  three  years  had  everything  in 
ship-shape,  and  there  were  no  delays  and 
everybody  had  their  fill. 

Among  those  present  were:  A.  Sirling, 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  John  Bain,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
Dr.  C.  A.  Bromley,  F.  A.  Stewart,  F.  A. 
Johnson,  G.  W.  Nottley,  F.  B.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Lennroff,  Geo.  Abel,  Detroit,  Mich.;  A.  B. 
Jardine,  J.  A.  Baker,  Hespeler,  Ont.;  F. 
Walker,  T.  C.  White,  Hugh  Graut,  B.  Sher- 
man, C.  T.  Smith,  A.  Britz,  J.  J.  Spracklin, 
Windsor,  Ont.;  Calix  Le  Boeuf,  H.  Le  Boeuf, 

E.  Seguin,  Ted  Gray,  John  McLeod,  Fred 
Shirs,  Fred  Gray,  Ivan  Moore,  Paul  Langlois, 
Jake  Stuttz,  Earl  Mason,  Jas.  Hendricks,  The 
Misses  Kathleen  and  Gertrude  Hendricks, 
S.  Reaume,  W.  P.  Smith,  Sandwich;  W.  T. 
Gilbert,  Robt.  Thrasher,  Jack  Dawson, 
Ojibway,  Ont. 

The  drawing  took  place  at  the  Crawford 
House,  8.30  p.m.,  Nov.  5th. 

The  Bench  show  in  connection  with  The 
Field  Trials  was  held  at  the  Gilbert  Farm  and 

F.  H.  Johnson's  Charmon  Nellie  was  awarded 
the  cup  for  best  dog  participating  in  Trials. 

The  Trials  opened  Tuesday  morning,  Nov. 
6th  with  the  Beagle  stakes,  the  15  in.  Derby 
filled  out  to  8  entries,  and  the  sport  com- 
menced within  50  yards  of  the  head  offices  of 
the  Can.  Steel  Corp.  Ltd.  of  Canada,  and 
within  10  minutes  ride  to  the  Detroit  City 
Hall. 
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The  winner  of  this  stake  was  Doctor  B. 
owned  and  handled  by  F.  A.  Johnson  of 
Detroit.  This  fellow  is  a  fast  and  hard  work- 
ing dog,  with  a  big  voice  and  his  win  was  a 
popular  one,  he  is  by  Ganeymede  Crocket  out 
of  Afton's  Goldie.  Second  went  to  Jas. 
Ilcndrick's  Lady  H.,  a  grand  little  bitch  by 
Little  Teddy  out  of  Nellie  H.  This  puppy 
was  the  greatest  hunter  of  the  stake,  but  was 
a  trifle  noisy.  3rd  was  divided  between  W.  J. 
Emigh's  Rock  City  Bill  handled  by  W.  P. 
Smith  and  A.  Sirlings  Pawnee  Lily,  handled 
by  him. 

The  next  stake  the  13  in.  all  age  was  won 
by  F.  A.  Johnson's  Charmon  Nellie  and  second 
went  to  Rock  City  Midget,  who  in  the  writer's 
estimate  could  have  been.. placed  above  Nellie 
as  well  as  in  the  place  she  was  awarded.  She 
is  owned  by  W.  J.  Emigh  and  was  handled 
by  W.  P.  Smith.  3rd  was  divided  between 
Beauty  owned  and  handled  by  Jas.  Hen- 


Boy,  and  3rd  to  that  good  dog  Ganeymede 
Crocket.  Crocket  was  handled  in  this  stake 
by  Frank  \\  alker. 

THE  RUNNING  OF  THE  15  IN.  DERBY 

Doctcr  B. — Lady — Put  down  in  stubble 
they  worked  ditches,  tc  ragweed  field  on  to 
edge  of  gully,  rabbit  was  started  by  spectator, 
dogs  put  on  Doctor  strove  to  check,  Lady 
picked  up  check  and  lost  bunny  had  doubled 
and  was  soon  picked  up  by  Doc.  who  drove  to 
loss.  Another  rabbit  was  started  by  Lady 
who  drove  to  check,  Doc.  grabbed  off  scent 
and  drove  to  hole.  Doc.  had  a  bit  the  best  of 
this  heat  down  9.05  up  9.35. 

Rock  City  Jim — Col.  Millwood — Put  down 
in  slashing  they  worked  this  out  went  to 
ragweed  on  in  to  gulley;  this  pair  would  not 
get  out  and  hunt,  both  these  dogs  had  been  in 
crates  for  3  days  and  crowded  at  that,  there- 
fore their  cramped  condition  would  not  allow 


JUDGES:     J   J.  SPRACKLIN  AND 
F.  A.  JOHNSON 


DOCTOR  B.,  WINNER  OF  15' 
DERBY. 


dricks  and  Ganeymede  Sioux,  owned  by  Mr. 
Stroh  and  handled  by  F.  A.  Johnson,  it  was 
conceded  by  many  that  Beauty  should  have 
won  this  stake  but  the  Judge  did  not  see  it 
that  way. 

Afton's  Dandy  Boy  Handly  won  the  15  in. 
all  age.  He  is  by  Uncle  Sam  out  of  Afton's 
Queen  and  is  owned  by  F.  A.  Johnson.  2nd 
was  a  popularly  placed  dog  in  Hair's  Ranger, 
owned  and  handled  by  A.  Sirling  of  Kitchener, 
Ont.  3rd  went  to  Doctcr  B. 

The  3  hour  Free  For  All  was  captured  by 
Ganevmede  Sioux  handled  by  W.  P.  Smith. 
This  great  little  bitch  of  Mr.  Stroh's  put 
up  a  remarkable  race,  demonstrating  her 
ability  to  handle  game  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  and  shoeing  the  stick-to-itive 
qualities  so  much  desired  in  beagles.  She  is 
by  Ganeymede  Crocket  out  of  Ganeymede 
Biddy.    2nd  was  awarded  Afton's  Dandy 


them  to  work  as  they  should  have  dene,  no 
rabbit  was  started.    Down  9.40  up  10.20. 

Little  Ned — Jupiter  H. — Both  dogs  went 
away  well,  they  worked  out  ragweed,  rabbit 
was  started  by  spectator,  Ned  drove  to  check 
and  picked  up  check,  drove  to  loss,  Jupiter 
picked  up  and  ran'to  loss,  either  of  these  dogs 
showed  the  class  and  hunting  ability  desired 
of  field  trial  dogs.  Ned  had  the  better  of  the 
heat.    Down  10.30  up  11  a.m. 

Rock  City  Bill — Pawnee  Lily — Put  down  in 
Bush  they  were  not  down  long  until  Lily 
made  game,  Bill  picked  up  Bunny  and  a  drive 
started  which  carried  dogs  through  bush  for  a 
half  mile  where  Bunny  was  lost  for  a  time. 
Judge  only  saw  beginning  of  drive,  owing  to 
undercover  being  so  thick.  Bill  started  ano- 
ther Bunny  and  ran  to  loss  this  was  a  great 
drive  of  a  quarter  mile,  though  heavy  going, 
but  Judge  did  not  see  it,  only  heard  dog.  At 
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the  same  time  Bill  was  driving,  Lillie  started 
another  rabbit  and  drove  across  bush.  Judge 
could  not  see  this  work.  This  brace  were 
hunters  of  the  highest  quality.  Down  11.10 
up  11.40. 

Second  Series 
Doctor  B— Rock  City  Bill— Put  down  at 
edge  of  orchard.  Rabbit  was  started  by 
spectators.  Doc.  caught  trail  and  ran  to  check 
Bill  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  for  quite  a 
way  but  Doc  passed  him  and  led  to  loss. 
Both  dogs  worked  hard  on  his  bunny.  The 
conditions  were  against  them  as  it  was  warm 
and  dry.  Bill  got  him  at  last  and  drove  to 
check  in  orchard.  Doc  once  more  gave 
tongue  and  located  bunny  in  brush  heap.  This 
was  Doc  B.'s  heat.   Down  1.15  up  1.30. 

SUMMARY  - 

Doctor  B.,  white,  black  and  tan  dog  by  Ganeymede 
Crocket — Afton's  Goldie.    F.   A.  Johnson,  owner 
and  handler. 

With 

Lady  H.,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Little  Teddy — 
Nellie  H.    Jas.  Hendrick,  owner  and  handler. 

Rock  City  Jim,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Alton 
Ted — John's  Nellie.  W.  J.  Emigh,  owner;  W. 
P.  Smith,  handler. 

With 

Col.  Millwood,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by  Silver- 
toned  King  Little  May.  Carl  Jones,  owner;  F. 
A.  Johnson,  handler. 

Little M^d,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by  Little  Teddy- 
Nellie  H.  Jas.  Hendrick,  owner  and  handler. 
With 

Jupiter  H.,  white,  biack  and  tan  dog,  by  Ola  Ned — 
Nellie  H.    E.  Mason,  owner  and  handler. 

Rock  City  Bill,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Afton 
Ted — John's  Nellie.  W.  J.  Emigh,  owner;  W.  P. 
Smith,  handler. 

With 

Pawnee  Lilly,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch — breeding 
not  given.    A.  Sieling,  owner  and  handler. 

Rock  City  Bill  with  Doctor  B. 

Result 

1st,  Doctor  B.;  2nd,  Lady  H.;  Equal  3rd,  R.  C.  Bill 
and  Pawnee  Lily. 

Gyp — Beauty  H. — Put  down  in  edge  of 
bush  both  dogs  went  away  fast,  Beauty  the 
wider  of  the  two.  They  worked  through 
slashing  around  to  gulley  and  down  big  bush 
when  in  thicket  a  rabbit  was  jumped.  This 
proved  to  be  a  great  running;  bunny  and 
Boy  drove  about  half  mile  through  bush.  Not 
much  of  his  work  could  be  seen  by  Judge  but 
what  was  seen  gave  Beauty  the  best  of  the 
heat,  she  having  picked  up  most  of  chicks 
and  finally  drove  to  loss.  Part  of  this  work 
was  done  over  newly  burned  ground  and  was 
remarkably  good  trailing.  Down  2  p.m., 
up  2.30. 

Lady  H. — Ganeymede  Suoix — They  were 
put  down  in  gravel  pit,  worked  around  some 
through  peach  orchard,  across  road  to  ragweed 
field  a  rabbit  was  jumped  by  spectators. 
Sioux  led  to  check  but  Lady  picked  up  check 
and  drove  to  loss,  much  time  was  lost  in  this 
not  because  of  scarcity  of  bunnies.  Down 
2.40,  up  3.20. 

Charmon  Nellie — Rock  City  Midget — Put 
down  in  slashing.  They  went  away  fast, 
Nellie  a  little  the  faster  of  the  two.  After 
working  this  out,  they  worked  corn  field  and 


standing  corn,  then  another  slashing  when 
rabbit  was  jumped  by  Midget's  Handler. 
Put  on  trail  Midget  led  chase  down  fence  row 
to  thicket  where  Nellie  picked  up  check  and 
drove  to  los. .  Midget  then  picked  up  bunny, 
who  came  running  down  wooded  lane  in  view 
of  spectators  who  said  they  saw  three  rabbits 
at  same  time.  She  then  lost  check  to  Nellie, 
but  picked  up  another  check  later  and  carried 
bunny  across  ditch  with  Nellie  trailing. 
Nellie  took  lead  away  from  Midget  and  drove 
to  loss.  Down  3.45,  up  4.10. 

Second  Series 
Beauty  H. — Charmon  Nellie — Put  down  in 
thicket.  It*  was  not  long  before  they  had 
rabbit  going.  Lady  seemed  to  have  the  lead 
but  little  was  seen  of  this  heat  by  writer 
owing  to  heavy  cover.  Beth  dogs  worked 
hard  and  are  good  hunters,  Beauty  being  a 
bit  noisy.    Down  4.15,  up  4.30. 

SUMMARY 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  Nov.  6th—  Canadian  National 
Field  Trial  Club's  Annual  Beagle  Trials,  for  dogs 
and  bitches  under  13  in.  and  under,  6  starters. 
Judget  J.  J.  Spracklin. 

Gyp,  lemon  and  white  bitch — breeding  not  given. 
Geo.  Abel,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Beauty  H.,  white,  black  ana  tan  bitch,  by  Little 
Tecdy — Nellie  H.  Jas.  Hendrick,  owner  and 
handler. 

Lady  H.,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Little  Teddy — 
Nellie  H.    Jas.  Hendrick,  owner  and  handler. 
With 

Ganeymede  Sioux,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch,  by 
Ganeymede  Crocket — Ganeymede  Biddy.  Mrs 
Stroh,  owner;  F.  A.  Johnson,  handler. 

Charmon  Nellie,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Spot'., 
Spot — May  Tige.  F.  A.  Johnson,  owner  and, 
handler. 

With  • 

Rock  City  Midget,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by 
Bob  White — Queen.  Owned  by  W.  J.  Emigh, 
handled  by  W.  P.  Smith. 

II  Series. 
Charmon  Nellie* — Beauty  H. 

Result 

1st,  Ch.  Nellie;  2nd,  R.  C.  Midget;  Equal  3rd,  Beauty 
H.  and  Ganeymede  Sioux. 

15  in.  All  Age  Running 

Ganeymede  Crocket— Doctor  B. —  Put 
down  in  thicket.  It  was  sometime  before 
rabbit  was  started  by  spectator.  The  dogs 
located  him  in  thicket  and  carried  him  across 
meadow  where  Doc  had  the  better  of  the 
checks.  They  lost  him  in  corn  field  and 
could  not  locate  him  again  no  doubt  he  holed. 
They  then  worked  out  orchard  and  a  couple 
of  ragweed  fields  without  another  rabbit,  and 
were  ordered  up.  This  is  a  pair  of  herd 
hunting  dogs,  Doc  had  a  little  the  best  of  the 
heat.    Down  9.00,  up  9.30.  _ 

Haig's  Ranger — Bryce's  Topsy — Put  down 
in  thicket.  They  soon  had  a  rabbit  going 
but  he  would  not  leave  heavy  cover  and 
hedges,  writer  or  spectators  could  not  see 
much  of  work.  They  w  ere  taken  to  ragweed 
field  both  dogs  being  fair  in  hunting  qualities, 
Topsy  being  a  little  noisy.    They  did  not 
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start  rabbit  after  much  hunting  and  were 
ordered  up.    Down  9.35,  up  10  a.m. 

Charmon  Nellie — Ring  H. — After  a  short 
run  Ring  who  was  not  well  was  withdrawn. 
After  a  short  hunt  in  which  no  rabbit  was 
started,  Nellie  was  ordered  up.  Down  10.10, 
up  10.25. 

Afton's  Dandy  Boy — Walker's  Jack — Put 
down  in  ragweed.  A  rabbit  was  soon  started 
by  Jack  but  Dandy  took  lead  from  Jack  and 
led  to  check  but  &oon  recovered  himself  and 
drove  to  brush  heap  where  rabbit  was  started 
and  Dandy  drove  to  losb.  Jack  was  too  slow 
and  Dandy  had  all  of  this  heat.  Down 
10.35,  up  11.05. 


With 

Bryce's  Topsy,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Leos 
Swift — Tip's  Blue  Bell.  F.  A.  Johnson,  owner 
and  handler. 

Charmon  Nellie,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Spot's 
Spot — Mary  Tige.    F.  A.  Johnson,  owner  and 

handler. 

With 

Ring  H.,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by  Ringwood 
Nellie  H.,  Jas.  Hendrick,  owner  and  handler. 

Afton's  Dandy  Boy,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by 
Uncle  Sam — Afton's  Queen.  F.  A.  Johnson, 
owner  and  handler. 

With 

Walker's  Jack,  wnite,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Afton's 
Dandy  Boy — Walker's  Gyp.  Frank  Walker, 
owner  and  handler. 

II  Series 

Doctor  B.  with  Haig's  Ranger. 

Result 

1st,  Afton's  Dandy  Boy;  2nd,  Haig's  Ranger;  3rd, 

Doctor  B. 


AFTON'S  DANDY  BOY,  WINNER  15"   ALL  AGE. 


Second  Series 
Doctor  B. — yaig's  Ranger — Put  down  in 
standing  corn,  they  worked  this  out  without 
find.  They  then  covered  considerable  ter- 
ritory and  worked  to  woods  where  Haig's 
Ranger  started  bunny.  This  was  some 
drive  for  about  one  mile,  1st  one  dog  getting 
checks  and  then  the  other  but  Doc  was  not  as 
fast  as  Ranger  on  straight  drives.  Down 
1.30  p.m.,  up  2.10  p.m. 

SUMMARY 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  Nov.  7th— The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Field  Trial  Club's  Annual  15  in.  all-age 
stakes  for  Beagle  dogs  and  bitches  15  in.  and 
under.    8  starters.    Judge,  J.  J.  Spracklin. 

Ganeymede  Crocket,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by 
Driver — Flora  Blue  Diamond.  Owned  by  Carl 
Jones,  handled  by  F.  A.  Johnson. 

With 

Doctor  B.,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Ganeymede 
Crocket — Afton  Goldie.  Owned  and  handled  by 
F.  A.  Johnson. 

Haig's  Ranger,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Dan — 
Mamy  Muff.    A.  Sieling,  owner  and  handler. 


Free  For  All 

There  were  nine  starters  in  this  event  and 
we  took  a  course  which  had  not  been  worked 
over  and  which  proved  to  be  a  tough  one 
owing  to  heavy  undercover  and  rank  grass. 
The  farms  here  are  not  worked  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Steel  Corp. 

The  pack  was  let  go  in  orchard  and  worked 
through  rag  weed  to  thicket  when  rabbit  was 
jumped  and  a  drive  was  made  down  a  gulley 
with  6  dogs  in  on  chase.  Ranger  led  this 
chase  to  loss,  Rock  City  Bill  got  a  rabbit 
going  at  the  same  time  another  one  was 
started  and  while  he  drove  for  a  mile  or  so 
alone,  the  pack  had  a  chase  with  Sioux  ahead 
most  of  the  time.  We  then  got  the  dogs  to- 
gether, went  to  more  open  going,  when  a 
rabbit  was  started  by  Sioux  and  Midget. 
This  was  a  good  running  rabbit  and  all  the 
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dogs  had  a  chance.  He  ran  to  woods  out 
again,  down  roadway,  back  to  woods  and  the 
dogs  were  then  ordered  up,  it  being  almost 
dark.    Down  2.40  p.m.,  up  5.40. 

Result. 

1st. — Ganeymede  Sioux. 

2nd. — Afton's  Dandy  Boy. 

3rd. — Ganeymede  Crocket. 
(Note. — Little    Ned    and    Beauty  were 
withdrawn.) 

Bird  Dog  Events 

These  comprised  a  Derby  and  All-age  and 
the  class  of  dogs  was  very  good.  Daisy  Pride 
the  puppy  which  won  the  Derby -is  a  sweet 


handled  by  Paul  Langlois.  She  is  broken  all 
the  way,  has  class  and  speed  to  burn  but 
when  broken  by  another  dog  proved  slightly 
unsteady  to  wing. 

3rd  went  to  Gray  &  Drouillards  Loyal  Girl. 
She  was  handled  by  W.  P.  Smith.  She  is 
broken  all  the  way. 

Birds  were  plentiul  for  the  Trials  and 
and  had  there  been  a  larger  entry  no 
doubt  more  birds  would  have  been  located. 

The  Derby  Running 

Helen  May— Daisy's  Pride — They  were 
turned  loose  in  stubble,  Pride  cutting  out  the 
pace  and  quartering  her  ground  nicely,  May 


BEFORE  THE  START  OF  THE  FREE  FOR  ALL  STAKE. 


little  lemon  and  white  setter  bitch  by  Roys 
Ransom  ex  Daisy  Dru,  both  sire  and  dam 
being  field  trial  winners.  She  is  classy  and 
works  her  ground  well  having  an  abundance 
of  range  and  was  handled  by  E.  Seguin.  The 
second  bitch  Ale  en  A,  a  straight  bred  is  some 
dog  also,  a  little  bigger  than  Pride  but  a  fast 
stylish  worker,  and  a  smuggler  puppy.  She 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  Chas.  Walters  of  Woodstock. 
3rd  was  divided  between  Rex,  a  big  upstand- 
ing dog  with  little  or  no  style  and  Dandy 
Lance. 

The  all  age  was  won  by  Frank  Walker  with 
Toby  Kent,  owned  by  Mason  &  Walker. 
Toby  seems  to  improve  with  age,  both  in 
looks  and  manners.  He  won  at  the  London 
Ont.  dog  show  over  a  good  field,  and  when 
handling  birds  he  has  style  and  is  staunch. 

The  winner  of  2nd  Daisy  Dru,  owned  and 


being  only  7  months  of  age,  travelled  puppyish. 
After  working  out  corn  field  and  with  no-  find 
they  were  put  in  ragweed.  Pride  found  a 
bevy  and  held  them  until  May  was  brought 
up.  She  baclced  but  broke  in  and  flushed  the 
bevy.  They  were  then  sent  down  toward 
bush  where  bevy  flew  and  were  ordered  up. 
Down  9.30,  up  10  a.m. 

Dandy  Lance — Aleen  A. — Put  down  in  rag- 
weed. They  went  away  fast.  Aleen  A.  soon 
opened  up  a  gap  and  showed  her  superiority 
over  Lance.  They  worked  out  ragweed,  were 
then  sent  to  stubble,  Aleen  hunting  diligently 
all  the  time.  They  were  then  put  in  bush  on 
scattered  birds  when  Allen  nailed  a  single. 
She  flushed  one  and  nailed  another  Dandy 
backed  one  point  and  was  steady.  Down 
10.10,  urj  10.40. 

Rex  G. — Daisy's  Lou — They  were  sent 
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MAKE  A  NEW  MAN  OF  YOURSELF  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR! 

Are  you  going  to  be  a  failure  all  your  life  or  are 
you  determined  to  be  a 

BIG  SUCCESS  THIS  YEAR? 

Are  you  going  to  stay  a  weakling  -with  flabby 
muscles,  undeveloped  body,  poor  digestion,  or  are 
you  going  to  MAKE  yourself  STRONG,  VITAL  and 
SELF-RELIANT? 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  "prepare  yourself  for 
your  big  chance  and  it  will  come  "  No  man  wants 
a  weakling  for  a  big  job.  PREPARE  YOURSELF 
NOW. 

HEALTH — STRENGTH  — VITALITY 

Are  you  too  fat  or  too  thin?  Are  your  organs 
weak?  Have  you  a  good  appetite? 

Resolve  to  be  Free 
from  your  shackles  of  Ill-Health.  No 
matter  what  your  ailment  STRONG- 
FORTISM  will  help  you  overcome  it. 

Here  is  a  practical  system  of  health 
and  body  building  fitted  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs  by  LIONEL  STRONG- 
FORT,  the  strongest  physical  culture 
expert  in  the  world. 

The  cost  is  moderate,  instructions 
cTonwpcntJT  personal.  Write  me  tod^y;  tell  me  just 
nJ!#J«*  mo»  wn^t  your  weakness  or  your  ailment  is 
tne  perTectivian  and  j  wil]  show  youhow  to  grow  strong, 
robust,  SUCCESSFUL.  Before  you  dp 
anything  else  write  me  now  for  a  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
Intelligence  in  Physical  and  Health  Culture,  and 
send  6c  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  expenses. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Master  of  Physical  Culture 

414  Park  Building  Newark,  N.  J. 


NORIfllAND  SKI 

 "  --~~~-'NCED  "SHEE" 


Famous  for  their  perfection  in 
DESIGN,  MATERIAL  AND 
FINISH 

Used  in  Making  World's  record  jump 
of  203  ft.  by  Mr.  Henry  Hall. 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Ski 
Toboggans,  Snow  Shoes,  eic. 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO. 

2306  Hampden  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owner*, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


I  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

I  (Book  Department),  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 

f  Do  You  Want  a  Launch  N 

To  use  on  tne  M  uskoka  Lakes? 

Here  Is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.   Save  all  freight  charges. 
1    Address:  Box  55,  Rod  &.  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


SAVE  MONEY 


by  buying  your  TRAPS  now.  The  manufacturers 
have  already  raised  their  prices.  Our  prices 
will  remain  the  same  for  a  short  time  but 
will  have  to  be  advanced  later.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient.  WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  THE 
LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
TRAPS  IN  CANADA — this  assures  prompt  ship- 
ment. 

MAKE  MONEY 

by  using 


HALL  AM  S 


PREPARED  BY 


It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  trapper — 
animals  cannot  resist  its  alluring  odor — 'Thousands 
of  Canada's  most  successful  trappers  are  using 
this  bait — Price  $1.00  per  bottle,  or  6  bottles 
for  $5.00  postpaid  by  us — 


No.  44  Justrite  headlight — will  not  blow  out. 

It  has  a  self  lighter  attachment,  and  burns  10  hours 
on  one  charge  of  carbide. — It  gives  a  20  candle 
power  light  and  is  equipped  with  a  lens  for  diffused 
light,  and  also  an  extra  long  distance  Jens  for  hunt- 
ing, etc. — Price  without  cap  $4.50 — Mailing 
weight  3  pounds,  cap  30  cents  extra. 

The  Brilliant  Searchlight  Style  3  interchange- 
able lens  gives  a  100  candle  power  light — has  two 
lens — will  not  blow  out — has  two  lens  darkening 
doors — 4  oz.  carbide  will  burn  4  to  12  hours  de- 
pending on  size  of  flame. — Price  $8.50 — Mailing 
weight  4  pounds. 

For  full  description  and  prices  on  these  articles 
and  on  Nets,  Guns,  Skates,  Flashlights,  Marble 
Specialties,  Gendron  Shoe  Packs,  Rubber  Boots, 
Camp  Stoves  and  everything  for  the  camp  and 
trap  line  see  HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  & 
SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLY  CATALOG — which 
will  be   mailed   free  for   the   asking.  Address, 


No.  934 
Hallam  Bldg., 

TORONTO 
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away  in  standing  corn.  Rex  found  a  bevy 
and  was  steady.  Lou  would  not  acknowledge 
point.  Rex  seemed  to  close  up  and  has  a 
dead  tail  and  an  indifferent  way  of  going 
and  did  not  finish  as  well  as  was  expected. 
Lou  did  not  go  fast  enough  to  let  up,  and  after 
working  quite  a  bit  of  territory  this  brace 
was  ordered  up.  Down  10.50,  up  10.20. 
Second  Series 

Daisy's  Pride — Rex — They  went  away  fast. 
Pride  soon  demonstrated  her  superiority  in 
range  and  style  and  they  were  ordered  up. 
Down  1.30,  up  1.40. 

Dandy — Lance — Aleen  A. — Cast  away  in 
stubble.  Aleen  drew  away  from  Dandy. 
They  worked  out  stubble  field  and  corn  field 
without  a  find.    Down  1.55,  up  2.15. 

SUMMARY 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  Nov.  8. — The  Canadian  National 
Field  Trials  Club's  Annual  Derby  for  Pointers 
and  Setters  whelped  on  and  after  Jan.  1st,  1916-*- 
6  Starters,  4  Bitches,  2  Dogs.  Judges,  F.  A. 
Johnson  and  J.  J.  Spracklin. 

Helen  May,  white,  black  and  tan  setter  bitch,  by 
Dru's  Tom  Destiny's  Belle.  W.  P.  Smith,  owner 
and  handler. 

With 

Daisy's  Pride,  lemon  and  white  setter  bitch,  by  Roy's 
Ransom — Daisy    Dru.    Paul    Langlois,  owner; 
E.  Segrin,  handler. 
Dandy  Lance,  white,  black  and  tan  setter  dog,  by 
Free  Lance — Moneta.    Walker    &    Mason,  own- 
ers; F.  Walker,  handler. 

With 

Aleen  A.,  black  and  white  Lewellyn  bitch,  by  Smug- 
gler— Kismit.  Mrs.  Chas.  Waters,  owner;  Tom 
Gilbert,  handler. 

Rex  G.,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog,  by  Dru's 
Tom— Fidget.  Ted  Gray,  owner;  W.  P.  Smith, 
handler. 

With 

Daisy's  Lou,  lemon  and  white  setter  bitch,  by  Roy's 
Ransom — Daisy  Dru.  P.  Langlois,  owner  and 
hanuler. 

II  Series 

Daisy's  Pride — Rex. 
Dandy  Lance — Aleen  A. 

Result 

Winner,  Daisy's  Pride;  2nd,  Aleen  A.;  Equal  3rd, 
Dandy  Lance  and  Rex. 

All  Age  Running 

Toby  Kent — Doc  J. — Cast  away  in  bush. 
They  worked  around  edge  to  corn  field  thence 
to  stubble,  both  dogs  going  out  well  and 
covering  their  ground  beautifully.  Toby 
pointed  in  fence  row,  Doc  backed  ,  the  Judge 
ordered  Walker  to  flush  birds  which  he  did, 
both  dogs  being  steady  to  wing.  They  were 
then  sent  on  to  stubble  when  Toby  again 
pointed.  Doc  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Toby  and  nosed  in  flushing  bevy. 
They  were  ordered  on  singles  which  were 
scattered  in  bush,  Toby  pinning  two  while 
Doc  got  one.  This  was  Toby's  heat.  Down 
3.45,  up  3.15. 

Daisy  Dru — Minnie  Free  Lance. — Both 
went  away  with  a  bang,  nothing  much  to 
choose  between  in  style  and  range  but  Daisy 
gradually  worked  her  way  to  the  outside. 
They  covered  a  couple  of  stubbles  and  were 
ordered  to  standing  corn  where  Daisy  was 
found  on  point.   Minnie  would  not  back  but 


after  bevy  was  flushed,  pointed  where  they 
had  been  feeding.  Daisy  then  swung  on  down 
through  corn  to  open  country  and  kept  away 
from  Minnie  throughout  the  rest  of  the  heat. 
Down  3.25,  up  3.55  p.m. 

Loyal  Girl — Nellie  Girl — They  went  away 
at  a  fair  clip  Loyal  clearly  outstepping  Nellie. 
Loyal  pointed  single  in  standing  corn  and  was 
steady.  Nellie  would  not  back  but  flushed 
and  chased.  They  covered  a  couple  of 
stubbles  and  were  ordered  in  bush  where  part 
of  previous  bevy  had  scattered.  Here  Loyal 
picked  up  another  single.  They  were  then 
ordered  up.    Down  4.10,  up  4.40: 

Jingo's  Phil — Nurse  Belle — They  went 
away  fast,  Nurse  Belle  cutting  out  the  pace. 
She  soon  was  showing  Phil  up  in  this  respect. 
They  flushed  a  bevy  between  them  in  clover 
patch,  and  were  put  on  singles  in  swamp,  but 
both  dogs  refused  to  point  and  were  ordered 
up.  Down  4.45,  up  5.15. 

Running  of  Bye  Jingo's  Dot  speckle  with 
Nurse  Belle. — Dot  is  eleven  years  old  and  she 
still  has  some  Jingo  fire  in  her  old  carcass  yet 
but  her  nose  is  failing  her.  After  flushing  a 
bevy  with  the  assistance  of  Belle  and  a  couple 
of  false  points  she  was  ordered  up. 

Second  Series 

Toby  Kent — Daisy  Dru. — Put  down  in 
stubble.  They  worked  to  standing  corn 
where  Toby  was  found  on  point,  Daisy  back- 
ing. This  was  a  pretty  piece  of  work.  They 
were  ordered  on  to  bush  where  Daisy  nailed  a 
single  and  Toby  promptly  backed.  The  bird 
was  flushed  and  dogs  were  ordered  up,  thus 
ending  the  running  of  the  Canadian  National 
Trials,  and  an  enjoyable  time. 

SUMMARY 

Toby  Kent,  lenion  and  white  pointer  by  Manitoba 
Rap — Gypsy  Jingo.  Mason  &  Walker, 'owners; 
F.  Walker,  handler. 

With 

Doc.  J.,  black  and  white  pointer,  by  Post's  Hawk 

Jingo's   Dot   Speckle.    F.   A.   Johnson,  owner; 

Tom  Gilbert,  handler. 
Daisy  Dru,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  bitch,  by 

Blake's  Boy — Ruby  Dru.    Paul  Langlois,  owner 

and  handler. 

With 

Minnie  Free  Lance,  by  Free  Lance  Bens  Julia,  black, 
white  and  tan  Lewellyn.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Chas. 
Walters;  handled  by  Tom  Gilbert. 

Loyal  Girl,  white,  black  and  tan  setter  bitch,  by  Des- 
tiny's Roy — Blue  Dot.  Gray  &  Drouillare, 
owners;  W.  P.  Smith,  handler.  I 
With 

Nellie's  Girl,  white  and  black  setter  bitch,  by  Little 
Joe— Nellie  Bly.  Ted  Gray,  owner;  W.  P.  Smith, 
handler. 

Jingo's  Phil,  black  and  white  pointer,  by  Ports  Hawk — 
Jingo's  Dot  Speckle.  Frank  Watson,  owner; 
Tom  Gilbert,  handler. 

With 

Nurse  Belle,  lemon  and  white  setter  bitch — breeding 
not  given.  Owned  by  H.  LeBoeuf,  handled  by 
W.  P.  Smith. 

A  bye 

Jingo's  Dot  Speckle,  black  and  white  pointer  bitch,, 
by  Lad  of  Jingo — Perkimoer  Jewell.  Tom  Gil- 
bert, owner  and  hanaler. 

II  Series 
Toby  Kent  with  Daisy  Dru. 

Result  / 
1st,  Toby  Kent  ;  2nd,  Daisy  Dru  ;  3rd,  Loyal  Girl. 
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Are  You  Reloading? 

i —  i 

Send  Us  the  Name  and 
Caliber  of  Your  Rifle 

i —  i 


Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  I.  du  PONT  de  NEMOURS  &  CO 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


CANADIAN  WILDS 


Tells  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern 
Indians  and  their  modes  of  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc. 

This  book  contains  277  pages,  size  5x7  inches,  is  printed  on  good 
quality  heavy  paper  and  contains  thirty-seven  chapters, 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Officer  (Martin  Hunter), 
who  has  had  40  years'  experience  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
from  1863  to  1903.  During  that  time  he  was  stationed  at  different 
trading  posts  in  Canada,   Price,  cloth  bound,  60c.   Postpaid,  70c. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR  Ltd.,  publisher  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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First   Annual    Specialty   Show   of   the  Airedale 
Terrier  Club  of  Toronto. 

The  First  Annual  Specialty  Show  of  the  Airedale 
Terrier  Club  of  Canada  came  off  in  Toronto  on  No- 
vember 27th  Fifty-three  dogs  were  benched  and 
all  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  were  Toronto 
dogs.  It  was  hoped  that  more  dogs  from  outside 
Toronto  and  especially  from  the  United  States  would 
attend.  However,  at  the  next  event  this  deficiency 
will  probably  be  overcome  as  Airedale  breeders  learn 
to  appreciate  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  club. 

The  usual  lot  of  show  Airedales  of  Toronto  were 
benched.  A  fe<v  new  ones  of  exceptional  promise 
were  Rebound  Marquis  and  Silver  Birch  Sensation. 
The  new  MacKenzic  dog,  King's  Maxim,  was  there 
but  did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Claycliffe 
Tenacity  did  rather  well  at  this  show  in  being  placed 
over  Rebound  Marquis.  Those  two  sensational  young 
Canadian  bred  dogs,  S.  B.  Banker,  and  Morning 
Commander,  came  together  again  at  this  show  and 
it  was  a  toss  up  for  best,  Banker  getting  it  on  show 
form,  commander  being  rather  sleepy  on  the  day. 
Puppy  bitches  were  a  nice  lot  but  mostly  on  the  small 
size,  Morning  Sunshine  a  most  sweet  little  one  losing 
to  S.  B.  Maxim  slightly  in  size.  Bawden's  Vimy 
Ridge  which  did  so  well  at  Detroit  did  not  do  so  wel 
at  this  show.  She  has  a  very  fine  head  and  front  but 
is  rather  long  in  body  and  is  the  old  decided  grizzle. 
The  older  bitches  were  all  up  to  size  and  all  of  much 
the  same  type  but  rather  off  in  color  lot.  Ch.  Rockley 
Paragon  was  shown  looking  good  and  we  thought 
deserved  placing. 

Theo.  Offerman  of  New  York  was  rather  easy  going 
in  his  selections,  some  of  which  were  difficult  to  fol- 
low, but  in  general  he  gave  satisfaction  to  all  concerned 

Following  are  the  awards: — 
Puppy  Dogs      (8  entries). — 1st,   Ward's  S.  B. 
Banker   (by  S.  B.  Nobbier — Muniab  Floss);  2nd, 
Billinger's  Morning  Commander  (by  Morning  Ad- 
miration— M.   Fascination);  3rd,   Russell's  Claycliff 
Maximum  (by  Ch.  Polam  Maxim — Bothwell  Peggy). 

Junior  Dogs  (8  entries). — 1st,  S.  B.  Banker; 
2nd,  Morning  Commander;  3rd,  Russell's  S.  B.  Sensa- 
tion (by  Ch.  Ryburn  Swell— Ch.  Brickfield  Molly). 

Novice  Dogs  (7  entries). — 1st,  Morning  Comm- 
mander;  2nd,  S.  B.  Sensation;  3rd,  S  B.  Maxim  (by 
Polam   Maxim — Bothwell  Peggy). 

Limit  Dogs  (9  entries). — 1st,  S.  B.  Banker;  2nd, 
Russell's  Claycliff  Tenacity  (by  Tin  tern  High  Ex- 
plosive— Walnut  Christian);  3rd,  Bamford's  Rebound 
Marquis  (by  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang — Northern  Maid). 

Open  Dogs  (5  entries). — 1st,  Mackenzie's  Ch. 
Polam  Maxim  (by  Ch.  King  Nobbler's  Double — 
Narrowdale  Nigella);  2nd,  S.  B.  Banker;  3rd,  Clay- 
cliff Tenacity;  4th,  Rebound  Marquis. 

Breeders  Dogs  (5  entries). — 1st,  Claycliffe  Ten- 
acity; 2nd,  Ward's  Milton  Bombardment;  3rd,  Clay- 
ton's S.  B.  Admire. 

Canadian  Bred  Dogs  (7  entries). — 1st,  S.  B. 
Banker:  2nd,  Morning  Commander;  3rd,  S.  B.  Sensa- 
tion. 

Puppy  bitches  (11  entries). — 1st,  Clayton's  S. 
B.  Maxim  (by  Polam  Maxim — Bothwell  Peggy); 
2nd,  Billinger's  Morning  Sunshine  (by  Morning 
Admiration — Morning  Fascination);  3rd, 

Junior  Bitches  (3  entries). — 1st,  S.  B.  Maxime; 
2nd,  Bawden's  (Ridgetown,  Ont.)  Vimy  Ridge  (by 
Crack  Performer — Goverton  Heroine);  3rd.  Claycliff 
Minimum  (Polam  Maxim — Bothwell  Peggy). 

Novice  Bitches  (6  entries). — 1st,  S.  B.  Maxime; 
2nd,  Bain's  Birchcliff  Siren  (by  King  Nobbler's  Double 
— S.  B.  Daisy);  3rd,  Bingham's  (Orangeville,  Ont.) 
Rugged  Topsy  Turvey  (Rockley  Ranger — R.  Miss 
Dignity). 

Limit  Bitches  (6  entries). — 1st,  Russell's  Claycliff 
Pilgrim  (by  Morning  Standard — Belle  Rose):  2nd, 
Bain's  Newbold  Vixen  (by  Newbold  Revival — New- 
bold  Vanity);  3rd,  Silver  Birch  Maxime. 

Open  Bitches  (6  entries). — 1st,  Bain's  Rosecroft 
Norah  (by  Ch.  Ryburn  Swell — Rosecroft  Kate); 
2nd,  Claycliff  Pilgrim;  3rd,  Russell's  Sunset  Queen. 

Breeders  Bitches  (3  entries). — 1st,  S.  B.  Maxime;/ 
2nd,  Crompton's  Rusty  Maid;  3rd,  Wright's  Muniab/ 
Pearl. 

Canadian  Bred  Bitches  (8  entries). — 1st,  Clay- 
cliff Pilgrim;  2nd,  S.  B.  Maxine:  3rd,  Sunset  Queen. 

Winners  dogs — Ch.  Polam  Maxim.  Reserve  Win- 
ners— S.  B.  Banker.  Winners  bitches — Rosecroft 
Norah.    Reserve  winners — Claycliff  Pilgrim. 

American  Airedale  Specialty  Show. 

The  following  are  the  awards  at  the  American 
Airedale  Specialty  Show,  New  York,  Nov.  30th, 
where  the  Toronto  dogs,  Morning  Commander  and 
S.  B.  Banker,  did  so  well. 

Puppy  Dogs  (10  entries). — 1st,  Morning  Com- 
mander, E.  W.  Billinger;  2nd,  Maurwood  Vandal, 
F.  A.  Brady;  3rd,  Silver  Birch  Banker,  G.  Ward. 


Novice  Dogs  (12  entries). — 1st,  The  Jester,  T- 
Cruttenden;  2nd,  Morning  Commander,  E.  W.  Billing- 
er; 3rd,  Silver  Birch  Banker,  G.  Ward;  4th,  Doreda 
Firecracker,  J.  Dane,  Jr. 

American  Bred  Dogs  (18  entries). — 1st.  Earl- 
wood  Warlock,  Earle  J.  Woodward;  2nd,  Nattahnam 
Volcano,  Laurance  Tobin;  3rd,  Chesney  Commander, 
Chesney  Kennels;  4th,  Abercorn  Badger,  Andrew 
McCrea. 

Limit  Dogs  (10  entries). — 1st,  Chesney  Com- 
mander, Chesney  Kennels;  2nd,  York  Safety  First, 
Laurence  Tobin;  3rd,  Granite  Invader,  Sarah  L.  Wolf; 
4th,  Silver  Birch  Banker,  G.  Ward. 

Open  Dogs  (13  entries). — 1st,  Ch.  Normanton 
Tipit,  Marbald  Kennels;  2nd,  Earlwood  Warlock, 
Earle  J.  Woodward;  3rd,  Ch-Polam  Maxim,  Farman 
MacKenzie;  4th,  Chesney  Trench  Storm,  Chesney 
Kennels. 

Junior  Dogs  (9  entries). — 1st,  Abercorn  Badger, 
Andrew  McCrea;  2nd,  Morning  Commander,  E.  W. 
Billinger;  3rd,  Silver  Birch  Banker,  G.  Ward;  4th, 
Doreda  Eirecracker,  Joseph  Dane  Jr. 

Dogs  bred  by  Exhibitor  (9  entries). — 1st,  Ch. 
Geelong  Cadet,  Robert  F.  Height;  2nd,  The  Jester, 
Tyler  Cruttenden;  3rd,  Morning  Commander,  E.  W. 
Billinger;  4th,  Maurwood  Vandal,  Frank  A.  Brady. 

Winners  Dogs. — 1st,  Ch.  Normanton  Tipit,  Mar- 
bald  Kennels;  2nd,  Earlwood  Warlock,  Earle  J.  Wood- 
ward. 

Puppy  Bitches  (8  entries). — 1st,  DeVine's  Lady 
Bountiful,  P.  J.  DeVine;  2nd,  Eastern  Miss,  John  G. 
Cornell;  3rd,  Jack's  Torment,  Miss  M.  E.  H.  Reed; 
4th,  Healy  Glen,  Fred  Glover 

Novice  Bitches  (6  entries). — 1st,  Lucknow  Tom- 
boy, J.  R.  Beard;  2nd,  Earlwood  Estelle,  Geo.  Foster; 
3rd,  Northcliffe  Julia,  John  A.  Snyder;  4th,  Jack's 
Torment,  Miss  M.  E.  H.  Reed. 

American  Bred  Bitches  (13  entries). — 1st,  Kenwin 

American  Bred  Bitches  (13  entries). — 1st,  Ken- 
win  Virginia,  Fred  C.  Havens;  2nd,  Lucknow  Sequel, 
J.  R.  Beard;  3rd,  Briergate  Bashful,  D.  O.  Hessler; 
4th,  Expectancy ,  Clap  and  Marquardt 

Limit  Bitches  (8  entries). — 1st,  Kenwyn  Vir- 
ginia, Fred  C.  Havens;  2nd,  Boxwood  Cromptonian's 
Pride,  Frederick  C.  Hood;  3rd,  Lucknow  Sequel,  J. 
R.  Beard;  4th,  Woolaton  Radiance,  Richard  A.  Kerns,  Jr. 

Open  Bitches  (9  entries). — 1st,  Briergate  Bright 
Beauty,  G.  L.  L.  Davis;  2nd,  Elms  Primus,  Marbald 
Kennels;  3rd,  Kenwyn  Virginia,  Fred.  C  Havens; 
4tb,  Boxwood  Cromptonion's  Pride,  Freaerick  C.  Hood. 

Junior  Bitches  (4  entries). — 1st,  Expectancy, 
Clapp  and  Marquardt;  2nd,  Lucknow  Tomboy,  J. 
R.  B^ard;  3rd,  Nattahnam  Perfection,  Laurence 
Tobin-;  4th,  Kirkdale  Cadette,  Mrs.  Henry  Knott. 

Bred  by  Exhibitor  Bitches  (5  entries). — 1st, 
Lflcknow  Sequel,  J.  R.  Beard;  2nd,  York  S.  L.  &  L., 
Theodore  Offerman;  3rd,  Rosette,  G.  A.  Potter;  4th, 
Nattahnam  Perfection,  Laurence  Tobin. 

Winners  Bitches. — 1st,  Briergate  Bright  Beauty, 
G.  L.  L.  Davis;  2nd,  Elms  Primus,  Marbald  Kennels. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  fur  there  is  much  fox 
hunting  being  done  in  Canada  this  winter.  Here  in 
Ontario  hounds  are  used  a  great  deal  and  many  in- 
teresting and  amusing  experiences  are  had  in  the  chase. 
Many  of  these  would  make  interesting  reading  in 
Rod  and  Gun,  so  we  would  ask  our  hunters  to  send  in 
a  write-up  of  some  of  their  good  runs  and  try  and  send 
photos  also,  of  the  hounds,  game  and  hunters. 

it  is  our  intention  to  make  this  Kennel  Department 
bigger  and  better  than  ever;  more  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  owners  of  dogs  and  more  interesting 
to  breeders  as  an  advertising  me.'ium.  As  Rod  and 
Gun  has  a  good  circulation  from  coast  to  coast  as  well 
as  in  many  of  the  States,  and  reaches  that  class  of  red- 
blooded  sportsmen  who  admire  a  gooa  dog,  breeders 
will  find  these  pages  particularly  effective  in  disposing 
of  their  stock.  List  \our  kennels  in  these  columns 
and  take  advantage  of  this  active  market 


A  Great  Danish-Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  Cam- 
paign starts  on  December  13th  and  $100,000  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  building  and  presenting 
to  the  Canadian  Navy  League  a  full  rigged  School- 
ship  for  training  young  lads  in  practical  seamanship, 
to  be  christened  "Denmark"  so  that  in  a  crisis  like  this 
Canada  will  have  trained  sailors  for  the  Navy  and 
Patrol  Fleet,  as  well  as  for  the  coming  Canadian 
Mercantile  Marine.  A  country  like  Canada,  with 
its  illimitable  resources,  rich  in  mineral,  wheat  and 
timber  with  factories  from  Coast  to  Coast,  must  have 
ship  bottoms  to  carry,  not  only  their  exports  but  their 
imports.  It  is  for  this  great  coming  fleet  that  men 
must  be  trained,  for  without  the  sailors  there  would 
never  have  been  a  single  British  Canadian  soldier  at 
the  Front,  to  say  nothing  of  munitions,  war  material, 
food,  etc.  All  cheques  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  Danish-Canadian  Patriotic. 
Fund,  Wesley  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guaranteefyou  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


[Mink,  Skunk,  "Coon,"  Rabbits,  etc 

with 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers* 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest*  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  C.     -      -     -       OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


PREMIER"  MALLARD.  Reg.  U.  S,  Patent  Office 


MASON  DECOYS  ARE  PERFECT  IMITATIONS 

Ducks,  Snipe,  Swan,  Geese  and  Crow. 

You  would  not  take  a  poor  shooting  gun  with  you — then  why  take 
imperfect  decoys. 

MASON'S  ARE  PERFECT  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  write  direct  for  illustrated  catalogue 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  Milford  St.  and  P.  M.  R.R.,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dr.  Croft  on  his  Fox  Ranch 


"The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes" 

BY  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  CROFT,  B.A.,  M.D. 


jjrn" .  The  new  and  growing  industry  of  Fox 
%\\  Raising  is  ranidlv  becoming  popular 
and  its  money  making  possibilities  are 
becoming  recognized.  Canada's  leading 
sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and  Gun,"  is 
being  besieged  by  requests  for  information, 
the  result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splen- 
did articles  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  publish- 
ers are  issuing  the  articles  in  booklet  form 
in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes, 
under  the  following  heads: 

Introduction;  Heredity ;  Origin ;  Breed- 
ing; Mating  and  Gestation;  Pens  and 
Dens;  Food  and  Feeding;  Food  and 
Care;  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures taken  from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be 
eagerly  received  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price* 

60c  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  Publishers 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


IDEAL  BEAR  DOGS 

Hubert  Hutton 


THE  writer  has  been  requested  by  several 
sportsmen  to  define  his  idea  of  what 
constitutes  the  ideal  bear  dog. 
To  begin  with,  I  admonish  anyone  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  a  bear  dog,  or  for 
that  matter  a  big  game  dog  of  any  kind,  to 
consider  long  and  well  before  placing  his  order. 
Certainly,  if  you  would  wish  to  secure  the 
real  thing  in  the  matter  of  red-blooded,  100 
per  cent,  efficiency  bear  dogs,  avoid  purchas- 
ing from  so-called  "hot-house"  city  kennels, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  bears  do  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  habitate  cities. 

Rather,  get  in  touch  with  some  kennel  in 
the  back-woods  where  bears,  or,  at  any  rate 
raccoons,  (the  scent  is  identical)  really  live. 
Dogs  in  such  communities  are  more  liable 
to  be  familiar  with  bruin  than  dogs  reared 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  city  kennels, 
and  not  only  that,  but  country  bred  and 
country  raised  dogs  are  naturally  bound  to 
be  more  alert  and  active  and  therefore  more 
capable  of  handling  a  vicious  bear. 

The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  a  man 
of  high  standing  in  the  dog  world  who  oper- 
ates 'one  of  these  so-called  "hot  house"  city 
kennels  and  actually  sells  Bloodhounds  for 
big  game  dogs,  whereas  anyone  of  experience 
in  the  handling  of  Bloodhounds  will  vouch 
for  the  statement  that  a  Bloodhound  is 
absolutely  fit  for  nothing  save  the  chasing 
of  criminals.  It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  they  are  a  dismal  failure  as  a  big  game 
dog. 

I  claim  (and  I  believe  hunters  of  experience 
will  bear  me  out)  that  a  Coon  or  Fox  hound 
can  trail,  tree  and  fight  a  bear  more  artistically 
and  quicker  than  any  dog  on  earth. 

Speaking  from  a  purely  personal  stand- 
point, I  prefer  a  mixed  pack  of  hounds  and 
Airedales.  The  latter  is  rapidly  gaining 
favour  in  this  country  as  a  general  utility 
dog  of  high  merit,  being  perhaps  the  best 
all-round  dog  of  the  day.  Whatever  you 
train  an  Airedale  terrior  for  he  will  make 
good.  This  breed  is  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  character  traits  they  possess  collectively, 
as  well  as  individually.  This  dog  is  some 
fighter  and  will  buck  up  to  anything  from  a 
snarly-faced  bull  dog  to  a  rip-snortin'  Bull 
Moose.  The  Airedale  is  possessed  of  a  mar- 
vellous nose,  a  powerful  physique,  and  the 
agility  of  a  cat;  this  coupled  with  the  grit 
equal  to  a  pit  Bull  dog,  without  their  quarrel- 
some disposition,  has  won  him  friends  in 


every  corner  of  the  globe.  The  Airedale 
terrier  takes  to  wa^er  as  naturally  as  does  a 
muskrat,  many  of  them  diving  in  a  similar 
manner,  being  crossed  in  his  early  ancestry 
with  the  Ottei;  hound,  and  having  been  used 
in  England  for  hunting  the  streams  as  well 
as  the  thicket.  And  as  a  duck  dog  he  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  the  Chesapeake  or  Spaniel, 
his  coat  drying  rapidly,  being  wiry  and  not 
shaggy.  But  his  main  and  foremost  quality 
is  his  wonderful  fighting  ability,  hence  his 
value  as  a  big  game  dog.  A  mixed  pack, 
half  hounds  and  half  Airedales,  is  my  ideal 
for  bear. 

The  hounds  (I  speak  of  our  Kentucky 
hounds,  not  having  ever  hunted  with  those  of 
any  other  state)  are  natural-born  cold  trailers 
and  tree  barkers,  while,  as  a  fighter,  our 
friend  the  Airedale  stands  without  a  peer. 

Hence,  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  a 
combination  pack,  part  hounds,  part  Aire- 
dales, constitutes  the  very  last  word  as  ideal 
bear,  or  other  species  of  big  game,  dogs.  " 

In  selecting  your  pack  be  sure  that  you 
purchase  with  the  understanding  that  you 
are  to  have  ample  time  in  which  to  test  the 
dog  bought  on  approval.  This  is  important 
as  the  dog  shipped  to  you  will  not  be  at  his 
or  her  best  unless  it  has  had  a  chance  to  be- 
come acclimated  to  and  acquainted  with 
the  new  surroundings,  the  new  master,  etc. 
A  home-sick  dog  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
his  best. 

Also  be  sure  that  the  dog  comes  to  you 
fully  guaranteed,  money  to  be  refunded  upon 
return  of  dog  to  shipper  if  not  satisfactory. 
When  a  dog  man  gives  you  a  guarantee  like 
this  you  have  reason  to  expect  fair  treatment 
at  his  hands,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  it. 

October  or  November  is  best  for  bear  hunt- 
ing, after  the  first  snow-fall.  Then  then- 
track  or  trail  can  be  followed  to  good  ad- 
vantage and  only  a  few  dogs  are  absolutely 
necessary,  though  (as  the  saying  goes)  "the 
more  the  merrier." 

I  do  not  approve  of  bear  hunting  much 
later  than  the  latter  part  of  November,  as 
not  long  thereafter  the  mother  bear  produces 
cubs  and  it  wouldn't  be  sportsmanlike  to 
interfere  with  nature  at  that  season.  Of 
course,  where  bears  molest  stock,  etc.,  and 
are  a  nuisance  to  the  vicinity  this  rule  should 
not  apply. 

I  leave  off  as  I  began — a  mixed  pack — 
hounds  and  Airedales  for  mine. 
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"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  oi  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision, etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinders,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc.  , 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address:  I 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Best  Books  Published  For  Automo- 
Mists  and  Motorcyclists  Fi.v?DuE'fw^ 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of 
their  kind  on  the  market. 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to— OWNERS,  STUDENTS, 
TORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  OR  REPAIRMEN. 


OPERA- 


While  technical,  are  written  in  simple  language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of  refer- 
ence. Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers  and  their 
agents.    This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of  these  works. 


The  A.B.C.  of  Motor  Gar  Operation.  .50c 
The  A.B.C.  of  Internal  Combustion,  En- 
gine. Maintenance  and  Repairs.  ..25c 
The  A.B.C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Sys- 
tems 15c 


The  A.B.C.  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems 
 25d 

♦The  A.B.C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work 
that  is  up-to-date  50c 


*In  this  book  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction  of  Aerial 
Craft  and  the  Essential  Principals  Governing  Aviators  are  Summarized. 
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GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  TOUR 

NAMENT. 

At  St.  Thomas,  Ont,  Dec.  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th, 


Almost  ideal  weather  for  the  breaking  of  blue  rock  cott,  oi  Chicago,  was  third  best  among  the  pros.,  with 

targets  greeted  the  trap  shooters  for  the  opening  of  a  96  score,  while  S.  Glover,  of  Rochester,  came  fourth 

the  grand  international  tournament,  Monday,  Dec.  with  94,  and  John  S.  Boa,  now  of  Chicago,  formerly 

3rd,  but  rather  a  small  attendance  participated.  How-  of  Montreal,  was  fifth  with  92.    E.  G.  White  broke 

ever,  what  lacked  in  numbers  was  more  than  made  89  and  Dunk  plastered  82,  neither  being  up  to  their 

up  by  unusually  high  scores:  usual  form. 

G.  N.  Fish,  of  Buffalo,  won  high  gun  honors  among        A  shoot  of  this  kind  warranted  a  vastly  larger  at- 

the  amateur  contestants,  taking  the  trophy  and  the  tendance  than  was  accorded  on  the  opening  day. 

lion's  share  of  the  spoils.    He  broke  his  first  60  targets  The  scores: 

without  a  miss  and  then  faltered  on  one  target  in  each  First  Squad. 

of  his  last  two  twenties.  His  success  was  remarkable,  Total 
as  he  was  just  breaking  in  a  new  gun,  with  which  he  Shot  at.    20  20  20  20  20  broke 

had  wonderful  luck.    At  Buffalo  the  preceding  day  *G.  M.  Dunk,  Toronto   15  14  17  20  16 — 82 

he  broke  100  straight  and  lost  mighty  few  at  a  tourney  J.  Payne,  Tillsonburg   17  18  19  18  18 — 90 

in  Rochester  during  the  week.  R.  Day,  London   19  20  18  18  19 — 94 

F.  S.  Wright,  of  Buffalo  and  Sam  G.  Vance,  of  A.  H.  dinger,  London   18  19  20  18  20—95 

Tillsonburg,  also  trophy  winners,  were  tied  for  second  G.  E.  Burns,  Cleveland   17  16  17  15  19 — 84 

high  guns,  while  A.  H.  Clinger,  of  London,  won  a  Second  Squad, 

trophy  by  virtue  of  his  95  per  cent,  score,  it  being  the 

third  best  among  the  amateurs.    W.  Patterson  whose  *F.  G.  Bills,  Chicago   19  20  20  20  19 — 98 

perfect  run  of  20  in  the  last  event  gave  him  a  trophy  *E.  G.  White,  Ottawa   20  17  19  17  16 — 89 

as  well  as  his  total  of  94,  was  fourth  best,  sharing  the  G.  Romano,  Cleveland   17  18  17  16  19 — 87 

honor  with  Roland  Day,  of  London,  who  also  got  94.  J.  Walker,  Toronto   16  14  13  10  12 — 65 

Miss  21  out  of  500.  *S.  Glover,  Rochester   19  18  17  20  20—94 

The  fourth  squad,  consisting  of  three  New  York  Third  Squad. 

Staters  and  two  Ontario  men,  all  amateurs,  were  the  *J.  S.  Boa,  Chicago   18  16  19  20  19 — 92 

most  consistent  shooters  during  the  afternoon,  as  their  *J.  Huseman,  Rochester   20  20  20  19  20 — 99 

aggregate  effort  lost  them  only  21  targets  out  of  the  J.  E.  Cain,  Cincinnati   17  16  20  18  18 — 89 

500  shot  at.    Sam  Vance  had  the  biggest  straight  run,  C.  D.  Coburn,Mechanicville,0.18  20  20  16  18 — 92 

breaking  over  80.    His  last  trip  to  No.  2  trap  was  dis-  *H.  Kennicott,  Chicago   19  19  20  20  18—96 

astrous,  as  he  lost  three  targets  out  of  20  and  it  was  Fourth  Squad. 

the  same  trap  that  gave  Frank  Wright  his  trouble,  F.  S.  Wrignt,  Buffalo   20  18  20  20  19—97 

as  he  lost  two  at  this  slinger  on  his  first  trip  and  one  W.  Patterson,  Buffalo   17  19  19  19  20 — 94 

on  nis  last.  S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   20  20  20  20  17—97 

Clinger,  the  London  man,  shot  in  the  same  squad  G.  N.  Fish,  Buffalo   20  20  20  19  19 — 98 

with  Roly  Day  and  both  did  some  real  good  shooting.  J.  E.  Jennings,  Toronto   19  19  18  17  18 — 91 

W.  Patterson's  showing  was  good  considering  that  he  Fifth  Squad. 

hobbled  into  the  grounds  on  two  crutches,  taking  one  D.  W.  O'Loane,  St.  Thomas....   11   14  13  17  16 — 71 

with  him  to  do  his  shooting,  although  he  really  needed  Mrs.  O'Loane,  St.  Thomas  ....  14  16  19  18  12 — 79 

both,  but  to  handle  two  and  a  gun  would  be  enough  b.  D.  Wasson,  Buffalo   18  18  19  18  16 — 89 

at  one  time  without  trving  to  break  the  pesky  targets.  G.  Ebberts,  Buffalo   16  17  19  17  18 — 85 

The   professionals,    particularly   J.    Huseman,    of  W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas..  17  13  17  16  14 — 77 

Rochester,  and  F.  G.  Bills,  of  Chicago,  turned  in  some  J.  W.  Hart,  Dresden   17  16  18  19  16—86 

smart  performances,  the  former  breaking  99  and  the  E.  Harris,  Hamilton   16  19  18  19  19 — 90 

latter  98  out  of  100.    Huseman  missed  his  only  target  *Professional. 
in  the  fourth  event,  while  Bills,  after  almost  carelessly 

missing  the  first  clay  be  shot  at,  ran  along  without  a        More  good  shooting  and  more  shooters  were  the 

miss  till  the  last  event.  features  of  the  second  day  of  the  Grand  International 

Pros  Aid  Learners.  Tournament. 
Mr.  Bills  was  delighted. at  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Ro-        George  N.  Fish,  the  huge  Buffalo  expert,  whose 

mano,  of  Cleveland,  who  stated  that  he  had  become  a  shooting  the  first  day  was  of  a  high  order  and  took 

trap  shooter  during  the  past  three  months.    H.  Kenni-  highest  amateur  honors,  was  again  the  "whale."  He 
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smashed  196  targets  out  of  the  200.  He  fairly  waded 
through  his  targets,  pulverizing  the  majority.  In 
short,  he  did  just  what  the  "whale"  did  to  Jonah. 

Fish  missed  three  targets  in  the  first  100  and  faltered 
only  once  in  his  last  100,  equaling  Husernan's  effort 
of  tnc  opening  day  of  breaking  99. 

Second  best  honors  went  to  Boland  Day,  of  London; 
Sam  G.  Vance,  of  Tillsonburg  and  Frank  S.  Wright  of 
Buffalo.  They  each  broke  194  targets.  The  two 
Ontario  men  and  the  New  York  Staters  pilea  up  some 
wonderful  runs,  their  scores,  like  those  of  Fish,  can 
be  termed  great,  considering  everything.  Billy  Patter- 
son, the  man  with  the  crutches  from  Buffalo,  was  third 
best  amateur,  with  a  score  of  193. 

The  trophy  winners  were:  B.  Day,  of  London; 
C.  D.  Coburn,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio;  J.  E.  Cain, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio;  E.  Harris,  of  Hamilton;  T.  Donnelly, 
of  Chicago;  Jim  MacCausland,  of  London;  S.  D. 
Wasson,  of  Buffalo;  J.  Ebberts,  of  Buffalo;  F.  Kerr, 
of  Crediton,  and  D.  Smith,  of  Chatham.  Five 
trophies  went  to  Ontario  men  and  five  to  Americans. 

Simon  Glover,  of  Bochester,  carried  off  the  honors 
among  the  professional  shooters,  the  Bochester  expert 
breaking  194,  one  more  than  Huseman,  also  of  Boch- 
ester, who  led  the  pros,  on  the  opening  day.    F.  G. 

First  Squad — - 
xG.  M.  Dunk,  Toronto  


A.  H.  dinger. 


Bills,  the  big  Chicago  target  buster,  was  third  high 

with  192,  while  J.  S.  Boa,  with  183,  was  fourth.  E.  G. 
White  and  George  Dunk  each  broke  177  and  172, 

respectively. 

Fish's  score  in  his  300  targets  in  the  two  days  shows 
that  he  missed  only  six  targets,  while  Vance  and  Wright 
are  tie  with  293,  and  B.  Day  is  fourth  with  288,  W. 
Patterson  being  fifth  with  287. 

Jim  MacCausland  the  C.P.B.  engineer,  making 
his  debut  at  this  shoot,  was  fourth  highest  amateur, 
with  a  score  of  189,  a  most  creditable  showing,  being 
tie  with  Wasson,  of  Buffalo. 

The  first  four  members  of  squad  four  were  the  most 
successful  of  any  of  the  squads,  missing  only  23  targets 
out  of  800  thrown  out  before  them  to-day.  F.  Kerr, 
shooting  at  only  100  targets,  did  well  by  breaking  95, 
and  so  did  D.  Smith,  of  Chatham,  who  smashed  93 
out  of  the  100  he  figured  in.  Mrs.  O'Loane  again 
outscored  Mr.  O'Loane,  demonstrating  that  her  sex 
is  still  superior. 

One  cannot  help  notice  that  the  keen  eagerness  to 
excell  still  exists  among  the  shooters,  proving  that 
they  have  not  evolved  from  schoolday  boyishness. 
They  compete  and  put  as  much  into  the  game  as  the 
freckled-faced  urchin  does  over  a  game  of  marbles. 


Second  Squad — 

xF.  G.  Bills,  Chicago  

xE.  B.  White,  Ottawa  

G.  Bomano,  Cleveland  

W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas 
xSim  Clover,  Bochester  

Third  Squad — 

xJ.  S.  Boa,  Chicago  

xJ.  Huseman,  Bochester  

J.  E.  Cain,  Dayton,  Ohio  


Fourth  Squad — 


Fifth  Squad— 
J.  W.  Hart,  Dresden  


T.  Donnelly,  Chicago,  111  

Sixth  i>quad — 

J.  McCausland.  London  

S.  D.  Wasson,  Buffalo  

J.  Ebberts,  Buffalo  

H.  L.  Taylor,  Bidgetown  

J.  Vance,  Tillsonburg  

Seventh  Squad — 


Eighth  Squad- 
F.  Carmichael,  Chatham  .. 


F.  Smith,  Chatham, 
x  Professional 
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The  Grand  International  blue  rock  handicap  of  100 
targets  was  won  on  Dec.  5th  by  Benjamin  S.  Donnelly, 
Chicago,  shooting  from  the  21-yard  stake  with  a  score 
of  89.  This  was  one  of  the  feature  events  of  the  big 
shoot  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Thomas  Gun 
Club,  ii  being  a  $300  added  event  and  the  winner  also 
won  the  $50  gold  watch. 

Tne  winner's  score  of  89  was,  indeed,  a  good  one, 
considering  that  he  stood  15  feet  further  away  from  the 
trap  than  is  the  usual  custom  and  to  do  this  under 
what  might  be  termed  severely  cold  weather  for  trap 
shooting  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
while  an  American  shooter,  is  not  a  newcomer  in 
Canadian  shooting  events,  as  he  was  scored  high  gun  in 
two  of  the  big  events  at  the  Toronto  exhibition  tourney 
last  fall.  He  has  many  Canadian  friends  and  relations 
and  much  of  his  school  boy  days  were  spent  in  Ontario. 
He  well  remembers  football  activities  in  Waterloo 
County,  particularly  at  Gall  in  the  '80's. 

Second  honors  were  divided  between  Frank  Wright, 
of  Buffalo;  F.  Galbraith,  of  Bodney,  and  Jim  Vance,  of 
Tillsonburg,  in  the  handicap.    Galbraith  and  Vance 


both  had  brilliant  chances  to  outscore  Donnelly,  but 
14  and  15  targets  was  the  best  they  could  do  in  their 
last  event,  two  more  for  each  would  have  made  things 
quite  interesting.  Donnelly  was  pulling  hard  to  see 
either  of  the  two  Canadian  shooters  win  out  and  even 
offered  to  give  up  his  snare  of  the  winnings  to  the  man 
who  would  tie  his  score. 

G.  Burns,  of  Cleveland,  was  third,  with  86,  while  J. 
Wasson,  of  Buffalo,  was  tied  with  D.  Smith,  of  Chatham, 
and  W.  Bupp,  of  St.  Thomas  for  fourth  place.  A.  H. 
Clinger,  of  London,  won  fifth  honors,  with  G.  N.  Fish,  of 
Buffalo,  and  W.  J.  McCance,  of  St.  Thomas  tie  for 
sixth  place. 

The  handicap,  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  scores, 
played  havoc  with  the  professional  shooters,  as  well  as 
the  amateurs,  as  not  a  single  shooter  turned  in  a  better 
smash  than  Donnelly.  ^ 

The  100-target  event  in  the  morning,  shooting  from 
the  16-yard  stake,  was  won  by  Sam  G.  Vance,  with  a 
score  of  98.  J.  Wasson  finished  a  close  second  with  97, 
while  G.  N.  Fish  was  third  with  96.  Boland  Day  and 
Frank  Wright  were  fourth,  with  93  breaks  each. 
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Author  of  "Hints  to  Golfers" 
A  practical  handbook  for  the  woods,  founded  on  many  camping  trips  with  a  varied  assortment  of 

Kides  and  after  many  kinds  of  game  and  fish.     The  veteran  sportsman  as  well  as  the  neophyte  will  read  the 
ok  with  pleasure  and  profit.    It  takes  up  camp  cooking,  outfit,  illness  in  camp,  shooting,  fishing,  trapping 
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"A  valuable  manual  of  every  phase  of  out-door  life.  Offers  a  thousand  and  one  suggestions." 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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Coburn  and  Taylor  were  tie  for  fifth  place,  while  Harris 
and  Kerr,  each  with  91  breaks,  were  tic  for  sixth. 

The  trophy  winners  were:  J.  Payne,  of  Tillsonburg; 
G.  Burns,  of  Cleveland;  Joe  Jennings,  of  Todmorden; 
Herb  Taylor,  of  Ridgetown,  and  Fred  Galbraith,  of 
Rodney. 

Donnelly's  quickness  proved  his  success,  shooting 
from  the  21 -yard  stake  in  the  handicap,  as  he  tried  to 
smash  all  his  targets  the  moment  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
them  emerging  over  the  edge  of  the  trap  and  he  usually 
was  dead  on,  pulverizing  the  clay.  Donnelly  will  be  a 
central  figure  for  Canadian  shooters  who  will  attend 
the  Grand  American  bhoot  to  be  held  in  Chicago  nexc 
summer  Yes,  he  is  another  one  of  those  big  cor- 
pulent persons,  who  can  break  targets  and  delights  in 
the  spoit. 

GRAND  INTERNATIONAL.  i 
Squad  One. 

Yds.  Hdp.    20  20 

*F.  G.Bills    22    17  13 

*S.  Glover   22    15  16 

*J.  S.  Boa   22    12  16 

*J.  Huseman   22    17  16 

*H.  Kennicott   22    15  15 


Squad  Two. 

F.  S.  Fright   22  18 

S.  G.  Vance   22  17 

G.  N.  Fish   22  18 

R.  Day   21  16 

C.  D.  Coburn   21  17 

Squad  Three. 

W.  Patterson   21  16 

B.  Donnelly   21  18 

J.  W.  Hart   20  14 

B.  Wadsworth   20  18 

J.  Wasson   20  16 


Squad  Four. 


*E.  G.  White   20 

J.  E.  Cain   20 

J.  E.  Jennings   20 

F.  Kerr   20 

J.  Payne   19 

Squad 

A.  dinger   19 

E.  Harris   19 

J.  McCausland   19 

H.  Taylor   19 

D.  McNeil   19  16 

Squad  Six. 

P.  Galbraith   19  20 

*G.  M.  Dunk   18  16 

G.  Burns   18 

W.  McCance   18 

T.  Boardman   18 


15 
17 
14 
14 
16 

Five. 
14 
12 
18 
15 


20 
16 
16 


Squad  Seven. 

J.  Ebberts   18  13 

J.  Vance   18  20 

D.  Smith   18  17 

A.  Thompson   18  15 

J.  Passmore   18  14 

Squad  Eight. 

W.  O'Loane   16  14 

Mrs.  O'Loane   16  18 

H.  S.  Brown   16  8 

G.  Romano   16  16 

W.  Rupp   16  15 

C.  Summerhayes   16  7 

R.  Jordan   16  15 


18 
IX 
14 
14 
16 

i 

if) 
16 
14 
13 
16 

15 
14 
15 
15 
16 

17 
17 
15 
15 
16 

20 
16 
15 
15 
15 

17 
16 
16 
15 
14 

19 
12 
16 
16 
8 
12 
15 


100  TARGETS  IN  MORNING. 
Squad  One. 

20    20  20 

*G.  M.  Dunk   19  13 

J.  Payne   17  16 

R.  Day   19  19 

A.  H.  dinger   17    18  17 

G.  Burns   13 

Squad  Two. 

*F.    G.    Bills   19 

*E.    G.    White   16    r6    19  14 

G.  Romano   15 


20 

2c 

2  j  T'l 

16 

17 

14 — 77 

16 

14 

12—73 

16 

15 

17—76 

20 

17 

18 — 88 

18 

17 

18 — 83 

17 

17 

18 — 88 

16 

16 

16—82 

1-7 

19 

15 — 83 

17 

19 

14 — 80 

16 

17 

16 — 82 

16 

17 

15 — 79 

19 

18 

18—89 

15 

17 

11 — 71 

19 

16 

15 — 81 

17 

17 

19 — 85 

19 

15 

16 — 80 

16 

14 

13—74 

16 

17 

17 — 79 

19 

15 

9 — 72 

17 

11 

12 — 72 

19 

17 

17 — 84 

19 

16 

18 — 82 

18 

14 

16—81 

18 

16 

15—79 

16 

13 

15 — 76 

17 

17 

14 — 88 

16 

17 

14 — 79 

17 

16 

18 — 86 

16 

17 

19 — 83 

17 

16 

15 — 79 

15 

17 

16—78 

19 

18 

15 — 88 

19 

16 

17 — 85 

16 

16 

1  7  7Q 

17 

10 

9—64 

17 

13 

12—75 

12 

16 

17—75 

17 

18 

16—75 

18 

18 

17—85 

18 

17 

15—73 

15 

15 

19—58 

19 

14 

14—77 

NING. 

20 

20 

20  T'l. 

18 

13 

15—78 

20 

16 

17—86 

19 

18 

19—93 

17 

18 

20—90 

19 

20 

16—84 

20 

18 

19—96 

19 

14 

17—82 

16 

18 

16—81 

W.  J.  McCance   15  13 

*Sim  Glover   19  20 

Squad  Three. 

*.J.  S.  Boa   17  19 

*J.  Huseman   20  15 

J.  E.  Cain   18  18 

C.  D.  Coburn   18  16 

*H.  Kennicott   15  17 

Squad  Four. 

F.  Wright   19  18 

W.  Patterson   16  16 

o.  G  .Vance   19  20 

G.  N.  Fish   20  19 

J.  E.  Jennings   17  18 

Squad  Five. 
J.  W  Hart   20  18 

E.  Harris   16  18 

T.  Boardman   15  16 

D.  Wadsworth   18  17 

B.  Donnelly   18  17 

Squad  Six. 

J.  McCausland   19  16 

J.  Wasson   19  2v. 

J.  Ebberts   20  15 

H.  Taylor   20  18 

J.  Vance   18  16 

Squad  Seven. 

D.  Smith   17  16 

J.  Passmore   14  18 

F.  Galbraith   17  17 

F.  Kerr   18  17 

A.  Thompson   18  18 

Squad  Eight. 

*N.  Long   17  13 

W.  O'Loane   14  15 

Mrs.  O'Loane   12  18 

R.  McNeil  :   15  16 

'''Professional. 


16  17 
20  19 

15  17 

18  18 

19  18 

20  19 
20  19 

20  18 

18  20 
20  19 
20  18 

19  19 

17  15 

20  19 
19  19 
19  17 
19  20 

19  13 

20  18 

18  19 
20  16 

19  17 

17  19 

19  18 
17  18 

20  18 

17  16 

18  16 
12  14 

16  13 

17  17 


16—  77 

17—  95 

19—87 

16—  87 

17—  90 

19—  92 

16—  87 

18—  93 

18—  88 

20—  98 

19—  95 

17—  90 

15—  85 

18—  91 
12—81 

16—  87 

19—  93 

19—  86 

20—  97 

15—  87 
18—92 
12—82 

17—  86 

18—  87 
20—89 
18—91 
14—83 

18—88 
12—67 
20—79 

16—  81 


Nelson  Long,  the  widely-known  shotgun  expert  from 
Hamilton,  won  the  international  20-bird  handicap  on 
tne  afternoon  of  Dec.  6th,  surviving  a  miss-and-out 
snoot-off  with  F.  Galbraith,  of  Rodney,  and  Frank  S. 
Wright,  of  Buffalo,  the  trio  having  succeeded  in  drop- 
ping 19  birds  out  of  a  possible  20.  Long,  Galbraith, 
and  Wright,  all  shooting  from  32  yards,  succeeded 
each  Ocher  in  the  shoot-off  and  each  got  the  extra  five 
birds  in  succession.  Long  nailed  his  sixth,  but  Gal- 
braith and  Wright  failed  to  get  theirs.  The  purse  was 
divided  by  agreement  before  the  shoot-off,  out  Nelson 
Long  won  tne  $50  golo.  watch,  which  will  bear  the 
customary  engraving. 

Thirty  shooters  participated,  starting  early  in  the 
morning  the  shoot  lasting  until  dusk.  The  gradual 
coming  on  of  darkness  possibly  had  to  do  with  Gal- 
braith and  Wright  missing  their  birds  in  the  shoot-off, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  luck  in  color  of  the  birds  each 
shooter  drew  in  the  shoot-off.  Galbraith  and  Wright 
had  to  shoot  at  rather  dark-colored  pigeons  and  missed 
out. 

Five  shooters  were  tied  for  second  best  honors, 
namely  Sam  Vance,  of  Tillsonburg;  W.  Patterson,  of 
Buffalo;  B.  S.  Brown,  of  Port  Rowan;  T.  Barrow, 
of  Rockwood,  Mich.;  and  George  Cashmere,  of  Toronto. 

J.  E.  Cain,  Jim  Vance  and  J.  Ford  were  tied  for  third 
place  with  17  each. 

W.  J.  McCance,  winner  of  last  year's  event,  succeeded 
in  getting  15  birds  out  of  20. 

Nelson  Long,  who  excels  at  this  kind  of  shooting 
missed  only  one  bird  out  of  36  shot  at  in  the  three  days. 
The  wind  and  cold  weather  told  on  the  big  Hamil- 
tonian,  as  he  felt  symptoms  of  an  old  ailment  coming 
back  on  him  towards  the  close  of  the  shoot  this  after- 
noon, but  he  gamely  stuck  to  his  gun. 

Long,  at  one  time  in  bis  career  in  sports,  was  a  base- 
ball pitcher,  having  reached  his  height  in  1899,  while  a 
member  of  the  London  Canadian  League  team,  when 
Pete  Lohman  was  the  manager.  Nelson  joined  the 
team  while  they  were  on  the  road  before  the  circuit 
disbanded  and  London  fans  did  not  get  to  see  him  in 
action. 


International  Handicap. 

Squad  One —  Twenty-Bird  Championship  T'tl 

A.  H.  dinger,  London   01212  20010  11212  10111—15 

N.  Long,  Hamilton   20112  12121  11122  11221—19 

F.  Kerr,  Crediton   20112  02111  01222  22222—17 

S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   22112  11120  11110  11222—18 

J.  E.  Jennings,  Toronto   22121  10212  02202  20112—16 

Squad  Two — 

J.  Payne,  Tillsonburg   01122  10011  12202  21211—16 

J.  E.  Cain,  Dayton,  Ohio   21120  20212  22201  11122—17 

J.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   22110  12212  12222  12011— 17 

D.  Wadsworth,  Auburn,  N.Y   22000  22222  12120  21122 — 16 

T.  Boardman,  Auburn,  N.Y   21220  01011  21012  11111—16 

Squad  Three — 

H.  Taylor,  Ridgetown   22221  20002  11222  20012—15 

D.  Smith,  Chatham   00021  11210  20111  11122—15 
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"No  man 
is  a  born 
woodsman  or 
trapper  .  .  .  . 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 

"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others — reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Buzzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide"  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  this  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  — GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 

OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1.75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  either  new  or  renewal,  postpaid, 
$3.00. 

OFFER  C 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one sending  two  new  annual  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun,  at 
the  regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  annum.  Your  own 
subscription  and  that  of  one  of  your  friends  will  be  accepted. 

ADDRESS 

TAYLOR,  Limited,  PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


W.  J 


£3 

m 
® 

m®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 


Advertisements   will  be 
Inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE — Silver,  black  and  patch  foxes,  pairs  or 
single;  some  reds  from  black  litters.  Write  your  wants 
and  get  description  and  low  price.  T.  R.  Lyons,  Water- 
ville,  Kings  Co.,  N.S.  12-3T 

REGISTERED  BLACK  FOXES.— Rugged  pups,  bred 
on  highest  and  coldest  ranch  in  America.  We  hold  1917 
breeding  record.  Eight  litters  from  our  eight  females. 
Also  brook  trout,  milch  goats,  Belgian  and  Flemish  hares. 
Borestone  Mt.  Fox   Ranch,  Onawa,  Maine.  1  3T 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  unrelated  domesticated  prolific, 
real  Northern  Canada  Silver  Black  Breeding  Foxes  in 
pairs.    Rcid  Bros,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada.         1  4T 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE — Rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  coon,  opos- 
sum, Squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  ferrets,  pet  and  farm 
dogs,   Catalogue  10c     Brown's  Kennels,  York,' Pa.  9-3T 

COONHOUNDS,  Big  game  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  dogs.  Catalogue,  4  cents. 
Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.  9-4T 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

?uality.    Satisfaction   guaranteed,   or  money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  9-T.F. 

FOR  SALE. — Ferrets  and  rabbit  hounds,  the  best 
hunting  stock  there  is.  Stamps  please.  L.  Waiters, 
Norwich,  Ont.  11  2T 

HOUNDS — Hounds,  rabbit,  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  cat 
and  squirrel  dogs  as  good  as  live,  well  trained,  partly  trained 
and  pups.  Fox,  bear  and  wolfhounds,  fast  and  game. 
Collies,  Danes,  St.  Bernards,  English  shepherds,  Bostons, 
fox  terriers,  pointers  and  setters,  Airedales,  spaniels,  English 
mastiffs  and  bull  terriers.  Write  for  price  lists  describing 
90  breeds. 

VIOLET  HILL  KENNELS 

LAKE  WOLF  FARM  HANOVER,  PA. 


DOGS- DOGS -DOGS -DOGS 

Pointers,  Setters,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands, 
Collies,  Spaniels  and  all  variety  ot  Terriers. 
Write  me  your  wants.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FRED.  P.  KIRBY 
Gloucester  City      -     -      New  Jersey 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  addrees  1»y 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


U.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in" PomtersfPup- 
pies,  Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham.Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dogs 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FISHEL, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS,  suitable 
for  Coon,  Fox,  Cat,  Wolves,  Deer  and  Rabbits.  July  and 
Walker  strain.  Trained  and  untrained,  also  puppies.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.    J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  Illinois. 

10  5T 


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  reg.  Airedale  Terrier  bitch, 
19  months  old;  no  better  bred.  For  particulars  appb 
G.  E.  Loucks,  Williamsburg,  Ont. 


FOXTERRIERS — Smooth  and  wirehaired,  puppies 
and  grown  stock,  both  sexes.  Bred  from  the  most  fash- 
ionable strains.  Prices  $15  up.  Chas.  L.  Mewburn, 
65  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  1  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Pedigreed  Redbone,  Combination,  Coon- 
hound.  Hunts  coons  at  night  and  rabbits  in  daytime, 
Sired  by  famous  hounds.  Age  3  yrs.  Guaranteed  Al. 
Picture  on  request.  George  N.  Glasgow,  Box  9,  Chippawa, 
Ont.  1  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Thoroughbreo  English  Setter  bitch,  6 
months  old.  Beautifully  marked,  black  and  white.  Bred 
from  great  hunting  parents.  $10.  J.  at.  Maurice,  Raw- 
don,  Que.  1  3T 


At  Stud 

Young's  Doneuail 
Whitestone 


Registration  No.  28974 
FAMOUS  ENGLISH  SETTER 

White,  black,  tan  and  ticked. 

Sire-  COUNT  WHITESTONE'S  DANTE 
DAM— FIELD'S  BONFLY  ZETTA. 

At  stud  for  a  few  choice  bitches,    fee  $20.00 

C.  E.  CURLEY,        -        Sutton,  Quebec. 
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FOR  SALE. — Airedole  puppies,  both  sex,  registered, 
very  choice,  write  for  prices.  G.  A.  Yorke,  Ruscomb 
Ont.  1  TF 

LOST. — Ai.  French  River,  small  hound,  white  with 
black  ticks,  light  tan  ears,  also  black  and  tan  with  Filman 
marked  on  side.  Five  dollars  reward  each.  Wm.  Filman, 
Aldershot,  Ont.  1  IT 

BEAGLE  BITCH. — A  little  beauty,  black,  white  and 
tan,  stands  13  inches.  An  Al  rabbit  and  deer  dog,  5 
years  old,  registered  in  C.K.C.  and  A.K.C.,  price  $15.00. 
J.  M.  Shaw,  Forest,  Ont.  1  IT 

CANUCK  KENNELS  (Reg.)  Lindsay,  Ont.— Airedales 
and  duck  dogs.    If  you  want  a  good  dog  at  a  reasonable 

f>rice  look  up  what  we  have  co  offer.  Satisfied  customers 
rom  Alberta  to  Nova  Scotia.  Somelhing  interesting  at 
present  in  Airedale  puppies  and  bitches  ready  to  breed,  a 
good  investment  for  those  at  a  distance.  Two  litters 
Airedales  soon  ready,  one  by  Champion  Rebound  Oorang 
(imp.)  ex  a  Tintern  Desire  bitch;  other  is  similar  breeding 
to  the  great  winner  S.  B.  Banker.  1  IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock.  Ont.  1  F 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft;  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 

 GUNS  

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

WANTED. — Hammerless  12  gauge,  thirty  inch  full 
choke  shotgun.  State  condition  inside  and  out,  equipment 
and  cash  price.    Box  95,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

f»l  IT 


FOR  SALE. — -Greener,  Hammerless,  "12  bore"  double 
barrel  shot  gun,  with  extra  set  of  barrels  and  double  case 
Cost  $200.00.    A  snap.    J.  S.  McBride,  Kingston,  Ont 

1  IT 


SPECIALS 


Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  srx.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long.  441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  7-1T 

HUNTERS. — Simplest,  safest  and  best  smokeless  pow- 
der formula  in  existence  for  two  dollars.  No  dangerous 
acids  or  nitro-glycerine.  Materials  can  be  procured  any- 
where, and  made  at  home.  Price  of  formula  almost  saved 
on  first  pound  of  powder.  Guy  M.  Green,  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  U.  S.  A.-j  13T. 


MARRY  IF  LONELY— For  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  of  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years  of 
experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556,  Oakland,  Calif.  1  IT 

Wonderful  Coalless,  Gasless  Heater!  Costs  lc  Daily; 
summer  warmth;  agents'  bonanza.  Bradley,  Box  358F, 
Cincinnati,  O.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — One  pair  live  coons,  Boston  Terrier 
puppies,  two  females  two  years  old,  Ferrets,  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.    R.  Greenly,  Campbellford,  Ont.  12-1T 


SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

Birds,  Animals,  Gameheads,  Bug- work;  send  me  your 
trophies  to  be  mounted.  Price  list  and  shipping  tags  on 
request.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11  3T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

Brock's 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 

—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

A  Fine  Little  Collection  of  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
man, Including  the  Following  : 
The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk;  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  Wild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 
Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.    Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  publish- 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
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J.  Wnsson,  nuffalo  a.  

F.  Galbraith.  Rodney 

G.  Kimball,  Ilderton  

Squad  Four — 
F.  Patterson,  Buffalo 

F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo  

B.  S.  Brown,  Port  Bowan  

G.  Romano,  Cleveland   

B.  S.  Donnelly,  Chicago  

Squad  Five — 

G.  Mcintosh,  Detroit  

II.  Wolbrock,  Detroit  

J.  Ford,  Detroit    

T.  Barrow,  Rockwood,  Mich. 
F.  J.  Taylor,  Dresden  

Squad  Six — 

A.  Thompson,  Crediton  

George  M.,  Toronto  

W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas 

George  Cash,  Toronto  

R.  D.  Emslie,  St.  Thomas  
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.  Hubert  Gun  Club. 

A.  W.ThoorStp  won  Tthe  weekly  spoon  competition 
at  the  traps  of  the  St. Hubert  Gun  Club  on  Dec. 1st, 
with  a  possible  of  50.  This  event,  which  is  a  handicap 
shoot,  was  keenly  contested,  notwithstanding  the  high 
wind  that  prevailed  throughout  the  afternoon.  The 
winner  had  an  actual  score  of  46,  which,  with  his 
handicap,  gave  him  a  possible.  E.  G.  White  was  high 
gun  with  a  total  of  48. 

The  seventh  shoot  for  the  President's  Prize  also  took 
place,  with  A.  W.  Throop  leading  the  day's  firing  with  a 
possible  of  50.  There  still  remains  one  more  shoot 
before  this  competition  is  decided,  this  event  taking 
place  the  first  Saturday  of  the  New  Year. 

CLUB  SPOON  HANDICAP. 
Two  Events  at  25  Fast  Flying  White  Flyers. 

E.  G.  White   25  23—48 

A.  W.  Throop   24  22—46 

Dr.  Smith   23  22—45 

J.  Bee   22  21—43 

J.  M.  Roberts   21  20—41 

W.  L.  Cameron   20  21—41 

S.  Sherwood   22  18 — 40 

H.  W.  Fairchild   21  19—40 

Geo.  White   19  19—38 

Dr.  Mohr   20  16—36 

Geo.  Easdale   16  13—34 

H.  Graham   19  13—32 

PRESIDENT'S  TROPHY 

A.  W.  Throop   50 

J.  Bee   48 

H.  W.  Fairchild   47 

J.  M.  Roberts   46 

W.  L.  Cameron  

Dr.  s>mith  

Sherwood    

Dr.  Mohr    

Geo.  White    

H.  Graham  

Geo.  Easdale  


WHEN  THE  AMERICAN  SHOOTERS  I  NY.  * 
OLD  ENGLAND  IN  1901 
Peter  P.  Carney 

The  invasion  of  France  by  goodly  numbers  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  American  manhood,  each  and 
every  one  quite  intent  on  feeding  the  Kaiser's  co- 
workers a  plentiful  supply  of  American  lead,  recalls 
the  invasion  of  England  oy  a  band  of  American  shoot- 
ers in  1901,  but  this  band  was  not  in  a  warlike  mood. 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  shooters  who  journeyed  to 
England  16  years  ago  to  wise  up  the  Britishers  on 
some  angles  of  the  shooting  game  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of — and  they  did — just  as  the  young  men  of 
to-day  are  going  to  enlighten  the  followers  of  Wilhelm. 

It  was  a  classy  gang  of  gun  pointers  that  invaded 
England  and  it  is  a  classy  gang  of  gun  pointers  now 
in  France.  General  Pershing  is  the  leader  of  the 
present  force,  while  Paul  North  was  the  leader  of  the 
army  of  1901.  North  discovered  that  the  British 
were  anxious  to  meet  a  team  of  American  trapshooters 
and  North  with  Tom  Marshall  made  arrangements 
with  Captain  Butts  for  the  overseas  trip.  The  result 
is  history,  but  at  this  particular  time  some  of  the 
details  are  worth  reading. 

Those  who  defended  America  against  the  best  of 
Britons  without  lowering-  the  colors  were>  Tom 
Marshall,  of  Chicago,  111.;  Fred  Gilbert,  Spirit  Lake, 
la.;  Charles  Budd,  Des  Moines,  la.;  William  R.  Crosby, 
O'Fallon,  111.;  Rollo  Heikes,  Dayton,  O.;  John  Fan- 
ning, New  York;  J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Dick  Merrill,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Frank  Parmelee, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Ernest  Tripp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Edward  Banks,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ten  men  comprised  each  team,  each  man  to  shoot 


at  100  targets,  18  yards  rise,  unknown  angles.  The 
matches  took  place  over  the  Middlesex  Gun  Club 
traps,  near  London.  The  series  was  the  best  three 
in  five  matches  for  $10,000  a  side.  The  British  were 
allowed  the  use  of  both  barrels,  the  Americans  being 
restricted  to  one. 

Marshall,  leading  off  for  America,  drew  a  screaming 
left  angle  and  snuffed  the  clay,  giving  a  hint  of  what 
was  coming  from  that  gang  of  fast  pointing,  hard 
shooting  invaders.  And  come  it  did,  so  speedy  and 
true  that  the  Yankees  won  the  first  match  by  a  margin 
of  63  kills.  The  second  race  was  such  an  easiness — 
Uncle  Sam's  men  81  to  the  good. 

But  the  third  and  last  foray  of  this  fruit  gathering 
expedition  was  "petty"  larceny,  pure  and  simple. 
Honestly,  it  was  a  crime.  The  J.  Bulls  never  had  a 
look-in — they  couldn't  even  get  started  to  peek,  so 
fast  was  the  pace — and  the  final  try,  the  mix  that 
meant  "Come  to  me,  mazuma,"  showed  the  childers 
of  Sammy  IT  by  93  majority.  Of  course,  there  was 
heap  much  happy  gladhand  stuff  at  the  finish,  for  the 
Brits  were  game  losers.  In  fact,  they  figured  the 
match  had  been  lost  to  their  own  people,  after  all,  so 
why  grouch  or  feel  sad? 

By  this  time  the  tight  little  isles  were  hep  that  your 
Uncle's  chosen  band  was  a  tough  outfit,  but  the  canny 
Scots  were  from  Mizzou,  so  the  team  trekked  to  Glas- 
gow and  performed  the  pleasing  operation  of  separating 
the  Highlanders  from  a  wad.  It  was  easy,  for  the 
burr-r-r  boys  refused  any  handicap,  but  the  foxy 
Scotch  put  up  only  500  washers. 

Then  came  an  individual  race  between  a  Kilty 
named  Faulds  and  "T.  Bill"  Crosby,  who  hails  from 
the  State  that  owns  Auroaria,  Peoaria  and  Chicawga. 
Th"  affair  was  a  little  surprise  party  to  "T.  Willie." 
The  i  atch  was  at  200  birds  each,  100  being  thrown 
from  a  tower,  and  "T.  Bill"  was  hep  to  that  elevated 
game  a:iout  as  much  as  a  jay-bird  is  to  Delsarte.  But 
the  Illinois  trapshark  made  good  and  gathered  the  coin. 
Tight  squeak,  though,  for  William  won  by  only  three 
birds. 

Followed  then  a  race  by  the  Americans  for  a  cup 
given  by  the  British  to  determine  who  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  invaders.  It  was  a  swell  scramble  and 
wound  up  with  Charlie  Budd  and  Fred  Gilbert  tied. 
In  the  shoot-off  the  Spirit  Lake  Wizard  won. 

Paul  North  was  so  tickled  over  the  way  the  British 
donated  that  he  piloted  the  boys  to  London  and  gave 
them  a  big  blowout  at  Hotel  Cecil.  This  eats  was 
full  brother  to  another  at  the  Royal  Cafe,  given  by 
the  Englishmen.  Then  one  day  the  Americans  hired 
a  couple  of  vans  to  haul  their  money  in,  rambled  down 
to  the  ocean,  bought  a  ship  and  came  home. 


TRADE  NOTE 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  almost  two  thousand 
Caille  Motors  utilized  in  the  cod  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land. The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Company  of  De- 
troit, Michigan  entered  the  export  field  some  ten  years 
ago  and  now  boast  that  Caille  motors  are  known  in 
every  section  of  the  civilized  globe.  South  Africa, 
China,  Brazil,  Norway,  Finland,  Fiji,  East  Indies, 
Straits  Settlements,  Indo-Chino,  Hawaii,  etc.  In 
all  these  places  the  Caille  motors  are  found  in  daily 
use,  not  only  as  pleasure  boats,  but  as  light  cargo  boats, 
tug-boats  and  deep  sea  fishers  and  trawlers.  This 
company  from  the  outset  aimed  to  pack  and  ship  its 
motors  in  such  a  condition  as  to  minimize  the  risks  of 
transportation  even  under  exceptional  circumstances 
and  as  a  result  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  in 
which  their  export  business  has  grown  in  volume  have 
had  only  isolated  complaints  as  to  delay  in  forwarding 
documents  which  are  regularly  sent  forward  by  the 
same  steamer  on  which  the  goods  are  shipped  or  at 
least  by  the  following  fast  mail. 
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THE  RED  BREASTED  MERGANSER 
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Woodstock,  Ontario 


1  wm: 


An  Exceptional  offer 

of  an 

Exceptional  Whisky 


O  you  realize  that  we  are  making  our  Special  Offer  at  cost — 
in  order  to  prove  to  you  that  we  really  manufacture  THE 
QUALITY  WHISKY  OF  CANADA,  and  furthermore  that  you 
alone  are  to  be  the  judge. 

Our  offer  consists  of  a  large  bottle  and(  a',  trial  bottle  of  Corby's  Special  selected  Rye 
Whisky,  put  up  in  one  package  and  delivered  to  you  express  charges  paid  on  receipt  of 
$1.75.  When  you  get  the  package  try  the  sample  bottle,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  large  bottle  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  will-then,  without  question,  refund 
you  the  full  amount  charged  of  $1.75. 


PRICE  LIST— EXPRESS  PREPAID 

12  bots.   6  bots.   4  bots.    3  bots.   1  bot. 

Corby's   Special   Selected  Rye 

Whisky  $13.00      $7.75      $5.50      $4.50  $1.75 

Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  10.75  6.25  4.75  4.00  1.50 
Corby's  Whisky  Blanc,  full  cases  only  (12  bottles)  $9.50. 

The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
•    pointlTeast  of  Detroit  and  Port  Huron 


Gal. 
Jars. 


$6.25 
5.50 


2  1-Gal. 

Jars. 


$11.50 
10  50 


OBTAINABLE  FROM  ANY  FIRST  CLASS  LIQUOR  DEALER,  EXCEPT 
THE  ONE  BOTTLE  LOTS,  WHICH  ARE  SHIPPED  BY  US  ONLY 


If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer, 
advite  us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you 
OUR  PACKAGES  ARE  PLAIN- 
WITHOUT  ADVERTISING. 


|  lNSTRUCTIONS-Send  us  Express,  Post  Orfice  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  addressed  to 

H.  CORBY  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

669  SHAUGHNESSY  BUILDING,  MONTREAL 

CORBY'S  OF  CORB YVILLE  FOR  FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS 
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Ftshind  Rods 


Eat 
Fish" 


"Save  meat  and  save  wheat" 
by  eating  fish.   Catch  the  fish 
yourself  and  by  so  doing  be  out- 
doors a  lot,  get  a  health-build- 
ing and  rest  in  a  pleasant  way 
relieve  your  mind  from  the  strain  of 
war,   business    and    practice.  Fish 
early  mornings;  fish  evenings  and  holi- 
days; fish  week-ends.    You  can  catch 
the  most  fish  with  "Bristol"  Rods  and 
Meek  Reels.    For  years  most  of  the 
prize  fish  in  national    and  local  contests 
have  been  landed  with    "Bristol"  Rods 
and  Meek  and  Blue    Grass  Reels.  Buy 
of  your  dealer,  but  if  he  doesn't  have  them 
in  stock  and  is  not  anxious  to  order  them 
for  you,  you  can  order  by  mail  at  catalogue  price> 

The  first  at  the  top  is  a  "Bristol"  No.  11  all-purpose  rod, 
price  $1.50  to  $6.25  and  a  Meek  Blue  Grass  Reel  No.  33, 
price  $7.50. 

The  second  from  the  top  is  a  "Bristol"  No.  33;  Hght,  short 
bait  casting  rod,  price  $12.00  and  a  No.  25  Meek  Blue 
Grass  Reel,  quick  "demountable,"    price  $10.00. 

The  third  from  the  top  is  a  "Bristol"  De  Luxe  B^it 'Casting 
Rod,  silk  wound,  waterproofed,  full  jeweled;  extra  tip  with  agate, 
glove  leather  case,  $25.00  and  No.  3  Meek  Tournament  Casting 
Reel,  full  jeweled  with  cork  wood  arbor  $33.00. 

The  fourth  from  the  top  is  a  "Bristol"  No.  8,  10  ft.  Fly  Rod, 
$4.50  to  $6.25  and  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  5,  powerful  quadruple 
multiplier,  very  reliable,  price  $15.00. 
The  fifth  from  the  top  is  a  "Bristol"  De  Luxe  Fly  Rod,  silk  wound, 
waterproofed,  extra  tip  with  agate  guides;  full  jeweled,  in  washable  glove 
leather  case,  $25.00  and  Meek  No.  2  jeweled  pivot  bearings,  $32.00. 

Bristol  and  Meek  Catalogues  FREE.    Send  for  them  today. 

The  beautiful  "Bristol"  1918  Art  Calendar  is  ready.  Full  color  re- 
production of  a  Pnilip  R.Goodwin  painting.    Sent  only  on  receipt  of  15c. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Go. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  FUR  SEALS 

TODAY 

BONNYCASTLE  DALE 

NOW  that  all  the  treaties  are  send  you  an  illustration  as  well  as 

signed,  and  the  clauses  public  one  of  the  sea  lion.    We  might  just 

property  ic  might  be  well  for  say  that  several  men  picarooned  the 

the  general  public   to  have  some  poor  lion,  and  others  shot  it,  yet 

knowledge  of  its   conditions.    But  after  all  these  terrible  wounds  it  was 

first  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  see  alive  when  we  came  to  dissect  it. 

the  animal  and  its  breeding  ground.  The  Harp  seal  and  the    Hooded  are 

In  these  northern  Pacific  waters  others — the  latter  having  a  strange 

there  are  many  varieties  of  seal  and  bag  of  skin  on  his  nose.    He  can 

sea  lions.    These  fmfooted  animals  blow  up  this  odd  shaped  sac  till  it 

swarm  from  California  on  the  south,  resembles  in  contour  a  bicycle  saddle 

to  Alaska  on  the  north.    We  find  — until  it  rises  like  a  second  head, 

the  quickest  way  to  distinguish  the,  right  on  the  top  of  the  nose.    Is  this 

sea  lion  is  by  his  long  fat  neck.   The  an  ice  buffer,  or  Hs  it  a  a  hood  for 

writer's  feet  are  on  the  hide  of  one  defence  against  the  harpoon  of  the 

as  this  article  is  penned,  and  now,  Esquimo  or  the  bullet  of  the  white 

even  after  four  years,  we  have  been  man?    There  is  another  seal,  the 

unable    to   thoroughly   extract   the  Ribbon  Seal,  so  beautifully  marked 

fatty  matter  from  the  skin,  and  the  re-  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all. 

suit  is  that  our  sea  lion  is  quite  audible  This  golden  brown  Pinnaped,  seated 

in  the  warm  weather.    These  huge  on  an  ice  floe  beneath  a  burning 

mammals,  for  the  old  bulls  will  weigh  August  sun,  shows  from  a  distance 

close  to  a  ton  and  we  have  seen  one  a  wide  circle  of  white  ribbon  about 

as  large  as  any  tame  bull  of  the  its  head,  its  tail,  and  around  both  fore 

domestic  cattle,    are   certainly   the  flippers.    As  the  shimmer  of  the  haze 

Monarchs  of  the  Seas.    Every  other  becomes  prismatic  they  glow  in  all 

animal  and  fish  of  these  tragic  waters  the  colours  of  my  lady's  ribbons,  and 

seems  to  give  these  truly  savage  are  then  very  beautiful, 

amphibians  lots  of  room.    One  glance  None  of  the  above  animals,  luckily 

of  those  big  liquid  eyes,  one  wee  peep  for  them,  have  a  fur  so  valuable  that 

at  that  well  armed  jaw  seems  to  the  most  destructive  animal  of  all,, 

say — "No  crowding  please."     The  Man!,  seeks  them.    No,  it  is  only 

writer  has  seen  an  old  king  of  the  Ursina,  the  fur  seal,  which  attracts 

herd  fight  day  in  and  day  out  for  a  his  commercial  instincts.    This  sleek 

full  week  each  and  every  other  bull  furbearer  so  strongly  resembles  the 

that  dare  approach  his  harem  and  sea  lions  (with  the  exception  of  the 

whip  every  one  off  too.  fur)  that  it  should  be  classified  with 

The  seals,  other  than  the  fur,  are  them  so  that  when  SHE  is  supremely 

firsts  the  Harbour  seal  of  which  we  provoking  you  may  render  her  harm- 
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less  (?)  by  telling  her  it  is  not  a  seal 
skin  garment  at  all,  merely  sea  lion. 

In'days  long  past  this  swiftly  swim- 
ming and  diving  mammal,  the  Fur 
Seal,  bred  on  many  of  the  islands 
off  the  Alaskan  Coast.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  found  mainly  on  the 
Pribilof  group,  which  is  United  States 
property  acquired  by  purchase  from 
Russia.  It  once  numbered  into  the 
millions.  Here,  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  annually  gathering,  ocean  swim- 


themselves.  You  would  wonder  how, 
out  of  the  rock  spotted  mass  of  pups 
a  fish-laden  returning  mother  would, 
or  could,  select  her  own.  But  she 
does  every  time.  It  must  have  taken 
quite  a  long  time  from  the  birth  of 
this  little  whimpering  thing  to  attain 
the  size  shown  in  the  two  skins  of  which 
I  have  a  picture.  These  adults  weighed 
about  two  hundred  pounds  each.  If  they 
had  been  fully  grown  bulls  they  might 


Pacific  Coast  Sea  Lion,  a  male,  probably  Stellar  Sea  Lion 


ming  herds,  for  they  swim  south  as 
far  as  Mexico,  assembled  and  pro- 
duced their  young  ana  mated.  Here 
the  lords  of  the  harems,  the  old  bulls, 
gathered  the  females  together,  en- 
tirely ignoring,  aye  and  assaulting, 
the  too  impetuous  younger  lovers. 
It  was  these  poor  young  bachelors 
(take  warning  my  unmarried  friends) 
that  the  Russians,  and  later  the 
United  States  men  under  the  name 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
killed. 

Look  closely  at  the  pelts  the  two 
native  hunters  are  holding  up  and 
there  will  be  seen  a  very  coarse  gray, 
stiff,  hairlike  outer  coat  under  which 
is  the  coat  "My  Lady"  loves.  Soft 
as  down  it  is  and  of  different  shades 
of  brown  all  dyed  later  by  clever 
men  to  a  very  dark  seal  brown,  so 
dark  that  in  many  lights  it  is  black. 

The  dear  little  pups  are  wee  bits 
of  things,  only  weighing  five  or  six 
pounds  at  birth,  carefully  fed  by  the 
mothers  until  thev  are  able  to  fish  for 


have  gone  to  four  hundred  pounds 
weight. 

The  killing  of  the  young  males, 
then  three  years  old,  was  as  easy  as 
the  killing  of  so  many  lambs — for 
lamblike,  on  land,  they  are  easily 
driven  into  groups  and  readily  killed 
with  long  heavy  clubs.  Men  that 
know  say  that  each  living  survivor  is 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  killing  that 
has  been  going  on  about  him,  and 
that  its  eyes  express  suffering  as 
keenly  as  ever  human  eye  did.  But 
My  Lady  must  have  her  coat,  so  the 
poor  "bachelor"  loses  his  and  with 
it  his  life.  This  steady  killing,  about 
one  hundred  thousand  per  year  on 
the  islands  alone,  had  gone  on  for 
twenty  years,  until  the  herds  were 
badly  thinned  out.  Some  poor  hunt- 
ers, on  adjacent  isles  and  shores 
also  took  what  they  could  as  the 
herds  swam  northwards.  Of  course 
the  big  dog  instantly  saw  what  harm 
these  little  dogs  were  doing,  so  he 
set  up  a  claim  to  ownership  in  the 
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herds  from  the  time  they  left  the 
Pribilof  in  November  for  the  warm 
waters  of  the  more  southerly  Pacific, 
until  they  returned  the  following 
May  to  breed  and  mate  again.  Other 
fairly  big  dogs  barked  because  they 
were  molested  on  the  course  of  this 
five  thousand  mile  swim.  Why  should 
not  the  big  dog,  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mercial Company,  wax  indignant — 
did  they  not  pay  the  United  States 
Government  the  munificent  sum  of 
three  dollars  per  skin  for  each  skin 
taken  per  year  up  to  one  hundred 
thousand?  These  skins  sold  for  a 
paltry  million  ,or  two,  so  why  be  so 
captious  as  to  say  the  Company  was 
jealous. 


Now  the  killing  on  the  high  seas 
got  so  extensive  that  many  thousands 
of  pups  died  on  the  shore— their 
mothers  killed  by  pelagic  sealers. 
Then  in  1891  England  and  the  United 
States  made  a  three  year  modus 
vivendi,  until  the  Paris  Tribunal  de- 
cided two  years  later  that  the  United 
States  could  not  close  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  Behring  Sea  further  than 
a  sixty-mile  zone  about  the  breeding 
island.  *■ 

The  pelagic  sealers  rejoiced  and 
great  fleets  left  Victoria,  but  Canada 
and  England  had  the  worst  of  the 
deal,  as  usual,  for  all  other  countries 
save  these  two,  could  kill  seals  within 
that  sixty-mile  circle,  the  best  place. 


The  Fur  Seal,  a  full  sized  specimen  swimming 


Now  began  the  merry  war.  The 
United  States  Revenue  cutter,  Rush, 
and  others  began  to  seize  the  Can- 
adian and  Japanese  sealing  schooners, 
claiming  that  all  the  seas  and  all  the 
seals  were  United  States  property. 
One  old  sealer  tells  how  a  young 
officer  hailed  their  dory  with,  "Come 
out  of  our  ocean!"  Why  did  not  a 
wag  print  on  a  large  cotton  banner, 
and  hang  it  on  his  schooner  in  a 
Canadian  port,  as  a  sort  of  gentle 
stimulus  to  other  sealers;  "Come 
early  and  avoid  the  'rush'."  Men 
were  arrested,  men  were  killed,  the 
islands  were  raided,  prisoners  lang- 
uished in  jail,  all  to  enforce  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  lease  and 
make  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean 
a  "closed  sea." 


as  the  females  swam  out  daily  to 
feed  on  the  swarming  fish  and  take 
back  a  bit  to  the  pups. 

Now  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment reduced  the  number  that  could 
be  killed  on  the  islands  to  about 
fifteen  thousand.  They  increased  the 
patrol  fleet  and  the  war  with  the 
raiders,  went  on  merrily  again;  they 
paid  about  half  a  million  dollars  for 
illegally  detaining  sealers  on  the  high 
seas.  They  spent  millions  on  pro- 
tective measures  and  still  the  herd 
dwindled  until  late  in  the  last  century 
they  passed  a  law  that  made  it  un- 
lawful for  any  United  States  citizen 
to  own  or  have  in  his  possession  a  fur 
seal  skin.  The  United  States  thus 
drops  out  of  the  game,  but  Canada 
and  Japan  keep  busily  on.    The  seal 
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herd  has  dwindled  from  a  mass  that 
forty  years  ago  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1873,  was  so  numerous  that 
unprejudiced  observers,  daily  cal- 
culating, estimated  there  were  be- 
tween three  and  five  millions  on  the 
"hauling  grounds"  and  in  the  seas 
alongside,  until  now  when  the  herd 
numbers  not  more  than  fifty  thousand 
all  told. 

The  United  States,  England,  and 
Russia,  agreed  that  no  subject  of  the 
three  nations  should  kill  seals  or  use 


desired  Fur  Seal's  skin. 

Let  us  read  a  bit  of  the  dry  bones 
of  the  present  treaty — July  7th,  1911. 
Look  at  the  August  parties  that 
would  now  save  pocr  Ursina  after 
he  has  departed.  Is  it  his  soul  they 
are  concerned  about? — tor  the  natives 
ol  all  the  shores  that  edge  the  fur 
seal  route  now  shoot  at  the  shadow  of 
the  salmon  the  seal  pursues — and 
unfortunately  kill  the  seal. 

But  if  the  seals  fall  nelow  one  hun- 
dred thousand    in    any    one  year 


Hair  Seal 


any  harbour  in  the  three  countries  for 
sealing  purposes;  the  three  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  severally  and  to- 
gether enforce  the  agreement.  Nor 
shall  any  sea  otter  be  killed.  The 
United  States  was  allowed  the  right 
to  kill  a  few  seals  on  her  own  islands 
and  territories,  but  she  must  pay 
England  (this  includes  Canada;  cer- 
tain percentages  of  the  value  of  the 
skins,  if  she  does  not  kill  any  seals 
she  is  to  pay  the  other  crntracting 
parties  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly, 
but  in  fu  ture  years  of  selling  she  sub- 
tracts this  amount  with  four  per  cent 
added  from  the  percentages  agreed 
upon. 

Of  late  years  sealer  after  sealer  has 
returned  with  empty  skinrooms-true 
a  sea  otter  has  helped  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, but  the  fleet  dwindled  dowrn 
to  two  outgoing  sealers — and  y  )u 
could  stand  on  Rock  Bay  Bridge  in 
Victoria,  B.C.  and  count  a  laid  up 
flee,  cf  forty  sealing  schooners  afloat 
or  on  the  tidebeds,  or  partly  wrecked, 
that  twenty  years  ago  braved  the 
terrors  of  Behring  sea  for  the  much 


the  poor,  impoverished  Britons  and 
Japanese  nations  get  never  a  cent — 
mayhaps  they  have  other  resources — 
let  us  hope  so. 

Then  Russia  begins  to  pay  for  her 
Commander  Island  herd  on  the  same 
terms,  and  lo!  and  behold!  Japan 
comes  along  and  has  to  pay  the  same 
little  fifteen  per  cent  to  England — 
that  means  Canada,  and  as  we  have 
no  seal  herds,  and  we  get  a  yearly 
revenue  from  the  other  chaps  for 
being  good — why  we  begin  to  rub 
our  hands  and  metaphorically  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back.  But  what's 
this  I  see  in  the  treatyr? — that  we 
have  to  pay  the  same  fifteen  per  cent, 
to  the  others — gross  robbery!  in- 
famous!— we  will  write  to  the  Times 
first — Oh!  beg  pardon,  it's  all  right 
"in  case  any  seal  herd  hereafter  re- 
sorts to  the  British  Islands  or  shores" 
we  breathe  easier —  For  fifteen  years 
this  treaty  shall  be  in  force.  I  think 
we  will  take  a  week  some  time  to 
study  out  just  where  England — that 
means  this  Canada  of  Ours — stands 
in  the  treaty. 


The  arrow  struck  two  or  three  inches  above  the  big  rat:  the  varmint  whirled  about  and 
disappeared  back  into  the  hole  in  the  wall. 

F.  V.  Williams 


WHOA  Sim!"  With  a  jingle" of 
bells  and  much  stamping  of 
sharp  shod  feet,  the  horse 
sleigh  stopped  opposite  the  door,  and 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  door  flew 
open,  and  willing,  welcoming  hands 
helped  the  boy  out  of  the  sleigh  and 
into  the  house,  while  the  boy's  uncle 
took  restless  old  Simeon  back  to  the 
stables. 

The  boy's  winter  vacation  at  his 
uncle's  was  on  and,  gee  it  was  great! 
The  big  rambling  house  with  its  many 
unoccupied  rooms  and  the  barn- 
(the  house  and  barn  were  connected 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no 
going  out  of  doors  and  wading  through 
snow  to  one's  knees  when  feeding  time 
for  the  cattle  came  round ) — and  the 
haymow  were  all  sources  of  great 
interest  to  the  boy.  Creeping  up  the 
short  ladder  to  the  hayloft  one  after- 
noon to  locate  a  stray  hen's  nest  he 
came  upon  a  surprise,  for  as  his  eyes 


came  above  the  flooring  he  chanced 
to  glance  across  the  barn  at  a  beam 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mow,  and 
there  sat  the  largest  rat  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  Muskrats  he  had  seen, 
but  this — this  was  just  Rat.  The 
rat  looked  at  the  boy  and  the  boy 
looked  at  the  rat.  There  was  some- 
thing that  beat  hunting  for  hens' 
eggs.  In  a  moment  the  rat  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  boy  lost  no  time^ 
in  looking  up  uncle. 

"Why  not  get  your  bowgun  and' 
shoot  them?"  "Lots  of  fun,"  Uncle 
had  returned,  'Ve'll  set  up  a  hammer 
to-night  and  practice." 

Just  what  "setting  up  a  hammer" 
was  like  the  boy  did  not  know,  but 
he  kept  his  curiosity  under  his  hat. 
until  after  supper  that  night.  Them 
when  the  table  was  cleared  away,  and! 
the  ladies  of  the  household  were  in* 
the  sitting-room,  the  hired  man,  uncle, 
and  the  boy,  returned  to  the  big  kitch- 
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en.    The  hired  man  procured  a  claw 
hammer  from  the  work  shop  and  this 
was  set  on  its  head  with  the  handle 
upright  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
At  the  other  end  the  three  shooters 
took  their  seats  and  in  turn  used  the 
home-made  crossbow  with  a  short 
hardwood  arrow  to  practice  on  the 
hammer  handle.    Great  sport  this  for 
a  winter's  evening,  but  the  boy  proved 
an  apt  student  and  once  the  novelty 
wore  off  the  older  "boys"  soon  tired 
of  it.    The  youngster,  however,  found 
great  consolation  in  being  able  to  lie 
for  hours  on  the  planking  above  the 
stanchions  where  the  cattle  were  tied 
up.    Wrapped  in  his  overcoat  with 
his  cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears  he 
would  lie  there  for  hours  waiting  for 
the  rats  to  come  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  corner  and  travel  olong  the  big 
beam.    Once  he  shot  at  one  as  it 
looked  out  of  the  hole  at  him,  and  the 
flat  headed  arrow  struck  with  a  re- 
sounding whack  a  half  foot  to  one 
side.    The  dov  then  got  a  broken 
knitting  needle — one  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned steel  variety — and  boring  a 
hole  with  an  awl  in  the  end  ~f  the 
arrrw  he  inserted  a  bit  of  the  broken 
needle  leaving  a  half  inch  outside. 
This  he  filed  down  to  a  point  giving 
him,  as  he  figured  it,  a  very  effective 
weapon  for  rats;  the  first  arrow  had 
rebounded  into  the  hay  and  was  lost, 
but  this  one  would  surely  stick  wher- 
ever it  found  a  mark. 

As  greater  hunters  than  the  boy 
have  learned  by  experience,  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that  there  is  game  to 
be  found  when  one  has  the  required 
equipment  for  securing  said  game. 
For  two  or  three  days  the  hunter 
waited  in  vain,  and  then  one  stormy, 
blustery  afternoon  he  had  scarcely 
got  into  his  favorite  position  when 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  rustle  over  near 
the  corner,  and  out  came  a  large  rat 
which  advanced  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately. At  last  he  stopped,  and  the 
boy  aimed  carefully  at  the  brown 
shoulder  and  slowly  pressed  the  re- 
lease pin  that  served  as  a  trigger. 
Whack  the  arrow  struck  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  big  rat,  and  the 
varmint  whirled  about  and  disappear- 
ed back  into  the  hole  in  the  wall.  Dis- 
appointed? Mr.  Big  Game  hunter 
who  has  just  missed  a  broadside  on 


shot  at  a  moose,  you  did  not  feel  any 
worse  over  that  than  this  hunter  did 
over  the  shot  at  the  rat. 

Well,  uncle  and  auntie  both  laugh- 
ed at  the  story,  but  the  hired  man 
was  different.  "Rat  huntin'  is  all 
right  for  a  change,"  he  remarked 
confidentially  to  the  boy,  "but  you 
see  the  reason  there  are  so  many  of 
those  big  fellows  about  the  barn  and 
the  house  4s  the  cold  weather.  They 
are  the  regular  big  wharf  rats,  and 
every  fine  day  they  are  always  out- 
side down  about  the  beaches,  etc. 
Didn't  ye  notice  them  fine  days  you 
was  up  there  ye  never  seen  a  rat,  I'll 
bet." 

The  boy  had  to  admit  that  was 
true.  "Well  then,  why  don't  you 
ask  your  uncle  to  let  you  take  the 
shotgun  and  lay  for  foxes?" 

The  boy  had  dreamed  of  this  but 
never  dared  broach  the  subject,  but 
the  opportunity  arrived  that  night 
when  his  Uncle  casually  remarked 
that  there  was  a  big  fox  standing  on 
the  "bait"  as  he  drove  past  the  upper 
pasture  about  sundown,  but  added 
that  he  felt  too  tired  to  go  up  and 
try  for  him  that  night.  The  young- 
ster then  broke  in  with,  "Wfhy  can't 
I  go?  I  can  use  a  shotgun,  I  shot 
squirrels  with  grandpa's  old  musket!" 

"Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  the  hired  man, 
"I  put  him  up  to  that,  I  believe  he 
could  hit  a  fox  at  that.  You  know 
a  fox  is  larger  than  a  rat,"  and  the  old 
fellow  laughed  again. 

"All  right  Mr.  Hunter,"  agreed 
uncle,  "if  you  put  on  two  suits  of 
underwear,  a  couple  or  three  pair 
of  socks,  and  bundle  up  good.  Take 
your  time  walking  up  there  as  it's 
not  a  good  idea  to  get  too  warm  be- 
fore you  arrive  at  the  blind.  It's 
mighty  cool  work  sitting  there  in  that 
blind  a  couple  of  hours  these  nights." 
And  so  it  was  settled.  Seven-thirty 
that  evening  saw  the  boy  on  his  way 
to  the  blind. 

A  bright,  starlight  night  it  was  and 
how  mysterious  everything  looked  as 
the  boy  carefully  made  his  way  across 
the  pasture  to  the  blind.  A  twig 
snapping  here,  or  the  rustle  of  some 
dead  leaves  yonder,  suggested  endless 
possibilities.  Every  lurking  shadow 
of  the  pasture  fence  might  mean  a  fox. 

"Hold  her  tight  against  your  shoul- 
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der  when  you  fire.  There  are  heavy 
loads  in  those  shells,  and  the  old  gun 
bounces  a  bit  with  a  charge  as  heavy 
as  that,"  his  uncle  had  cautioned. 

"Gee,"  mused  the  boy,  how  he'd 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  really 
see  how  hard  the  gun  did  kick. 

Arrived  at  his  destination  at  last 
he  crept  in  and  sat  down  carefully  on 
the  stool.  From  the  blind  he  could 
see  the  bait,  the  frozen  carcass  of  an 
ancient  horse,  while  all  about  on  the 


There  came  at  last  the  day,  with 
rain,  snow  and  easterly  winds.  Twice 
that  week  the  boy,  tired  of  staying 
indoors,  had  sat~  by  the  window 
watching  the  occasional  traveller,  and 
twice  that  week  one  of  the  neighbor 
boys  had  passed  the  house  displaying 
a  broad  grin  and  a  bunch  of  ducks. 
On  this  day  the  aforesaid  boy,  a  youth 
several  years  older  than  our  friend 
had  called  to  visit  a  bit.  The  two 
boys  looked  at  books,  visited  the 
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From  the  Blind  he  could  see  the  tracks  of  dozens  of  foxes 


light  snow  were  the  tracks  of  foxes, 
and  away  to  the  left  stretched  the 
pasture  fence. 

What  was  that?  A  shadow  drifted 
noiselessly  out  from  the  fence  and 
stopped,  and  as  the  boy  held  his 
breath  and  his  thumb  curled  down 
over  the  hammer  on  the  single  barrel 
breech  loader  the  shadow  dropped 
back  into  the  other  shadows  and  was 
lost,  and  that  was  the  boy's  first  and 
last  glimpse  of  a  fox  that  winter. 
Try  as  he  would,  he  was  out  of  luck 
they  said,  but  perhaps  that  was  a 
polite  way  of  putting  it,  for  we  im- 
agine he  chose  the  wrong  time  in  the 
evening  to  make  his  try.  But  though 
rats  and  foxes  are  perhaps  interesting, 
the  real  object  of  this  story  is  to 
tell  of  the  boy's  first  duck. 


barn,  visited  the  spare  room  where 
Uncle  had  several  fine  fox  skins  dry- 
ing on  stretchers,  and  finally  they 
got  to  talking  ducks. 

"I  can  have  the  use  of  uncle's  gun," 
said  the  boy  to  his  guest.  "Now  if 
you  had  your  gun  along  we  could  go 
after  ducks." 

"Say,  we'll  go  anyhow,"  returned 
the  older  boy.  "We've  got  ducks 
enough  at  the  house  to  last  for  two 
weeks,  and  I  knew  where  there  ought 
to  be  some  shell  ducks." 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  there 
was  no  one  about  as  the  boy  got  the 
treasured  g!  n  down  off  the  rack,  and 
after  ge  ing  a  few  brass  shells  from 
the  cartridge  box,  away  they  went. 

A  heavy  South-west  breeze  blowing 
in  from  the  Atlantic  had  kicked  up 
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quite  a  sea,  but  there  were  places 
along  the  shore  where  the  sea  in  the 
more  sheltered  coves  and  bays  was 
comparatively  smooth.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  walk  and  they  saw  their 
first  ducks,  a  flock  of  five  eld  squaws 
diving  in  off  a  small  point  of  rocks. 
The  boys  waited  until  the  ducks  were 
all  under  and  then  made  a  run  for  it. 
Before  the  fowl  were  at  the  surface 
again  the  gunners  dropped  down  be- 
hind a  convenient  ledge,  the  ducks 
swam  in  a  bit  closer  and  dove  again, 
and  again  the  boys  ran  forward  as 
far  as  possible  and  went  into  ambush, 
but  on  the  third  attempt  one  old 
cockbird  decided  to  stay  up,  and  to 
the  gunner's  dismay  the  fowl,  while 
not  within  gunshot  swam  out  at  an 
angle  where  he  had  a  complete  view 
of  their  hiding  place.  The  boys  lay 
perfectly  still,  but  it  was  no  use,  this 
wise  old  fellow  saw  something  about 
their  motionless  forms  that  he  did 
not  like  and  with  neck  stretched  as 
far  as  possible  he  turned  and  swam 
off  shore  for  a  few  yards  and  [finally 
took  flight,  followed,  of  course,  by  the 
others. 

"Hard  luck,"  ejaculated  the  older 
boy,  but  I  saw  a  pair  of  shell  ducks 
fly  in  behind  those  big  rocks  and  I'll 
bet  they're  in  there." 

A  scramble  of  another  half  mile 
over  the  boulder  strewn  beach  and 
they  peered  cautiously  over  the  edge 
to  gaze  down  into  a  small  cove.  The 
sea  was  breaking  on  the  shoals  out- 
side and  it  was  pretty  rough  even 
in  against  the  bit  of  cliff  that  shelter- 
ed the  hunters. 

"Keep  down!  Keep  down!"  the 
older  boy  whispered  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word  pulled  the  fellow 
with  the  gun  down  behind  the  rocks. 

"Did  you  see  them?"  he  queried. 
The  other  admitted  he  had  not. 

"Now  then,  there's  two  shell  ducks 
and  a  drake  right  in  below  us  divin' 
and  feedin'  and  havin'  a  great  old 
time.  I'll  locate  'em  and  when  you 
see  me  raise  up  you  climb  up  with 
the  gun  and  you'll  get  a  shot,  they 
ain't  more'n  twenty  yards  away." 
With  that  he  pulled  off  his  cap  and 
peered  cautiously  over  the  ledge  again. 
Five  minutes  elapsed  and  then  of  a 
sudden  the  older  boy  replaced  his 
cap  and  climbing  up  on  a  bit  of  shelf 


he  turned  and  helped  the  other  up 
with  his  gun. 

"Now  then,  right  down  there  below 
you,  they'll  be  up  in  a  half  minute, 
get  ready." 

"The  youngster  dropped  on  his 
knees,  pulled  off  his  mitt,  broke  his 
gun,  shoved  in  a  shell,  pulled  the 
hammer  back  and  waited  with  the 
gun  at  his  shoulder  looking  down  into 
the  green  and  white  water  below  him 
and  fairly  shivering  with  excitement. 
Would  they  never  come  up?  Would 
they  come  up  in  a  bunch?  Or  would 
there  be  one  here  and  the  others 
away  out?  Suddenly  a  long  neck 
surmounted  by  a  brown  head  with  a 
long  slender  bill,  broke  the  water 
almost  directly  below  him.  The  wat- 
er was  just  gliding  off  the  gray  when 
the  brass  bead  on  the  end  of  the 
barrel  came  in  line,  and  there  was  a 
report  like  a  small  cannon.  The  boy 
was  knocked  over  on  one  elbow  from 


"I  wouldn't  let  a  dog    of  mine  go  in  there 
for  a  gold  duck" 


the  recoil,  the  gun  broke  as  his  thumb 
had  struck  the  side  lever,  and  half 
dazed  from  the  suddenness  of  it  all, 
he  gazed  down  at  the  shell  duck  float- 
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ing  breast  up  in  the  rough  water. 

"Gee!  that  gun  sure  kicks,  don't 
she?"  ,    ,  . 

"But  you  killed  your  duck  just 
the  same,"  exclaimed  the  older  of 
the  two.  . 

And  then  they  sat  in  silence  and 
watched  the  fickle  undertow  slowly 
drag  that  precious  duck  out  to  sea 
against  the  wind. 

"If  we  had  a  dog  we  could  get  him 
easy  couldn't  we?"  suggested  the 
gunner. 

The  other  looked  dubiously  at  the 
duck  going  adrift  against  the  wind, 
then  at  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks 
and  remarked: 

"I  wouldn't  let  a  dog  of  mine  go 
in  there  for  a  gold  duck;  there's  too 
much  undertow.  It's  no  use  our  goin* 
any  farther  to-day,  that  undertow 


will  keep  any  duck  you  shoot  off  the 
beach,  and  we  might  as  well  go  home." 

That  night  up  in  his  bedroom  the 
boy  stood  the  kerosene  lamp  on  the 
dresser  and  pulling  his  undershirt 
down  over  his  shoulder  took  a  look 
to  see  what  had  caused  the  soreness. 
He  was  not  surprised  to  discover  a 
beautiful  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
bruise. 

"Those  fox  charges  surely  do  make 
that  gun  kick,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"but — "  and  he  grinned  back  at  the 
mirror,  "I  hit  that  duck  anyhow, 
wherewith  he  went  to  bed  to  live  it 
all  over  again  in  his  dreams,  while 
down  in  the  kitchen  his  uncle  was 
loading  some  shells  with  lighter  charg- 
es for  the  boy  to  use  on  ducks  on  the 
morrow. 


SHOOT  THE  BULL 

Bull  Shooter 


BACK  to  the  wilds  of  Parry  Sound  dis-  our  members  so  you  may  guess  what  a  bunch 

trict  not  many  moons  ago  there  journey-  of  misfits  we  were.    All  were  more  or  less 

ed  a  party  of  hunters,  twelve  in  number,  crazy  on  some  subject  and  some  of  them  at 

We  were  burdened  witn  a  legal  advisor,  a  times  showed  symptoms  of  being  entirely 


"The  happy  hunter  walked  round  his  trophy  and  admired  him  irom  every  angle" 


spiritual  advisor,  a  medical  advisor,  and  eight 
others  of  no  particular  rapacity.  What  we 
lacked  most  was  somebody  to  do  the  work. 
Conscription  could  not  be  enforced  among 


lacking  in  anything  like  common  sense.  We 
will  single  out  one  man,  as  a  horrible  example. 
He  got  up  at  five  o'clock  each  morning  and 
raised   such   a   disturbance   that  everyone 
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simply  had  to  get  up.  If  they  didn't  when 
he  started  the  fire  he  smoked  them  out. 
After  breakfast  if  the  morning  looked  fine 
he  would  get  ready  for  the  hunt.  His  idea 
of  deer  hunting  was  to  provide  himself  with 
a  goodly  supply  of  cigarettes,  a  spicy  book, 
a  flask  of  cold  tea — and  if  he  did  not  forget 
them  his  gun  and  ammunition — and  thus 
equipped  hie  himself  away  to  the  sunny  side 
of  a  ridge  where  with  a  comfortable  seat  his 
happiness  was  complete.  On  this  particular 
occasion  he  was  so  situated  and  was  puffing 
away  dreamily  at  his  favorite  cigarette,  read- 
ing doubtless  of  "Phyllis  eating  chicken  salad 
in  the  cafeteria  with  some  other  man's  hus- 
band," when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
tongue  of  our  favorite  hound  "Jack,"  the 
sound  emanating  from  the  swamp  directly 
at  the  foot  of  his  runway  which  he  was  so 
faithfully  guarding.  Immediately  there  rush- 
ed out  a  very  fine  specimen  of  buck  deer, 
which  our  hunter  said  looked  to  him  like  a 
huge  tree  coming  up  the  hill  roots  first.  Care- 
fully folding  the  cover  of  the  page  he  was 
reading  he  wondered  what  he  should  do  next. 


That  he  was  capable  of  almost  human  in- 
telligence was  proved  by  his  thinking  of  his 
rifle  which  was  leaning  against  a  tree.  Hur- 
riedly raising  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  he  shut 
both  eyes  and  pulled,  but  nothing  happened. 
His  gun  was  "on  safe."  On  came  the  deer 
and  his  life  seemed  in  danger.  It  was  clear 
he  must  do  something  to  defend  himself. 
His  rifle  was  an  automatic  .38  and  when  he 
got  started  he  peeled  the  bark  off  nearly  all 
the  trees  in  his  district.  To  his  great  relief 
when  the  fusilade  was  over  he  discovered 
he  had  captured  a  beautiful  specimen  weigh- 
ing 228  pounds.  The  "run"  being  over,  all 
hands  came  to  the  scene.  The  happy  hunter 
handed  out  cigarettes  and  cigars  to  the  extent 
of  his  supply,  apologizing  meantime  for  the 
depleted  condition  of  his  liquid  refreshments. 
Then  he  walked  round  his  trophy  and  admired 
him  from  every  angle.  The  following  day 
we  hauled  the  trophy  in  and  photographed 
him  proudly  admiring  from  a  point  in  the 
rear  what  he  claimed  to  be,  possibly,  not  the 
largest,  but  one  of  the  finest  specimens  that 
had  ever  left  the  country. 


THE  CIVILIZING  OF  SPLIT  ROCK 

M.  A.  Shaw 
III.    The  Passing  of  Barbarism 


[WO  days  afterwards  a  canoe 
containing  a  man  of  middle- 
age  and  a  little  girl  landed 
at  his  wharf.  A  paleness  was  below 
the  new  tan  on  the  man's  face;  they 
walked  up  the  r,ck  to  the  cabin. 

Jake  had  just  returned  from  the 
salt-lick  where  he  had  drawn  the 
two  deer  into  the  swamp  and  given 
them  a  rude  grave.  It  was  his  last 
trip  "inside."  Extraordinary  clear- 
nes  and  beauty  was  in  the  world; 
he  had  been  frequently  reminded  of 
that  other  time  before  the  coming 
of  the  club,  when  he  and  Toby  had 
"made  a  day  of  it." 

"Good  morning/'  said  the  new- 
comer, "fine  level  spot  you  have 
here." 

"You  have  come  to  tell  me  that 
you  have  got  Split  Rock,"  Jake  said 
quietly. 

"I —  I — ;  but  there  is  no  hjrry 
lor  your  leaving." 

"I  am  going  tomorrow." 

"Of  course,  there  isn't  any  great 
hurry;  though,  of  course,  you  know 
I  should  like  to  build  my  house  this 
fall;  and  large  as  the  island  is,  you 
know  a  place  is  never  big  enough 
for  two  families." 

"I  will  go  to-morrow." 

"Great  thing,  this  simple  life," 
the  newcomer  said1,  breathing  deep 
of  the  pure  air.  "Got  to  have  it 
these  days.  I  have  come  a  long  dis- 
tance to  get  this." 

"Yes,"  Jake  said,  and  wondered 
what  the  man  meant. 

"Strange  old  stump  on  the  top  of 
that  rock,"  the  man  said,  pointing 
to  Jake's  mark  across  the  bay. 

"It's  an  old  pine,"  was  the  answer. 
"It  has  stood  long  and  has  made 
many  noises." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him,  all 
doctor. 

"Been  long  here?" 

"Many  years,"  Jake  answered,  and 
the  non-communicativeness  of  him 
was  evident  on  that  score. 

"Well,  I'm  going.  No  hurry,  as 
I  said  before.    Come,  Mary." 


"Father,  may  I  paddle  going 
back?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  may.  I  used  to 
paddle  a  great  deal  on  the  river  when 
I  was  at  college,"  he  said,  addressing 
Jake. 

"This  is  not  like  river-paddling," 
Jake  answered.  'One  must  always 
watch  here.  Even  now  there  is  quite 
a  chop." 

Something  in  Jake  had  attracted 
the  girl;  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
say  good-bye,  and  his  hand  remem- 
bered it  to  the  last.  The  girl  had 
an  odd  life-preserver  on — one  made 
to  strap  on  the  shoulders,  but  now 
buckled  crudely  round  her  breast. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  visitor, 
"great  fishing  and  hunting  around 
here;  I  got  two  deer  at  one  shot 
over  on  the  mainland." 

"At  a  glade,  in  from  the  second 
channel?"  said  Jake.  He  spoke  low 
and  very  deliberately,  and  seemed 
another  man.  Yet  the  difference  was 
only  in  his  eyes.  From  being  dull 
and  inaccessible,  they  had  come  to 
be  bright  an&  deep. 

"Yes;  at  a  kind  of  deer-lick;  all 
tracked  up;"  the  man  answered. 

Jake's  hand  closed  to  a  fist;  he 
felt  small  fingers  and  opened  it  at 
once. 

"They  stood  together,  team-like, 
and  you  shot  from  the  end  of  the 
glade?"  he  continued. 

"Yes.    How  did  you  know?" 

' '  I — found — them —  there — three — 
days — ago.         I — had — tried — to — 
tame — them.  The  sight  of  them  dead 
— possessed  me — made  me  try  to 
burn — your  club  house." 

"You  need  not  shrink,"  he  went 
on.  "J  was  prevented — never  mind 
how.  I  know  now  I  was  wrong; 
but  as  for  you,  sir,  I  bid  you  good-day." 

He  turned  and  walked  to  the  caoin. 
Full-throated  above  his  hea'd,  a  bird 
sang. 

A  little  later,  Toby  barked  at  the 
shore  towards  the  east,  ran  to  the 
door  and  back  again,  still  barking. 
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Then  Joke  saw; — the  canoe  had  over- 
turned. 

Two  minds  were  in  him.  One 
with  the  image  cf  the  dead  deer  kept 
saying,  "Don't  go";  but  even  as  he 
heard  it  thus  speak,  another  and  a 
more  elemenlal  one  drove  him  to  the 
water  where  his  own  canoe  lay.  Toby 
leaped  on  the  bow,  and  the  canoe 
went  with  a  rush. 

The  upset  was  probably  near  half 
a  mile  out;  and  already  he  could  see 
the  girl  struggling  in  the  water.  Half 
way  out,  he  could  see  she  had  ceased 
to  struggle  and  was  held  up  by  the 


"Now  hear  me,"  said  Jake.  "If 
you  attempt  to  get  into  this  canoe 
now,  I'll  have  to  drive  you  off  by 
force  and  you'll  drown.  But  if  you 
do  what  I  say,  I  may  yet  save  you." 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  do  what 
Jake  had  promised. 

He  made  a  noose  in  the  long  painter 
at  the  stern,  slipped  it  around  his 
waist,  put  his^hands  on  the  gunwales 
of  the  boat,  and  carefully  lifted  him- 
self, ending  with  a  spring  that  dropped 
him  on  his  feet  by  the  canoe's  side. 
It  was  neatly, done;  the  child  at  the 
bottom  was  scarcely  moved. 


Typical  Georgian  Bay 


ill-adjusted  preserver,  though  her 
head  was  under  water.  He  lifted 
the  unconscious  child  in,  then  went 
to  the  man,  who,  not  knowing  how 
to  swim,  was  clinging  to  the  upturned 
canoe.  As  Jake  neared,  the  man  lett  the 
boat  and  was  about  to  lay  excited 
hands  on  the  coming  canoe. 

"Listen,"  shouted  Jake.  "Go  back 
to  your  boat.  Hear  me?  I'll  smash 
you  with  this  paddle  if  you  don't." 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  voice, 
and  the  man  went  back.  But  even 
in  the  going  it  was  evident  to  Jake 
that  the  other's  strength  was  ex- 
hausted. 


"Listen,"  Jake  called  out,  "get 
into  this  canoe.  Take  hold  ol  the 
side  and  bring  yourself  up  by  your 
hands  until  you  can  roll  in.  I  will 
hold  it  so  that  the  gunwale  is  just 
above  water.  Be  careful;  it's  a  kind 
of  swarming  roll." 

Bit  by  bit  he  gave  directions  and 
got  him  in — a  perilous  thing. 

"I'll  swim  behind  and  partly  push." 

The  little  wind  there  was  blew 
against  them  and  the  man  paddling 
was  weak — but  they  made  good  pro- 
gress. 

Suddenly  Jake  was  aware  he  could 
move  neither  leg;  he  grasped  the 
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stern  and  held  on — a  dead  weight. 
The  man  paddled  a  moment  longer 
and  gave  up;  the  canoe  drifted  into 
the  trough. 

"I'm  all  in,"  he  said. 

"And  I'm  dead  weight  here.  I've 
taken  cramps;  the  sudcjen  jump  into 
cold  water;  I  forgot." 

"Couldn't  I  get  out?" 

Jake  knew  with  a  surprised  glad- 
ness that  the  man  meant  it. 

"I  couldn't  get  in  with  these  legs; 
and  to  atterript  it  with  you  there  is 
worse." 

"Try  it;  all's  risk  now." 

The  man  leaned  far  over  one  side, 
and  Jake  lifted  himself  preparatory 
to  swarming  over  the  other.  A  sud- 
den drawing  in  of  the  man's  body 
too  far  when  Jake's  weight  was  partly 
off  disturbed  the  balance  when  the 
weight  was  in  a  moment  on  again — 
the  boat  came  near  to  upsetting.  It 
took  some  water. 

The  sight  of  it  about,  the  girl's 
feet  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

"It  won't  do,"  he  said. 

Both  looked  at  the  upturned  canoe 
drifting  east. 

"No  hopeHhere,"  said  Jake;  "It's 
too  far;  beside,  she  must  be  restored 
soon  or  never." 

%  The  other  knew  that  too  well. 
A  groan  escaped  him. 

Then  Jake  held  on  with  his  left 
hand  and  struck  out  with  his  right, 
while  the  man  paddled.  They  thought 
they  saw  progress;  and,  strung  by 
the  look  of  death,  these  two,  both 
in  exhaustion,  one  in  killing  pain, 
laid  themselves  unto  their  feeble 
utmost  to  this  single  hope. 

At  their  second  breathing  spell, 
they  knew  it  vain.  Their  power  had 
gone  from  Jake's  limbs.  The  man 
on  his  knees,  drooped  low,  looked 
blankly  at  his  unconscious  child. 
Jake  looked  at  both;  and  the  kind 
of  pity  he  had  for  Toby  in  the  storm 
was  on  him. 

"Try  it  now,"  he  called,  letting 
go  the  canoe. 

Slowly  the  boat  moved  towards 
the  shore,  but  stopped  when  at  .he 
rope's  end  his  own  weight  dragged. 
He  drew  himself  in. 

"Let's  at  it  once  more  together," 
the  man  cried  excitedly. 

With  a  tone  of  far  oft  wonderment 


and  a  touch  of  formality,  Jake  said: 

"Sir,  why  all  three?" 

As  one  who  saw  true  and  had  made 
up  his  mind,  he  was  moving  the  girl 
nearer  the  bow  to  be  out  of  the  water. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  a  knife 
from  its  place  in  the  boat.  The  pain 
in  his  limbs  and  body  was  almost 
beyond  bearing. 

What  he  did  was  instant  and  de- 
cisive; he  laid  the  rope  across  the 
stern  and  cut  it. 

He  heard  the  cutting,  saw  the 
knife  make  its  quick  way  through — 
a  quarter,  a  half,  three-quarters — 
the  canoe  was  free  of  his  dead  weight. 
For  a  moment  he  held  the  knife; 
then  he  pitched  it  from  him. 

"Try  it  now,"  he  said. 

The  man  in  the  boat  had  seen 
all — knew  what  it  meant. 

"God  knows,  I  could  take  your 
place,"  he  said. 

"I  know  it,  now,"  Jake  answered; 
"but  you've  somebody;  and  after  all, 
my  place  is  the  easier  

"Toby's  hers,"  he  said  suddenly. 

Tears  came  to  the  other's  eyes. 
He  took  up  the  paddle;  without  a 
word,  without  turning,  he  accepted 
his  iron*  awful  lot. 

Slowly  distance  came  between  Jake 
and  the  thing  he  had  been  holding- — 
his  canoe.  There  came  upon  him 
such  a  lust  for  all  he  was  leaving 
that  he  had  to  steel  his  mind  to  keep 
from  striking  out  madly  with  his 
hands  and  going  down  finally  in  the 
beast's  struggle. 

That  passed  and  his  mind  became 
quietly  objective.  Even  from  the 
level  he  could  see  the  old  gleaming 
way  to  the  sun;  it  was  not  yet  noon, 
and  the  world  was  full  of  light.  The 
air? — even  now  he  drew  it  in  as  on 
that  morning  in  old  days — a  clean 
thing  for  the  clean  

.  .  .There,  across  the  bay  was 
his  old  pine  tree,  still  bowed  low  to 
the  quarter  of  the  morning.    .    .  . 

He  heard  short,  hurried  breaths 
behind  him. 

"Toby  old  dog,  why  did  you  come? 
Do  you  see  them,  Toby? — the  Watch- 
ers and  the  Tomb? — just  speaidng, 
Toby, — everything's  trying  to  say 
something — 

At  a  glimpse  of  the  boat  nearing 
the  shore  gladness  came. 
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Toby  was  swimming  round  and 
round  him;  now  he  put  a  paw  on 
Jake's  shoulder. 

"Come  on,  dog,"  said  Jake. 

Toby  barked  with  delight,  climbed 
on  Jake's  shoulders,  and  put  his 
paws  on  his  head.  In  the  feeblest 
imitation  of  his  old  strong  dives,  the 


man  let  himself  sink  into  the  water 
to  come  up  and  find  a  dimness  in  the 
world  and  to  hear  Toby's  near  bark 
of  recognition — 

"Toby,  listen — you're  a  girl's,  now. 

.  .  .home,  Toby.  .  .  the  star 
and  the  Tomb — just  speaking." 


Minnicoganashene 


My  Staunchest  Friend 

Frank  Houghton 

For  years  dear  one, I've  loved  you  passing  welf 
'Twas  in  my  boyhood's  days  when  we  did  meet 
The  early  woes  you  caused  me,  none  can  tell» 
My  solace  now  and  rest,  my  joy  most  sweet. 

Now  that  my  hair  has  thinned  about  my  brow, 
Now  that  the  years  have  dimmed  my  youth- 
ful sight, 

When  love  is  cold,  and  even  friendship's  vow 
Scarce  holds  a  friend  while  day  fades  into 
night. 

But  you,  my  dearest  dear,  are  still  as  true 
As  when,  in  early  days,  the  world  seemed  fair- 
Those  happy  days  when  first  I  greeted  you, 
When  life  was  joyous,  free  from  every  care. 

You,  age  ne'er  chills,  your  beauty  still  is  ripe, 
My  staunchest  friend,  my  best  beloved  pipe! 
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A dim,  ghost-land  of  one  end- 
less horizon.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  sweep  on  every  side 
stretched  a  limitless  snow  expanse, 
and  there  was  only  a  slight  added 
level ness  to  show  where  the  tundra 
merged  into  the  ice-fields  of  the  un- 
named Arctic  bay.  Far  out,  where 
the  restless  drifting  floes  heaved  and 
ground  and  split  against  the  fixed 
ice  of  the  shore-line,  crouched  the 
spirit  of  the  region.  Splatted  shape- 
less against  the  ice  at  the  edge  of 
the  open  water,  the  great  polar  bear 
might  have  been  taken  for  one  of 
the  tossed-up  ice-hummocks  that  rose 
about  her. 

Moveless  she  waited,  her  narrow, 
black-tipped  muzzle  pointed  out 
across  the  swirling  waters.  On  the 
edge  of  a  great  floe  the  black  figure 
of  a  bearded  seal  stood  forth.  It  was 
less  than  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
but  the  little  reddish  eyes  of  the  polar 
could  hardly  make  it  out.  As  usual, 
her  keen,  wet  nose  told  the  story. 

But  even  more  near-sighted  than 
the  polar  was  the  old  seal.  He  trust- 
ed to  his  ear  and  to  submarine  vibra- 
tions for  safety  and  prey.  Out  in 
the  open  water  to  the  leeward  of  the 
seal's  floe,  a  small  ice-cake  was  float- 
ing amid  the  many  great  "pans." 
This  particular  ice-cake  kept  to  the 
line  of  white-caps  breaking  against 
the  far  side  of  the  floe.  Strangely 
it  was  not  tossed  hither  and  thither 
by  the  waves,  but  seemed  to  have  a 
will  of  its  own.  Floating  in  until  it 
was  just  abreast  of  the  seal's  floe/ 
it  did  a  spookish  thing  for  an  ice- 
cake — it  sank.  A  minute  later  from 
'  out  the  white  smother  of  spray  almost 
beneath  the  bull-seal's  nose,  there 
arose  the  startling  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  a  second  polar  bear. 

The  great  floe  rocked  as  the  huge 
beast  kicked  his  full  nine-foot  mass 
up  on  the  ice.  Cut  off  from  the 
water,  the  bull-seal  wheeled  and 
scuttled  across  the  ice  on  spasmodic 
flippers.  Doubling  himself  up,  in  two 
incredible  lunges  the  bear  was  upon 
him  before  he  gained  the  water's 


edge.  A  darting  paw  scooped  the 
wriggling  prize  upon  its  back.  Then 
resting  his  fore  feet  upon  the  kill,  the 
male  bear  sent  a  hoarse  grunting 
cough  across  the  ice-pans  to  his  mate. 

Already  she  had  slid  forward  and 
was  swimming  across  to  him  through 
the  black  swirling  water.  Together 
on  the  rocking  floe  they  feasted  off 
the  catch.  There  was  hardly  a  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  two, 
except  that  the  coat  of  the  old  male 
was  a  trifle  shaggier  and  his  was  the 
greater  length  of  head  and  jaw. 

It  was  the  she-bear  that  first  with- 
drew from  the  feast.  The  slight 
wind  was  rapidly  increasing  to  a  gale 
from  out  the  north-west.  Daily  the 
stretch  of  open  water  had  been  nar- 
rowing. Far  out,  the  driving  scud 
on  the  water  veiled  the  yellow  light 
in  the  south,  so  that  strange  shadows 
lay  crimson  across  the  snow.  From 
underneath  the  great  ice-fields  came 
a  dull  booming  and  the  whole  expanse 
of  ice  heaved  and  quivered,  restlessly, 
expectantly.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
heavy  October  gales  from  the  Arctic. 
Already  sleet  was  in  the  air. 

Something  of  the  heaving  uneasi- 
ness of  the  ice-fields  was  tossing  with- 
in the  old  mother-bear. 1  To  the  edge 
of  the  floe  she  shambled  and  stood 
looking  off  across  the  angry  expanse 
of  waters,  her  narrow,  black-muzzled 
head  rocking  up  and  down,  and  swing- 
ing slightly  at  each  descent,  descrying 
a  U  in  the  air.  It  all  came  to  her 
down  the  wind;  the  great  snows  were 
at  hand.  The  high  wild  screaming 
of  the  Arctic  gulls  and  willicks  told 
of  the  massing  and  drilling  for  the 
Labrador  flight. 

Pivoting  around  on  her  ungainly 
hind  legs  she  shambled  to  her  mate 
who  was  coughing  over  the  dry  whis- 
kers of  the  bearded-seal.  She  laid 
her  muzzle  on  his  shoulder  until  he 
looked  up.  Low  talk  passed  be- 
tween them,  almost  inaudible,  like 
the  sounds  which  escape  a  dog's 
mouth  when  he  yawns.  Turning 
with  one  accord,  they  swam  back  to 
.  the  stationary  ice  of  the  shore-line, 
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where  the  madame  again  tested  the 
wind,  while  the  old  male  sat  on  his 
haunches  and  approved. 

It  was  settled  in  five  minutes. 
The  female  was  heavy  with  young 
this  Fall,  and  now  of^all  times  must 
she  and  her  whims  dictate.  Loath 
to  leave  the  seal  grounds,  she  had 
stayed  on  longer  than  usual.  The 
biting  wind  now  admonished  her  to 
move  south  for  the  good  of  the  cubs 
yet  unborn.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
the  two  bears  stood  for  another  short 
interval  on  the  edge  of  the  ice,  ruffing 
each  other's  neck  and  shoulders. 
Gently  the  old  male  bunted  her  fat 
side;  then  abruptly,  as  with  one 
thought,  they  wheeled  about  on  their 
hind  quarters  and  shambled  off,  the 
female  taking  the  south  bend  of  the 
bay,  the  old  male  northward,  where 
he  would  spend  a  more  ot  less  sleep- 
less winter  stalking  seal  among  the 
bergs  and  ice-fields  at  the  top  of  the 
world. 

Straight  south  along  the  east  shore 
of  Hudson  Bay  the  Madame  held 
her  course,  travelling  -in  a  loose, 
shambling  skate  that  knew  no  fatigue. 
The  water  in  the  meshes  of  her  shaggy 
coat '  had  mixed  with  the  driving 
powder  of  snow  and  frozen,  forming 
an  armor  of  ice-crust  about  her  body. 
Besides  being  a  protection,  she  util- 
ized this  as  a  means  of  locomotion, 
sliding  down  ice-hummocks  on  her 
haunches  and  the  under  part  of  her 
fore-legs,  with  a  comical  ungainly 
joy.  There  was  speed  to  that  lum- 
bering pace,  notwithstanding  the  loaf- 
ing ease  of  the  movements.  .  .  . 
For  forty-eight  hours  she  stopped 
neither  for  food  nor  sleep.  This 
great  padded  creature  had  been 
whelped  upon  fresh  blood  and  fish; 
all  her  life  she  had  eaten  meat  that 
still  quivered  with  life.  Incredible 
stores  of 'vitality  were  a-crawl  in  her 
sliding  muscles. 

The  fourth  day  found  her  far  in 
from  the  coast  line  beyond  the  Height- 
of-Land,  almost  to  the  tree-line. 
Already  the  permanent  slate-black 
clouds  of  winter  darkened  the  skies 
in  the  north  and  west.  They  were 
far  and  mackeraled,  like  banks  of 
corrugated  metal.  Perhaps  she  saw 
signs  of  a  winter  of  more  than  ord- 
inary severity.    In  the  low-lying  val- 


ley of  the  Annjnuik,  her  march  ended, 
where  a  line  of  great  dunes  and  ledges 
of  curious  painted  rock  marked  the 
shore-line  of  some  ancient  sea. 

Here  in  a  snowdrift  among  the 
painted-rocks,  she  curled  up  for  the 
long  winter  sleep,  letting  the  snow 
cover  her  as  it  would.  Two  days 
later  the  ceaseless  Arctic  storms  were 
raging  over  the  Barren  Grounds; 
before  a  week  had  passed  the  Madame 
was  sleeping  in  a  cave  under  three 
feet  of  snow.  Once  only  was  her  rest 
broken  within  the  next  month,  and 
than  it  was  to  give  birth  to  two 
whimpering  cubs.  Four  hours  in  all 
was  she  awake,  coaching  her  offspring 
in  the  baffling  knack  of  nursing;  then 
slept  on  again,  conserving  every  ounce 
of  power  and  vitality  for  the  young. 
In  usual  course,  they  would  sleep 
and  feed  the  winter  months  away; 
grow  fat  while  the  mother  fell  gaunt 
and  lean.  .  .  .  Food  was  all  she 
need  supply.  The  snow,  topped  with 
an  iron  crust,  moulded  by  the  knife- 
edged  wind  from  the  sea,  would  pro- 
tect them;  and  the  rising  heat  from 
her  great  body,  which  had  already 
melted  a  good  sized  cave  about  them, 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  an  airhole 
open  through  the  snow,  until  the 
Chinooks  of  Spring  set  them  free. 

Many  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  Anninuik,  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
tamarack  swamp,  there  had  been 
another  parting  of  mates  that  Fall — 
but  of  a  far  different  nature  from 
the  parting  of  the  polars.  A  pair 
of  carcajous,  the  giant  wolverines  of 
the  north,  had  gone  their  divided 
ways  after  a  pitched  battle.  Known 
to  trappers  as  Injun-devil,  Glutton, 
and  North  Shore  devil,  the  carcajou 
is  of  all  mammals  the  most  hated 
and  loathsome.  Indians  say  he  is 
a  fiend  with  a  life-long  feud  against 
man  and  all  below.  Neither  man 
nor  beast  will  eat  of  his  musky  meat; 
when  he  is  killed  it  merely  means  a 
robber  of  food  and  trap-lines  has 
been  done  away  with,  for  his  rank 
and  ragged  hide,  which  seems  to  be 
ever  in  a  state  of  moulting,  is  prac- 
tically worthless. 

In  reality  Injun-devil  is  a  cross, 
related  to  many  a  robber  of  the  weasel 
persuasion,  to  all  the  musk-carrying 
pole-cats  that  ever  tainted  fresh  air — 
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a  mongrel  that  has  inherited  the 
dirt  of  all  parties  and  the  quality  of 
none — unless  one  counted  his  nerve. 
He  certainly  had  nerve  as  do  all 
things  that  live  out  of  law.  More 
odious  than  the  skunk,  more  crafty 
than  the  fisher-marten,  his  first  cous- 
in, and  more  surly  and  ferocious, 
even  for  his  size,  than  the  badger, 
whom  probably  he  resembles  as  much 
as  any  other  living  thing — one  begins 
to  get  the  picture.  The  facts  that  a 
fox  is  stupid  beside  him;  that  he  is  a 
prodigious  glutton,  a  sulk  and  a 
recluse,  must  be  added. 

The  arrival  of  a  pair  of  unsavory 
sons  late  that  summer,  had  likewise 
to  do  with  the  parting  of  the  lnjun- 
devils.  Thereafter  the  mother  carca- 
jou, who  had  long  been  on  mere 
grunting  terms  with  her  mate,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  allow  him  within 
fifty  rods  of  the  home  burrow.  The 
ultimate  pitched  battle  alluded  to, 
ended  in  the  male  taking  himself 
off  to  the  north,  leaving  his  young 
and  herself,  with  a  slashed  hide,  to 
roam  the  tamarack  swamp  undis- 
turbed. 

Northward  the  old  male  travelled 
for  a  steady  week,  following  what 
impulse,  who  can  tell.  Something 
in  his  flat  head  called  to  winter  it  up 
among  the  stunted  trees.  Beyond 
the  poplar,  beyond  the  burr-oak, 
beyond  the  white  and  the  red  pine 
belts,  beyond  even  the  willows  and 
the  little  yellow  birches,  he  wandered, 
until  he  came  to  that  dim  ghost-land 
of  half  lights,  where  the  creeping 
juniper  and  the  dwarfed  spruce  cling 
close-  to  the  ground  and  grow  bent 
and  twisted  in  the  ceaseless  gales 
that  blow  over  the  Barren  Grounds. 
There,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  treeless 
plains,  where  the  coarse  northern 
moss  and  lichens  hang  in  gnarled 
beards  from  the  low  spruce  thickets, 
he  made  his  winter  quarters  in  a  rock 
den. 

That  was  the  first  of  October. 
For  a  week  or  more  the  old  carcajou 
waxed  fat.  The  wanton  snow-shoe 
rabbit  still  thronged  the  thickets; 
also  there  were  grouse  and  northern 
ptarmigan,  and  stoats,  that  had  never 
come  to  know  the  devilish  cunning 
of  Injun-devil  in  smelling  out  forms 
and  burrows.    Stalking  and  surprise 


was  the  carcajou's  game.  He  never 
ran  anything  down,  but  lived  by 
thievery.  Endowed  natively  with  a 
body  greater  by  five  times  than  the 
largest  of  his  marten  ancestry,  and 
possessing  all  the  acuteness  of  brain 
and  six  senses  in  proportion,  his  craft 
was  cunning  and  a  slow  heavy 
strength. 

Out  on  the  marshy  flashets  of  the 
Barrens,  thousands  of  wild  fowl  still 
moored,  tarrying  until  the  last  mom- 
ent over  the  strong  feeding  on  the 
northland  bulbs.  By  night,  and  es- 
pecially in  that  blackest  hour  before 
the  dawn,  when  even  the  watch  of 
the  wild  goose  grows  lax,  the  carcajou 
surprised  many  a  meal  among  the 
rushes.  And  the  lusciousness  of  those 
geese  he  had  never  dreamed  could 
exist,  outside  of  cat-meat,  which 
same — as  with  all  his  breed — was  his 
one  favorite  abandonment. 

During  the  second  week  things 
changed.  The  wild  birds  decamped 
on  the  spur,  and  at  nightfall  of  the 
same  day  began  the  first  of  the  great 
winter  storms.  For  three  days  and 
nights  it  raged,  straight  out  of  the 
Arctic,  scarring  the  very  face  of  the 
snows.  During  that  time  the  car- 
cajou stuck  to  his  den  and  lived  on 
nothing  at  all.  On  the  fourth  day, 
venturing  forth,  he  found  that  the 
grouse  and  ptarmigan  had  disappear- 
ed. Although  he  stalked  ceaselessly 
all  that  day,  nothing  went  to  weight 
his  stomach  but  a  stoat,  and  that 
was  but  a  mouthful  and  had  a  taste 
like  stringy  whipcord,  gone  rancid. 
Even  the  mice  had  burrowed  too 
deep  for  the  grubbing.  The  Arctic 
hare  were  plentiful,  also  the  little 
northern  lemming,  but  living  there 
in  the  haunts  of  the  quick-pouncing 
gyrfalcon  and  the  great  snowy  owls 
of  the  tundra,  these  were  not  to  be 
surprised  by  the  logy  and  bear- 
muscled.  That  night  came  another 
storm  on  the  tail  of  the  first,  and 
passing,  it  left  behind  a  cold  that  was 
beyond  anything  the  old  carcajou  had 
ever  experienced  in  all  his  strenuous 
career — a  still  cold.  The  phlegmatic 
Injun-devil  quickened  his  patent  loaf 
to  a  curious  double-shuffle,  and  stop- 
ped many  times  to  raise  his  head  and 
work  his  black  cleft  in  awe  at  the 
unearthly  calm  that  had  settled  over 
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the  land.  The  snap  of  a  twig  earned 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  That  night  the 
frost  probed  into  the  hearts  of  the 
black  spruce  until  they  cracked  and 
moaned  aloud,  filling  the  hollow  si- 
lence with  the  agonized  voices  of 
inanimate  things. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  marauder 
increased.  It  was  not  altogether  to 
do  with  the  cold;  he  was  more  im- 
mune to  that  than  even  the  white 
wolves  of  the  Barrens.  It  had  to  do 
with  his  stomach,  which  was  the 
scat  of  life.  His  appetite — ever  most 
amazing,  had  grown  to  a  monster 
that  let  him  neither  sleep  nor  rest. 

Since  the  first  storm  began  there 
was  full  four  feet  of  dry  powdery 
snow  in  the  hollows  and  valleys,  but 
not  a  trace  of  a  snow-shoe  rabbit 
could  be  found.  With  the  coming 
of  the  second  storm  they  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared — as  rabbits  will. 
And  they  were  the  main  source  of 
food  for  himself,  and  for  every  other 
meat-eater  within  the  tree-limit. 
Great  fear  clutched  at  the  carcajou's 
heart.  He  must  change  his  hunting 
grounds  at  once.  But  it  was  plain 
that  the  famine  was  over  all  that 
territory.  The  hunger  call  of  the 
wolf-packs  testified  to  that  nightly. 
Twice  one  afternoon  he  ascended  a 
low  dune  and  raised  his  flat  black 
head  and  cast  about  to  the  four  quar- 
ters for  the  feel  of  the  call.  Strangely 
enough  it  came  again  from  the  North. 

He  started  with  the  night.  Out 
across  the  bleak  white  expanse  of  the 
tundra  he  went  at  his  characteristic 
leisurely  lope.  The  carcajou  hurries 
for  no  living  thing.  His  fastest  pace 
is  a  curious  shuffle,  not  a  trot,  nor 
a  walk,  rather  a  slouch;  its  one  qual- 
ity, tirelessness.  His  shoulders  lurch- 
ed with  as  ruffianly  an  air  of  self- 
assurance  as  ever  graced  a  gun-man 
in  melodrama,  but  with  him  it  was 
not  assumed.  He  carried  an  open 
insult  for  all,  and  loafed  before  the 
mightiest.  Out  in  the  open  his  one 
care  was  the  wolf  packs,  but  he  lived 
by  taking  chances. 

He  had  travelled  steadily,  ascend- 
ing the  western  rise  of  the  Height-of- 
Land.  Over  the  crest  of  a  ridge  his 
acute  ear  caught  a  sound.  It  was  a 
curious  sound,  a  clicking,  unlike  any- 
thing he  had  ever  heard  before.  There 


was  a  smell  that  came  with  it,  a  deli- 
cate warm  smell,  like  deer.  It  was 
faint,  merely  a  taint  in  the  rare  air 
that  wafted  over  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  Only  the  keenest  of  even  the 
wet-nosed  animals  could  have  de- 
tected it  at  all.  The  carcajou  moist- 
ened his  cleft  again  and  again  to  get 
the  clearer  story,  working  himself  at 
the  same  time  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

Over  the  ghost-lighted  tundra  from 
out  of  the  north,  came  band  after 
band  of  cariboo,  stretching  away  as 
far  as  Injun-devil  could  see.  They 
were  gaunt  and  aged-looking,  almost 
white,  and  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  spirits  of  the  Barrens  in  the 
dim  light,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
curious  travel-grunt  that  came  from 
every  animal,  seemingly  in  time  to 
his  pace,  like  the  low  whush  from  the 
paunch  of  a  saddle-horse  going  at  a 
trot.  It  was  "La  Foule"  of  the 
Barren  Ground  ^cariboo,  that  great 
yearly  migration  to  the  edge  of  the 
tree-line,  mysterious  and  inevitable 
as  the  movement  of  the  planets. 

Crouched  behind  a  snow-covered 
boulder,  the  carcajou  waited,  dirty- 
eyed.  Their  numbers  were  incalcul- 
able. They  came  on,  seven  or  eight 
abreast,  their  long  necks  pointed 
straight  south.  Their  faces  were 
white  and  ancient;  long  white  beards 
waved  under  their  chins,  and  their 
antlers  were  gnarled  like  dead  limbs. 
The  low  sounds  now  became  the 
clacking  of  hoofs,  as  if  every  animal 
wore  shoes  with  flapping  soles. 

Many  bands  had  passed  before 
Injun-devil  moved  from  behind  his 
boulder.  He  was  desperate  from  his 
fast,  maddened  by  the  warm  smell 
of  live  meat.  Irresistibly  he  was 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  the  drifting 
herds.  They  showed  no  alarm  and 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left. 
The  carcajou's  teeth  bared  in  a  harsh 
snarl,  in  outward  defiance  of  the 
puniness  that  he  felt,  beside  these 
majestic,  stalking  crusaders.  But  the 
thicker  scent  over-ruled  that.  He 
was  in  the  ranks.  The  slashing  hoof 
of  a  bull  sent  him  spinning  ten  feet 
away  with  a  gashed  shoulder.  No 
altering  of  the  pace  of  the  animals,  no 
deviation  of  the  course,  merely  a 
closing  up  of  the  band.  Once  more, 
the  blood  madness  lunged  him  in. 
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His  ribs  were  all  but  stayed  by  a 
descending  front  hoof.  There  was 
no  breaking  that  formation  to  the 
young  that  were  bunched  in  the 
middle. 

For  upwards  of  thirty-six  hours  the 
frozen  ground  rang  like  iron  under 
the  countless  hoofs.  All  that  time 
the  carcajou  moved  logily  along 
the  ranks  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  migration — unquenchable  hat- 
red in  the  eyes  of  that  black,  low- 
swinging  head — a  demon  ignored  by 
these  giants  obsessed  with  the  spirit 
of  passage. 

"La  Foule"  had  drifted  into  the 
south,  and  with  it  the  last  of  the  day- 
light from  the  Barrens.  Thereafter 
only  the  pale  shimmer  of  the  aurora, 
and  the  weird,  crimson,  changing 
shadows  that  reflected  across  the 
snows  from  over  the  rim  of  the  world. 

.  .  .  .  A  warm  scent  came  up 
to  the  carcajou's  nose.  He  had  been 
travelling  northward  but  keeping  to 
the  trail  of  the  cariboo  as  if  held  to  a 
magnet.  He  had  reached  the  western 
bend  of  the  Anninuik,  known  as  the 
plains  of  the  painted-rocks.  .  .  . 
This  scent — it  was  very  curious.  It 
was  not  cariboo — warm  and  stronger 
than  any  trail.  He  found  a  hole  in 
the  snow.  The  crust  had  been  brok- 
en through  by  the  myriad  feet  of  the 
herds.  Somewhere  beneath  that 
crust  was  fresh  meat. 

The  carcajou  had  smelt  bear  cubs 
before.  Desperately  he  set  to  work 
clawing  at  the  crevass,  cutting 
through  snow-ice,  hard  as  flint.  A 
great  slab  tore  loose.  He  wrenched 
it  back,  slipped  on  his  haunches,  and 
fell  head  first  into  the  dark  hole, 
bringing  up  with  a  harsh  snarl  plump 
upon  the  body  of  the  great  she-polar, 
who  slept  with  her  two  cubs  cradled 
between  her  vast  bowed  legs. 

The  Madame  was  deep  in  the  sec- 
ond month  of  her  long  sleep.  She 
merely  turned  a  bit  in  her  dreams 
and  wheezed.  But  the  two  cubs 
were  already  awake  and  whimpering. 
One  eye  still  on  the  huge  form  of  the 
mother,  the  carcajou  fastened  him- 
self to  the  throats  of  the  cubs  until 
their  quivering  ceased.  The  white 
sleeper  stirred  uneasily;  the  preyer 
crouched,  prepared  to~  fight  to  the 
death,  but  she"  relapsed  again.  His 


eye  was  held  to  her  great  throat.  His 
lips  writhed  to  slash  that  throat  while 
she  slept,  but  well  he  knew  those 
great  crushing  paws,  and  the  demon 
that  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  she-bear 
with  a  dead  cub.  For  the  present 
he  was  doing  well.  Hers  was  a  low, 
death-like  stupor. 

Then  and  there  began  the  gorging. 
Half  a  cub,  more  than  fifteen  pounds 
of  raw  meat,  he  stowed  away  before 
he  was  appeased.  Then,  following 
the  bestial  inventiveness  of  his  pole- 
cat ancestry,  he  "musked-down"  the 
remainder  of  the  kill.  No  other  liv- 
ing thing  would  eat  of  that  meat. 

Deadened  by  the  feeding,  it  was  all 
the  marauder  could  do  to  clamber  out 
of  the  hole.  He  lurched  heavily 
away  among  the  rocks  to  rest  and 
doze,  drawn  by  the  stupor  that  fol- 
lows a  gorging. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  carcajou 
had  disappeared,  the  cold  and  rthe 
abhorrent  stench  had  accomplished 
their  work.  A  low  heart-rending 
sound,  between  a  growl  and  a  moan, 
issued;  then  up  out  of  the  hole  in  the 
snow  there  reared  the  gaunt,  white 
avenger.  Over  it  she  stood  swaying, 
her  little  deep-sunken  eyes -showing 
red  as  she  heaved  her  head  about  into 
the  four  quarters.  Again  the  cry 
burst  forth,  ending  with  a  bleat  that 
held  something  of  elemental  agony. 

Now  she  picked  up  the  scent  and 
shambled  after  the  Injun-devil.  The 
hide  hung  loose  over  her  gaunt  frame, 
and  though  she  had  not  tasted  food 
for  two  months,  inexhaustible  coils 
of  energy  were  stored  in  those  great 
gliding  muscles  that  stood  out  on 
limbs,  from  which  the  cubs  had  nursed 
every  ounce  of  fat.  Still  she  was  very 
far  from  the  limit  of  her  powers. 
Nothing  but  death  could  turn  her 
from  that  trail.    .    .  . 

The  carcajou,  hiding  among  the 
painted  rocks,  glanced  up  sleepily 
and  saw  the  white  shadow  of  the 
avenger  against  the  leaden  sky.  She 
was  moving  silently  over  the  top  of 
the  ridge  that  he  had  recently  crossed, 
moving  at  a  shuffling  skate,  her  head 
swung  low,  her  nose  to  the  trail. 

Furtively,  he  scouted  off  through 
the  jumble  of  rocks,  completing  a 
tangled  circle  back  to  the  whale-back 
ridge  she  had  just  quitted.  There 
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were  her  great  foot-prints,  full  sixteen 
by  twenty  inches  each.  The  hide 
crawled  on  his  back  like  a  cornered 
rat's.  He  was  scheming,  racking  his 
wily  brain  for  some  ingenious  trick 
to  escape  the  mother's  wrath.  Among 
the  trees  he  could  have  eluded  her, 
but  out  here  in  the  open,  there  was 
nothing  but  to  keep  moving,  and  he 
knew  well  she  could  tire  him  in  the 
end. 

Suddenly  he  flattened  himself  into 
a  dark  blot  beside  a  rock  and  his  lips 
writhed  afresh  at  what  he  saw.  Far 
out  on  the  tundra,  coming  along  the 
cariboo  trail  was  the  figure  of  a  great 
white  wolf.  The  carcajou  is  not  one 
to  turn  from  a  wolf,  or  two,  but  he 
knew  the  way  of  the  white  wolves  of 
the  Barrens.  Behind  that  one  was 
probably  a  file.  He  watched  with 
sinister  intentness.  His  head  was 
clearing  rather  than  muddling  under 
the  strain. 

A  turn  in  the  trail  showed  a  pack 
of  seven  trotting  in  single  line.  He 
saw  them  stop  at  the  bear's  den  and 
investigate.  He  saw  the  effect  of  the 
musk  upon  them.  Gaunt  and  hungry 
as  they  were,  they  would  not  touch 
the  polluted  meat  in  the  hole. 

The  leader  yapped  forth  the  hunt- 
ing cry;  and  the  pack  swept  forward 
along  the  trail,  headed  for  the  paint- 
ed-rock basin.  The  carcajou  knew 
not  whether  it  was  his  trail  or  the 
bear's  they  followed,  but  he  did  know 
that  the  hatred  of  the  wolves  for  the 
carcajous  was  as  deep  as  instinct, 
and  that  the  wolf  cubs  had  it  at  birth. 
If  it  were  he  they  were  after,  it  was 
merely  to  pay  off  an  old  grudge.  No 
wolf  would  eat  of  his  musky  carcass. 
.  .  .  But  the  wolves  were  hungry. 
And  the  bear  meant  meat! 

It  was  now  time  for  the  polar  to 
appear.  Desperate,  the  carcajou  cir- 
cled around  through  the  rocks,  cross- 
ed his  former  trail  farther  back;  then 
made  off  at  a  tangent.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  found  himself 
pitted  against  great  odds.  Cold  and 
deadly  his  cunning  was  working. 
Cornered  hate  was  the  outwrard  show- 
ing of  it,  not  a  sign  of  a  diffusing  fear. 
He  was  playing  the  game. 

A  minute  later  the  bear  silently 
rounded  a  table  of  rock,  and  sensing 
the  fresher  trail,  lumbered  away  upon 


it.  Gamester  that  he  was,  the  carca- 
jou then  showed  himself  for  a  brief 
instant,  and  clambered  up  onto  a 
great  ledge  of  rock  to  wait.  .  .  . 
He  had  tarried  until  the  last  moment. 
Instinct  had  told  him  that.  Already 
the  wolves  were  yapping  on  the  tan- 
gled trail  through  the  rocks.  They 
would  arrive  but  a  moment  behind 
the  polar.  ...  It  was  plain  that 
Old  Nature  had  chosen  this  bleak  and 
desolate  setting  on  the  rim  of  the 
world  to  stage  one  of  her  lawless 
dramas. 

Flattened  on  top  of  the  ledge,  the 
usually  heavy  eyes  of  the  carcajou 
glowed  bright.  Already  the  Mad- 
ame was  at^  the  base  of  the  ledge, 
coughing  in  the  reek  of  the  foulness 
which  the  marauder  had  left  on  the 
side  of  the  rocks.  Around  the  last 
turn  in  the  trail  came  the  pack. 
They  ran  silently  now.  They  were 
bunched  together  and  moved  as  one. 
The  outcome  depended  much  upon 
them.  Would  hate  and  the  old 
grudge  prove  stronger  than  hunger? 
Could  they  pull  the  white  monster 
down  if  they  tried? 

Seven  silent  grey-white  devils  leap- 
ed out  of  the  shadows  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  old  she-bear,  as  she  arose  on 
her  hind  quarters  against  the  ledge. 
What  followed  was  a  heaving,  sway- 
ing hell,  below  amid  the  dim  shadows 
at  the  foot  of  the  ledge;  and  out  of  it 
arose  sounds  as  from  the  pit — snarls, 
bellowing  and  the  horrid  click  of 
snapping  teeth.  The  old  enemies 
had  been  turned  into  a  rescue  party. 
His  opponents  were  at  one  another's 
throats. 

The  polar  was  thrown  from  her 
feet,  but  arose  and  shook  free  of  the 
pack,  struggling  with  one-pointed 
madness  to  reach  the  sinister  form  of 
the  carcajou  on  top  of  the  ledge.  It 
was  booked,  however,  for  Injun-devil 
to  preside  over  the  carnage,  the  center 
of  which  should  have  been  his  rent 
and  mangled  remains. 

Again  and  again  the  pack  pulled 
the  insane  mother  down  as  she  tried 
to  climb.  Her  great  strength  and 
weight  was  but  a  hindrance  in  the 
battle  with  this  nimble-footed  circle. 
Only  when  she  reared  up  on  her  hind 
quarters  and  made  a  staggering  ad- 
vance did  the  circle  give  way.  But 
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she  could  not  balance  long  and  the 
moment  she  dropped  on  all  fours  the 
tormenters  leaped  in  again. 

For  full  half  an  hour  the  fight  last- 
ed, and  through  it  all  the  ugly  head 
of  the  carcajou  remained  pressed 
against  the  rock  above,  moveless. 
He  watched  until  the  great  shaggy 
form  was  pulled  down  into  the  snow 
beside  the  two  still  wolves  that  al- 
ready lay  there.  Then  the  squat 
form  of  the  robber  moved  furtively 


across  the  top  of  the  rock  ledge  and 
down  the  opposite  side  to  the  snow 
once  more.  As  the  deep,  throaty 
fighting-snarls  of  the  pack  subsided 
to  a  petulent,  intermittent  snapping 
(the  fighting  with  each  other  over 
the  kill),  the  Injun-devil  skirted  off 
through  the  painted  rocks  on  a  great 
circle  back  towards  the  den  in  the 
snow,  where  the  "doctored"  bear 
cubs  lay. 


A  HUNT  WITH  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

GUIDES 


E.  E. 

IN  the  year  1915,  on  October 
12th,  I  left  Fairmont,  West  Va. 
to  try  my  luck  with  big  game 
in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
I  went  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  thence 
to  Buffalo  over  the  Panhandle  rail- 
road, to  Toronto,  where  I  had  only 
a  brief  stay  before  speeding  on  to 
Montreal,  where  I  spent  the  day 
waiting  for  the  train  that  was  to  take 
me  the  rest  of  my  journey.  I  was 
not  at  all  disappointed  at  having  to 
wait  over  in  Montreal  as  I  quite  en- 
joyed my  stay  in  this  beautiful  city. 
I  was  interested,  although  it  must 
be  confessed,  somewhat  saddened, 
while  viewing  the  young  Canadian 
soldiers  getting  ready  for  the  front 
and  escorted  by  mothers,  sweethearts 
and  sisters.  I  have  learned  to  love 
the  Canadians  through  association 
with  them  in  many  hunting  trips  and 
I  firmly  believe  there  are  no  finer 
young  men  than  these  same  Canadian 
boys. 

At  6  o'clock  I  boarded  the  train 
for  Plaster  Rock,  passing  through  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  also  crossed  the 
bridge  that  Van  Home,  the  German 
spy,  blew  up,  arriving  at  Plaster 
Rock  the  next  evening  at  4  o'clock, 
where  I  put  up  at  the  Turner  Hotel. 
The  next  morning  after  breakfast 
as  my  hunting  spirit  was  up  I  pur- 
chased a  license  without  delay  and 
made  for  the  bush.    I  had  not  got 


BOORD 

out  of  town  before  I  saw  deer  tracks 
going  through  the  cleared  fields.  As 
soon  as  I  got  into  the  woods  I  ran 
on  the  four  partridges  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  shooting  the  heads  off  three 
of  them,  the  fourth  making  good  his 
escape.  Going  a  little  farther  on  I 
saw  three  deer  but  could  not  get  a 
shot  because  the  underbrush  was  so 
thick. 

I  came  back  to  the  hotel  in  the 
afternoon,  gave  my  three  partridge 
to  the  hotel  lady  and  had  supper. 
When  the  evening  train  pulled  in 
there  came  off  it  a  gentleman  from 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  D.  M.  Stockhouse, 
by  name,  who,  it  transpired,  was 
going  out  to  the  same  camp  as  my- 
self. We  so%on  became  acquainted 
and  began  preparations  for  our  next 
journey,  which  was  to  Riley  Brook, 
twenty-six  miles  by  automobile.  We 
found  the  trip  rather  cold  but  the 
road  was  good  and  the  robes  we  had 
with  us  were  very  comfortable  ones. 
We  reached  Riley  Brook  in  safety 
at  9  p.m.  and  Mr.  George  E.  Gough 
met  us  as  he  was  to  take  us  to  his 
camp  the  following  day.  Mr.  Gough 
brought  with  him  the  Simons  Bros, 
who  had  been  hunting  at  his  camps. 
They  had  along  with  them  two  very 
nice  moose  heads  and  one  bear  pelt, 
and  seemed  well  satisfied  with  their 
hunting  luck.  These  two  young  boys 
were  Jews  from  New  York  city  and 
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were  very  wealthy.  They  were  very 
pleasant  boys  to  talk  to.  One  of  them 
had  got  two  shots  at  two  nice  caribou, 
but  "had  missed  both  of  them,  one 
of  them  at  short  range,  about  twenty- 
five  yards,  standing  broadside.  This 
is  a  mistake  easily  made  when  one 
gets  in  too  big  a  hurry  and  especially 
if  one's  nerves  are  upset,  one's 
breath  coming  in  jerks.  We  listened 
to  their  experiences  for  a  time  and 
then  turned  in  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  at  6  o'clock  our 
vehicle  drove  up  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  eaten  we  piled  in  our  luggage  and 
started  for  camp,  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-four miles.  Once  we  crossed  the 
Tobique  River,  this  being  one  of  the 
best  salmon  rivers  in  Canada.  The 
salmon  come  up  the  Tobique  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  spawn.  When 
we  had  everything  on  our  wagon 
ready  to  start,  the  stable  boss  offered 
to  let  us  have  a  horse  for  hire. 
Stockhouse  took  one  but  I  preferred 
the  road  wagon  for  it  had  been  so 
long  since  I  had  ridden  horseback 
that  I  knew  I  should  be  uncomfort- 
ably stiff  were  I  to  choose  this  method 
of  locomotion.  I  boarded  the  wagon 
and  for  the  first  two  miles  everything 
moved  smoothly.  After  leaving  the 
settlement,  however,  the  soft  mud 
puddles  and  large  boulders  began  to 
show  up  in  the  road.  We  began  to, 
rock  first  to  one  side  of  the  wagon  and 
then -  to  the  other,  till  we  could  im- 
agine we  could  hear  our  teeth  chatter- 
ing and  just  about  this  point  I  bade 
our  driver  a  kind  farewell.  Clinch- 
ing my  gun  I  made  the  rest  of  the 
journey  by  foot  although  Mr.  Stock- 
house  at  various  times  pressed  me 
to  take  his  horse. 

At  noon  we  started  a  fire,  made  tea 
and  ate  our  lunch,  then  took  up  our 
journey  again,  Mr.  Stockhouse  taking 
che  lead  on  his  horse.  Some  time 
after  he  had  got  out  of  sight,  ahead 
of  us,  we  heard  two  shots  from  his 
shotgun.  When  we  came  up  to  him 
he  had  shot  a  red  fox  but  had  failed 
to  bring  it  down. 

At  4.30  we  arrived  a^  camp  number 
one.  It  surely  looked  good  and  we 
could  not  have  asked  anything  better. 
There  were  two  nice  rooms,  one  with 
a  cook-stove  and  two  beds  in  it  and 
the  other  with  two  beds  and  a  heater. 


The  next  day  we  went  hunting  and 
Angus  Nichcls  was  my  guide  and  a 
good-hearted  fellow  he  was  to  hunt 
with.  Guides  in  New  Brunswick  are 
not  allowed  to  carry  firearms  while 
guiding  a  party  or  a  hunter.  The 
hunter  must  do  his  own  shooting 
whether  he  is  a  good  shot  or  a  bad 
one.  The  guides  carry  an  axe,  some 
tea  and  the  lunch.  At  noon  it  is  the 
custom  oi  the  New  Brunswick  guide 
to  make  a  fire  in  some  dry  stump, 
orew  a  cup  of  tea,  and  fry  some 
bacon.  After  lunch  has  been  eaten 
a  rest  of  about  half  an  hour  is  taken 
and  then  guide  and  hunter  are  off 
again  for  the  rest  of  (he  day. 

The  first  day  out  I  saw  two  deer. 
One  of  them  was  a  fine  buck,  which 
I  Killed.  The  other  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  get  as  it  did  noc  suit  me. 
We  stayed  at  camp  number  one  for 
four  days,  eating  venison  and  hunt- 
ing and  on  the  fifth  day  we  moved 
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to  camp  number  two.  There  were 
two  hunters  in  this  camp,  both  from 
New  York  city,  one,  Mr.  John  M. 
Ccal,  and  another  whose  name  I  do 
not  recall.  Both,  however,  were 
splendid  fellows.  There  was  a  cook 
here,  too,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
hunt  and  our  meals  were  forthcoming 
when  meal  time  was  due.  Mr.  Coal 
was  one  of  the  fancy  clay  pigeon 
men,  who  had  taken  many  medals. 
When  turned  loose  on  two  very  fine 
bulls,  however,  he  missed  them  both 
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while  standing  at  short  range,  but 
blamed  the  miss  on  the  sights  of  his 
rifle.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  his 
partner  tell  his  hunting  experiences. 
While  he  and  his  guide  were  out  they 
ran  on  to  a'  large  ball  which  was 
standing  fifty  steps  off  while  the 
hunter  was  some  fifteen  steps  behind 
the  guide.  By  the  time  he  had 
caught  up  to  the  guide  he  had  the 
shakes.  He  tried  his  best  to  held 
the  gun  on  the  moose  but  could  not. 
He  then  sat  down  on  the  ground  but 
could  not  sit  still.  Then  he  got  up 
and  put  his  gun  alongside  a  tree  but 
he  was  still  shaking.  He  fired  at 
last,  however,  but  the  moose, ran  off 
untouched.  For  a  couple  of  miles 
they  followed  it  and  repeated  the  dose, 
but  Mr.  Moose  got  away  in  safety. 
This  same  man  and  his  guide  caught 
a  bear  in  a  trap  and  the  New  Yorker 
shooting  at  it  at  a  distance  of  ten 
feet,  cut  a  little  fur  from  its  stomach. 
However,  at  the  second  shot  he  hit 
it  behind  the  front  leg  and  put  an 
end  to  his  bearship.  This  fellow 
laughed  heartily  over  his  adventures 
once  they  were  over  but  confessed 
that  at  the  time  he  thought  he  would 
die,  that  he  could  hear  his  own  heart 
beating  so  loudly  that  it  drowned  the 
tick  of  his  watch  and  that  something 
rose  in  his  throat  completely  taking 
away  his  breath.  Nevertheless  he 
finally  succeeded  in  killing  a  nice 
caribou  and  a  small  moose  while  his 
companion,  Mr.  Coal,  killed  a  caribou 
but  refused  to  shoot  at  any  moose 
except  the  very  finest  and  largest 
specimens.  He  ended  up  with  going 
without  a  moose  but  he  and  his  guide 
also  caught  a  bear  in  a  trap  and  as 
that  trip  was  ended  left  after  bidding 
us  a  kind  farewell.  The  day  they 
left  George's  partner,  John,  said  that 
he  would  be  my  guide  for  one  day. 
He  and  I  accordingly  started  out  on 
the  trail  for  camp  three.  On  our 
way  we  ran  into  a  cock-spruce  part- 
ridge that  was  directly  in  our  path- 
way. It  showed  fight  by  spreading 
out  its  feathers  like  an  old  turkey 
gobbler  strutting  about  the  farm- 
yard, and  John  said  it  was  going  to 
take  my  red  sweater.  I  told  him  to 
cut  me  a  club  and  I  would  soon  knock 
the  fight  out  of  the  pugnacious  bird. 
While  he  was  getting  the  club  the 


bird  flew  up  into  a  small  tree  but  soon 
came  down  again,  evidently  trying 
to  pick  a  quarrel  as  it  came  walking 
out  of  a  log  not  more  than  eight  feet 
from  where  I  stood.  I  threw  a  stick, 
hitting  it  and  knocking  it  off  the  log. 
I  was  sure  I  had  killed  it  but  it  picked 
itself  up  and  then  flew  away. 

John  and  I  then  continued  on  our 
way.  Not  far  from  where  we  turned 
off  the  main  trail  a  large  buck  gave 
three  jumps,  landing  behind  a  clump 
of  balsam  trees,  stopping  there,  I  sup- 
pose, to  investigate  our  business.  I 
could  only  see  its  neck  between  twe 
trees  through  a  space  not  over  three 
inches  at  a  distance  of  sixty-three 
steps.  This  looked  as  uncertain  as 
throwing  heads  and  tails  to  get  a 
ball  through  a  small  space  and  only 
have  its  neck  for  a  target.  This  was 
my  only  chance.  I  took  plenty  of 
time  and  when  my  gun  cracked,  down 
went  this  beautiful  buck  which  was 
unable  to  lift  its  head  off  the  pretty 
moss  pillow  that  nature  had  prepared 
for  it.  This  particular  buck  is  now 
a  prime  favorite  among  my  collection 
of  mounted  heads,  having  ten  fine 
points,  the  two  beams  curving  as 
abruptly  as  an  elbow  and  from  his 
nose  to  his  eyes  he  is  nearly  as  black 
as  a  Southern  darkey.*  As  soon  as 
this  buck  went  down  John  jumped 
in  front  of  me  and  grabbing  my  hand 
congratulated  me  on  having  succeed- 
ed with  such  a  hard  shot. 

The  next  day  Angus  and  I  started 
for  the  caribou  barrens,  eleven  miles 
farther  on  in  the  wilderness.  We 
stopped  at  camp  number  three  on 
our  way,  spending  the  night  there 
and  taking  up  our  hike,  seven  miles 
beyond,  for  camp  number  five  the 
following  morning.  We  took  our 
time,  hunting  along  the  way,  and 
arrived  in  the  afternoon.  After  rest- 
ing for  a  while  we  went  to  the  barrens 
which  was  distant  from  camp  number 
five  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Just 
as  w$  stepped  out  of  the  bush  I  cast 
my  eyes  to  the  right  and  saw  eight 
caribou  in  one  band,  standing  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  paces  from  me, 
but  there  was  not  a  bull  in  the  bunch. 
Such  a  disappointment  as  this  was 
as  I  wanted  one  of  these  pretty 
animals  very  badly.  After  viewing 
us  for  a  short  time  they  started  to  run 
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but  every  few  moments  would  stop 
and  look  around.  We  could  see 
them  for  ^'distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
as  they  pafiged  along  over  the  beauti- 
ful barrenffftarpeted  with  the  pretty 
white  caribou  moss.  We  came  back 
to  the  camp  and  Angus  rolled  out 
some  biscuits  on  birch  bark,  put  them 
in  a  tin  fender  and  set  it  in  front  of 
the  lire  which  we  had  built  outside 
the  camp.  In  a  short  time  they  were 
ready  and  with  the  addition  cf  butter 
and  maple  syrup  made  an  appetizing 
meal. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for 
number  three  and  while  on  our  way 
we  looked  up  the  little  stream  that  is 
called  McNerry  Dead  Water,  and 
there  saw  a  very  fine  bull  moose 
standing  in  a  boggy  pond  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant.  I 
took  a  pull  at  his  ribs,  hitting  him 
back  of  the  front  shoulder.  He  start- 
ed to  turn  round  and  I  waited  till 
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he  got  the  other  side  turned  towards 
me,  then  gave  him  another  shot. 
•He  then  walked  out  of  the  water  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  and 
went  out  of  sight  in  the  bushes.  My 
guide  asked  if  I  thought  I  had  hit 
him.  I  told  him  I  had  for  the  second 
shot  I  saw  him  sway  a  little.  -HVJy 
guide  started  to  run  up  the  little 
brook  to  a  crossing,  calling  to  me  to 
hurry  that  he  would  soon  find  the 
bull.  When  we  got  over  the  brook 
there  he  lay,  dead,  two  balls  having 
entered  his  sides  from  my  Automatic 
with  which  George  had  said  I  might 


kill  one  if  I  could  hit  it  in  a  vital  spot, 
but  that  these  guns  were  not  good 
killers.  However,  I  think  he  changed 
his  mind  before  I  left  as  I  had  done 
some  very  good  work  with  this  same 
gun. 

Miles  Lewis  was  my  next  guide. 
He  and  I  started  out  on  a  long  ridge 
for  caribou  and  we  did  not  come  to 
any  water  with  which  we  could  make 
tea  until  2  o'clock.  We  then  started 
our  fire  and  while  we  were  eating  our 
lunch  I  told  him  we  had  better  eat  it 
all  for  that  might  be  the  last  we  would 
get  till  noon  the  next  day.  He  said 
we  would  get  back  to  camp  all  right 
as  he  knew  these  woods  quite  well. 
We  then  started  hunting  back  to- 
wards camp  but  by  4  o'clock  it  began 
to  look  to  me  as  though  we  were 
doomed  to%  spend  the  night  in  the 
timber.  We  kept  pegging  along,  how- 
ever, through  the  pine  thickets,  over 
logs  and  around  rocks  till  9  o'clock 
at  night.  We  both  felt  sure  we  were 
making  towards  camp  but  decided 
we  had  gone  a  round-about  way,  too 
far  to  the  left.  By  9  we  had  come  to 
a  beaver  meadow  that  we  had  hunted 
on  before,  and  now  we  knew  that  we 
were  only  three  miles  from  camp. 
Miles  and  I  knew  it  was  too  far  to  try 
to  make  camp  in  the  dark  and  thought 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  start  a 
fire  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  He  said 
there  was  a  lean-to  near  us  if  we 
could  locate  it,  with  pine  boughs  all 
ready  cut  and  a  good  dry  place  in 
which  to  sleep.  We  hunted  for  the 
path  leading  to  it  but  it  was  so  dark 
we  could  not  find  it.  We  then  start- 
ed a  fire  under  a  clump  of  trees  but 
the  rain  and  snow  were  coming  down 
on  us  from  all  sides  and  by  the  time 
we  had  our  fire  built  and  a  lean-to 
made  of  spruce  limbs  and  boughs 
we  were  almost  wet  to  the  skin.  At 
about  11  o'clock  the  rain  and  snow 
stopped  coming  down  and  we  set  to 
work  to  dry  our  clothes  so  we  could 
sit  or  lie  down  comfortably  and  per- 
haps get  a  nap.  Miles  looked  over 
at  me  then  and  said  he  had  been  a 
guide  and  had  worked  in  the  woods 
for  a  long  time  but  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  had  to  lie  out.  I  gave 
him  the  laugh  and  told  him  that  I 
was  perfectly  happy  to  think  I  had 
company.    Heretofore  I  had  hunted 
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alone.  He  saixljve  had  better  fix  our 
lunch  but  I  Jmen  remembered  that 
we  had  eaten  it  all  for  dinner.  He 
then  went  to  his  knapsack  and  took 
out  a  Tuxedo  box.  There  was  in  it 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one 
for  each  of  us,  and  I  was  so  hungry 
that  raw  potatoes  would  have  gone 
well  if  we  had  had  them.  As  it  was 
we  each  ate  our  little  dab  of  sugar  and 
it  certainly  did  help  a  little.  We 
split  some  dry  old  stumps  up  but 
they  were  pretty  hard  and  the  night 
very  cold  so  we  were  obliged  to  count 
the  stars  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Next  morning  we  reached  camp 
both  pretty  well  done  out  and  there 
we  stayed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  We  had  a  bear  trap  set  at  an 
old  caribou  carcass  but  decided  to 
change  it  to  another  place.  I  told 
my  guide  I  would  go  and  bring  it  in. 
When  I  got  to  within  sight  of  it  I 
saw  a  beautiful  red  fox  jump  out 
upon  a  log.  The  old  red  fellow  had 
been  getting  his  breakfast  off  our 
caribou  meat.  My  gun  cracked  and 
the  ball  drove  through  the  branches 
of  the  small  balsam  that  surrounded 
this  wise  old  beauty.  This  fellow, 
the  trap  and  my  gun,  were  quite 
sufficient  of  a  load  to  carry  a  distance 
of  five  miles. 

The  next  morning  Miles  and  I 
started  out  along  the  ridge  for  cari- 
bou. We  struck  a  trail  and  followed 
it  for  some  distance,  running  part  of 
the  way  in>n  attempt  to  overtake  it. 


After  going  a  long  distance  we  ran  on 
to  it.  It  was  a  big  bull  but  only  had 
four  prongs;  it  takes  six  prongs  on 
each  beam  to  clear  the  law.  We 
could  only  watch  him  as  he  marched 
off  in  safety.  Another  morning  we 
found  the  trails  of  four  caribou  and 
started  out  to  run  them  down.  The 
sleet  began  to  fall  and  succeeded  in 
blurring  the  tracks  so  that  we  could 
hardly  follow  them.  Miles  said  he 
had  no  faith  in  overtaking  them  under 
the  circumstances  but  I  tried  to  en- 
courage him  into  going  a  little  farther. 
He  then  told  me  to  do  the  watching 
and  he  would  try  to  follow  the  trail. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  one 
standing  about  sixty  yards  away. 
We  knelt  down  and  began  bawling 
to  imitate  a  calf  and  the  caribou 
walked  towards  us.  Soon  the  second 
one  came  on,  followed  by  the  third 
and  the  fourth,  all  walking  towards 
us.  None  of  them,  however,  had 
horns  so  in  a  short  time  we  set  out 
for  our  camp. 

While  on  my  New  Brunswick  trip 
I  saw  twenty-two  deer,  fourteen  Cari- 
bou and  twenty-three  moose  but  none 
of  the  caribou  had  horns  that  would 
clear  the  law  so  I  was  obliged  to  go 
out  without  one.  This  country  has 
seventeen  thousand  square  miles  of 
wilderness  and  contains  more  deer, 
and  moose  than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  quite  a  number 
of  caribou  and  foxes. 
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Hunting  Trophies  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass 


lATHEN  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  chose  the  hunting  territory  to  the  sportsman.  Here 

*      Yellowhead  Pass  as  a  means  of  thread-  are  some  of  the  trophies  secured  by  a  New 

ing  the  Rockies  and  reaching  the  Pacific  York  sportsman  who  outfitted  at  Jasper, 

Coast,  it  opened  up  a  magnificent  big  game  Alberta. 
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The  wolves,  the  hides  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  picture,  attacked  one  of  the  guides, 
Bob  Hargrave.  He  was  bringing  in  the 
horses,  when  without  any  warning  he  was 
attacked  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  numbering 
about  twenty-five.  He  made  for  a  tree,  but 
realizing  that  he  would  have  little  time  to 
climb,  he  backed  up  and  using  his  rifle  shot 
three  of  the  wolves  and  scattered  the  others. 

In  the  same  district  the  party  noticed  a 
large  grizzly  bear  fast  asleep  on  the  bank  of 
a  small  creek.  Disturbed  by  the  noise  the 
bear  plunged  into  the  water  and  crossed  the 
creek,  but  not  before  two  shots  were  fired  at 
him.  When  he  reached  the  other  bank,  and 
was  about  to  make  cover,  Donald  Phillips, 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  wounded  him  with 


a  shot.  The  bear  fell  back,  but  jumped  up 
again  and  disappeared  ou  t  of  sight.  Looking 
for  the  spot  where  the  bear  had  been  sleeping 
the  party  found  numerous  signs  of  wolf  tracks 
and  in  the  creek  they  found  a  partially  eaten 
carcass  of  a  moose,  which  the  wolves  had 
killed.  The  grizzly  had  evidently  beaten 
off  the  wolves,  made  his  dinner  off  the  moose 
and  had  pulled  the  carcass  into  the  water  to 
keep  the  wolves  from  getting  at  it. 

The  large  caribou  in  the  picture  is  of  the 
same  species  as  that  secured  by  the  Smith- 
sonian party,  who  were  in  the  district  north 
of  Mount  Robson  some  seasons  ago.  This 
caribou  is  classed  as  the  largest  species  in  the 
world.  ^ 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WESTERN 

GREBE 

N.  TOURNEUR 


MANY  are  the  barbarities  inflicted 
by  man  on  the  dumb  things  of 
nature,  but  especially  upon  the 
fowl  of  the  air.  There  is  no  sadder 
story  in  all  natural  history  than  that 
connected  with  the  grebe  of  the 
North- West  Pacific  Slope.  Four  years 
ago  many  were  the  pretty  scenes  they 
made  in  their  sequestered  haunts 
among  the  narrow  channels  of  the 
Klamath  Lake  district,  that  lies  be- 
tween California  and  Oregon,  where 
the  harmless  waterfowl  with  its  beau- 
tiful glistering  white  breast  and  silver- 
grey  back  has  had  its  home  for  cen- 
turies. The  lakes  of  this  region  are 
full  of  great  reeds  known  as  tules, 
that  in  time  form  floating  islands, 
the  new  stalks  every  year  shooting 
up  and  pressing  down  the  previous 
year's  growth  till  all  become  a  solid 
floating  mass.  Here  the  grebe  shapes 
a  platform  out  of  the  old  dry  tules, 
and  hollows  out  the  centre  cunningly 
for  its  nest,  and  here  the  she-bird 
lays  its  three  or  four  eggs,  and  rears 
her  young. 

Four  years  ago  in  this  region,  many 
were  the  charming  pictures  made  by 
the  mother  and  father  bird  and  their 
young  as  they  paddled  confident 
and  secure  in  the  water  around  their 
nest:  the  father  swimming  so  low 


that  he  was;Jiardly  to  be  seen,  and 
the  mother  "floating  a  little  higher 
to  keep  dry  the  three  tiny  chicks  ; 
that  nestled  on  her  back  under  the  sure 
shield  of  her  raised  wings.  Some- 
times one  of  the  little  ones  would 
daringly  slip  off  its  perch  on  the  thick 
warm  plumage  of  its  mother's  back, 
and  plunge  into  the  water,  and  swim 
over  to  its  father,  the  mother  care- 
fully attending  it.  As  it  would  climb 
on  to  its  father's  back  the  father 
would  duck  a  little,  then  dive  and 
make  off  with  the  youngster,  the 
mother  paddling  serenely  onward. 
A  second  or  two  later,  the  father  bird 
would  appear  again,  the  young  bird 
still  clinging  to  his  back,  and  appar- 
ently enjoying  its  plunge  with  im- 
mense relish. 

That  was  to  be  seen  four  years  ago. 
To-day  it  does  not  meet  the  eye, 
save  very,  very  rarely,  The  grebe  has 
been  killed  out  in  its  old  home — its 
home  before  Columbus  was  cradled. 
Too  late  did  the  State  of  Oregon  pass 
a  law  protecting  the  harmless  and 
beautiful  bird.  Fashion  and  the  con- 
ceit of  women  for  their  headgear 
has  nigh  exterminated  the  grebe. 

In  1914,  when  it  was  announced 
that  grebe  skins  would  be  considered 
marketable  for  fashioning  into  hat 
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ornaments,  hunters  turned  Lower 
Klamath  Lake  into  a  scene  of  carn- 
age. Their  profits  were  immense, 
and  crowds  of  backwoods  folk  in- 
vaded the  lake  region,  and  many 
thousands  of  birds  were  shot  down 
in  a  short  time.  Farmers  betook 
themselves  to  the  butchery  of  the 
grebe,  for  they  had  found  they  could 
go  out  in  early  morning,  and  earn 
more  at  fowling  than  by  a  fortnight's 
hard  drudgery  on  their  land.  And 
so  the  work  of  extinction  of  the  grebe 
went  on;  until,  by  now,  the  bird 
has  been  almost  harried  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Indeed,  grebe-hunting  has  been 
organized  into  a  prosperous  business 
— just  as  was  buffalo-hunting,  that 
also  put  an  end  to  the  buffalo — just 
as  hunting  the  bird-of-paradise,  the 
osprey,  and  many  another  species 
has  put  an  end  to  them  in  their  an- 
cestral homes. 

Fur  trading  companies  of  the 
North- West,  encouraged  by  the  high 
prices  and  greatening  demand  for 
grebe  skins,  have  engaged  their  entire 
force  of  hunters  to  quest  for  the  birds, 
and  as  the  plumage  remains  in  fash- 
ion, despite  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  war,  this  war  on  the 
grebe  seems  firmly  established. 

Expert  hunters  travelling  in  small 


bands  quickly  clear  up  even  the 
largest  of  the  remaining  breeding 
grounds,  some  men  killing  as  many 
as  400  grebe  in  a  forenoon.  After 
shooting  a  bird,  the  butcher  picks 
up  the  body,  cuts  off  the  wings  with 
an  axe,  throws  the  wingless  carcass 
on  its  stomach,  and  then  rips  the 
skin  down  the  back  from  neck  to 
tail,  but  he  takes  care  that  the  beauti- 
ful white  breast  and  silver-grey  back 
are  kept  clean.  Then  he  jerks  the 
skin  loose  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  and  severs  it  at  the  neck, 
and  pulls  the  whole  plumage  off. 

What  cares  he  for  the  many  pitiful 
little  tragedies,  where  the  mother  has 
been  shot  down  by  her  nest,  and  not 
found  by  him.  The  grey  chicks 
nestle  cheeping  and  helpless  about 
her  lifeless  body;  seeking  relief  from 
the  hunger  and  the  heat  that  kill, 
and  finding  it  not. 

Not  for  them,  ever  more,  the  shelter 
of  her  snowy  breast,  nor  the  joyous 
voyage  on  her  back;  while  the  father 
bird  paddles  close  by. 

Grebe  killing  flourishes  in  spite  of 
State  law  and  the  wardens.  Cali- 
fornia tanneries  daily  receive  boxes 
labelled  'coyote  skins,'  etc.,  and  so 
the  extinction  of  the  western  grebe 
proceeds  apace. 

It  is  a  lamentable  story. 


BOB  KRUGER 


Mark  G.  McElhinney 


Bob  Kruger,  little  canine  chap, 
Thy  life  is  beer  and  skittles, 
Thy  silken  ears  just  dangle  in 
Thy  plate  of  broken  victuals. 

Thou  art  an  independent  mite 
Not  overfond  of  strangers 
But  hast  a  corner  in  thy  heart 
For  guns  and  wildwood  rangers. 

Thou  art  a  dainty  little  dog, 
A  tabby  looks  quite  stronger 
But  that  thy  voice  might  well  befit 
A  body  somewhat  longer. 


When  thou  and  I  and  trusty  gun 

Together  take  an  outing 

Our  cup  is  full  of  joyousness 

As  through  the  bush  we're  scouting. 

When  fresh-laid  scent  thy  nostril  greets 
Thy  tonguing  rings  out  clearly 
Ah  Bob!  Thou  little  rascal  Bob, 
'Tis  then  I  love  thee  dearly. 

Then  here's  to  thee,  my  beagle,  Bob, 
Good  health  in  every  weather; 
May  thou  and  I  and  trusty  gun 
A  long  life  lead  together. 


Full  well  I  love  thy  little  self 
When  early  frosts  are  nipping, 
When  early  snows  are  on  the  ground 
And  cottontails  are  skipping. 


SOME  OLD  TIME  EXPERIENCES 


Robt.  MacNair 


ONE  of  the  earliest  historical 
records  we  have  of  primitive 
sport  is  probably  the  incident 
which  describes  Esau  going  out  to 
shoot  deer  for  his  decrepit  old  father, 
Isaac. 

Doubtless  the  "gunning"  was  done 
witti  some  ancient  model  of  the  cross- 
bow and  had  not  poor  Esau  come  in 
from  one  of  his  hunts  whining  tired, 
possibly  because  he  had  gone  too  long 
without  eating,  and  traded  off  his 
birthright  to  his  wily  brother  Jacob 
for  a  few  mouthfuls  of  pottage,  Esau's 
name  might  have  come  down  through 
the  ages  as  that  of  the  first  "dead 
game  sport."  However,  though  Esau 
might  have  been  an  excellent  shot, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  he  brought 
venison  to  Isaac,  he  was  not  a  "dead 
game  sport"  and  could  not  "play  the 
game." 

While  it  would  seem  that  in  our 
present  era  environment  has  much  to 
do  with  our  selection  of  outdoor 
sports  natural  sports  should  be,  to  the 
thoroughly  normal  individual  what 
is  termed  "second  nature"  to  the 
temperament. 

When  our  Canadian  cousin  came 
to  make  his  home  in  our  community 
there  were  two  sturdy  young  lads  of 
the  outdoor  type  living  in  our  country 
home  and  spending  all  their  recess 
hours  in  the  forest.  With  the  coming 
of  the  winter  season  there  was  much 
talk  of  a  tremendous  migratory  flight 
of  ducks  and  geese  and  the  thought 
that  was  uppermost  in  the  lads'  minds 
was  that  as  wild  ducks  travelled  in 
large  Hocks  very  naturally  they  should 
be  easy  to  bag,  either  flying  or 
sitting.  A  duck  hunt  was 
accordingly  arranged  for,  to  take 
place  during  Christmas  week,  for 
then  the  ducks  were  most  numerous 
and  at  that  time  the  weather  for  duck 
shooting  was  ideal.  Cousin  Frank 
was  most  kind  in  selecting  excellent 
blinds  (the  tall  lake  grass  afforded 
good  natural  blinds)  for  the  ambitious 
young  duck  slayers.  We  started  out 
at  the  end  of  what  had  been  a  very 


drizzling  winter  day  and  the  ducks 
seemed  to  be  flying  in  every  direction. 
Acting  upon  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  because  ducks  often  flew  in 
flocks  they  were  easy  to  bag  there 
were  a  whole  lot  of  shells  wasted  with 
scarcely  a  feather  flying  to  encourage 
the  tyro  sports.  Which  recalls  a  wing 
shot  who  when  he  failed  to  drop  a 
bird  shouted: 

"By  jingo,  I  made  the  feathers 
fly,"  which  as  it  was  several  times 
repeated  brought  forth  the  retort 
from  an  accompanying  friend: 

"Yes,  but  the  meat  flew  with  the 
feathers." 

Heartily  discouraged  the  young 
sports  were  about  ready  to  "throw  up 
the  sponge"  when  cousin  Frank,  dis- 
covering the  unhappy  plight  of  his 
young  companions  came  over  to  the 
blinds  to  point  out  the  difficulty  and 
to  indicate  a  remedy.  He  pointed  out 
to  the  young  shooters  that  in  aiming 
the  gun  at  the  flying  ducks  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  allow  both 
for  the  distance  the  charge  must 
travel  and  for  the  speed  of  the  flyer. 

"Here  comes  a  flock  of  teal"  called 
out  Cousin  Frank.  "Hold  your  gun 
on  a  line  three  feet  in  front  of  your 
target." 

Bang!  Down  came  a  blue  winged 
teal  and  from  the  other  fellow's  gun 
another  duck  dropped.  The  two 
successful  shots  terminated  the  first 
day's  shooting,  though  only  two 
ducks  were  secured  we  were  as  de- 
lighted as  though  we  had  killed  fifty. 

Having  learned  how  to  hold  the 
gun  we  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of 
the  sport. 

That  same  winter  when  the  ducks 
had  about  cleared  up  the  wild  rice 
and  other  lake  food  and  had  gone  into 
the  swamp  to  feed  on  moss,  cousin 
Frank  suggested  that  I  join  him  on 
another  duck  shoot. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing 
that  the  only  attraction  in  a  duck 
swamp  hunt  lies  in  the  contest  with 
the  ducks.  The  ground  in  the  swamp 
was  very  wet  and  uncomfortable  to 
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camp  on  and  the  nights  often  rend- 
ered miserable  by  the  old  hoot  owl's 
calls  and  occasionally  the  blood  curd- 
ling scream  of  a  panther. 

After  a  very  successul  shoot  not 
far  from  the  end  of  a  lake  that  ran 
well  into  the  swamp  our  camp  was 
pitched  under  a  large  tree  that  af- 
forded fairly  good  protection  from  the 
heavy  dew  and  after  an  early  supper 
the  sports,  who  were  very  tired  after 
the  day's  hunt,  turned  in.  A  few 
rods  away  from  the  camping  site  the 
two  saddle  horses  were  tied  to  swing- 
ing limbs  and  just  as  we  were  about 
losing  consciousness  the  horses  began 
a  frantic  jumping  and  snorting.  Evi- 
dently they  were  trying  with  all  their 
might  to  break  away  from  the  swing- 
ing limbs.  Suddenly  there  broke  in 
on  the  sounds  the  horses  were  making 
a  fearful  scream.  Cousin  Frank, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  a  practised 
woodsman,  hurriedly  slipped  on  his 
boots,  ordered  me  to  get  a  bright  fire 
going  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
disappeared  with  his  gun.  Scon  I 
heard  a  terrific  crash  as  though  a  tree 
limb  had  broken  off,  then  more  loud 
snorting  from  the  horses,  followed  by  a 
gun  report  that  seemed  to  echo  and 
reverberate  throughout  the  great 
silent  swamp  for  almost  five  minutes. 
The  dying  echoes  were  followed  by  a 
silence  that  seemed  all  the  more  silent 
for  the  sounds  that  had  gone  before. 
I  called  out: 

"What  did  you  shoot?"  Cousin 
Frank  began  to  laugh,  doubtless  at 
my  excited  tones  for  I  was  wrought 
up  to  a  very  nervous  pitch.  Cousin 
Frank  had  a  very  peculiar  laugh.  The 
first  two  loud  "haw  haws"  of  his 
laugh  were  followed  usually  by  a  loud 
intake  of  breath  that  made  his  laugh 
amusing  to  listen  to  but  somewhat 
tiresome  if  persisted  in. 

At  this  moment  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  an  exhibition  of  his  laughing 
prowess.  However,  I  had  to  wait 
until  his  first  spasm  had  subsided 
before  he  called  "Come  here."  Hur- 
riedly, and  as  best  as  I  could,  I  made 
a  bee  line  through  the  thick  under- 
brush going  a  distance  of  possibly 
some  three  hundred  paces  from  camp. 

Lying  on  the  ground  beside  my 
companion  lay  an  enormous  long  tail 
cat  as  dead  as  a  herring.  Before 


Frank  could  answer  my  question 
"What  is  it?"  he  had  started  in  to 
laugh  again  and  I,  recalling  the  loud 
blood  curdling  scream  heard  some 
little  time  before,  remembered  that 
such  a  horrible  sound  could  have 
come  only  from  a  panther. 

When  my  cousin's  hilarity  had  at 
last  subsided  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  walked  almost  to  within  reach  of 
the  big  cat  who  was  crouching  on  a 
big  log  evidently  waiting  until  the 
hunter  should  get  near  enough  £pr  a 
sure  spring.  However,  the  cat's  cal- 
culation, while  it  mighc  have  worked 
with  some  other  sportsman  whose, 
eyes  were  not  so  sharp  or  whose 
hunting  instincts  were  not  so  keen,  was- 
not  well  made  in  this  instance. 

"Looking  carefully  ahead  of  me" 
continued  my  cousin,  "and  close  to 
the  ground  I  saw  plainly  two  angry 
eyes  shining  like  balls  of  fire.  It  was 
but  the  work  of  a  second  to  place  a 
charge  of  double  B's  squarely  between 
the  eyes,  at  not  more  than.. twenty- 
five  feet. 

f  "At  the  crack  of  the  gun  there  was 
one  tremendous  leap.  However,  in- 
stead of  landing  near  where  I  stood 
the  old  cat  went  into  a  brush  pile.  A 
noble  specimen  he  was — of  his  kind — 
but  somehow  or  other  I  have  never 
had  any  respect  for  this  sneaky 
animal  who  is  always  on  the  watch 
to  "put  one  over  on  you"  when  you 
least  expect  it. 

Although  our  hunting  horses  al- 
lowed us  to  tie  most  anything  we 
liked  on  their  backs  they  surely 
exhibited  considerable  antipathy  to 
the  panther.  Having  left  the  old  cat 
where  he  was  killed  till  morning,  wej 
returned  after  breakfast  to  the  spot 
purposing  to  drag  him  into  camp. 
We  had  quite  a  circus  when  we  got 
the  horses  where  they  could  get  a 
smell  of  the  big  fellow,  a  circus  that 
pretty  nearly  ended  in  our  having  to 
walk  the  fifteen  miles  distance  to  our 
home.  Finally,  as  Frank  wished  to 
have  the  big  cat's  pelt,  we  decided 
to  butcher  or  skin  him  then  and  there. 
The  panther's  skin  was  then  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  swamp  plant,  the 
same  having  a  distinct  odor  of  it  its 
own,  then  placed  in  an  oat  sack  and 
tied  to  the  saddle. 

The   day  following   the   panther j 
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I  -episode  we  had  another  fine  duck 
shoot. 

On  a  little  knoll,  surrounded  by 
1  shallow  swamp  water,  we  were  en- 
e  abled  to  put  in  the  scores  so  rapidly 
1  that  at  times  our  guns  became  so 
e   heated  that  it  was  difficult  to  hold 

them.  The  spot  selected  happened 
^  to  be  a  favorite  feeding  place  for 
J  mallards,  teal,  and  redheads  and  by 

the  time  the  sun  was  disappearing 
a  behind  the  heavy  wood  to  the  west 
e  we  had  about  all  the  ducks  that  our 
a  two  horses  could  carry  when  added  to 

these  were  our  weights  and  that  of 
"  the  big  panther  skin. 

The  following  winter  when  once 
ie  more  the  holiday  season  came  around 
ls  I  was  invited  to  accompany  my 
„  Canadian  cousin  to  his  old  home  in 

the  far  north.    Wing  shooting  has 

0  always  appealed  to  me  as  being  the 
T  acme  of  sport  to  be  had  with  a  shot 
)S  gun  and  glowing  accounts  of  this  kind 

1  of  sport  had  been  given  me  by  Cousin 
11 1  Frank.  He  was,  however,  a  famous 
f  deer  slayer  too  but  had  one  trait  that 

sometimes  got  him  into  difficulties 
is  with  other  sportsmen  occupying  the 
ii-  same  camp  as  himself.  If  this  woods- 
ic  man  thought  that  some  other  fellow 
A  would  most  likely  miss  a  deer  that 
-  went  through  his  runway  when  the 
e  hounds  were  heard  coursing  towards 
()  that  particular  runway  Cousin  Frank 

i  was  very  apt  to  slip  into  the  woods 

ii  out  of  sight  and  gunshot  of  the  other 
fellow  and  shoot  the  deer.    On  one 

ii  occasion  this  trick  was  played  on 
•  myself.  However,  this  time  the  shot 
Ii  did  not  connect,  except  to  break  one 
ti  hind  leg  near  the  foot.  The  deer  was 
s  turned  from  my  runway  and  I  mount- 
ed my  horse  to  try  and  head  it  off. 
0!  I  saw  at  a  distance  that  it  was  crippled 
I  and  that  a  fast  pack  of  hounds  was 

0  gaining  on  it  as  it  headed  for  an  open 
field  of  boggy  ground.     Luckily  I 

t  found  a  circling  road,  kept  parallel 
if  with  the  chase  and  when  the  pack 
closed  in  on  the  deer  it  was  an  easy 

1  matter  to  shoot  twice.  I  carried  in 
i  this  deer  as  my  own. 

[  Except  for  this  peculiarity  our 
Canadian  cousin  was  strictly  fair  as  a 
sportsman  and  very  generous  too. 


It  was  indeed  a  joy  to  wander 
through  the  great  spruce  forests 
listening  tc  the  musical  whir  of  the 
wild  grouse  and  when  weary  with 
long  tramping  to  sit  upon  a  grey 
boulder  and  sleep  in  the  awe  inspiring 
silence  of  nature's  wonderful  park 
areas.  There  was  quite  enough  sheet- 
to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious sportsman  but  there  was  as 
well  something  else  to  enjoy  besides 
the  excitement  of  killing  the  wild 
flushers.  There  was  that  feeling  of 
freedom  and  complete  release  from 
the  vexations  of  every  day  life  that 
comes  to  one  far  away  in  the  bush. 
Probably  that  class  of  sportsmen 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
"tin  soldier  spores,"  individuals  that 
delight  in  conventional  ways  of  doing 
things,  would  have  become  restless 
under  such  an  environment  imagining 
that  the  world  of  noise  and  dust  and 
hum  was  not  getting  on  as  it  should 
without  them,  but  to  us  this  ex- 
perience in  the  wilds  was  a  source  of 
very  real  pleasure. 

Another  sport  that  my  cousin 
helped  to  initiate  me  into  was  that  of 
revolver  shooting.  Although  he  was 
decidedly  left-handed,  and  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  was  gone  as  the 
result  of  a  bullet  wound,  the  pull  of  his 
left  hand  was  almost  as  steady  as 
though  the  gun  were  held  in  a  vise. 

Crows  are  somewhat  like  poor  re- 
lations, "always  with  as"  and  when 
in  order  to  rest  the  big  pointer.  Nero, 
the  grouse  hunting  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  we  had  no  end  cf  sport 
hiding  among  thick  hemlocks,  calling 
up  the  crows  by  imitating  their 
squawky  voices.  When  one  chanced 
to  light  upon  a  convenient  perch  a 
bullet  from  a  Smith  and  Wesson  .38 
special  was  sent  out  to  rip  up  the  old 
shiny  black  suit.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  Sportsmen  who  really  know 
how  to  shoot  are  those  whose  opinions 
are  most  valuable  in  recommending 
the  merits  of  a  gun.  This  one  knew 
guns  and  how  to  shoot  them  and  he 
swore  by  the  Smith  and  Wesson 
special  and  no  argument  could  change 
his  opinion. 


A  TOILET  SET  FOR  THE  CAMPER 


E.  G.  Brewer 


CUSTOM  makes  slaves  of  us  all. 
We  may  go  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  to  escape  the  arti- 
ficial existence  that  envelops  the  city 
dweller,  but  if  we  are  to  be  comfort- 
able we  must  shave,  scrub  our  hands, 
clean  our  teeth,  and  comb  or  brush 
our  hair — that  is  those  of  us  who, 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  any. 

Probably  there  are  many  who  have 
tried,  as  the  writer  has,  to  do  with- 
out the  tools  of  the  toilet  and  sub- 
stitute sand  for  soap,  a  bit  of  rag 
wrapped  around  the  finger  for  a 
mouthswab  and  tooth  brush,  while 
the  hair  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
or  the  simple  attention  the  fingers 
passed  through  it  could  give,  but 


chin,  a  two  or  three  days'  stubble 
becomes  very  irritating. 

Granted  that  we  must  take  certain 
articles  with  us  into  1he  wilderness 
to  minister  to  our  bodily  health  and 
comfort,  it  only  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  what  are  the  necessities 
and  then  devise  some  compact  means 
of  carrying  them.  Obviously  the 
toilet  cases  generally  offered  for  sale 
in  leather  goods  and  jewelry  stores 
are  too  bulky  and  heavy  to  be  given 
a  thought  by  the  man  who  packs 
hi,s  own  stuff;  so  the  usual  method  is 
simply  tr;  gather  together  a  collection 
of  the  necessary  junk  and  carry  it 
wrapped  up  in  a  towel,  canvas  roll 
or  sponge  bag.    This  necessitated  too 


Shaving  brush  and  shaving  soap  in  one 
holder 


Showing  shaving  set  open 


the  wilds  have  never  produced  a 
substitute  for  the  razor.  The  Indian 
youth  plucked  the  down  from  his 
chin  as  it  appeared,  but  the  white 
man  has  to  shave  or  grow  a  beard; 
and  to  one  who  is  used  to  a  smooth 


much  mental  effort  to  remember  each 
article  needed,  and  the  chance  of 
losing  articles  in  camp  is  too  great, 
to  suit  the  writer,  so  he  determined 
to  once  and  for  all  settle  the  camp 
toilet  article  question,  and  here  is 
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cake  of  soap,  and  the  other  side  is 
packed  with  snap,  a  fine  grime  re- 
mover. This  is  just  enough  to  last 
the  writer  for  a  two  weeks'  trip.  The 
hair  brush  proved  a  sticker  for  a  long 
time,  nothing  could  be  found,  even 
by  rummaging  through  the  stocks  of 
the  wholesale  houses,  that  was  small 
enough,  and  that  had  a  thin  flat  back. 
The  trouble  with  most  of  the  military 
brushes  is  their  weight  owing  to  the 
tremendously  heavy  backs.  Finally 


The  Toilet  Case  closed  and  open 


how  he  did  it. 

The  list  of  articles  selected  com- 
prised : — 

Shaving  outfit — razor,  strop,  mir- 
ror (metal),  shaving  brush,  shaving 
stick.  Cleansing  agents — soap  and 
snap  (in  aluminum  box).  Sundries- 
one  military  hair  brush,  comb,  nail 
clippers,  nail  file,  tooth  brush  and 
cover. 

The  problem  then  resolved  itself 
into  assembling  these  articles  into  a 


case  so  that  any  one  would  be  instant- 
ly accessible,  and  yet  be  small  and 
light  enough  to  suit  even  the  most 
finicky  go-light  crank. 

A  description  of  some  of  the  articles 
may  be  of  interest  here.  The  razor 
is  just  a  razor. — The  writer  fortunate- 
ly learned  how  to  shave  properly  in 
his  youth.  The  strop  had  to  be 
made  to  order.  The  mirror  is  a  thin 
piece  of  brass,  three  and  a  quarter 
by  four  and  a  half  inches,  highly  pol- 
ished and  nickel  plated.  They  are 
used  extensively  by  Canadian  and 
British  officers  and  men  on  active 
service,  as  they  are  unbreakable,  and 
for  this  reason  are  valuable  to  camp- 
ers. Shaving  brush  and  stick — these 
two  articles  are  combined  in  one  in 
the  most  compact  and  ingenious  man- 
ner. It  took  many  a  search  through 
the  stocks  of  the  largest  stores  before 
this  article  was  discovered.  It  is  of 
British  manufacture  which  means  of 
course  highest  quality.  Folded  it  is 
three  inches  long  by  one  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  soap  box  of  aluminum  is  div- 
ided in  half;  one  side  takes  a  half 


the  manufacturer  was  appealed  to, 
arid  persuaded  to  make  up  a  special 
oval  shaped  brush,  four  inches  by 
two  and  three-quarters  with  a  flat 
back  that  is  just  one-quarter  inch 
thick,  and  with  the  best  bristles  that 
are  one  inch  long.  The  comb  was 
an  easy  matter.  The  nail  clippers 
and  file  is  a  well  made  little  instru- 
ment of  much  superior  workmanship 
to  the  trashy  article  usually  sold  for 
this  purpose.  The  tooth  brush  is 
the  usual  article  but  with  a  thin  and 
flat  handle  and  with  a  protector  for 
the  bristles. 

The  illustration  shows  these  articles 
compactly  assembled  in  a  light  pig 
skin  leather  case  that  measures  when 
folded  six  and  a  half  by  four  and  a 
half  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches. 
This  is  the  smallest  and  most  com- 
plete case  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
writer's  privilege  to  see,  and  yet  it 
contains  all  the  necessary  articles 
to  keep  one  clean  and  comfortable. 

It  was  designed  for  short  tramps  of 
a  few  days,  week-ends  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  canoe  trips  of  a  week  or  two. 

No  mental  effort  is  required  now 
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when  packing  the  outfit,  and  all 
chance  of  leaving  some  essential  be- 
hind has  been  eliminated. 

For  extended  travel  or  long  ex- 


ploring trips  where  more  supplies 
would  have  to  be  carried,  it  probably 
would  not  do,  but  for  the  use  the 
writer  puts  it  to  it  has  proved  ideal. 


HOW  HARRY  COLE  FAILED  TO  GET 

HIS  DEER 

Anon 


WE  were  in  camp  at  head-quar- 
ters, waiting  for  orders  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  country  for  our 
fall  work  of  wood-cutting.  Time  lay 
heavy  on  our  hands  in  the  interval  of 
waiting",  and  one  night  as  we  were 
having  a  smoke  some  of  the  boys  got 
telling  stories  of  deer-hunting  ex- 
periences. Story  followed  story  and 
Harry  Cole,  a  good  woodsman,  though 
usually  a  man  of  few  words,  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  his  experience  in  cari- 
bou hunting.  He  was  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  to  tell  his  story,  which  he 
gave  in  the  vernacular.  I  shall  not, 
however,  attempt  to  reproduce  this 
here  but  will  tell  his  story  in  as  plain 
English  as  I  can. 

"The  year  that  Peary  found  the 
North  Pole,  with  our  own  Bob  Bart- 
lett  as  second  in  command,  I  was  at 
the  Company's  camps  getting  ready 
to  start  log  cutting.  We  had  not 
much  to  do  and  time  was  of  little 
value.  Knowing  that  our  food  supply 
would  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  some  venison  Tom  King  and  I 
decided  to  go  in  quest  of  a  deer.  We 
started  off  early  one  morning,  our 
objective  being  a  pond  or  lake,  some 
three  miles  away,  near  which  deer 
were  usually  to  be  had.  We  tramped 
all  day  but  saw  no  sign  of  the  lordly 
caribou.  About  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
getting  a  deer  and  before  starting 
back  for  camp  proceeded  to  get  a 
'mug-up' — something  to  eat.  We 
made  our  fire  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
put  the  kettle  on  and  began  to  smoke 
our  pipes.  Just  as  we  were  about  to 
have  something  to  refresh  us  for  the 
home  journey  King  sprang  up  and  in 
an  excited  tone  sang  out: 
There's  a  deer,  old  chap  ' 


"I  looked  and  saw,  just  taking  to  the  j 
water  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  \ 
an  old  stag.    We  got  a  little  bit 
excited  but  lost  no  time  in  planning  . 
for  the  fight.    The  stag  was  about  I 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  usjf 
making  for  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake.    Near  where  we  had  made  our  j 
fire  an  old  boat  was  hauled  up  on  the  I 
beach.    She  had  been  used  by  the  i 
loggers  in  the  spring  and  had  become  I 
leaky.   The  oars  were  under  her  keel,  i 
Hastily  launching  the  boatr  we  put  j 
in  the  oars  and  the  bail  bucket.  King 
took  the  sculling  oar;  I  had  the  bow. 
As  we  put  the  boat  ahead  King  re- 
ported the  movements  <i  the  deer. 
Caribou  do  not  swim  fast  and  before 
very  long  we  had  gained  on  the 
animal.    Nearer  and  nearer  we  got.  j 
When  nearly  up  to  the  stag  a  happy ; 
thought  struck  me.    Why  not  have 
the  stag  do  the  towing.    It  would 
lessen  the  labor  for  us  and  give  us 
time  to  bail  out  the  boat  into  which 
the  water  had  risen  some  four  or  five 
inches  during  the  time  of  oar  pursuit 
of  the  deer.    Making  a  bight  in  the 
end  of  the  painter  I  threw  it  and  it 
settled  round  the  antlers  of  the  stag 
who  continued  for  the  south  shore  of 
the  lake,  towing  our  boat.    King  in 
the  meantime  was  bailing  out  the 
water.    I  was  on  the  bow  athwart 
with  my  gun  raised  and  on  the  full 
cock,  dead  on  the  stag.  All  was  going 
well  and  visions  of  venison  cooked  in 
the  ways  we  liked  best  loomed  up 
before  us.    The  stag  was  nearingj 
shore  when  suddenly  something  hap-j 
pened  which  was  not  on  our  program. 
The  bow  of  the  boat  rose  unexpected-i 
ly.    I  went  over  the  thwart  while 
King  pitched  over  the  counter  of  the 
boat  and  into  the  water.    The  gun 
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went  off,  the  boat  began  first  to  fill 
with  water  and  then  sank  to  the 
bottom  leaving  us  waist  high  in  her. 
The  deer  meantime  had  left  us  and 
was  making  for  the  shore.  We 
scrambled  ashore  as  best  we  could 
and  held  an  enquiry  meeting  on  cause 
and  effect.  We  then  waded  out  to 
the  boat  and  retrieved  her.  An  ex- 
amination showed  that  the  bow  had 
been  taken  right  out  of  the  boat  and 
that  her  planks  had  spread.  The 
stem,  ring-bolt  and  painter  were 
gone.  The  deer  was  off  like  the 
* 'Wandering  Jew,"  fated  to  travel 
until  exhaustion,  with  five  yards  of 
inch  rope  attached  to  his  antlers  and 
the  stern  of  the  boat  securely  fastened 
tQ  the  ring-bolt — roped  and  logged 
on  his  mad  race  for  freedom  from 
whatever  was  behind  him.  We  sized 


up  the  situation  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  deer  reached 
shoal  water  he  had  got  a  footing  on 
the  bottom  and  that  feeling  the 
ground  under  him  he  had  given  a 
bound  which  naturally  raised  the  bow 
of  the  boat  and .  sent  me  over  the 
thwart.  The  explosion  of  the  charge 
in  the  gun  gave  him  a  fresh  start, 
doubtless,  and  served  to  add  to  his 
fright.  The  strain  was  more  than 
the  old  boat  could  bear  and  the  deer 
when  he  left  for  the  woods  did  so 
with  the  painter,  stern  and  ring-bolt 
trailing  behind  him. 

We  returned  to  our  fire-place,  got 
something  to  eat,  wrung  out  our  wet 
clothes  and  made  for  headquarters, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  our  day's 
work  and  ashamed  to  let  our  chums 
know  what  had  really  happened." 


A  FISHING  STORY  FROM  B.  C. 

"Nemo" 


ON  August  8th,  I  happened  to  be  stranded 
for  a  few  hours  at  Nakusp,  a  junction 
point  for  steamer  and  rail  on  tne  Arrow 
Lakes  in  British  Columbia,  Canada.  "Why 
not  go  fishing?"  I  thought,  and  walked  up  the 
village  to  find  some  tackle.  Being  a  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  the  stores  were  all  closed, 
but  there  was  a  hotel  and  the  hotel  had  pro- 
bably a  Manager  and  the  Manager  was  pro- 
bably a  fisherman.  (B.C.""  is  not  yet  "dry"). 
He  was  a  fisherman,  but  he  was  also  a  pessi- 
mist. "I  have  just  one  hook",  he  said,  "but 
it  won't  catch  anything.  The  only  hook  I 
ever  had  that  did  catch  anything  was  lost  in 
the  lake  last  Sunday.  However,  you  can  have 
my  rowboat  and  the  exercise  (looking  at  my 
slender  person)  will  do  you  good. 

The  hook  was  certainly  nothing  much  to 
look  at,  but  with  a  piece  of  red  flannel,  some 
silver  paper  off  a  chocolate  drop  and  a  piece 
of  meat  that  suggested  the  year  One,  I  set  out 
with  three  fellow  travellers,  similarly  stranded, 


to  try  my  luck. 

We  rowed  and  we  rowed  and  we  rowed,  past 
three  anchored  motorboats  each  containing  a 
fisherman  in  a  bad  temper.  Zuip!  A  strike — 
two  little  tugs  and  than  a  big  tug  and  then  I 
hauled  in.  Great  heavens!  A  fish — said 
everybody,  when  a  six  pound  char  came  flop- 
ping overboard. 

There  was  slill  half  an  hour  to  train  time, 
so  out  went  the  line  again,  and  again  we  rowed 
and  we  rowed  and  we  rowed.  Zuip! — another 
strike — and  then  1  hauled  in. 

But  this  time  it  was  only  a  log.  As  I  was 
disentangling  the  hook  I  saw  something 
shining.  Would  you  believe  it?  It  was  the 
hook  that  our  friend,  the  hotel  manager,  had 
lost  the  Sunday  before.  We  brought  it  back 
to  the  hotel  in  triumph,  and  he  identified  it  as 
the  missing  spinner.  As  I  handed  him  back 
his  other  hook  with  the  red  flannel  and  the 
silver  paper  still  attached,  "Some  bait!"  he 
said  "Some  bait!" 


THE  OLD  TIME  RIVER  BRIGADE 


R.  J.  Fraser 


WHO  has  not  read  with  interest 
the  old  tales  of  the  fur  brigades 
and  the  reckless,  carefree  voy- 
ageurs  who  drove  their  huge  birch- 
barks  and  cumbersome  bateaus  over 
the  wide  lakes  and  turbulent  streams 
into  the  heart  of  the  great  West! 
The  picturesqueness  that  surrounded 
the  exploits  of  these  early  pioneers 
of  transportation  is  known  to  us 
only  in  the  stories  of  those  adventur- 
ous times.  With  the  coming  of  the 
steamboat  and  railway  there  followed 
the  passing  of  the  voyageur  and  his 
freight  brigade.  But  old  institutions, 
though  dead  and  almost  forgotten, 
are  sometimes  revived  under  the  stress 
of  necessity  and  commercialized  as 
never  before,  and  though  many  de- 
cades have  passed  since  the  last  old- 
time  river  flotilla  swept  boisterously 
up  our  streams  the  cycle  is  now  com- 
plete. Last  spring  one  of  the  north- 
ern rivers  witnessed  a  rejuvenation 
of  the  old  days  when  the  enterprising 
Revillon  traders  wrote  a  new  page  in 
the  story  of  the  North. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of 
their  posts  in  the  James'  Bay  country 
this  firm  has  chartered  an  ice-break- 
ing steamer  each  summer  and  loaded 
it  with  the  year's  supply  of  provisions 
and  trade  goods  for  the  north  and 
sent  it  forth  to  pierce  the  frozen 
barriers  of  Hudson  Straits.  Seldom 
did  it  reach  its  destination  before  the 
latter  part  of  August.  Often  it  was 
much  later.  For  over  two  hundred 
years  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has 
done  the  same,  and  this  past  summer 
they  made  no  departure  from  the 
usual  custom.  They  could  not,  for 
their  far-flung  posts  reach  into  the 
Arctic  wastes  and  the  only  practicable 
access  thereto  &  by  the  sea.  And  so 
for  the  fifth  season  the  big  steam  ice- 
breaking  sealer  "Nascopie"  sailed  for 
the  bay  under  the  flag  of  the  H.B.C. 

The  Revillon  traders,  though,  were 
"up  against  it."  The  vessel,  "Ad- 
venture" which  in  past  years  they 
had  chartered  for  the  voyage,  was 
now  sold  to  the  Russian  government 
and  other  charter  rates,  which  for 


the  Hudson  Bay  route  even  in  ordin- 
ary times  are  extremely  high,  were 
now  prohibitive.  And  so,  in  Mon- 
treal, instead  of  assembling  the  tons 
and  tons  of  freight  on  the  wharf  for 
transhipment  by  sea  the  manager  of 
the  James  Bay  district  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  height  of  land  and  sought 
there  an  opening  into  the  north.  In 
the  recently-constructed  Transcon- 
tinental railway  and  the  broad  swift 
waters  of  the  Albany  streams  he 
found  it. 

Instead  of  filling  up  the  warehouse 
on  the  Montreal  docks  a  new  ware- 
house rose  last  spring  on  the  bank  of 
the  Pugwachuan  river,  where  the 
Transcontinental  crosses  that  stream 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  Cochrane. 
This  was  in  April.  From  then  till 
near  the  end  of  May  boat-building 
operations  were  carried  on  and,  when 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the 
ice  showed  signs  of  going  out,  thirty 
shallow,  flat-bottom  barges,  each  cap- 
able of  carrying  fifteen  tons  of  freight, 
were  ready  to  take  the  water.  From 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Nipigon 
region  came  a  gang  of  horny-handed, 
bearded  men,  whose  bronze  skin  and 
alert  eyes  proclaimed  them  "white 
water"  men.  They  were  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  voyageurs,  the  main- 
stay of  the  pioneer  river  brigades, 
once  more  about  to  come  into  their 
own.  There  were  fifty  of  them  and 
for  the  work  on  hand  their  numbers 
were  few  enough. 

Four  hundred  tons  of  freight  were 
piled  in  the  warehouse,  and  when  at 
last  Old  Winter  grudgingly  let  go  its 
grip  of  the  river  the  brigade  set  to 
work.  WThen  the  last  cake  of  ice 
had  tumbled  over  the  rapid  beneath 
the  bridge  the  barges  were  launched 
and  quickly  filled  with  boxes,  barrels 
and  packets.  Forty  tons  of  coal,  for 
the  company's  little  distributing 
steamer,  still  in  its  winter  berth  at 
Moose,  were  included  in  the  cargo. 
Many  a  heavy  piece  of  freight,  in- 
cluding cumbersome  mining  machin- 
ery, at  one  time  or  another,  had  been 
taken  by  canoe  and  river  boat  down 
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the  Albany's  sister  streams,  the  Mis- 
sinnibi,  Mattagami  and  Abittibi,  but 
not  for  many  a  decade  past  had  the 
Northern  Ontario  waterways  seen 
freighting  on  such  a  scale  as  this. 
Verily,  this  was  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
good  old  days! 

There  were  not  enough  hands  to 
man  the  barges  separately  and  to 
overcome  the  shortage  in  crews  the 
craft  were  joined  end  to'end,  in  pairs. 
Half  a  dozen  large  freight  canoes 
accompanied  the  boats,  to  render 
assistance  in  the  shallows  and  to  con- 
vey the  voyageurs  back  to  the  line, 
when  the  barges  had  been  delivered 
at  Albany. 

A  few  miles  below  the  line  one  of 
the  barges  had  a  plank  stove  in;  on 
the  Albany  a  mile  from  the  journey's 
end,  another  of  the  flotilla  suffered  a 
similar  mishap.  The  damage  in  both 
cases  was  slight.  These  were  the 
only  accidents  on  the  route. 

Carried  along  on  the  swift  waters 
of  the  Pugwachuan,  in  close  forma- 
tion, they  made  good  time;  but  the 
leaders  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
river's  rate  of  travel,  and  oars,  poles 
and  paddles  were  plied  vigorously 
until  they  had  sighted  the  rear  end 
of  the  ice  pack.  Into  or  ahead  of 
this  it  was  not  expedient  to  force  their 
craft  and  thence  onward  the  work 
developed  into  guiding  the  clumsy 
barges  and  keeping  them  clear  of 
snags  and  sunken  rocks.  Thirty 
miles  from  the  line  they  passed  into 
the  English  river  whose  waters  were 
familiar  to  those  of  the  voyageurs 
who  had  travelled  the  Lake  Nipigon 
route.  Ninety  miles  of  this  winding 
waterway  brought  them  into  the 
Albany,  whose  broad,  smooth  stretch- 
es would  lead  them  to  the  great  bay. 
The  worst  of  the  journey  was  over 
for  only  on  the  smaller  streams  had 
they  expected  to  encounter  trouble- 
some rapids  and  endure,  perhaps, 


the  arduous  trials  of  a  portage.  All 
this  they  escaped,  and  the  whole 
voyage,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  of  river  travel  in  heavily- 
laden  fifteen-ton  barges,  was  accom- 
plished without  a  single  portage  for 
the  simpJe  reason  that  the  foresighted 
leaders  chose  for  the  launching  of 
their  venture  the  most  propitious 
time  of  the  year,  the  going  out  of  the 
spring  high  water  right  behind  the  ice. 
Seven  days  after  leaving  the  line  the 
leading  barge  grounded  on  the  mud- 
flats above  Albany  River  Post.  Three 
hours  later  the  last  of  the  thirty  had 
followed  the  others  into  port. 

The  boats  were  designed  and  built 
for  a  single  trip  and  after  they  were 
unloaded  were  broken  up  and  the 
lumber  used  for  various  purposes. 
All  but  one;  it  made  the  return  trip 
with  the  canoes,  laden  with  a  rich 
cargo  of  furs. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  tale.  All 
of  the  French  posts  were  served  with 
their  allotted  stock  for  *the  coming 
year,  even  to  the  far  distant  one  of 
Port  Harrison,  four  hundred  miles 
up  the  east  coast,  before  the  first  of 
July,  whilst  the  rival  company's 
steamer  "Nascopie"  was  impatiently 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  battle  its 
way  through  the  ice  fields  of  the 
north.  It  arrived  at  the  James'  Bay 
depot  on  Charlton  Island  in  Septem- 
ber, and  before  that  time  the  Revillon 
firm  had  disposed  of  their  spare  stock 
to  the  other  company's  semi-destitute 
posts  about  the  bay. 

Revillon's  venture  was  a  surpris- 
ingly huge  success  and  the  new  freight 
route  thus  exploited  will  be  much 
travelled  in  the  future.  Next  May- 
time  go  north  into  a  land  unreckoned 
by  tourist  folders  and  pitch  your  tent 
on  the  bank  of  the  Pugwachuan  and 
you  may  witness  the  passage  of  the 
old-time  river  brigade. 


H.  C.  Haddon 


THE  short  March  day  was  quickly  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  sun  had  gone  down 
behind  the  mountains,  and  no  sooner 
had  it  disappeared  than  the  temperature 
dropped  and  it  began  to  freeze  again.  Var- 
ious little  points  and  hummocks  where  the 
.still  weak  rays  of  sunshine  had  struck,  and 
where  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  wet 
:  soggy  snow  now  began  to  crystallize,  and 
safter  a  few  more  minutes  became  little  spears 
vof  ice.  The  stillness  seemed  intensified,  and 
even  the  noise  of  the  creek,  running  under 
its  mantle  of  snow  and  ice,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  open  water,  seemed  to  be- 
come more  subdued.  It  was  just  as  if,  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  sun,  the  forces 
of  Nature  had  run  down,  and  Life 
would  go  on,  but  only  at  half  speed,  until 
the  morrow  brought  the  sun  again. 

One  or  two  of  the  higher  mountain  peaks 
still  caught  and  held  the  last  rays  of  sunshine, 
even  though  the  sun  itself  had  disappeared, 
and  their  summits  shone  with  subdued  gold; 
but  down  here  in  the  valley  the  shadows 
were  already  lengthening  into  early  dusk. 
Far  up  the  valley  a  horned  owl  began  his 
mournful  song,  and  was  answered  from  a 
neighbouring  hillside.  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  no  other  sound,  except  the  running 
of  the  creek  (but  then  that  went  on,  year  in, 
year  out,  with  different  variations  and  in- 
tensities) while  the  two  big  birds  called  to 
each  other  across  the  Silent  Places. 


Presently  there  was  a  sharp  tingling,  as  of 
a  thousand  little  fairy  bells,  and  a  female 
mink  came  running  along  the  creek  side. 
When  she  came  to  open  water  she  went  down 
and  sniffed  at  it,  and  then,  apparently  from 
pure  joy  of  living  plunged  in,  and  swam  across 
and  came  out  on  the  other  side.  Here  she 
shook  herself,  and  rolled  in  the  snow;  and 
then,  because  it  was  March,  and  "running 
time"  for  mink,  she  left  her  own  body  scent 
where  she  had  rolled,  just  as  you  have  ob- 
served your  own  dog  do  a  thousand  times. 

About  an  hour  later  a  big  male  mink  came 
investigating  the  creek  side.  He  was  a  large, 
heavily  built  animal,  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  slimness  of  the  female  mink,  though  his 
coat  was  not  nearly  as  dark  in  colour  as  hers. 

He  had  not  been  following  the  stream — 
indeed  he  had  spent  the  day  far  back  in  the 
timber;  for  when  mink  are  mating  they  will 
often  leave  the  water  courses,  sometimes  for 
several  days,  and  will  travel  ior  long  distances 
overland. 

He  moved  with  the  peculiarly  erratic  wan- 
dering habit  of  his  kind,  never  going  in  a 
direct  straight  line,  but  continually  turning 
off  from  his  course  to  examine  a  hundred 
different  things  that  caught  his  fancy — here 
a  tuft  of  dried  giass  uncovered  by  the  sun, 
here  a  crevice  between  two  rocks  that  might 
harbour  a  mouse,  and,  further  on,  where  a 
squirrel  had  torn  a  fir  cone  to  pieces  in  search 
of  the  seeds  it  contained,  and  had  left  the 
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fragments  .  littered  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  he  found  the  tracks 
of  the  female  mink,  and  his  keen  nose  told 
him  every  detail  of  her  movements  as  exactly 
as  if  he  had  been  there  to  witness  them. 

With  supple  eagerness  he  entered  the  water 
where  she  had  entered,  leaving  it  where  she 
had  left  it.  He  did  not  stop  to  shake  or  roll 
in  the  snow,  for  his  thick  coat,  as  well  as 
the  natural  oil  with  which  it  was  soaked 
had  prevented  a  single  drop  of  water  from 
penetrating  to  his  skin.  With  nose  down 
close  to  the  snow,  he  set  off  to  follow  the 
female's  tracks.  He  found  her  in  about  half 
an  hour's  time.  A  few  minutes  of  mutual 
distrust  and  cautious  introductions,  and  then 
each  seemed  to  accept  the  other  as  part  of 
the  order  of  things,  and  together  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  up  the  creek  side.  Fol- 
lowed about  a  week,  while  hunting  gave  place 
to  love  making,  and  then  the  male  mink 
departed  on  his  travels  again.  For  mink 
do  not  pair  up  like  many  other  animals  do; 
and  though  you%  may  often  find  two  mink, 
a  male  and  a  female  on  some  small  creek, 
yet  they  are  not  paired  up  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  Each  of  then\  lives  their  life 
independently  of  the  other,  and  the  male 
plays  no  part  in  providing  food  when  the 
young  appear.  Indeed,  at  the  best  of  times 
the  male  mink  is  a  wanderer,  and  a  "free 
lover" — and  he  will  go  on  finding  fresh  wives 
as  long  as  he  is  able  to  conquer  his  rivals. 

Just  about  six  weeks  after  the  male  had 
left  her,  the  female  mink  finished  building  her 
den  in  the  bank.  By  now  March  had  given 
place  to  April,  which  in  turn  had  nearly  run 
its  course,  and  Spring  had  come,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  busy  with  its  babies. 

For  her  den  the  mink  took  an  old  muskrat 
burrow,  ejecting  the  rightful  owners  only 
after  a  bloody  fight,  in  which  one  of  the  rats 
had  been  killed,  and  later  partly  eaten. 

The  entrance  to  the  burrow  was  just  above 
the  level  of  the  water;  and  after  entering  the 
bank  it  turned  and  ascended  sharply  before 
proceeding  to  the  main  compartment.  Later 
on,  when  the  creek  rose  with  the  spring  fresh- 
ets, this  rise  saved  the  den  from  being  swamp- 
ed out. 

This  main  compartment  the  mink  enlarged 
until  she  thought  it  was  sufficient  for  her 
needs,  and  here  she  built  her  nest,  bringing 
to  the  burrow  many  loads  of  rushes  and  fine 
grass. 

.And  here,  a  few  days  later  her  young  were 
born.    There  were  six  of  them,  and  they  were 


just  the  ugliest,  most  helpless  little  things 
that  you  could  imagine. 

They  were  quite  blind  of  course,  and 
absolutely  devoid  of  any  hair  at  all,  although 
their  skin  was  already  black  in  colour.  At 
first  they  seemed  to  be  all  head,  and  very 
much  resembled  young  rats;  and  for  the 
first  week  they  did  nothing  at  all  except 
blunder  round  the  small  immensity  of  the 
nest,  and  squeak  for  their  mother  when  she 
was  absent.  At  other  times  they  satisfied 
jtheir  hunger  and  slept. 

But  Nature  is  kind  to  her  helpless  babies, 
and  these  little  mink  grew  quickly.  For 
the  first  month  of  their  existence  they  lived 
in  a  world  of  darkness,  for  their  eyes  were 
not  yet  open,  and  all  they  knew  of  their 
mother  was  a  vague  something  that  was 
warm  and  tender  and  friendly,  and  that 
always  seemed  to  come  to  them  when  they 
needed  her  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  grow- 
ing appetite.    As  for  the  female  mink,  she 
spent  her  days  and  nights  either  in  the  den 
or  in  close  proximity  to  it,  never  venturing 
very  far  away  even  in  her  hunting  excursions. 
Indeed  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  do  so, 
for  there  was  food  in  abundance  for  all  the. 
world.    Every  log,  and  crevice  in  the  rocks,, 
and  tuft  of  dried  grass  seemed  to  hide  a  nest, 
of  little  mice,  and  these,  you  must  know,, 
make  mighty  good  eating.    And  many  bird& 
built  in  the  alders  along  the  creeksjde;  and 
a  mink  (which  fact  you  may  not  be  aware  of) 
can  cl^imb  a  tiee  as  easily  as  any  other  animal 
when  there  is  a  nest  of  tender  young  fledge- 
lings to  be  had  lor  the  taking. 

When  this  diet  palled  there  were  always 
frogs  to  fall  back  on — and  such  frogs  too! 
Great  juicy  fellows  that  s#t  on  the  wet  banks 
in  the  gloaming  and  sang  their  silly  love  songs 
in  interminable  confusion,  and  whose  quickest 
mode  of  flight  was  a  clumsy  waddle.  Small 
wondei  then  that  the  mother  mink  was  able 
to  supply  her  babies  with  all  the  liquid  nour- 
ishment that  they  needed,  and  still  keep 
herself  in  good  condition  as  well. 

When  they  were  about  four  weeks  old, 
the  eyes  of  the  little  mink  began  to  open. 
By  now  they  were  well  furred,  though  as 
yet  no  teeth  had  made  their  appearance. 
For  all  that,  the  female  mink  began  gradually 
to  supplement  their  milk  diet  with  little  tit 
bits  that  she  would  bring  in  from  her  hunting, 
and  the  young  mink  would  learn  to  suck 
the  nourishment  out  of  baby  mice  and  little 
fishes,  and  the  tender  hind  legs  of  frogs. 

Still  they  continued  to  grow,  and  they  be-* 
came  immensely  playful,  running  and  totter- 
ing and  rolling  exactly  like  a  litter  of  kittens. 
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The  den  was  too  small  for  much  exercise 
though,  and  their  movements  were  naturally 
restricted.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent den  was  rapidly  becoming  foul  from  too 
much  habitation,  and  the  left-over  remains 
of  half  eaten  meals  led  the  mother  mink  to 
seek  out  a  new  home,  and  to  it  she  moved 
her  babies  one  fine  night,  carrying  them  in  her 
mouth  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  one  at  a 
time,  until  the  old  home  knew  them  no  more. 

The  location  of  this  second  den  was  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  first  one.  Further 
up  the  creek  there  was  a  big  fiat  sandbar 
that  ran  jutting  out  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  on  this  bar  was  a  big  cedar  tree, 
uprooted  by  some  foi  gotten  winter  storm. 
Under  the  roots  of  this  the  mother  mink  had 
hollowed  out  her  new  den,  and  here  the  little 
minks  spent  the  rest  of  their  childhood.  The 
firm  flat  sands  made  an  excellent  place  for 
them  to  play,  and  they  made  full  use  of  it — 
for  man  is  not  the  only  animal  by  any  means 
whose  offspring  spend  the  early  part  of  their 
lives  in  play.  You  have  only  to  watch  any 
young  animals,  wild  or  tame,  to  find  out 
what  an  important  part  it  plays  in  their 
existence.  It  would  seem  that^  Nature  after 
all  designed  play  to  be  the  first  great  educator. 

When  they  were  two  months  old  the  mother 
mink  ceased  to  supply  her  offspring  with 
any  further  liquid  nourishment,  and  they 
now  depended  entirely  on  the  food  she  brought 
home  for  them.  Though  they  were  now 
quite  a  respectable  size,  having  grown  mon- 
strously in  the  last  few  weeks,  they  had  not 
yet  touched  very  much  on  the  serious  side  of 
life,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  play 
or  sleep,  or  eating  whatever  their  mother 
brought  home  for  them. 

Once  or  twice  they  trailed  along  behind  the 
female  mink  when  she  was  hunting  in  the 
near  neighbouihood,  but  after  a  while  they 
always  lost  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and 
usually  finished  up  by  playing  among  them- 
selves until  their  mother  reappeared  with  the 
result  of  her  hunting.  With  these  few  excep- 
tions they  had  not  ventured  any  distance 
from  the  den,  nor  even  attempted  to  enter 
the  watei. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  both  mink  and 
otter,  who  alwrays  live  close  to  the  water,  and 
who  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  it,  are 
not  by  any  manner  of  means  amphibious 
animals,  and  their  young  have  to  be  taught 
to  swim,  and  do  not  take  to  the  water  of 
their  own  accord. 

Swimming  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  was 
about  the  only  thing  that  the  female  mink 
taught  her  litter  in  the  next  few  weeks.  She 


still  supplied  them  with  practically  all  their 
food,  bringing  in  mice  and  fish  and  little 
musk  rats  sufficient  for  their  needs,  so  that 
they  did  not  leave  the  sandbar  except  for 
very  short  excursions. 

And  so  they  idled  the  weeks  away,  growing, 
always  growing,  spending  the  most  of  their 
life  in  play,  either  on  the  sandbar,  or  in  the 
shallow  water  beside  it,  and  finding  life  very 
good. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  when  her  young 
were  about  three  months  old  a  change  began 
to  come  over  the  old  mink.  Her  visits  be- 
came fewer  and  fewer,  and  she  brought  less 
and  less  food  back  for  the  kittens,  so  that 
they  had  either  to  rely  on  their  own  exertions 
or  go  hungry. 

And  then  one  day  she  did  not  come  back 
at  all,  and  henceforward  went  completely 
out  of  their  lives. 

They  did  not  seem  to  miss  her  very  much, 
for  there  was  still  an  abundance  of  wild  life 
to  satisfy  their  hunger.  For  a  few  days  they 
roamed  and  hunted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sandbar,  each  one  returning  to  the  den 
to  sleep,  but  one  by  one  they  became  possessed 
of  the  wandering  habit  that  is  second  nature 
to  the  mink,  and  then,  up  and  down  the  creek 
they  scattered  each  to  his  own  beat,  each  one 
living  his  own  life. 

Though  they  had  growTn  fast  they  were 
still  far  from  having  reached  full  size,  and 
one  could  easily  have  distinguished  them  as 
the  season's  kittens.  Nor  were  they  yet 
very  well  versed  in  the  craft  of  their  kind, 
although  in  these  first  days  of  their  independ- 
ence they  learned  more  in  one  crowded  hour 
of  experience  than  they  had  done  in  a  week 
on  the  sandbar. 

Some  mother  animals  train  their  young 
most  admirably  for  the  struggle  of  existence, 
and  when  the  youngsters  leave  the  maternal 
side  for  the  battle  of  life  they  do  so  wrell 
equipped  with  the  result  of  much  of  their 
mother's  experience. 

Wolves  are  a  notable  example  in  this  line, 
or  again  deer  fawns,  who  are  taught  in  great 
detail  down  to  the  different  runways  and 
salt  licks.  But  the  mother  mink  had  made 
very  little  effort  to  teach  her  kittens  much 
beyond  the  merest  rudiments.  She  fed  them 
herself  with  consistency  and  regularity  until 
they  were  large  enough  to  fend  for  them- 
selves— and  then  deserted  them. 

Small  wonder  then  that  they  began  to  find 
life  slightly  fuller  of  danger  than  it  had  been 
on  the  sandbar.  Slowly  but  surely,  though, 
they  learnt  their  lessons,  each  in  their  ap- 
pointed way;  and  those  that  failed  to  learn 
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paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives. 

For  such  is  Nature's  way  of  weeding  out 
the  unfit,  that  only  the  strongest  may  survive. 

The  largest  in  the  litter,  a  dark,  well  furred 
male  remained  in  the  den  under  the  cedar 
root,  and  made  it  his  headquarters,  hunting 
in  the  immediate  tenitory.  With  the  un- 
known winter  still  ahead  of  him,  life  was  very 
good  tor  this  young  mink.  He  seemed  to 
have  completely  forgotten  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
lived  a  life  of  solitude.  Now  and  again 
another  mink  would  pass  through  his  hunting 
grounds,  but  the  stranger  never  stayed,  nor 
would  his  presence  have  been  welcome  if 
he  had  done  so. 

With  abundance  of  food  the  mink  con- 
tinued to  gain  in  size  and  strength,  and  fall 
found  him  a  very  handsome  young  animal. 
And  with  the  fall  came  the  Great  Adventure. 
One  evening,  setting  out  on  his  usual  foraging 
expedition,  the  mink  discovered  a  most  un- 
usual sight.  Tucked  away  in  a  little  pocket 
in  the  bank  he  found  the  head  and  entrails 
of  a  rabbit.  Here  was  the  chance  of  an  easy 
meal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aroma  of  rotten 
fish  that  was  so  enticing  and  tantalizing  to 
his  nostrils.  Had  he  been  anything  but  a 
young  mink  he  would  have  reflected  that 
rabbit  heads  and  fish  smells  do  not  usually 
go  together,  and  this,  together  with  a  slight 
human  scent  should  have  made  him  wise. 
Instead,  intent  on  his  meal,  he  blundered  right 
into  the  jaws  of  the  steel  trap.  His  lightning 
jump  as  the  ground  seemecl  to  rise  up  beneath 
his  feet  was  not  enough  to  save  him,  and 
terrified  by  the  strange  grip  on  his  forepaw 
he  did  the  only  thing  he  knew  under  the 
circumstances — took  to  the  water,  seeking 
to  shake  off  the  unknown  thing  clinging  to  his 
foot.  The  weight  oi  the  trap  held  him  down, 
and  in  vain  he  swam  and  tugged  and  strug- 
gled, sending  up  little  strings  of  bubbles  to 
mark  his  progress.  Then,  the  air  in  his  lungs 
almost  exhausted,  the  blood  began  to  hammer 
on  his  brain.  Whether  he  knew,  that  unless 
he  speedily  released  himself  he  would  be 
drowned  I  cannot  tell  you.  Probably  not, 
because  animals  do  not  recognize  pain  as 
pain,  but  only  as  something  different  and 
unusual.  With  all  his  strength  the  mink 
made  one  last  despairing  effort,  and  then, 
just  when  it  seemed  as  if  his  lungs  must 
burst  with  the  pressure  on  them  the  grip  on 
his  foot  was  relaxed,  and  more  dead  than 
alive,  he  went  rushing  up  to  the  blessed  life 
giving  air.  For  a  long  while  he  lay  in  the 
shallows  unable  to  do  more  than  gasp,  until 


presently  he  crept  back  to  his  den  to  nurse 
his  wounded  foot. 

And  all  the  boy  got  out  oi  the  trap  the  next 
time  he  visited  it  were  three  of  the  mink's 
elawo  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  Hence- 
forward the  mink  steered  clear  of  human 
scent  in  any  shape  or  form.  His  foot  soon 
recovered,  and  after  two  or  three  days  gave 
him  no  further  trouble — but  the  memory 
remained.  And  so.  in  lesser  degrees  he 
gained  other  experiences,  growing  wiser  as 
he  grew  older.  Winter  came,  and  he  passed 
through1  it  triumphantly,  and  in  early  spring 
he  found  a  mate  just  as  his  father  had  done 
a  year  before.  So  the  years  passed,  three 
of  them,  and  with  each  one  of  them  he  gained*" 
in  size  and  weight. 

Having  had  one  expeiience  of  steel  traps  he 
avoided  them  in  the  future,  and  so  prospered 
exceedingly — and  let  me  tell  you  that  an  old 
mink  that  has  been  "nipped"  once  is  very 
very  hard  to  catch  again. 

It  is  always  the  wisest  animals  that  get 
fooled  over  the  simplest  things,  though,  and 
one  day  the  mink  discovered  an  old  wooden 
box  apparently  washed  to  one  side  by  the 
creek.  The  whole  box  had  a  particularly 
attractive  odour,  unlike  anything  he  had  ever 
met  before  (but  then  this  was  his  first  ex- 
perience with  Animal  Attractor)  and  of 
course  he  had  to  investigate. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  wide  mouth, 
though,  than  the  door  of  the  box  trap  dropped 
on  him  and  he  turned,  only  to  discover  with 
baffled  rage  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  In 
vain  he  scratched  and  bit  and  tore,  squealing 
shrilly  in  his  anger.  The  Boy  discovered 
him  before  he  had  time  to  ghaw  his  way  out, 
and  carried  him  home  in  triumph.  The  mink 
was  given  a  very  elaborate  cage  with  plenty 
of  wire  netting,  and  a  saucer  of  water,  and 
a  sleeping  compartment  built  on  the  most 
approved  fur  farming  plan.  In  vain  he 
hurled  himself  against  the  wire  netting,  in 
vain  he  tried  to  squeeze  through  the  meshes 
of  it,  and  equally  vain  were  his  efforts  to 
gnaw  through  the  tin  lined  cage. 

The^  Boy  offered  him  a  rabbit  head  last 
thing  at  night,  but  the  mink  would  not  look 
at  it.  It  was  not  food  he  wanted,  it  was  his 
freedom;  and  all  that  night  he  heard  the 
creek  singing  and  appealing  to  him  on  its 
way  down  to  the  lake,  and  all  the  thousand 
different  sounds  and  smells  of  the  forest 
called  and  called  to  him  in  vain  in  his  cap- 
tivity. First  thing  in  the  morning,  when 
he  came  to  have  another  look  at  his  prisoner, 
the  Boy  found  the  mink  stretched  out  beside 
the  wire  netting,  his  sightless  eyes  turned 
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to  the  creek  he  would  never  know  again. 

His  teeth  and  claws  were  broken  and  torn 
by  his  useless  labours  on  the  wire,  and  his 
mouth  was  flecked  with  bloody  foam. 

And  of  course  the  Boy  questioned  old  Joe, 
but  the  old  hunter  could  only  shake  his  head. 


"You  can't  tame  an  old  mink,"  he  said, 
"and  I  guess  he  just  broke  his  heart.  Yes, 
I  guess  he  just  broke  his  heart  trying  to  get 
back  to  his  creek  again,"  which  was  probably 

true. 


Locked  Moose  Horns  found  at  St. 


Ignace  Island,  21  Miles  South  of  Rossport  on  the 
C.  P.  R. 


A  TRAGIC  RECORD 


In  September  and  October  during  the  rut- 
ting season,  the  hunter  occasionally  hears  the 
sounds  of  terrific  combat  between  those 
giants  of  the  forest,  the  bull  moose.  With 
their  formidable  antlers  these  huge  creatures 
can  snap  a  young  birch  tree  like  a  piece  of 
matchwood,  and  although  it  is  only  rarely 
that  the  bull  moose  will  attack  a  man,  if  he 
does  do  so  the  man  has  little  chance  unless  he 
is  quick  with  his  high  powered  rifle.  The 


other  day  on  St.  Ignace  Island,  twenty-one 
miles  south  of  Rossport,  on  the  C.  P.  R.,  a 
pair  of  locked  moose  norns  was  found  as  the 
tragic  record  of  such  a  combat.  They  had 
evidently  been  fighting  when  the  antlers 
became  entangled  and,  unable  to  extricate 
themselves  the  two  animals  died  there  of 
starvation,  their  remains  being  licked  clean 
by  the  bears  who  prowl  around  in  the  forests 
of  Ontario. 


THE  CHARRS  UNDER  VARIED  AND| 
CONFLICTING  CONDITIONS 

R.  P.  L. 

Being  a  Consideration  of  little  spoken  of  members  of  the  Charrs  of  America;  and  a  revealing 
light  on  the  sea-going  nature    of  the  brook  trout,  (Salvelinus-  fonlinalis). 

(Continued  from  Last  Number) 


SEA  trout  fishing  reaches  its  height  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  for  not 
only  are  the  sea  run  speckled  trout 
found  here  in  great  abundance  but  at  the 
same  time  they  run  greater  in  weight  than 
on  either  the  Island  of  Prince  Edward,  or  in 
Nova  Scotia  or  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  The 
streams  on  Gaspe  peninsula  have  an  im- 
mense clarity  as  to  water,  and  the  same  can 
be  as  nearly  said  of  some  of  the  waters  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  Baie  de  Chaleur  sep- 
arates the  Gaspe  penninsula  of  Quebec  from 
the  rest  of  Northern  New  Brunswick  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  as  to  shoreline,  and 
in  a  hundred  other  particulars.  The  great 
trouble  with  fishing  on  the  rivers  of  New 
Brunswick  is  that  the  rivers  are  to  a  great 
extent  leased,  and  are  not  free  to  visitors  to 
fish.  New  leases  and  rights  to  rivers  are 
given  yearly  and  in  this  manner  it  is  hard  to 
recommend  any  streams  to  incomers,  for  not 
only  are  the  rates  charged  sometimes  abomin- 
ably high,  but  only  if  you  have  a  "stand-in" 
with  the  elite  who  control  the  portions  of  the 
various  famous  rivers  can  you  have  the  very 
best  of  sport.  It  has  always  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  the  writer  that  this  leasing  of  rivers  is 
an  affront  to  Nature;  men  might  acquire 


shore  rights,  but  when  they  come  to  lease 
and  control  flowing  water  I  do  not  see  that 
they  are  acting  within  their  rights.  Never- 
theless the  fact  remains  that  the  waters  are 
held  by  the  rich  to  fish  as  they  see  fit,  and  to 
exclude  all  those  who  might  care  to  have  a 
try  at  the  waters.  Even  where  free  fishing 
obtains,  listen  to  the  cost:  "For  one  man, 
guide  and  cook,  $12.00  per  day;  for  two  men, 
guide  and  cook,  $9.00  per  day  each;  for  three 
men,  guide  and  cook,  $8.00  per  day  each." 
It's  quite  simple — if  you  have  the  money. 
A  man  from  long  distances  fishing  these 
streams  should  not  think  of  going  in  without 
a  roll  of  greenbacks  as  large  as  a  work  mule's 
foot. 

Three  of  the  most  famous  rivers  in  this 
part  of  Canada  are  the  Miramichi,  the  Nipis- 
guit  and  the  Restigouche,  with  any  number 
of  others  sandwiched  in  between,  all  the  way 
from  point  Escuminac  to  Campbellton  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche.  On  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula  there  is  good  sea  trout 
angling  to  be  had  all  the  way  from  the  Resti- 
gouche to  New  Carlisle  in  such  famous  places 
as  Nouvelle,  and  Cascapedia,  only  two  of 
the  places  that  have  made  the  Gaspe  one  of 
the  most  famous  sea  trout  places  in  Western 
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Canada,  or  the  world  for  that  matter.  One 
aiming  to  fish  the  Gaspe  Rivers,  might  make 
his  starting  point  at  Campbellton,  N.B. 
The  starting  point  for  the  Miramichi  is 
Chatham,  N.B.,  where,  if  landing,  the  fisher- 
man will  have  access  not  only  to  this  great 
river  but  also  four  or  five  smaller  rivers 
that  yield  good  fishing  from  beginning  to  end. 
To  reach  the  equally  famous  Nipisguit,  hit 
for  Bathhurst.  Henry  Bishop  of  that  place 
has  under  his  control  something  like  four  or 
five  miles  of  this  stream,  and  through  him 
fishing  privileges  are  to  be  had;  as  well  as 
through  several  others.  Free  fishing  occurs 
in  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams  in  that 
territory.  Good  sea  trout  fishing  may  be 
had  in  the  region  of  Fredericton,  on  theNash- 
waak  River,  and  Cain's  River.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  streams  in  the  Fredericton 
region.  In  the  Harcourt  region  one  will  have 
splendid  sea  trout  fishing  on  the  Salmon 
River,  about  the  first  of  July.  Sea  trout  of 
elegant  size  are  also  taken  in  Bass  River  and 
in  the  Richibucto.  One  is  always  able 
here  to  pick  up  a  native  guide  at  a  fair  rate, 
and  at  the  boarding  places  one  pays  from 
seven  to  twelve  dollars  a  week  for  board,  all 
of  course  subject  to  rise  as  prices  go  up. 
There  are  camps  and  boats  to  be  had  on  the 
Salmon  River,  where  Mr.  John  McLeod  has 
a  number  of  camps. 

Besides  having  access  to  the  Nipisguit  from 
Bathhurst,  one  can  also,  by  this  way,  reach 
the  Pockmouche,  the  Caroquet  and  the 
Tetagouche  Rivers. 

In  regard  to  the  New  Brunswick  fwaters 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  ali  the 
rivers  have  been  snapped  up  by  the  lease 
system,  which  was,  of  course,  patterned  after 
the  time-worn  English  system.  But  taken 
by  and  at  large  it  may  be  said  that  the  very 
best  fishing  grounds  and  pools  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, (those  that  are  get-at-able  at  least) 
are  in  control  of  the  rich.  In  some  places 
there  are  no  water  rights,  but  merely  shore 
rights.  Generally  the  control  of  shore  rights 
really  means  the  control  of  water  rights  as 
well,  since  not  always  is  one  able  to  get  to 
his  destination  by  boat  or  canoe.  Fishing 
privileges  are  by  no  matter  of  means  costly 
in  some  cases;  in  fact  on  some  of  the  good 
rivers  they  are  very  small  indeed.  On  the 
very  famous  and  broad  rivers  where  the  fish- 
ing is  superb  one  does  not  even  have  a  look-in, 
unless  he  has  some  friends  among  the  club- 
members  and  is  a  six  figure  king.  It  is  a 
"blue-blooded"  proposition  from  almost  every 
viewpoint.    This  condition  has  existed  for 


more  than  forty  years  and  even  more.  Says 
Charles  Hallock: 

"Going  back  no  farther  than  forty-five 
years  ago  it  is  easy  to  remember  that  mine 
was  almost  the  only  salmon  rod  upon  the 
noble  Restigouche,  throughout  its  majestic 
length  of  sixty  miles  of  superlative  fishing 
grounds,  a  very  different  state  of  things  to- 
day when  its  broad  reaches  below  the  Meta- 
pedia  confluence  are  freckled  with  canoes  of 
guides  to  club  memberships  at  one  thousand 
dollars  a-piece!"  And  Hallock  might  very 
well  be  said  to  sum  up  the  case  of  New  Bruns- 
wick as  it  is  to-day,  when  he  wrote: — 

"Fortunate  he  (the  salmon  fisher)  may  be 
if  he  is  not  compelled  to  hang  up  his  rod  now 
altogether.  To  the  contemplative  angler, 
still  robust  and  hearty,  but  poor  of  purse, 
it  is  a  misery  to  reflect  that  he  must  yield 
his  pastime  before  his  day  is  run.  Rivers 
continue  to  flow,  and  the  plash  of  the  salmon 
is  heard  in  the  stream,  but  he  may  not  fish; 
the  priceless  waters  are  open  only  to  the  few 
who  can  afford  to  buy.  The  willow  wand  is 
superceded  by  the  golden  rod.  But  what 
astounding  sums  these  angling  privileges 
command!  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  even  more,  for  a  few  rods  of 
river  front,  with  a  bare  fortnight's  fishing 
per  annum!  To  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  the  river,  without  money  and 
without  price,  in  years  gone  by,  the  changed 
conditions  of  things  seem  strange,  and  che 
question  naturally  arises:  How  has  it  all 
happened?  Has  the  intense  passion  for 
salmon  fishing,  wnose  charms  all  the  poets 
and  anglers  have  sung  from  the  days  of 
Oppian  to  Bethune,  at  last  reached  fever 
heat?  Or  is  it  merely  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
clusive possession  that  enhances  value.  .  . 
Along  the  nigh  crags  and  in  the  deep  glens 
I  read  everywhere  the  posted  notices:  'No 
trespassing,'  'No  Fishing  Here,'  and  I  find 
that  vast  areas  have  been  made  exclusive 
by  law,  and  that  the  rich  have  forged  the 
flat.  All  along  the  pathless  woods  where 
moccasin  tread  scarce  disturbs  the  deer,  I 
see  placards  proclaiming  that  only  the  lord 
of  the  manor  is  entitled  to  fish  or  hunt  on  the 
fortv-mile  tract  which  he  has  sequestrated, 
and  that  this  gilt-edged  club  of  ten  has  vast 
territorial  rights  which  are  beyond  encroach- 
ment; and  I  see  no  open  vista  through  which 
a  hopeful  ray  of  light  protrudes  for  im- 
pecunious toilers,  who  anticipate  for  eleven 
weary  months  the  fruitless  outing  assigned 
to  the  twelfth.  So  I  reflect  and  ask:  What 
is  the  public  eventually  to  do  for  its  fishing? 
Must  it  forego  its  inherent  birthright  as  a 
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community  and  crush  out  its  instinct?  Where 
are  the  ninety  and  nine  to  go  when  every 
known  place  is  pre-empted  by  the  rich?" 

The  answer  is  that  such  leasing  rights  as 
are  granted  the  rich,  especially  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, will  remain  possibly  for  another  ten 
years,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they 
will  be  in  force  fifteen  years  from  now.  In 
Hallock's  day  he  saw  no  possibility  of  a 
change.  However,  we  are  living  in  another 
day.  It  may  be  a  consolation  to  many  to 
read  the  inevitable  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 
which  many  of  us  have  disbelieved,  but 
which,  curiously  enough  has  seemed  to  be- 
come increasingly  distinct. 

Returning  to  our  subject  matter:  The 
sea  trout  are  not  only  found  in  the  waters  of 
New  Brunswick,  Nova' Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton  Island,  but  also  in 
almost  all  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the 
ocean  along  the  Labrador  coast.  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec  the  sea  trout  fishing  is 
not  alone  confined  to  the  famous  Gaspe 
Penninsula  but  extends  westward  in  that 
Province  as  far  as  Quebec  itself.  The  streams 
that  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  are  gen- 
erally sea  trout  streams;  so  also  the  Saguenay 
and  its  tributary  waters.  And,  too,  in  New- 
foundland there  is  exceptionally  good  sea 
trout  fishing,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  Robin- 
son's River,  the  Big  Codroy,  Crabs  and 
Fishels  River.  In  some  of  the  places  along 
these  rivers  little  is  known  of  the  fishing; 
and  many  of  the  places  in  question  are  not 
visited  at  all.  The  distribution  of  sea  trout, 
in  season,  is  very  great,  and  is  a  topic  ol 
intense  interest  to  those  who  have  discovered 
the  intrinsic  value  of  angling  for  fontinalis 
in  his  remarkable  garb  of  silver,  which,  as 
one  writer  says,  "is  but  fishing  for  brook 
trout  under  different  conditions  ana"  amid 
varied  surroundings,"  which  offer  two  added 
and  singular  attractions,  in  that  "they  are 
more  plentiful  and  usually  average  larger." 

It  is  really  strange  how  little  space  has 
been  given  to  the  sea  trout,  its  life  in  salt 
water,  its  habits  and  the  means  of  contriving 
its  capture.  Generally  speaking  there  is 
much  mis-information  prevalent  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  average  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  sea  fish  and  for  that  reason 
pay  as  little  attention  to  it  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  marine  specimens.  That  it  is  a  brook 
trout  in  disguise  is  not  commonly  known  and 
when  this  point  is  mooted  it  is  as  often 
laughed  down.  For  to  a  great  number  of 
people  it  does  not  occur  as  reasonable  that 
a  fresh-water  fish  can  become  a  salt  water 


inhabitant,  at  least  not  such  a  supposedly 
freshwater  inhabitant  as  is  the  brook  trout. 
Writings  on  the  subject  of  the  sea  trout,  etc., 
are  relatively  scarce  and  in  a  space  of  five 
years  I  doubt  whether  I  have  read  one 
article  in  the  current  press  on  this  subject, 
although  the  subject  has  been  sparingly 
approached  in  books  on  fishing.  Thousands 
of  people  have  realized  the  joys  and  fascina- 
tion of  this  particular  stripe  of  fishing  but 
have  not  seen  fit  to  chronicle  their  trips 
and  their  findings. 

That  the  brook  trout  is  able  to  change  its 
coloration  even  in  fresh  water  is  known  to  be 
true.  The  pigment  cells  in  the  brook  trout's 
skin  operate  to  give  a  dark  or  light  coloration 
in  direct  relation  to  whatever  color  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream  may  be,  whether  murky 
and  dark,  or  crystal  clear  and  sparkling,  in 
which  latter  case  the  coloration  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  light,  and  sometimes  exceedingly 
light.  Often  in  muddy  streams  the  brook 
trout  will  be  found  very  dark  in  coloration, 
even  muddy  in  tone,  thus  matching  his  en- 
vironment. As  soon  as  the  brook  trout 
arrives  in  the  saltish  waters  at  the  mouths  of 
the  tidal  rivers  the  coloration  begins  to  under- 
go the  change  we  note.  The  change  of 
coloration  is  often  rapid  as  excessive  feeding 
is  instituted  and  in  short  order  the  spottings 
and  other  tell-tale  fontinalis  characteristics 
are  replaced  by  a  silvery  whitish  coloration, 
although  in  no  other  respect  does  the  trout 
change,  except  in  weight  and  length.  While 
an  inhabitant  of  the  fresh-water  streams  its 
food  suppiy  is  very  limited  to  say  the  least; 
feeding  as  it  does  on  insects,  flies  of  varied 
sorts,  also  Crustacea  and  to  a  certain  extent 
on  minnows.  This  scarcity  of  feed  yields 
a  weight  in  proportion  and  the  result  is  that 
the  brook  trout  of  fresh-water  streams  are 
comparatively  small.  Arriving  in  salt  water 
they  increase  their  feed.    As  Bradford  says: 

"The  big,  fat,  long,  strong,  copper-color 
brook  trout.  .  .  .  having  access  to  salt 
water,  gormandizes  upon  the  multitudinous 
food  of  the  sea — shrimp,  killifish,  spearing, 

crab  the  spawn  of  herring,  and 

the  entrails  of  cod  and  other  species  of  fishes 
thrown  away  by  market  fishermen.  If  the 
sea-going  trout  did  not  eat  the  spawn  of  the 
herring,  herring  would  be  too  plentiful  for 
Nature's  even  distribution  and  arrangement. 
The  sea  trout  is  gorged  with  herring  spawn, 
which  lies  in  heaps  like  so.  much  saw-dust 
on  the  shores  and  shallow  places  of  the  ocean. 
Cod  spawn  and  milt  float  on  the  water's 
surface;  the  spawn  of  the  herring  sinks. 
The  sea  trout  fresh  from  the  streams  is 
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plump,  has  bright  red  spots,  and  is  in  ordinary 
color  when  it  goes  to  sea;  when  it  returns  to 
the  streams,  though  longer  and  stronger,  it 
is  comparatively  thin,  and  is  of  white  or 
silver-sheened  shade." 

Just  as  the  normal  freshwater  coloration 
fades  from  the  form  of  the  brook  trout  upon 
entrance  to  salt  water,  just  so  it  comes  back 
into  being  after  again  entering  the  freshwater. 
Many  hold  that  the  brook  trout  is  more 
beautiful  at  this  time  than  ever  before,  and 
this  is  true,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  return 
in  the  autumn  to  their  home  grounds,  and 
this  being  in  the  spawning  season  their 
brilliance  of  coloring  is  highly  noticeable. 

The  brook  trout,  as  sea  trout,  take  long 
excursions  into  the  ocean  deeps  far  from  shore 
many  believe.  Most  of  them  cling  pretty 
close  to  the  shores,  and  are  found  playing 
and  feeding  around  the  river  mouths  by  the 
thousands.  When  the  tide  comes  in  they 
follow  the  tide  up  the  river  a  way  and  at  such 
periods  there  are  certainly  lively  times  in  the 
pools  for  him  who  chooses  to  use  the  arti- 
ficial fly  and  the  fly  rod,  after  the  recognized 
manner.  When  the  tide  ebbs  the  sea  trout 
go  with  it  back  to  its  normal  stage  and  are 
again  in  and  around  the  mouth  of  the  river 
feeding  and  playing.  Many  of  these  sea 
trout  do  not  go  back  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
at  the  moment  and  remain  in  the  pools. 
At  such  times  one  is  as  liable  as  not  to  have 
his  liveliest  fishing.  Then,  too,  on  such 
occasions  the  pools  are  easy  of  access  and 
one  enjoys  shore-fishing,  where  at  other 
times  one  is  liable  to  have  to  use  a  boat.  All 
this  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the 
river  and  the  nature  of  the  river.  Many  of 
the  rivers  have  fine  sandy  beaches  from 
which  one  can  cast,  and  land  a  fish;  and  on 
some  of  the  rivers  that  are  not  very  wide, 
but  which  one  can  cast  across  there  is  no 
need  of  using  a  boat.  On  such  rivers  as  the 
Nepisguit,  having  a  strong  current  and  often 
narrow  channel  a  rush  of  water  makes  either 
a  boat  or  a  canoe  sometimes  quite  useless. 
In  such  cases  one  casts  from  shore  from 
among  the  varied  rocks  as  best  he  may. 
When  the  sea  trout  run  is  good  and  at  its 
height,  both  in  the  coming  down  and  the 
going  up,  it  may  be  expected  to  afford  many 
pleasant  days  and  fights  that  are  every  bit 
of  the  best  that  one  ma}'  be  asked  to  ex- 
perience in  his  angling  history.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  speckled  brook  trout  as 
a  freshwater  fish,  as  a  fighting  denizen  of  pool 
and  Whitewater,  as  a  salt  water  fish  he  is  a 
surpassing  delight  and  a  lasting  remembrance. 
"His  temporary  sojourn  in  the  salt  water 


seems  to  serve  as  a  remarkably  invigorating 
stimulant,  which,  applied  to  the  natural 
vigor  of  the  Salvelinus  renders  him  a  perfect 
paragon  of  activity.  With  this  increase  of 
vitality  comes  a  corresponding  increase  in 
size  and  in  many  of  the  New  Brunswick 
streams  great  salmon-like  trout  of  five  or  six 
pounds  weight  are  by  no  means  unusual. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  the  sea  trout  is  not 
only  without  a  peer  but  without  an  equal  as 
a  sporting  fish,  given  a  fair  comparison  of 
weight  and  tackle,  though  perhaps  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  wholesale 
prejudice  that  exists  in  the  heart  of  every 
honest  angler."  (Colahan). 

What  then  shall  be  one's  selection  in  tackle, 
that  is  the  question  one  is  liable  to  ask.  This 
depends  much  upon  t^e  water  you  are  to  fish, 
whether  rushing  streams  such  as  are  found 
in  New  Brunswick  and  on  the  Gaspe,  or  low, 
smooth  streams  such  as  are  found  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  even  flowing  ones  such  as 
are  illustrated  by  the  Magaree  of  Cape 
Breton  Island.  And  yet  rough  water,  and 
narrow  valleys,  beaches  and  smooth  water 
are  all  to  be  found  on  Matapedia  along  the 
mainland.  The  angler  who  is  not  particularly 
skilled  will  find  it  best  to  use  a  rather  heavy 
rod  for  this  fishing — in  fact  there  are  many 
very  skilful  anglers  who  use  quite  heavy  out- 
fits, for  what  is  suitable  for  the  sea  trout 
answers  also  for  the  grilse  and  salmon  which 
are  frequently  met  with  on  the  same  rivers. 
Ordinarily,  for  average  sea  trout  the  same 
rod  as  is  used  for  brook  trout  may  be  used, 
and  the  careful  angler  can  use  this  outfit 
nicely  ,but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
fish  in  salt  water  is  a  most  active  fighter,  and, 
too,  there  is  always  the  liability  that  a  very 
large  fish  will  be  captured  in  which  case  all 
may  be  lost  if  the  rod  be  light,  and  especially 
if  the  river  be  strong  flowing  and  turbulent, 
as  these  rivers.  One  will  not  err  in  selecting 
a  strong  steel  rod  for  this  sort  of  fishing,  in 
which  case  the  silk-wound  appliance  is  by 
far  the  better.  Here  one  has  a  very  strong 
rod  that  is  well  worthy  of  any  test  that  it  is 
put  to  and  which  will  handle  most  of  the  fish 
one  will  come  across.  If  a  split  bamboo  rod 
be  selected  it  should  be  one  upwards  of 
eleven  feet,  though  if  one  hunts  for  an  all- 
round  rod  the  nine  and  one  half  foot  rod  will 
answer.  It  must  be  very  strongly  made  and 
lastingly  durable.  It  must  have  .backbone 
to  it;  and  a  tenacious  resiliency.  There  are 
such  rods  on  the  market,  as  for  instance: 
a  Hardy,  an  Allcock,  a  Divine  or  a  Leonard, 
all  of  which  are  about  equal  and  are  very 
well  made.    That  a  well  made  rod  is  required 
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for  such  work  goes  without  saying,  for  if  one 
is  sea  trout  fishing  and  should  hook  a  ten 
pound  salmon  or  a  whirling,  fighting  grilse 
he  will  realize  that  a  good  rod  is  imperative. 
Moreover,  he  may  get  a  seven  pound  sea  trout 
which  is  the  equal  of  any  of  the  two  salmon 
forms  I  have  mentioned.  A  steel  fly  casting 
rod  that  is  silk-wound  is  a  very  tempting 
proposition  for  this  sort  of  work.  One  knows 
that  it  is  meant  for  hard  and  rough  work  and 
that  is  usually  the  case  with  the  sea  trout  rod. 
These  rods  are  becoming  more  and  more  in 
evidence  on  the  Eastern  Canadian  sea  trout 
rivers.  The  reason  is  that  they  have  not 
only  a  desirable  action,  but  they  have  the 
backbone,  and  the  lasting  durability  that  is 
so  looked  forward  to. 

In  the  selection  of  a  trout  line  for  this  sort 
of  work  preference  would  rather  go  to  the 
level-calibered  affair,  that  is  well  made;  many 
prefer  the  tapered  line,  and,  of  course  if  it  is 
made  by  a  well-known  firm  or  maker  it  is  to 
be  suggested  for  use  but  not  every  tapered 
line  is  to  be  recommended.  For  leaders, 
select  the  medium  grade;  or  if  you  want  to 
be  doubly  sure,  and  the  river  is  racy,  then 
try  the  heavy  trout  leaders.  The  Telerana 
Nova  leaders  answer  perfectly  for  this  sort  of 
fishing.  In  leader  lengths  the  longest  sug- 
gested would  be  six  feet,  and  many  use  the 
three  foot  length  successfully. 

In  the  selection  of  flies  we  have  a  subject 
that  lends  itself  to  much  discussion  for  what 
suits  one  angler  for  sea  trout  does  not  catch 
the  eye  of  another.  At  that  I  may  say  that 
in  different  regions  the  sea  trout  seem  to  take 
better  on  different  flies;  therefore,  the  fly  that 
is  best  in  one  district  does  not  necessarily 
work  as  well  in  another.  Experimentation 
in  this  line  will  soon  bring  out  a  fact  as  to 
whether  one  fly  is  better  than  another.  That 
it  is  a  good  rule  to  select  flies  for  sea  trout 
such  as  have  proven  themselves  successful 
for  the  brook  trout  in  freshwater  goes  without 
saying;  this  has  been  proven  by  actual  trials. 
In  the  brackish  pools,  in  and  around  the 
harbor  mouths  of  rivers  it  may  generally  be 
said  that  a  brighter  fly  is  the  most  successful, 
though  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an  inflexible 
rule,  nor  does  it  imply  that  the  drab-hued 
creation,  the  sober-toned  fly,  will  not  work 
as  well  in  some  instances.  The  sea  trout 
angler's  fly-book  should  be  made  up  with 
perhaps  half  dull-colored  and  half  brighter- 
colored  flies.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
flies  to  use  on  sea  trout,  flies  having  a  subdued 
tone  of  coloration:  Brown  Palmer,  £)ueen 
of  the  Water,  Cowdung,  Cahill,  March  Brown, 
Brown  Hackle  and  Gray  Drake.    These  are 


best  used  in  the  pools  up  from  the  salt  water 
in  the  rivers  and  streams  at  high  tide,  and 
after  the  ebb,  for  those  trout  that  remain  in 
the  pools,  though  by  no  matter  of  means  are 
they  not  useful  around  the  river  mouths. 
For  brighter  colored  flies  for  use  in  the  some- 
times murkish  salt  water  the  writer  would 
recommend  the  following:  Royal  Coach- 
man, Grizzly  King,  Professor,  Parmacheene 
Belle  and  Reuben  Wood,  not  forgetting  that 
all-round  favorite,  the  White  Miller.  On  the 
subject  of  sea  trout  flies  one  writer  has  said: 

"There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  sea  trout 
prefer  bright  flies,  but  I  have  never  taken 
much  stock  in  any  such  stipulation.  I  have 
frequently  used  with  success  such  flies  as  the 
Montreal,  Cowdung,  Brown  Hackle,  Grouse, 
Claret  and  Cinnamon,  (the  last  named  being 
of  English  make),  and  varieties  of  the  Silver 
Doctor,  Parmacheene  Belle  and  Jenny  Lind. 
Whether  the  success  of  these  flies  was  due  to 
any  inherent  qualities  of  their  own  or  merely 
to  the  fact  that  they  happened  to  come  first 
in  the  fly-book  is  a  subject  which  it  is  not 
profitable  to  discuss.  It  is  probably  true 
that  sea  trout  prefer  the  brighter  flies  in  the 
salt  water,  but  after  they  once  get  fairly  into 
the  stream,  I  believe,  if  anything,  the  reverse 
to  be  the  case.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  when  sea 
trout  are  rising  they  will  take  almost  any- 
thing and  when  they  are  not  they  will  take 
almost  nothing!" 

But  there  is  another  question  that  jibes 
with  this  and  must  also  be  recognized  if 
success  is  to  be  had,  namely:  the  size  of  the 
hook,  and  the  size  of  the  fly  must  be  right, 
or  well  selected.  If  you  were  to  take  a  census 
of  opinion  of  this  matter  in  the  many  and 
famous  sea  trout  waters  of  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces of  Canada  you  would  find  that  the  large 
sized  fly  is  the  one  generally  selected,  and  if 
not  of  the  salmon  size  then  certainly  reaching 
up  to  Numbers  4  and  6.  It  is  well  to  have 
some  in  a  large  size  and  some  in  a  smaller 
size,  say  a  few  scattering  Number  Fs,  some 
4's  and  6's  and  8's  for  large,  while  for  smaller 
flies  the  regulation  speckled  trout  sort,  from 
Numbers  8  to  12  may  be  admitted.  Your 
inhabitant  of  the  sea  trout  country  believes 
that  the  large '  fly  makes  a  more  tempting 
dish,  for  there  is  more  to  the  fly,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  more  fascinating  to  the  trout.  It 
is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  fish  more  than 
two  flies  to  the  leader,  and  any  number  of 
anglers,  following  a  common  plan  in  these 
days,  use  only  one  fly.  If  the  fly  is  large, 
one  should  use  only  one. 

Exceptionally  good  dry  fly  fishing  may  be 
had  for  sea  trout  in  some  of  the  smooth  flow- 
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ing  rivers,  and  where  opportunity  permits  it 
would  be  foolish  not  to  give  the  method  a 
careful  try-out,  especially  where  there  are 
likely  pools  and  when  the  trout  are  seen  to 
be  rising  to  the  surface.    Any  dry  fly  floated 
well  in  such  instances  is  liable  to  claim  a  large 
fellow.    As  to  patterns  there  are  many,  and 
some  of  our  own  standard  regulation  flies  are 
just  as  good  as  the  imported  English  pro- 
duction.   Try  these:    The  White  Miller,  the 
Cahill,  Queen  of  the  Waters,  March  Brown, 
and  the  Beaverkill.    If  you  have  these  in 
your  fly-book,  but  in  the  wet  form,  you  can 
of  course  paraffine  them  to  float,  or  by  any  one 
of  many  systems  make  them  floating  flies 
when  they  can  be  mustered  in  for  work  on 
the  tide-water  pools,  especially  from  four 
o'clock  to  sun-down.    One  operates  his  rod 
just  the  same  as  in  any  other  dry-fly  work; 
casting  up  ahead  of  the  rising  fish  and  floating 
it  down  over  him.    To  be  perfectly  frank 
there  is  not  much  need  of  copying  Nature 
writh  a  fly  that  answers  in  looks  to  one  that 
a  trout  is  presumably  feeding  on.    Any  suit- 
able fly  in  this  case  works  well.    Often  the 
trout  ,feed  wild  and  snap  up  anything  that 
looks  like  insect  food,  therefore,  at  times,  at 
least,  taking  anything  that  looks  like  their 
food.    We  may  judge  that  their  voracious 
feeding  in  salt  water  sort  of  blunts  their  finer 
precepts,  hence  their  indiscriminate  attitude 
to  seize  right  and  left  what  appears  on  or  in 
the  water  that  has  an  appearance  of  edibility. 
On  certain  days,  and  especially  when  the  run 
is  full  sweep,  the  trout  enter  various  rivers 
as  they  come  in  contact  with  them.  The 
sea  trout  angler  who  has  not  previously  done 
so  will  do  well  next  season  to  add  a  collection 
of  dry  flies  to  his  list,  particularly  in  such 
suitable  sizes  as  8  and  10. 

Bradford  suggests  that:  "Nature  makes 
large-river  brook  trout  in  the  calm  periods 
of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  sea- 
trout  in  severe  winter  weather  and  during 
dangerous  flood  time."  It  is  apparently  his 
belief  then,  that  the  fontinalis  is  only  a  sea- 
trout  during  the  winter,  or  at  the  season  when 
violent  floods  drive  them  to  the  ocean.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  account  taken  here  of  the 
annual  excursion  of  a  month  or  six  weeks' 
duration  in  June,  July  or  August  when  such 
brook  trout  as  go  to  salt  water  are  repre- 
sented as'  sea  trout. 

Presumably,  the  sea  trout,  when  it  goes  up 
the  rivers  to  spawn  in  the  autumn  spends  the 
fall  season  in  fresh  water.  By  Bradford's 
allusion,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that  after 
this  spawning  is  over  (and  the  spawning  of 
the  speckled  trout  lasts  any  way  from  Sep- 


tember to  the  next  spring),  the  brook  trout 
that  go  to  salt  water  make  their  way  down 
the  streams  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
ocean  and  remain  there  through  the  winter 
and  the  spring,  till  they  sweep  up  along  the 
coasts  and  again  go  up  the  freshwater  rivers. 
Or  are  we  to  believe  that  these  trout  make 
more  than  one  trip  yearly  to  the  salt  water, 
and  that  they  are  then  more  of  a  saltwater  fish 
than  a  fresh  water  denizen.  Charles  Hallock, 
who  may  be  considered  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  speaks  only  of  a  certain  number  of 
trout  in  a  freshwater  stream  going  down  to 
sea,  while  equally  as  many,  if  not  more  of 
these  trout  remain  in  the  streams.  He  says: 
"We  must  be  able  to  answer  why  a  portion 
only  of  the  trout  in  a  given  stream  should 
periodically  visit  the  sea  at  a  specified  time, 
while  an  equal  or  greater  number  elect  to 
remain  ^behind  in  fresh  water;  for  we  may 
suppose  that,  having  equal  opportunities, 
all  have  the  same  instincts  and  desires. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Hallock's  assertions, 
Bradford  says:  ^ 

"Trout  of  different  localities  do  not  have 
equal  opportunities;  therefore,  they  have  not 
the  same  instincts  and  desires.  Local  con- 
ditions of  Nature  everywhere  guide  the  in- 
stincts and  govern  the  desires  of  every  living 
thing.  So,  the  trout  of  Maine,  the  trout  of 
Gape  Cod,  the  trout  of  Long  Island — in- 
fluenced by  local  conditions — are  all  vastly 
different.  The  Eskimo  biped,  the  African 
biped — the  bipeds  of  all  countiies — are  all 
species  of  the  animal  man,  but  who  dare 
suggest  that  they  have  all  equal  opportunities 
or  the  same  instincts  and  desires?  Even 
individuals  of  the  trout  of  one  community 
are  profoundly  separated  in  character  from 
their  immediate  brothers  and  sisters.  Trout 
vary  in  their  tastes  and  antics  as  they  vary 
in  color,  shape,  and  size.  There  are  hun- 
dred's of  natural  trout  flies  and  hundreds  of 
artificial  trout  flies,  imitations  of  the  living 
insects,  used  as  lures  in  fishing.  Why  so 
many  patterns?  Because  the  trout,  like  man, 
is  in  love  with  a  variety  of  foods  at  different 
times,  and  both  man  and  trout  change  in 
their  tastes  from  time  to  time." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Bradford  is  right  in  his 
assertions.  Trout  being  changeable,  we 
may  suspect  that  some  will  be  prompted 
to  stay  in  the  home  waters  while  another 
clan  may  be  tempted  to  go  down  to  the 
ocean,  presumably  for  a  change  of  feed  and 
for  adventure.  I  may  select  a  very  adequate 
example  with  our  birds.  There  are  a  number 
of  birds,  such  as  the  smaller  woodpeckeis, 
chicadees,   creepers,   bluejays,   crows,  etc., 
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that  stay  all  through  our  long  and  severe 
winters.  And  yet  two  thirds  of  their  kind 
migrated  south  when  the  cold  winds  and  the 
snow  fell  upon  the  land.  Presumably,  they 
should  have  the  same  instincts  and  desires 
as  the  migratory  brood  and  yet  some  few 
elected  to  stay  in  the  bleak  winter  region 
when  they  could  as  easily  have  escaped  all 
this  by  going  south,  to  warmer  climes  for 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  We  can 
very  well  draw  comparisons  between  the  sea- 
running  fontinalis  and  the  southern-migrating 
birds  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 

It  is  Charles  Hallock's  opinion  that  a  great 
number  of  brook  trout  winter  in  the  ocean, 
in  such  places  as  are  warmed  by  the  upward 
tending  Gulf  Stream.  Nor  do  these  fishes 
only  keep  themselves  in  contact  with  this 
warming  influence  but  other  fishes  as  well. 
He  holds  that  this  temperature  of  the  water 
is  agreeable  to  them  and  that  the  feed  in  such 
places  is  of  the  very  best.    Hallock  adds: 

"Coming  now  to  the  salmon,  whose  habitat 
is  hyperborean,  we  find  that  they  first  appear 
in  the  rivers  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  while 
the  fluvial  ice  is  yet  running;  then  gradually 
working  up  the  north  shore  of  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  Baie  Chaleur  and  onward,  finally 
appear  in  the  rivers  ot  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
in  June.  Following  these  are  the  sea  trout, 
known  commercially  as  such  from  the  earliest 
date,  and  close  imitators  of  the  salmon  move- 
ments, commencing  with  the  'strawberry 
run',  (or  when  strawberries  blossom)  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  moving 
northward  as  the  season  advances  until  they 
reached  the  Belle  Isle  Strait,  detachments 
dropping  off  as  the  main  body  advances,  into 
the  numerous  rivers  along  the  coast,  and  like 
the  salmon,  shad,  bluefish,  rockfish  and  other 
species,  encountering  a  considerable  quota 
of  their  kind,  most  of  them  lean,  spent,  and 
ill-flavored,  which  have  wintered  under  the 
ice  in  the  rivers  after  spawning.  Do  not 
these  fresh-run  sea  trout  likewise  come  in 
from  the  sea,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  from 
the  nurturing  Gulf  Stream  where  their  con- 
geners have  quartered?  Is  there  any  nega- 
tive? It  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  that 
fish  food  should  not  be  all  in  one  place  at  the 
same  time.  Boreal  residents  require  sub- 
sistence as  well  as  those  under  the  tropics. 
The  great  ichthy  armies  are  divided  and 
apportioned  so  as  to  provide  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe  with  a  modicum  of  pro- 
vender, and  this  explains  the  'whyness  of 
the  what'  more  nearly  probably  than  an 
abstruse  scientific  paraphrase.' 

In  summing  up  these  assertion's  we  may 


suspe*  t  that  first,  not  all  the  brook  trout  in 
a  stream  go  down  to  the  ocean,  but  that  a 
reasonable  number  do.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  those  that  remain  in  the  streams  do  not 
go  down  at  some  future  time  or  in  some 
future  year.  In  the  second  place  we  may 
suspect  that  such  speckled  trout  as  run  to 
the  sea  do  so  for  adventure,  a  change  of  food, 
and  more  especially  to  escape  the  ice  of  winter 
and  the  severe  floods  and  possibilities  of 
harm  that  the  spring  brings.  We  have  then 
the  sea  trout  returning  to  the  freshwater 
streams  to  spawn  in  the  autumn;  and  they 
may  then  remain  in  freshwater  any  time  from 
August  to  December.  With  the  coming  ol  the 
ice  and  severe  cold  weather  the  certain  sea- 
running  delegation  go  down  to  sea  and  the 
others  remain  to  brave  the  cold  and  the  ice 
and  any  attendent  terrors  the  spring  may 
bring.  Further,  as  the  sea  trout  contingent 
that  has  wintered  in  the  sea  is  stirred  to 
movement  by  the  coming  of  warmer  weather 
they  sweep  up  the  coasts,  appearing  in  May 
at  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  Ioland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  while  not  till  August 
is  the  sea  trout  fishing  good  in  some  of  the 
New  Brunswick  streams  where  we  may  sus- 
pect that  the  end  of  the  journey  is  reached 
and  the  various  trout  have  dropped  off  into 
their  respective  rivers,  to  go  up  and  spawn. 
It  is  while  the  contingent  that  has  wintered 
in  the  sea  is  moving  along  the  coast  that 
they  meet,  as  Hallock  says,  "a  considerable 
quota  of  their  kind,  most  of  them  lean,  spent, 
and  ill-favored,  which  have  wintered  under 
the  ice  in  the  rivers  after  spawning."  It 
would  also*  appear,  therefore  that  some  of 
these  trout  remain  in  freshwater  all  the  way 
from  August,  say,  till  the  middle  of  May  or 
June  of  the  next  year;  and  we  certainly  must 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  these 
brook  trout  that  do  not  go  down  to  the  sea 
at  all,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  at  all 
times  on  these  rivers  the  brook  trout  fishing 
is  excellent,  in  the  very  season  when  great 
numbers  of  their  kind  are  found  in  the  ocean. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the  sea 
trout  subject  has  been  scandalously  aban- 
doned by  our  writers,  and,  therefore,  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  exceedingly 
limited.  And  yet  in  spite  of  that,  and  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  pec- 
uliar characteristics  of  the  fish  in  question, 
thousands  yearly  enjoy  the  best  of  sport  in 
the  capture  of  it  under  the  most  exciting 
conditions. 

Bradford  opens  his  argument  by  saying: 
"My  personal  theory  concerning  the  sea  trout 
is  that  any  trout  that  goes  to  sea  is  a  sea 
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trout,  and  that  more  than  one  species  of 
trout  go  to  sea  whenever  they  have  the 
opportunity." 

I  fail  to  know  what  coast  he  refers  to: 
whether  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  aware  that  other  trout  than  the 
brook  trout,  having  access  to  the  sea,  go 
down  to  sea  and  certainly,  as  Bradford  says, 
they  too  should  be  granted  the  name  sea 
trout.  Take  for  instance  the  steelhead  trout 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  who  spend  a  very  great 
portion  of  their  lives  in  salt  water  and  are 
said  to  attain  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  and 
even  greater.  I  cannot  name  any  set  weight, 
but  they  certainly  attain  enormous  weights 
in  comparison  with  the  weights  of  the  steel- 
head  trout  that  remain  in  freshwater.  As 
sea  trout,  the  steelheads  are  often  called 
salmon  and  what  not    on  that  coast,  very 


few  believing  them  to  be  true  trout.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  the  rainbow  trout,  many 
of  whom  go  down  to  the  sea  where  they  can 
get  through;  they  change  to  a  silvery  Colora- 
tion, attain  large  weights  and  are  mistaken 
for  steelheads  and  by  many  people  for  a  sea 
fish  or  salmon.  The  Cutthroat  trout  is  an- 
other sea  running  specimen,  if  he  can  possibly 
get  to  the  sea;  and  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  in  Alaska  they  go  down  to  salt  water  with 
as  much  regularity,  we  will  say,  as  the  brook 
trout  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada. 
vSome  of  these  Cutthroat  trout  weigh  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds,  while  in  some  of  the  inland 
streams  they  reach  maturity  when  they  are 
only  some  six  inches  long,  and  weigh  only  a 
few  ounces. 

(END) 
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1 understand  that  the  pike  is  often  known 
by  the  name  of  "water  snake."  This 
name  is  not  new  to  me,  as  it  was  frequent- 
ly used  by  the  guides  in  Canada  when  we 
were  fishing  in  the  Rideau  Lakes  in  the  years 
1908-1912.  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
or  sympathize  with  the  expressions  of  con- 
tempt which  some  people  apply  to  the  great 
northern  pike,  or  spotted  pickerel,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  Some  of  the  best  and 
most  interesting  fights  that  Mrs.  Lang  and- 
I  have  had  with  fish  have  been  with  these  great 
northern  pike,  and  when  they  are  properly 
prepared  by  people  who  know  how  to  cook 
them,  some  people  prefer  them  to  bass.  I 
am  not  entirely  alone  in  my  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  great  northern  pike  as  a  game  fish,  as 
Robert  Page  Lincoln  and  Dixie  Carroll  both 
rate  the  great  northern  pike  as  a  fine  game 
fish,  both  for  its  striking  and  its  fighting 
qualities.  My  friend  MacLean,  the  man 
who  invented  the  MacKnoGlare  Auto  Bulb, 
journeys  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  about  six  times  a  year 
to  fish  for  these  great  northern  pike,  and  my 
friend,  Mr.  Quackenbush,  the  New  York 
lawyer,  while  fishing  in  the  very  best  lakes  of 
the  Rideau  chain,  the  heart  of  the  bass  region, 
frequently  made  special  plans  to  fish  for  the 
great  northern  pike  in  preference  to  others. 
We  told  the  guides  there  that  they  were  mak- 


ing a  mistake  to  sneer  at  this  fish.  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean,  Mr.  Quackenbush  and  I  have  caught 
and  eaten  hundreds  of  bass,  small-mouths 
and  large-mouths,  and  our  wives  have  had 
the  same  experience,  yet  we  all  think  highly 
of  the  great  northern  pike  as  a  game  fish  and 
as  a  food  proposition.  I  think  (and  feel  quite 
certain)  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  great  northern  pike 
taken  in  rivers  as  compared  with  those  taken 
in  lakes,  just  as  this  same  difference  has  been 
noted  in  regard  to  bass.  The  fish  which  swims 
around  in  currents  of  moving  water  is  more 
likely  to  have  and  exhibit  vigorous  muscular 
resistence.  Mr.  MacLean  and  I  have  caught 
great  northern  pike  in  the  clear  waters  and 
strong  currents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  any  of  these  fish  weighing  in  the  vicinity 
of  four  pounds  or  upwards  is  likely  to  give  an 
exciting  few  minutes  when  taken  on  the  kind 
of  tackle  that  a  real  sportsman  should  use. 
The  great  northern  pike  certainly  ought  to 
be  great  aids  to  the  manufacturers  of  wooden 
minnows,  as  their  teeth  can  use  up  a  plug 
about  as  quickly  as  anything  I  know  of.  I 
remember  casting  a  beautiful  new  Dowagiac 
minnow  in  a  certain  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  during  the  ten  minutes  that  elapsed 
before  I  saw  the  plug  again,  it  was  terribly 
mussed  up  by  a  great  northern  pike,  and  it 
looked  in  air  respects  like  a  wooden  doll  that 
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some  young  puppy  had  been  chewing  on  for 
half  an  hour.  I  have  as  a  curiosity  one  plug 
which  is  still  ornamented  by  the  teeth  of  a 
great  northern  pike  which  were  broken  off  on 
the  strike,  and  still  remain  imbedded  in  the 
hard  enamel  of  the  plug.  I  think  that  the 
artificial  minnow  manufacturers  ought  to  give 
a  special  order  of  merit  to  the  great  northern 
pike,  as  he  certainly  deserves  credit  and  a  lot 
of  it.  Now  do  not  think  that  I  rate  the  great 
northern  pike  or  pickerel  as  superior  to  a 
bass  of  the  same  weight,  but  I  maintain  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sport  in  catching  them, 
especially  when  you  can  see  one  of  them 
travelling  through  rushes  and  across  weed- 
beds  a  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  a 
wild  effort  to  take  a  surface  bait  away  from 
you,  as  happened  to  me  in  a  shady  bay  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  a  few  years  ago.  Be- 
sides, there  are  times  that  great  northern  pike 
will  assist  in  entertaining  you  when  you  could 
not  get  a  strike  from  a  bass  if  you  needed  it 
to  save  your  life.  So  give  three  cheers  and 
a  long  yell  for  the  great  northern  pike! 

Conditions  for  fishing  will  differ  greatly  in 
different  waters,  deep  and  cold  lakes  being 
probably  just  about  to  afford  their  best  fish- 
ing in  the  days  of  August,  while  in  some  of 
the  shallower  lakes  the  bass  apparently  very 
early  forsake  the  shores  and  go  to  the  deeper 
holes  from  which  the  bait  caster  will  find 
difficulty  in  attracting  them.  Bait  casting, 
as  well  as  all  other  casting  is  principally  sur- 
face or  top-water  fishing,  few,  if  any,  of  the 
lures  travelling  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  all  being  invisible  to 
bass  lying  hidden  underneath  the  weeds  in 
depths  of  waters  in  excess  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  For  the  most  part  the  bait  caster  will 
have  to  seek  the  bass  in  the  evening  or  very 
early  morning,  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  bass  and  the  particular  waters  being 
fished,  and  he  will  do  well  if  he  can  catch  a 
few  bass  of  fair  size  on  any  trip.  A  few  of  the 
deep  and  cold  lakes  may  offer  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  but 
such  waters  are  not  likely  to  be  largely  in- 
habited by  large  mouth  bass,  and  at  times  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  interest  small  mouth 
bass  in  artificial  lures.  The  only  way  to  find 
out  is  to  make  the  trial  and  a  diligent  angler 
will  sometimes  be  surprised  by  unexpected 
success.  I  remember  a  certain  day  last  sum- 
mer that  illustrates  this.  The  fishing  in  this 
special  body  of  water  had  not  been  any  too 
encouraging,  as  the  season  was  late  and  bass 
taken  after  the  opening  day  were  frequently 
found  to  carry  masses  of  eggs.  Noticing  this 
condition,  a  number  of  us  stopped  fishing  until 


after  the  Fourth  of  July  and  on  trying  after 
that  date  found  little  encouragement.  One 
boiling  hot  day  when  the  temperature  stood 
above  ninety,  I  found  myself  with  leisure v 
and  decided  to  make  a  trial  in  the  water  I 
have  mentioned.  There  was  a  brisk  south 
wind  and  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  sun  beat 
down  fiercely.  I  started  out  in  my  boat 
about  two  o'clock,  the  man  having  charge 
of  the  boats  volunteering  to  row  for  me  and 
to  show  me  the  places  where  he  had  observed 
lots  of  big  bass,  regular  old  wallopers  about 
the  size  of  pigs,  so  he  said.  Of  course  they 
were  to  be  found  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lake  and  after  a  long  row  in  the  hot  sun  we 
reached  the  places  in  question  and  tried  all 
of  them  without  having  a  single  strike.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing my  protests  and  suggestions,  my 
boatman  would  row  me  to  within  fifteen  feet  of 
the  places  and  then  point  with  his  finger  say- 
ing: "I  saw  a  great  lunker  right  in  there 
this  morning."  I  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  me 
about  these  "lunker"  locations  while  we  were 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  distant  from  them, 
but  my  guide  seemed  unable  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  long  distance  from 
these  much-sought  and  highly-educated  bass. 

The  lake  in  question  is  so  much  fished  with 
all  the  various  designs  of  casting  and  trolling 
lures  manufactured  in  this  country  that 
almost  any  bass  that  has  lived  in  the  lake- 
long  enough  to  attain  a  weight  of  one  pound 
can  tell  the  popular  name  and  catalogue  num- 
ber of  almost  any  bait  now  on  the  market. 
Therefore,  in  fishing  this  body  of  water,  I 
regard  it  as  of  importance  to  make  long  casts 
and  try  to  use  lures  not  used  so  extensively 
as  most  popular  angling  baits  of  the  present 
time.  This  hint  of  long  casting,  etc.,  applies 
to  waters  that  are  much  fished,  and  I  think 
that  anglers  who  have  previously  had  poor 
luck  on  such  lakes  will  follow  these  few  hints 
with  most  satisfactory  results. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  place  to  which  my 
guide  had  taken  me,  I  suggested  that  we  cross 
to  the  west  side  of  the  lake  and  try  casting 
up  into  the  shade  of  a  certain  woods  where 
the  ground  was  covered  by  the  very  high 
water  at  that  time.  I  told  him  that  we  had 
been  fishing  too  much  in  the  open,  in  the 
sunny  places;  that  on  a  hot  day  the  bass  were 
much  more  likely  to  lie  in  the  cool  places, 
directed  him  to  keep  the  boat  well  away  from 
the  places  which  I  desired  to  fish  and  started 
making  long  casts  into  the  shady  pockets 
between  bushes  and  trees.  I  knew  the  water 
there  must  be  very  shallow  and  so  I  attached 
a  large  Dowagiac  surface  bait  equipped  with 
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spinners.  We  stayed  right  out  in  the  bright 
sunlight  and  made  casts  'which  averaged  well 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  at  almost 
every  cast  the  bait  would  hardly  travel  more 
thnn  a  foot  or  two  before  a  bass  would  seize  it. 
I  tried  to  set  the  hooks  and  was  successful  in 
hooking  most  of  my  strikes,  and  then  the  fun 
began.  We  could  see  the  course  taken  by 
the  bass  because  of  the  large  swells  which 
showed  on  the  surface  wherever  they  raced. 
Some  of  them  merely  swam  about  at  high 
speed,  while  others  broke  water  repeatedly 
and  sometimes  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
plug.  It  was  both  difficult  and  interesting 
to  play  these  fish  with  a  five-foot  rod  and 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  of  line,  and  one 
of  the  largest  bass  that  I  hooked  succeeded 
in  getting  into  a  clump  of  willows  to  the  left 
as  he  was  on  a  very  long  line  and  I  had  no 
way  of  keeping  him  out  of  the  little  island 
clump  which  lay  between  him  and  my  boat. 
I  held  a  taut  line,  however,  and  we  made  our 
way  to  the  willows  and  I  succeeded  in  leading 
this  bass  out  into  the  open  water  toward  the 
boat.  He  was  a  small  mouth  bass,  upwards 
of  twenty  inches  long,  and  as  he  travelled 
through  the  water,  which  was  shallow,  he 
made  a  wave  like  a  submarine.  I  was  just 
about  to  lift  him  into  the  boat  when  he  broke 
water  and  threw  my  plug  into  my  lap,  indicat- 
ing more  plainly  than  words  his  feeling: 
"There,  take  your  darned  old  plug,  if  you 
want  it  so  badly;  I  am  through  with  it!" 

It  was  about  4:30  o'clock  when  the  fun 
began,  and  after  I  had  had  five  or  six  strikes 
and  landed  several  fish  on  this  plug  the  bass 
declined  to  take  further  notice  of  it,  and  so 
I  changed  quickly  to  a  wiggling  type  of  bait 
which  travelled  slightly  under  the  surface. 
This  bait  was  of  interest  to  the  bass  for  only 
a  few  casts  although  I  succeeded  in  landing 
one  good  one  on  it,  and  then  I  changed  to 
another  make  of  wiggler  with  a  different 
coloration,  a  Heddon  Crab  Wiggler  with  a 
spotted  pattern.  This  plug  attracted  a  bass 
on  the  first  cast  and  he  also  came  into  the 
boat.  All  my  fishing  was  done  within  a 
radius  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  there  were 
seven  or  eight  different  bays  or  pockets 
where  I  obtained  strikes.  I  did  not  fish 
continuously,  but  we  stopped  casting  for 
intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and 
moved  along  a  short  distance,  going  back  to 
the  same  places  five  or  six  times.  When  I 
stopped  fishing  at  about  seven  o'clock  I  had 
five  good  bass,  the  largest  being  a  small  mouth 
more  than  se\enteen  inches  long,  and  three 
of  the  others  were  large  mouths  a  little  smaller. 
This  does  not  tell  the  best  of  the  story,  how- 


ever, for  during  the  afternoon  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hooking  and  playing  at  least 
twelve  bass,  the  best  and  largest  of  which  got 
away  because  they  were  strong  and  resource- 
ful and  such  competent  fighters  that  I  was 
unable  to  get  them  into  the  boat.  There 
was  one  big  bass  that  took  my  plug  in  the 
early  evening  and  gave  me  an  exciting  five 
minutes.  He  tore  around  like  a  young  bull 
on  a  tether,  broke  water  four  or  five  times 
and  succeeded  in  getting  loose  from  the  hook 
before  I  had  him  half-way  toward  the  boat. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  had  come  to  that  end 
of  the  lake  entirely  unknown  to  me  and  was 
casting  on  the  other  side  of  the  grove,  could 
not  see  us,  but  heard  the  splashes  plainly  and 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  battle.  I 
had  no  regrets  for  the  fish  lost,  as  I  had  enough 
for  our  table  and  I  never  feel  badly  about  a 
good  fish  that  succeeds  in  getting  away  after 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hooking  and  play- 
ing him.  I  just  take  off  my  hat  to  that  kind 
of  a  bass  and  hope  that  I  will  connect  with 
him  again  some  other  time.  I  tried  this  same 
lake  several  times  more  during  the  season's 
fishing,  and  never  had  another  strike;  but  I 
certainly  enjoyed  that  red-hot  afternoon 
when  I  found  the  bass  on  the  job  and  taking 
surface  baits! 

There  is  one  bit  of  angling  information 
which  I  acquired  in  Canada  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  it  would  be  well  for  anglers  to  realize 
it  and  bear  it  in  mind.  I  was  at  the  Opinacon 
Club  on  the  Rideau  Lakes.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  midsummer  doldrums, — bright,  hot 
days,  with  the  surface  of ,  the  waters  like 
glass,  bright  moon-lit  nights,  and  the  lakes 
were  blossoming,  working,  clearing  or  purging 
themselves,  as  this  condition  is  variously 
called,  with  green  scum  all  over  the  bays. 
Fishing  conditions  were  about  as  poor  as  they 
could  be  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
secure  enough  fish  for  the  shore  dinner  during 
the  morning  hours.  We  could  usually  catch 
bass  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon, 
but  I  remember  that  one  noon  we  had  to 
make  a  shore  dinner  for  three  out  of  one  small 
strawberry  bass.  It  was  at  such  a  time  that 
one  of  the  guests  of  the  Opinacon  Club  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  fishing,  saying 
that  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  of  any  use  to 
come  to  Canada,  that  they  had  just  as  poor 
fishing  in  his  home  state.  He  said  that  he 
had  worked  hard  all  day  and  didn't  have  a 
fish;  hardly  had  a  good  strike.    No  one  said 
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anything  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  one  old 
guide  piped  up  in  a  high  voice  and  delivered 
himself  of  this  valuable  bit  of  angling  wisdom: 
"Well,  it  don't  make  no  difference  how  hard 
you  work  when  they  ain't  biting." 

I  know  anglers  who  chase  around  from  one 
tackle  store  to  another  or  send  to  various 
manufacturers  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
certain  fish  lure  that  will  succeed  when  every- 
thing else  fails,  "a  sure  killer,"  as  they  term 


it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  lure  • 
There  are  times  when  a  fish  is  in  a  biting 
mood  and  will  take  almost  any  lure  that  is 
cast  to  it.  Then  there  are  times  when  the 
fish  are  not  biting  and  nothing  but  a  highly 
fortunate  accident  can  bring  a  fish  to  the  boat. 
Let  me  end  this  long  communication  with 
the  expression  of  my  sincere  wish  that  you 
may  some  time  be  there  with  your  tackle 
when  the  fish  are  biting! 


SOME  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


To  the  Angling  Editor: — Trout  fishing  has 
been  a  favorite  sport  all  my  life  and  while 
there  have  been  long  gaps  between  the  years 
when  I  could  indulge  my  longing  for  a  trip 
to  the  many  streams  where  trout  could  be 
caught  yet  I  have  never  lost  interest  in  the 
sport  and  I  am  as  keen  for  a  trip  to  lake  and 
stream  now  as  ever.  Fly-tying  is  also  one 
of  my  hobbies  and  my  ambition  has  always 
been  to  become  an  expert  fly  maker.  I  com- 
menced making  trout  flies  almost  forty  years 
ago  and  worked  at  it  until  I  was  able  to  make 
a  good  rough  fly  whicn  answered  tne  purpose. 
Having  moved  in  1883  far  from  waters  that 
contained  trout  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
angle  and  neglected  fly  making  also  until 
1915  when  I  concluded  to  try  my  hand  at 
making  some  artificial  flies.  Ye  Gods;  the 
first  ones  I  made  were  a  sight  to  behold;  any 
trout  would  jump  out  of  the  water  and  take 
to  the  woods  had  he  seen  one  of  these  pro- 
ductions floating  down  the  stream.  However, 
I  kept  at  it  until  to-day  I  can  say  without 
boasting,  I  can  tie  an  up-to-date  fly  that  I 
am  not  ashamed  of.  I  make  these  flies  of  the 
Dr.  Gove  pattern  with  transparent  wings, 
bent  hooks  and  water  proof  bodies; — he  very 
kindly  sent  me  two  of  his  new  flies  and  I  was 
able  after  a  little  practice  to  make  these  new 
productions  and  they  have  certainly  worked. 
Any  fly-tyer  who  makes  these  new  flies  will 
not  use  feather  wings.  Again  I  use  raffia 
grass  for  bodies  and  give  them  two  coats  of 
this  varnish.  Tnis  grass  is  strong  and  can 
be  dyed  any  color  with  Analine  dyes.  The 
Gove  method  of  making  transparent  wings  is 
excellent  and  the  process  of  making  the  flies 
irridescent  with  gold  powder  is  an  exception- 
airy  good  one.  The  angling  fraternity  owe 
much  to  the  skill  and  inventive  genius  of 
Dr.  Gove,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  these  new  flies  will  be 
entirely  used  instead  of  the  old  style.  To 
really  succeed  in  fly  tying  one  must  have  a 
distinct  taste  for  angling  and  a  decided  liking 
for  the  work.    I  say  "work"  but  it  is  really 


a  pastime  and  pleasure  for  the  man  who  likes 
it.  The  smaller  his  fingers  the  better  for 
this  work  and  if  he  can  dress  a  Number  12 
hook  without  a  vise  he  is  on  the  way  to  being 
an  expert  workman.  I  have  never  used  a 
vise  in  my  fly-tying  nor  would  I  advise  any 
man  to  do  so  for  obvious  reasons,  unless,  of 
course,  his  fingers  were  short  and  thick. 
Another  essential  is  patience  and  above  all, 
perseverence.  Keep  tying  and  trying  and 
the  man  who  is  ambitious  to  succeed  will  do 
so  if  he  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  angler  and  lover 
of  the  work.  In  making  flies  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  selected  gut  (mist  color  pre- 
ferred) either  with  flies  with  loops  or  snells, 
for  poor  and  cheap  gut  is  an  abomination  and 
has  lost  many  a  good  fish.  As  Dr.  Gove  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  both  say,"  a  good  fly  tyer  is 
born,  not  made,  "yet  most  men  who  angle 
can  become  fairly  good  fly  makers  with 
sufficient  patience  and  practice. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  L.  B.  Botsford,  M.D. 

Angling  Editor's  Note: — Your  letter,  Doc- 
tor, is  of  great  interest  and  we  are  giving  it 
space  that  others  may  read  it  and  be  inspired. 
Thereby  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
many  of  the  brethern  of  the  angle  are  busy 
tying  flies  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print, 
but,  I  should  judge,  more  or  less  accurately 
that  a  very  great  number  are  making  their 
own  flies  for  the  coming  season.  The  making 
of  flies  by  the  individual  angler  as  apart  from 
the  productions  of  the  manufacturer  is  quite 
a  new  thing,  and  the  art,  in  this  country, 
at  least,  is  practically  in  its  infancy.  It  has 
been  surprising  that  more  active  progress  has 
not  been  made  along-  these  lines,  but  this  is 
doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  little  if  any  impetus  given  to 
the  movement  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
originality  and  inventiveness  in  the  art  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  years  that 
have  gone  by.  I  note  in  your  letter  you 
state  that  I  have  made  an  assertion  to  the 
effect  that  a  good  fly  tyer  is  born,  not  made. 
If  I  made  that  assertion  I  wish  to  modify  it. 
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Anyone  with  a  little  patience  who  will  observe 
a  few  necessary  rules,  and  who  will  use  care 
in  his  work  will  have  no  trouble  in  becoming 
a  good  fly  tyer,  if  not  a  genius.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  produced  in  artificial  flies  of  a  dur- 
able and  lasting  character  but  some  notable 
forward  steps  have  been  made.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  detached  body  form  of  fly 
will  go  on  the  market,  even  though  it  imitates 
carefully  the  true  body  form  of  the  insect; 
and  even  as  regards  coloration.  It  would 
cost  a  great  deal  more  to  produce  the  standard 
regulation  flies;  and  the  average  angler  would 
not  be  willing  to  pay  this  extra  price.  The 
thing  for  the  angler  to  do  is  to  practise  fly 
tying.  By  so  doing  he  will  gain  not  only 
pleasure  and  education,  but  will  save  money 
at  the  same  time. 

If  the  amateur  fly-tyer  can  get  along  with- 
out the  vise  he  is  doing  well  indeed.  At  first, 
of  course,  clumsy  efforts  are  the  rule,  and  the 
fingers  are  far  from  graceful  and  active,  but 
gradually  one  overcomes  this  and  the  work 
progresses  nicely.  Naturally,  of  course,  there 
are  certain  moves  in  fly-tying  where  the  vise 
answers  well;  then,  again,  other  moves  where 
the  vise  is  an  encumbrance. 

A  Good  Line. 

To  the  Angling  Editor: — This  summer  I 
fished  with  a  line  that  has  been  in  my  family 
for  sixty  years  at  least  and  I  caught  bass  with 
it  that  weighed  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
three  quarters.  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  hearing  these  facts. 
Toronto,  Ont.  G.  W.  Mathews. 

Angling  Editor's  Note: — This  letter  is  in- 
teresting, but  it  would  have  been  more  in- 
teresting if  the  writer  had  stated  of  just  wnat 
material  the  line  was  made,  just  what  might 
be  its  caliber,  whether  heavy  or  comparatively 
light,  etc.  These  things,  of  course,  count  in 
the  estimate  of  a  line,  as  a  heavy  line  nat- 
urally stands  more  possibility  of  wear  and 
tear,  than,  say,  a  bait  casting  line  that  is 
necessarily  made  light  for  the  especial  purpose 
in  view.  There  are,  of  course,  lines  to-day 
that  will  last  a  very  long  time,  if  accorded 
good  care;  but  the  trouble  is,  now-a-days 
very  few  lines  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  an  age  record.  The  sooner  a  thing 
is  worn  out  the  sooner  the  buyer  will  have  to 
make  a  new  purchase;  and  the  making  of  new 
purchases  means  business  for  the  manu- 
facturer. That  is  the  reason  droves  of  poor 
material  are  thrown  on  the  market.  We 
note  in  a  recent  advertisement  that  all  a  bait 
casting  line  is  supposed  to  do  is  to  last  out 
three  or  four  days  of  casting.  If  the  line 
manufacturer  can  make  the  buyer  believe 


that  he  can  cater  to  the  line  buyer's  whims, 
and  if  the  line  buyer  will  stock  up  heavily 
the  line  manufacturer  will  rub  his  hands  in 
satisfaction.  While  a  line  may  fray  in  three 
or  four  days  of  heavy  casting,  still  a  good  line, 
though  heavier  than  the  twelve  pound  test 
line,  will  stand  wear  and  tear  well.  Of  course, 
where  a  very  light  bait  is  being  cast  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  light  line. 

On  Transplanting  Fish. 

Editor  Fishing  Dept.: — I  have  been  a  very 
interested  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  for  some 
time  and,  as  well  as  having  a  fellow  feeling 
for  a  brother  editor,  I  have  derived  some  bene- 
fit therefrom.  Some  time  ago  I  read  an 
article  in  the  magazine  dealing  with  the 
difference  between  the  pike  and  the  pickeiel, 
also  speaking  of  the  wall-eyed  pike,  as  a  perch. 
These  two  remarks  may  not  have  been  in  the 
same  article,  but  that  is  immaterial.  The 
point  is:  out  here  we  have  a  fish  that  is  in- 
discriminately called  jackfish,  pike  and  pick- 
erel, though  very  few  people  use  the  latter 
term.  It  is  found  in  lakes  and  running 
streams,  being  very  numerous  in  some  lakes, 
and  growing  to  considerable  size — as  high  as 
fifteen  pounds  being  reported  as  caught.  The 
largest  that  I  have  captured  myself  would 
weigh  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  five 
pounds.  I  am  inclined  myself  to  call  them 
pickerel.  The  perch  here  are  somewhat  the 
shape  of  the  Ontario  rock  bass.  They  are 
greenish  black  in  color,  with  reddish  or  golden 
bands.  Very  hard  to  scale  and  poor  keepers. 
Both  they  and  the  pike,  or  pickerel,  are  vicious 
biters,  the  perch  being  willing  to  take  any 
lure,  even  a  common  sinker.  But  none  of 
them  are  anything  to  speak  of  as  fighters. 
A  couple  of  minutes  struggle  and  they  quit. 

By  the  way,  these  fish  here  are  mostly  found 
in  Pine  Lake,  26  miles  from  here.  There  is  a 
small  lake  right  close  to  town  and  I  have  been 
thinking  of  trying  to  transplant  some  of  the 
fisn.  Do  you  think  it  feasible?  If  so,  when 
would  be  the  best  time  for  the  operation? 
Innisfail,  Alta.  Geo.  Westland. 

Editor's  Note: — Evidently  the  fish  referred 
to  are  pike,  not  pickerel  if  they  go  to  large 
weights.  We  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  our 
magazine  containing  information  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  pikes,  etc.,  which 
should  aid  you  in  getting  a  line  on  the  fishes 
in  your  waters.  In  regard  to  the  transplant- 
ing of  fishes  from  one  water  to  another.  This 
should  be  possible  if  the  fish  can  be  obtained. 
As  I  understand  it,  you  mean  the  transplant- 
ing of  the  mature  fishes  or  those  well  on  their 
way  to  maturity.  Most  any  time  in  fair 
weather  this  may  be  done.    These  fishes  may 
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be  netted  in  the  spring  before  the  spawning 
season  comes  on,  or  the  spawn  is  ripe  in  the 
females.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  done  in  the  transplanting  of 
large  fishes  mainly,  I  presume,  because  of  the 
labor  entailed,  and  the  necessity  of  large 
receptacles  to  keep  these  fishes  in  wnile  con- 
veying them  from  place  to  place.  If  you  are 
able  to  obtain  small  fish  of  the  various  species 
that  is,  of  course,  another  matter;  these  may  be 
con\#yed  from  place  to  place  without  any 
trouble.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  in 
stocking  a  lake  with  fish  many  things  have 
to  he  taken  into  consideration,  namely:  the 
depth  of  the  lake,  whether  weedy  or  barren 
of  pads  and  weeds;  and  the  most  important 
factor  of  all,  the  feed.  If  the  feed  is  poor  a 
lake  such  as  you  speak  of  will  either  have  to 
be  stocked  with  fishes  such  as  the  larger  fish 
feed  on,  or  the  proposition  will  have  to  be 
abandoned.  If  the  feed  is  poor  and  you 
insert  perch,  etc.  in  the  lake  with  pike  and 
pickerel,  it  will  not  be  long  before  these 
ravenous  fishes  will  have  cleaned  out  every 
perch,  etc.  The  smaller  the  lake  the  sooner 
will  these  pikes  have  made  a  feast  and  a  clean 
slate  of  everything  at  hand.  And  if  lacking 
anything  else  as  food  they  will  start  in  on 
each  other.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
pikes  are  barbarians,  killing  their  own  kind 
and  their  own  off-spring. 

All  the  points  above  set  down  must  govern 
your  efforts  in  stocking  a  small  lake  such  as 
you  speak  of.  \ 

Greaves  Tries  Telerana. 

Walter  Greaves  wrote  recently  to  Joe  Welch 
as  Jollows: — I  have  given  the  Telerana  Nova 
nine  foot  cast,  Number  2  a  thorough  test  on 
the  black  bass  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  this  as  the  one  I  tried  before 
(purchased  from  William  Robertson  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland),  would  not  stand  a  strain  of 
four  pounds  when  wet.  This  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  me,  as  I  intended  to  use  .it 
for  salmon.  It  was  also  a  surprise  as  I  had 
read  many  excellent  testimonials  about  these 
casts.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Robertson,  asking  for 
an  explanation,  but  he  did  not  favour  me  with 
a  reply.  I  am  not  going  to  New  Brunswick 
this  season  so  cannot  try  it  on  the  salmon. 
I,  however,  consider  the  test  I  have  given  it 
quite  satisfactory,  having  found  it  free  from 
knots  and  almost  invisible  in  the  water,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  strength.  These  are  strong 
recommendations. 

Re  Rainbow  and  Brown  Trout. 

Angling  Editor: — I  note  in  one  of  £  your 


articles  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  the 
rainbow  trout  and  the  brown  trout  are  Spring 
spawning  fishes.  Not  in  a  captious  way, 
but  purely  for  my  own  information  and  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  a  little  more  detailed 
information.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  Report  on  the  "Artificial  Propagation 
of  the  Atlantic  Salmon,  Rainbow  Trout  and 
Brook  Trout,"  and  concerning  the  rainbow 
trout  I  quote  as  follows: — "In  the  ponds  at 
Wyethville  the  spawning  fish  may  be  found 
any  time  after  the  first  day  of  November;  the 
season  is  well  started  by  November  15th,  and 
generally  closes  about  the  first  of  March. 
December  and  January  are  the  best  months. 
In  California  the  season  extends  from  the 
first  of  February  to  May,  and  in  Colorado 
begins  early  in  May  and  continues  until 
July." 

This  would  indicate  that  the  spawning 
season  varies  in  different  localities.  However, 
it  is  about  the  brown  trout  that  I  am  most 
interested,  and  the  Government  report  in  my 
possession  doesn't  touch  on  the  brown.  Can 
you  assure  me  that  in  this  locality  (New  York 
State)  the  brown  trout  spawns  in  the  Spring? 
Our  streams  are  so  low  in  the  Fall  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  they  didn't 
have  to  start  housekeeping  under  such  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  Just  now  they 
are  almost  dry,  (October  2nd,  1917).  Can 
you  spare  a  moment  to  reassure  me? 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.Y.       Sam  S.  Stinson. 

Answer:— -I  have  not  the  government  report 
you  speak  of  on  hand  hence  I  do  not  know 
where'  this  Wyethville  is  located,  whether  in 
a  northern  section  of  the  country  or  in  a 
southern  section.  Both  the  rainbow  trout 
and  the  brown  trout  are  spring  spawning 
fishes  as  regards  northern  territories,  or  the 
north  temperate  zone.  That  the  season  be- 
gins earlier  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  climate  is  more  or  less  favourable, 
or  very  favourable  goes  without  the  saying, 
as  for  instance  in  California.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  in  northern  climes  the  spawn- 
ing of  any  fish  does  not  begin  till  the  ice  is  off, 
although  many  fishes  are  storing  up  spawn. 
Fishes  may  be  full  of  unripe  spawn  for  a  long 
time;  but  the  presence  of  spawn  in  a  fish  does 
not  indicate  that  it  is  spawning.  A  certain 
temperature  in  the  water  must  be  reached 
before  spawning  is  a  possibility.  If  there  is 
a  late  spring  the  spawning  may  be  quite  late. 
If  the  weather  is  favourable  in  May,  the  bass 
are  spawning,  but  if  the  month  is  cold  they 
may  not  be  spawned  out  till  the  end  of  June, 
and  often  specimens  are  taken  in  the  month 
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of  July  having  spawn  in  them.  Because  the 
trouts  afe  moving  about  or  heading  for  their 
spawning  beds,  does  not  necessarily  signify 
that  they  are  spawning.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  the  temperate  zone,  or 
in  our  northern  sections,  including  New  York 
State,  the  spawning  takes  place,  uniformly, 
in  the  spring  months  and  may  often  last  into 
June  if  the  season  is  backward.  The  spawn- 
ing operations  of  the  brown  trout  are  more 
or  less  the  same  as  those  of  the  rainbow  trout: 
occurring  much  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

An  Ingenious  Fly-Vise. 
To  the  Angling  Editor: — I  have  read  with 
great  interest  your  department  in  Rod  and 
Gun  and  have  been  especially  pleased  with 
everything  that  has  been  said  about  fly-tying 
which  is  one  of  my  favourite  hobbies.  I 
notice  that  Dr.  Gove  suggests  getting  used 
to  tying  flies  without  the  need  of  a  vise.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  best  for  the  beginner  to  use 
a  vise  of  some  sort  till  he  gets  his  fingers  lim- 
bered up  to  the  work.  Some  years  ago  I 
found  this  ingenious  way  of  setting  up  a  vise 


without  any  trouble  whatsoever.  All  one 
does  is  to  take  a  pair  of  pliers  and  insert  them 
in  a  slit  in  a  table  or  on  the  workbench.  The 
hook  is  clasped  in  the  tip  and  the  handles  are 
then  pressed  down  firmly.  You  will  find  that 
this  will  hold  the  hook  firm  and  fulfil  the 
purpose  just  as  well  as  the  vise  that  costs 
two  or  three  dollars.  At  least  I  have  used 
it  very  successfully  and  see  no  reason  for 
buying  a  high  grade  vise.  Hoping  that  you 
may  be  able  to  use  this  kink, 
Denver,  Col.  R.  C.  Forrest. 


Muscallonge  and  Pike. 

Editor  Angling  Department: — I  note  a  re- 
cent statement  by  you  to  the  effect  that  you 
believe  that  the  pike  and  the  muscallonge 
kill  wild  ducks,  etc.  This  answers  very  well 
with  my  own  findings,  or  observations,  I 
should  say.  One  day  last  summer  while  on 
a  northern  lake  that  was  banked  in  with  reeds 
and  weeds  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the  wild 
life  around  me.  I  let  the  boat  drift  along; 
it  was  a  beautiful  day  with  just  enough  %ind 
to  move  the  boat  along.  In  the  clear  water 
off  from  some  clumps  of  reeds  and  cat-tail  I 
saw  a  mother  mallard  duck  with  her  little 
crew  of  young  ones  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  sun.  They  had  not  seen  me  as  I  was 
at  the  moment  partly  hidden  from  view. 
I  was  just  on  the  point  of  taking  up  the  oars, 
though  I  still  had  my  eyes  on  the  ducks 
when  there  was  a  terrific  splash  right  where 
the  ducks  had  been  and  what  was  my  surprise 
to  see  a  massive  old  muskellunge  break  water 
and  grab  a  couple  of  the  ducklings.  I  sat 
there  breathless  while  the  water  stilled,  won- 
dering what  next  would  happen.  The  mother 
duck  and  her  young  ones  vanished  into  the 
wilderness  oi  the  reeds  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
them.  As  I  did  not  have  a  spoon  hook  or 
line  along  I  could  not  try  for  that  big  fellow, 
though  I  am  sure  if  I  had  I  would  have  been 
lucky  for  that  fellow  was  as  hungry  as  they 
make  them.  I  returned  some  days  later  and 
though  I  tried  every  foot  of  the  waters  in 
that  vicinity  I  had  no  luck. 

My  father  speaks  of  having  seen  a  large 
pike  rise  and  catch  a  kitten  that  was  swim- 
ming toward  a  dock  from  a  boat.  That  was 
the  last  seen  or  heard  of  the  kitten. 

Harry  B.  Mearns. 

Angling  Editor's  Note: — Undoubtedly  the 
pike  and  the  muscallonge  kill  great  quantities 
of  game,  etc.,  that  is  not  on  their  regular 
bill  of  fare.  Most  of  this  promiscuous  killing 
on  the  part  of  pikes  and  muskies  is  done  by 
the  larger  members  of  the  family,  as,  no  doubt 
they  are  more  ravenous  and  need  a  greater 
amount  of  food  to  keep  them  in  trim.  In 
line  with  your  remarks  I  remember  having 
read  not  so  very  long  ago  in  the  British 
Sportsman,  London,  England,  of  the  capture 
of  a  large  muscallonge  that  had  been  playing 
thief,  and  had  a  lengthy  record  to  his  credit, 
or  discredit,  whichever  you  will.  An  Ontario 
farmer  had  a  great  number  of  ducks;  and  the 
ducks  having  access  to  the  lake  were,  of  course, 
swimming  in  that  body  of  water  most  of  the 
time.  The  farmer  had  for  months  missed 
members  of  this  brood  and  was  unable  to 
know  just  what  agency  of  destruction  was 
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at  work.  It  never  crossed  his  mind  that  they 
were  being  killed  out  on  the  water.  Rather 
he  suspected  that  they  were  being  killed  on 
land.  A  fisherman  happened  through  that 
part  of  the  country  one  day  in  July  and,  stop- 
ping at  the  farmer's  house,  was  told  the  story 
of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  ducks. 
The  fisherman  at  once  pricked  up  his  ears, 
went  with  the  farmer  over  the  grounds  and 
viewed  the  water  the  ducks  held  out  in. 
Somehow  or  another  it  entered  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  that  some  large  pike  or  muscallonge 
was  the  thief.  Firmly  believing  this  to  be  the 
case  he  asked  permission  of  the  farmer  to  use 
one  of  his  ducklings  as  a  lure,  and  one  fine 
morning  went  about  his  work.  The  hook 
was  connected  to  the  duckling,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  if  the  fish  rose  and  hit  it,  to  kill, 
the  hook  would  do  its  duty  to  perfection. 
Having  selected  a  place  where  conditions 
looked  good  for  a  capture,  the  visitor  released 
the  duckling  at  a  certain  point  near  a  channel; 
and  the  drive  was  begun.  The  duckling 
i 


swam  about  with  the  line  and  the  fisherman 
allowed  the  feathered  lure  to  follow  its  own 
course.  Many  places  were  tried  and  then 
the  capture  was  made.  The  muscallonge 
rose  out  of  the  water  and  snapped  up  the 
duck  in  one  great  gulp.  When  the  jaws 
closed  the  man  with  the  rod  set  the  hook  to 
stay  and  the  fight  was  on.  When  captured 
the  fish  was  found  to  weigh  upwards  of  forty 
pounds. 

Whether  true  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  it 
seems  perfectly  reasonable.  Innumerable 
fishes  have  a  gluttonish  disposition  and  take 
anything  that  comes  along  in  the  way  of  food. 
The  muscallonge  above  referred  to  had  evi- 
dently found  out  the  superior  virtues  of  duck 
flesh  over  common  fish  food  and  had  decided 
to  take  while  the  taking  was  good. 

Your  letter,  Mr.  Mearns,  is  very  interesting 
and  we  pass  it  on  to  our  readers  for  their 
perusal.  Perhaps  others  have  had  like  ex- 
periences and  have  some  information  to 
record? 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  WORKSHOP 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


FISHERMAN  and  angler— each  scoffs 
at  the  other;  each  believing  the  other 
an  unnecessary  nuisance  and  a  stum- 
bling block  in  his  path.  The  fisherman  is 
in  the  pastime  to  get  the  greatest  number 
of  fishes,  in  any  way  possible;  the  angler  is 
painstaking,  deliberate  and  artful  and  uses 
only  the  most  ingenious  and  sportsmanlike 
devices  with  which  to  capture  his  prey,  thus 
giving  the  fishes  a  chance  to  free  themselves 
if  they  can.  The  fisherman  who  can  bring 
himself  to  consider  the  position  of  the  angler 
and  what  he  stands  for  will  learn  much  in 
the  way  of  moderation. 

An  advertising  folder  of  a  hotel  on  Georgian 
Bay  has  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
small-mouth  bass  fishing  to  be  had  there: 
"The  small-mouth  bass  is  at  his  best  in  these 
rocky  waters.  Farther  south  he  cannot 
thrive.  He  likes  clean,  cold  water.  He  gets 
it  in  Georgian  Bay,  whose  currents  and  eddies 
keep  him  active  and  make  him  the  gamiest 
fish  of  his  size  in  America."  We  can  per- 
fectly well  agree  with  everything  that  is  said 
here  as  to  the  bass  fishing  being  exceptionally 
good  in  Georgian  Bay  waters,  but  the  asser- 
tion that  the  small-mouth  bass  will  not  thrive 


in  waters  south  of  this  series  of  waters  is  mis- 
leading. Small-mouth  bass  are  found  in 
most  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  The  small-mouth  bass  fish- 
ing on  the  Upper  Mississippi  waters  is  very 
nearly  the  best  in  the  world.  Furthermore 
the  small-mouth  bass  furnishes  excellent  sport 
in  other  streams,  as  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
further  south  yet,  and  they  are  taken  in 
streams  still  further  south.  In  all  of  these 
waters  they  not  only  thrive  but  are  active, 
and  taken  by  means  of  the  fly  on  the  fly-rod 
are  to  be  remembered  as  red  letter  occurences 
in  an  angler's  life.  However,  the  rocky  en- 
vironment and  very  cold  waters  of  the  north 
serve  to  make  the  small-mouth  bass  taken 
there  a  leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word! 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  fishing  de- 
partment, as  follows:  'This  spring  while  in 
the  big  woods  bear  hunting  we  came  to  a 
good  looking  stream  and  wishing  to  get  some 
trout  for  supper  I  proposed  we  find  a  few 
worms.  The  guide  claimed  the  only  place 
we  might  get  them  would  be  at  the  site  of  an 
old  deserted  lumber  camp.  He  said  he  had 
searched  the  woods  for  worms  a  good  many 
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times,  but  could  not  find  them,  except  at 
places  that  had  been  cultivated  at  some  time 
or  other.  I  know  from  my  own  experiences 
that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  find  worms  in 
the  woods.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  com- 
mon belief  that  you  cannot  find  worms  in  the 
big  woods  such  as  we  have  in  this  Province, 
excepting  places  where  man  has  lived  or 
cultivated  the  ground  at  some  time9  This 
may  seem  a  ridiculous  question  to  ask,  but 
I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  had  some 
experience  in  hunting  worms  in  the  wroods 
and  could  tell  me  the  proper  places  to  look 
for  the  same.  We  found  lots  of  them  at  the 
old  lumber  camps,  but  could  find  none  near 
the  brooks." 

The  question  asked  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  ridiculous.  Thousands  have  hunted  the 
woods  for  worms  and  have  failed  in  their 
purpose.  Perhaps  this  is  the  unexplainable 
part  of  worm  history,  whence  they  came,  and 
how  they  spread.  Worms  are  most  gen- 
erally transplanted,  for  since  fishermen  can 
carry  them  very  great  distances  they  can  also 
dump  them  out  in  some  place  or  other  and  so 
start  a  colony  where  they  have  never  been 
heard  of.  No  doubt  in  this  manner  they  are 
conveyed  to  lumber  camps  which  anglers 
visit  and  leave  behind  what  they  do  not  want. 
I  have  found  worms  it  is  true  along  trout 
rivers  but  these  worms  have  undoubtedly 
been  started  by  worms  brought  in  by  anglers 
and  so  have  spread.  That  worms  thrive- 
best  in  cultivated  ground  goes  without  say- 
ing, but  a  person  might  cultivate  alien  ground 
a  hundred  years,  I  believe,  and  yet  no  worms 
would  appear  unless  brought  in.  Such  at 
least  is  my  version  of  it. 


Recently  Charles  Bradford  took  the  poet, 
Longfellow,  to  task  for  calling  the  sturgeon, 
the  king  of  game  fish.  However,  the  poet, 
in  Hiawatha  does  riot  say  game  fish,  but 
merely,  "the  sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes." 
Bradford  further  comments  that  the  sturgeon 
is  never  taken  by  the  sportsman;  that  the 
species  does  not  take  a  baited  hook. 

In  Hiawatha  the  sturgeon  does  not  take 
the  baited  hook  that  Hiawatha  lets  down,  so 
the  poet,  easily  gets  by  on  that  count.  The 
poet's  description,  however,  is  very  good: 

"O/?  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Lay  the  monster,  Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay  the  sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes; 
Through  his  gills  he  breathed  the  water 
With  his  fins  he  fanned  and  winnowed, 
With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor. 

Inhere  he  lay  in  all  his  armor; 
On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  him, 
Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead, 
Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders — 
Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting, 


Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paints 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure, 
*>pots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable; 
And  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom. 
Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple, 
As  aboce  him  Hiawatha, 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  sailing, 
Wi'h  his  fishing  line  of  cedar. 

Hiawatha  then  challenges  Nahma  to  take 
his  bait,  and  to  come  up  and  test  which  of  the 
two  is  the  stronger,  but  Nahma  jeers  at  this 
challenge  and  asks  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha 
to  take  Hiawatha's  line  and  break  it.  This 
the  pike  attempts  to  do  and  Hiawatha  upon 
seeing  the  'pike  shames  it,  saying  that' he 
(the  pike)  is  not  Nahma,  whereupon  the  pike 
lets  go.  Then  the  sturgeon  calls  upon  a  giant 
sun-fish,  the  Ugudwash,  to  take  the  line  of 
Hiawatha  and  break  it,  which  the  sun-fish 
proceeds  to  do.  Hiawatha  shames  the  sun- 
fish  also,  which  lets  go  of  the  line  and  returns 
to  the  deep.  Then  Nahma,  angered,  rises 
out  of  the  deep,  but  instead  of  taking  "the 
baited  hook"  seizes  the  canoe  and  swallows 
both  the  canoe  and  the  dramatic  Hiawatha, 
sb  the  legend  goes.  Down,  down,  down  in 
the  darkness  of  the  fish's  interior  Hiawatha 
goes,  and  is  near  to  dying  when  he  feels  some- 
thing pounding  near  him.  This  he  discovers 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Nahma's 
heart,  and  with  all  his  savage  might  he  begins 
to  pound  this  heart  with  his  fist,  to  the  dis- 
aster of  the  Nahma.  Of  course  the  Nahma 
dies,  or  swoons,  and  begins  to  come  up  to 
the  surface,  when  Hiawatha,  thrusting  his 
canoe  across  the  Nahma's  throat  presumably 
saves  himself  and  kills  the  sturgeon.  The 
sturgeon  floats  to  shore  and  from  his  cavern 
inside  of  the  giant  fish  Hiawatha  calls  upon 
the  sea-gulls  to  tear  away  the  flesh  from  the 
Nahma's  side  so  that  he  may  release  himself 
This  the  ever-ready  sea-gulls  do  and  Hia- 
watha, as  a  Poor-Lo-Jonah  crawls  out  and 
cuts  another  notch  to  his  credit.  There  are 
those  who  have  considered  it  no  feat  for  a 
whale  to  swallow  a  man,  as  was  the  singular 
predicament  of  one  Jonah,  Esq.,  all  of  which 
we  swallow  with  patience  and  childlike  inno- 
cence, accepting  it  as  truth  pure  and  simple. 
But  as  for  a  Nahma  swallowing  a  Hiawatha, 
at  this  we  laugh  out  loud.  Impossible;  im- 
possible we  shout,  and  clap  our  hands  with 
glee.  Perhaps  the  Nahma  and  Hiawatha 
stunt  was  but  a  parody,  of  the  Bible  story. 
The  Indians  may  be  forgiven  their  beliefs 
here  for  it  has  been  said  that  sturgeon  existed 
that  weighed  up  to  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  more.  Therefore,  the  fishes  being  so 
large,  the  Indians  no  doubt  considered  it 
possible  for  the  fish  to  swallow  a  man  without 
undue  trouble. 

Bradford's    absolute    assertion    that  the 
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sturgeon  do  not  take  the  baited  hook  we  are 
not  so  sure  about.  Personally  I  have  never 
been  concerned  in  taking,  or  trying  to  take 
a  sturgeon  on  a  baited  hook,  and  do  not  know 
anyone  who  has,  the  netting  and  spearing 
process  being  the  methods  commonly  in  use. 
But  that  hundreds  of  sturgeon  have  been 
taken  on  the  baited  hook  and  have  fought 
well  we  cannot  doubt.  Mention  of  such  an 
occurrence  appeared  in  the  Outdoor  Life 
Magazine,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  The  stur- 
geon in  question  was  captured  in  the  Columbia 
River,  of  Washington,  by  one  Mr.  Phillip 
Edwards  with  a  baited  hook.  This  particular 
Nahma  had  a  length  of  eleven  feet,  with  a 
girth  of  sixty-four  inches  and  with  a  weight 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
fish  brought  the  fisherman  close  to  eighty- 
eight  dollars  and  produced  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  pounds  of  caviare  which 
brought  thirty-five  cents  a  pound.  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  captor  of  this  giant  freshwater 
fish  is  quoted  by  Outdoor  Life  as  saying: 

"I  have  followed  the  river  for  thirty  years, 
beginning  to  fish  when  only  twelve  years  old. 
I  have  caught  many  sturgeon  in  my  life  and 
have  caught  twelve  during  the  past  year,  of 
varying  sizes,  some  of  them  quite  large. 
Two  of  them  measured  ten  feet  six  inches, 
and  two  others  were  much  over  nine  feet. 
This  last  one,  is  the  largest  I  ever  caught, 
and  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  I  caught  this  one 
with  a  regular  sturgeon  hook  and  three-six- 
teenth line,  baiting  with  a  piece  of  salt  salmon. 
The  sturgeon  feeds  along  the  shallows  of  the 
river,  on  the  spawn  of  other  fish,  and  such 
food  as  it  finds  in  the  muddy  banks;  it  has  a 
very  flexible  snout  and  can  extend  it  greatly 
nnd  withdraw  it  to  a  mere  blunt  projection. 
With  this  snout  it  is  able  to  feed  along  the 
mossy  or  weedy  shallows  and  thus  secure  food 
it  otherwise  could  not  reach.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  last  catch  of  mine  is  the  biggest 
sturgeon  ever  captured  in  these  waters.  I 
landed  it  in  forty  minutes  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  both  of  my  arms  were  partially  para- 
lyzed— and  then  stunned  the  fish  with  a  small 
axe  and  towed  it.  across  the  river  with  a  small 
row  boat  where  it  took  four  men  to  lift  it  out 
of  the  water." 

Mr.  Edwards,  during  a  past  year  has  cap- 
tured twelve  sturgeon,  and  we  take  it,  they 
were  captured  by  means  of  the  bailed  hook; 
which  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  assertion 
made  that  the  species  refuse  the  hook  with 
;i  lure  to  it.  Mr.  Edwards  here  mentions 
a  regular  sturgeon  hook  Hint  is  used  in  this 
sort  of  fishing,  which  would  seem  to  imply 


that  they  are  not  uncommon. 

Any  readers  who  have  anything  further 
to  say  along  these  lines,  as  to  the  sturgeon 
taking  or  not  taking  the  baited  hook  will 
be  given  publicity  in  this  magazine.  This  is 
especially  desired  and  readers  will  confer  a 
great  favour  to  the  publication  by  stating 
their  findings  along  these  lines. 

Charles  Zibeon  Southard  speaks  in  his  book 
on  trout  fishing  in  North  America  of  brook 
trout  reaching  very  great  weights  and  says: 
"It  (the  brook  trout)  varies  greatly  in  size, 
ranging  in  length  from  four  inches  in  small 
streams  to  thirty  inches  in  lakes  and  large 
streams,  and  from  half  an  ounce  to  twelve 
pounds  in  weight."  Jordan  and  Evermann 
speak  of  eleven  pound  brook  trout  having 
been  captured  in  the  Rangele}7"  Lakes  of 
Maine,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Southard  has 
reference  to  the  same  localities,  where  brook 
trout  may  now,  or  have,  occurred.  Un- 
doubtedly there  was  a  time  when  the  brook 
trout  as  a  freshwater  fish  reached  such 
weights,  but  under  exacting  fishing  they  have 
gradually  been  taken  from  the  streams,  so 
that  now,  if  a  person  captures  a  six-pound 
fish  he  may  consider  it  a  fairly  good  size 
specimen,  in  fact,  in  some  places  it  may  be 
considered  a  very  great  weight.  As  a  fresh- 
water fish  perhaps  the  largest  specimens  are 
found  in  the  Nipigon  and  Steel  River  country, 
where  eight  and  ten  pound  specimens  have 
been  captured.  Even  in  salt  water  a  ten 
pound  brook  trout  is  a  very  heavy  and  ex- 
ceedingly rare  creature. 


An  advertiser  in  a  big  daily  paper  employs 
what  he  terms  a  modern  Fable  to  help  him 
in  making  the  populace  realize  that  you  can 
purchase  just  as  good  things  right  at  home 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Says  this 
Fable: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  beautiful 
theory.  This  theory  said  to  a  certain  Fisher- 
man, 'Mr.  Fisherman,  if  you  want  to  catch 
Fish,  you  must  go  away  from  Home;  go  away 
off,  any  old  where,  if  only  it's  away  off.' 
When  the  Fisherman  returned  from  'away 
off'  with  a  few  dollar-a-pound  Fish,  he  found 
a  small  boy  had  caught  more  Fish,  bigger 
Fish  and  of  course  fresher  Fish,  down  in  the 
man's  back  pasture  brook.  The  beautiful 
theory  died,  and  the  coroner  held  an  inquest; 
testimony  showed  that  home-grown  things 
are  usually  plentiful,  desirable  and  inex- 
pensive." 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  above  we  can  all 
agree;  for  home  waters  and  home  streams 
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are  as  often  overlooked  and  under-valued 
as  they  are  appreciated.  People  are  always 
prone  to  travel  great  distances  to  reputed 
fishing  grounds,  only  to  find  that  there  arc 
ninety  and  nine  persons  exactly  like  them- 
selves hunting  for  something  that  they  appear 
to  think  they  cannot  obtain  at  home.  Trips 
to  far  places  are  often  very  costly,  and  in- 
experience only  adds  to  the  chances  of  realiz- 
ing an  ill  return  for  the  money  that  is  paid  out. 
Perhaps  lack  of  experience  spoils  more  gen- 
uinely perfect  trips  than  anything  else. 

One  would  do  well  to  keep  an  investigating 
eye  on  home  streams  and  lakes,  as  a  fishing 
proposition;  and  as  a  scenic  proposition  as 
well.  No  doubt  some  of  the  greatest  delights 
have  been  experienced  in  waters  around 
civilization.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  observed : 
"Surely  no  one  who  has  the  opportunity 
should  omit  to  travel.  The  world  belongs 
to  him  who  has  seen  it.  .  .  .  Not  only 
does  a  thorough  love  and  enjoyment  of  travel- 
ling by  no  means  interfere  with  the  love  of 
home,  but  perhaps  no  one  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  his  home  who  does  not  sometimes 
travel.  They  are  like  exertion  and  rest,  each 
the  complement  of  the  other;  so  that  though 
it  may  seem  paradoxical,  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  travel  is  the  return,  and  no  one 
who  has  travelled  once  can  realize  the  devo- 
tion which  the  wanderer  feels  for  Domiduca, 
the  sweet  and  gentle  goddess,  who  watches 
over  our  coming  home." 

But  one  great  compensation  that  comes 
through  travel  is  the  observing  eye  and  this 
is  gained  by  education,  beginning  right  at 
home;  and  just  so  it  may  be  a  good  hint  to 
the  camper  and  the  angler  to  fish  the  smaller 
eyes  of  the  earth  and  the  Little  Rivers,  and 
extract  pleasures  in  nearby  environs  before 
taking  a  wide  fling  at  distant  fields. 

The  Fable  I  have  re-printed  recalls  the 
small  brooks  that  we  have  thought  troutless, 
but  which,  after  trying  with  a  fine  line  we 
have  found  to  have  an  amazing  store  of  trout. 
The  discovery  of  these  places  is  not  easily 
forgetable;  they  are  like  diamonds  discovered 
among  the  rough;  the  unexpected  happening 
at  an  opportune  moment,  and  because  such 
discoveries  are  unexpected  they  have  a  far 
superior  relish.  I  have  said,  greatness  has 
its  foundation  firmly  imbedded  in  the  smaller 
creations.  Henry  David  Thoreau  made  him- 
self immortal  by  writing  Walden,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  gathered  from  the  haunts 
of  Nature,  in  a  space  comparatively  few 
acres  in  extent.  Gilbert  White  wrote  the 
Natural  History  of  Selbourne,  and  is  an 
immortal  on  that  account.    This  has  to  do 


with  the  wild  life  found  in  and  around  that 
particular  village.  Fabre  wrote  a  number  of 
life  histories  of  winged  life  found  in  a  tract 
not  much  over  a  few  acres  in  extent  and  his 
name  is  never-dying  on  this  account.  The 
point  hereby  striven  for  is  not  to  spur  you 
on  to  literary  labors  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  thus  obtain  immortality  but  merely  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  cultivating  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  smaller 
things.  It  is  a  deliberate  waste  of  money  to 
travel  far,  to  celebrated  places,  later  to  find 
that  you  gained  not  a  whit  out  of  the  per- 
formance and  that  many  a  shorter  trip,  or  a 
trip  clos^e  to  home  was  more  beneficial.  The 
man  who  can  angle  well  in  home  waters  and 
bring  in  a  sportsmanlike  number  of  fish  can 
certainly  say  that  he  has  done  what  many 
another  person  has  failed  to  do,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  fishes  in  lakes  near  to  civil- 
ization, or  within  civilization  are  sharpened 
to  instinctive  wariness  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  But  by  artful  means  there  is  a 
method  of  contriving  their  capture  and  to 
procure  fish  under  really  detrimental  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these  is  to  gain  satis- 
faction indeed.  Furthermore,  trips  c(lose  to 
home  are  economical;  and  who  is  there  that 
cannot  find  a  fine  camping  spot  close  to  any 
Canadian  city,  whether  small  or  large  where 
good  fishing  too,  can  be  had,  especially  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Canada. 


It  has  been  stated  upon  good  authority 
that  the  average  American  (and  this  estimate 
would  do  for  the  average  Canadian)  eats 
something  like  twenty  pounds  of  fish  a  year. 
"This  includes,"  says  a  writer,  "oysters, 
clams,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimp  and  mussels. 
One  dietary  authority  states  that  two  hun- 
dred miles  inland  from  our  three  coasts  the 
consumption  of  fish  food  per  person  is  less 
than  a  half  a  pound  annually."  Each  in- 
habitant of  the  British  Isles  has  fish  on  his 
bill  of  fare  to  the  extent  of  10  pounds  every 
twelve  months,  while  the  fish  consumption, 
per  capita,  in  Germany,  is  120  pounds; 
Holland,  130  pounds;  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  150  pounds;  China,  225  pounds, 
and  Japan  nearly  500  pounds.  Latin  Am- 
ericans are  the  only  people  who  eat  less  fish 
than  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  absolutely  no  sane  argument  against 
the  larger  and  more  extensive  use  of  fish  as 
a  daily  diet  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  It  is  ideal  as  a  food.  It  is  highly 
nutritious  and  rich  in  proteins.  It  is  most 
easily  digested.  It  contains  in  great  abund- 
ance the  chemical  ingredients  for  making 
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bone,  muscle  and  tissue.  As  for  food  nothing 
detrimental  can  possibly  be  said  against  it. 
Fish,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  are 
clean  feeders. 

At  the  present  time  no  doubt  more  fish 
is  being  eaten  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  ocean  fisheries  in  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  Allies  from  the  pinch  of  hunger. 
The  yield  has  been  wonderful  and  fishermen 
havej  made  fortunes  from  their  marine  pur- 
suits. At  the  lowest  it  may  be  said  that  six 
billion  pounds  of  herring  were  harvested, 
from  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea 
last  year,  and  this  year  perhaps  it  will  be 
greater.  On  this  continent,  there  are  fresh 
water  fishes  in  abundance;  and  though  the 
inland  people  but  sparingly  touch  fish,  never- 
theless, they  are  now  more  generally  being 
partaken  of.  The  man  who  wishes  some  fresh 
fish  in  the  winter,  (especially  in  Canada)  can 
simply  take  himself  to  a  nearby  lake  and  by 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  ice  can  angle  at  his 
leisure  and  find  finny  rewards  innumerable. 
Just  howr  delicious  a  fish  tastes  in  the  winter 
all  know  who  have  taken  them  fresh  from  the 
ice  water  and  have  soon  thereafter  prepared 
them  for  the  table.  They  are  then  firm  of 
flesh  and  sweet  of  taste.  The  delicious  lake 
trout  are  often  taken  in  numbers  through 
the  ice,  often  immense  specimens  being 
garnered  in.  All  of  the  pikes  can  thus  be 
taken  and  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  know 
where  there  is  a  bar,  or  reef,  there  he  will  be 
sure  to  find  them  coursing  up  and  down  in 
search  of  food.  Fishing  through  the  ice 
may  not  seem  sportsmanlike;  may  not  lay 
any  claim  to  the  artfulness  of  fly-fishing  or 
casting,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  means  to- 
wards an  end,  and  as  a  possibility  of  replenish- 
ing the  larder  writh  some  excellent  food  is  not 
to  be  passed  by  lightly  in  these  days. 


There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  the  country  that  lies  between  the  Nipi- 
gon  River  and  Winnipeg  was  more  or  less  an 
unbroken  wilderness.  It  lay  practically  as 
the  Creator  first  made  it,  with  the  Indian 
trapper  alone  treading  the  forest  carpet  or 
marking  a  ragged  trail  over  the  winter  snows 
with  his  snow-shoes.  But  that  is  now  more 
or  less  changed.  With  the  sending  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railroad,  and  other 
railroads  into  this  region,  civilization  has 
bobbed  up  along  its  lakes  and  now  the  motor 
boat  is  heard  where  once  the  great  loon  shrilled 
his  unearthly  laughter  over  the  still  waters. 
The  beautiful  Nibigami  Country,  the  Country 
of  Lakes,  as  the  Indian  has  it,  has  now  been 


tapped  and  its  beauties  unveiled  to  the  eyes 
of  men.  Practically  what  one  may  call  a 
central  post  for  the  Nibigami  Country  is 
Minaki  (pronounced  Mee-naw-kee)  meaning 
Beautiful  Country.  This  is  situated  on  the 
Winnipeg  River  about  114  miles  eastward  of 
the  city  of  Winnipeg.  At  this  point  it  is  said 
the  Indians  in  days  gone  by  gathered  from 
far  and  near  to  fish;  and  certainly  the  country 
has  not  lost  its,  reputation,  for  the  fishing  is 
as  good  there  as  any  place  in  Ontario.  Clear, 
cold  waters  are  of  course  found  in  this  terri- 
tory, and  the  lakes  are  uniformly  spring-fed 
at  the  bottom,  which  helps,  as  all  know,  to 
make  the  various  finny  specimens  more  pug- 
nacious and  sprightly  than  ever.  The  mus- 
callonge  fishing  may  be  said  to  be  unexcelled 
and  many  large  ones  are  taken  in  this  region 
every  year.  The  lake  trout  fishing  is  also 
exceedingly  good  as  one  would  expect  of  these 
waters.  They  run  often  to  great  weights. 
In  some  places  the  lake  trout  may  be  captured 
here  with  the  artificial, fly,  at  the  river  mouths; 
taken  on  the  artificial  fly  in  this  country  as 
indeed  almost  all  the  gamey  fishes  may  be 
if  one  uses  care  and  consideration.  The  perch 
run  high  in  weights  here  and  taken  with  the 
fly-rod  form  sport  of  the  very  best. 

Another  point  to  hit  for  in  the  now  famous 
Nibigami  Country  is  Farlane,  which,  how- 
ever has  not  much  accommodation  for  the 
visitor  and  one  must  go  in  for  camping.  The 
country  around  here  is  beautiful;  well  wooded 
and  partaking  of  all  the  wildness  of  yore. 
One  of  the  best  lakes  for  fishing  in  the  Nibi- 
gami Country  is  found  here,  namely  Red 
Deer  Lake,  which  itself  is  connected  with 
Circle  Lake.  The  waters  of  Red  Deer  Lake 
are  noted  for  their  wonderful  transparency 
and  their  coldness.  The  lake  trout  fishing 
here  is  just  as  good  as  wild  conditions  provide, 
and  that  is  of  the  very  best.  A  few  other 
wonderful  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
Cache  Lake,  Mountain,  Summit,  Sandwich 
and  Star  Lakes,  all  of  which  have  fine  fishing. 
Canyon  LaJ<:e,  with  a  seventeen  mile  length 
may  be  reached  from  Flavelle  and  has  fishing 
of  the  very  best.  Two  good  canoe  routes 
are  recommended  from  Canyon  Lake  at 
Mcintosh.  One  hits  south  to  Boulder  Lake; 
the  other  hits  northward  through  Canyon 
River,  then  down  the  Eagle  River,  thence 
into  the  English  River  and  Winnipeg  River. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Nibigami  Coun- 
try, the  Country  of  Lakes  is  essentially  wild 
and  rugged;  the  rivers  are  broken  with  churn- 
ing rapids;  the  waters  are  generally  white- 
water  broken  though  in  some  places,  as  be- 
tween Hudson  and  Graham,  one  can  go  some 
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distance  without  making  a  portage.  This 
northern  country  is  as  yet  little  tapped,  and 
is  to-day  frequented  only  by  the  most  ad- 
venturous or  else  by  the  fur-traders  or  the 
Indians. 

However,  as  for  conditions  around  Kenora 
and  Minaki,  that  country  is  becoming  very 
well  known  and  is  now  being  visited  yearly 
by  thousands.    Quite  often  in  the  summer 


season  Minaki  Inn  has  one  thousand  guests 
at  a  sitting,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  how 
fast  this  country  is  being  popularized.  How- 
ever this  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
country  around  is  being  over-run  for  this  is 
not  true.  The  average  visitor  at  Minaki,  or< 
elsewhere,  goes  only  as  far  as  accommodations 
are  provided,  and  then  returns.  The  wild 
places   still    remain    practically  untrodden. 


THE  BIBLICAL  FISHERMAN 


Frederick  E.  Tilly 


SHALL  we  enjoy  a  sail  on  the  beautiful 
Sea  of  Galilee,  (the  Holy  Land),  which 
we  s'aw  from  a  distance  while  on  the 
Mount  of  Beatitudes?  We  step  into  the 
boat.  The  two  fishermen  start  out  by  means 
of  the  long,  heavy  oars,  but  as  soon  as  they 
feel  the  breeze  fanning  their  cheeks,  they  lay 
aside  the  oars  and  hasten  to  raise  the  mast 
and  to  loosen  the  sail,  a  large  three-cornered 
piece  of  cloth,  fastened  to  a  pole  which  swingo 
from  the  mast,  the  loose  end  of  the  sail  being 
made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  vessel, 
although  clumsy  in  appearance,  makes  good 
headway.  Presently  we  pass  Tiberias,  its 
little  white  houses  beckoning  us  to  come 
ashore. 

At  other  times  we  may  find  these  boatmen 
busily  occupied  in  fishing.  One  here  has  a 
net  in  his  hands.  As  in  Jesus'  time,  so  now 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  harbours  many  kinds  of 
fish  good  for  food.  At  that  time  fishing  in 
the  lake  afforded  a  means  of  sustenance  for 
many,  to-day  only  few  fishermen  are  to  be 
seen.  All  industry  is  in  a  depressed  state, 
owing  to  Turkish  mis-government.  The 
country  is  still  rich,  but  the  people  are  without 
energy  or  thrift.  At  times  large  schools  of 
fish  are  to  be  seen,  so  near  the  shore,  too, 
that  men,  women  and  children,  using  jars, 


pails  or  even  their  garments  are  able  to  catchy 
an  abundant  supply.  Nets  and  hooks  arejj 
considered  superfluous.  It  was  a  school  cm 
fish  like  this  that  the  Lord  caused  to  comer 
to  the  net  of  Peter,  when,  after  fishing  in  vain 
the  whole  night  long,  he  let  down  the  net  at 
Jesus'  word. 

Many  an  hour,  the  Saviour  spent  in  such- 
a  fishing  boat.  We  well  remember,  how  the 
Gospel  tells  us  that  the  multitude  was  so 
great  that  he  did  not  have  any  room  on  the 
shore,  and  had  to  enter  a  boat  to  preach  tS 
them.  We  recall  the  miracle  of  his  driving 
out  the  demons  from  the  afflicted  in  the  lanM 
of  the  Gergesenes,  and  how  the  people  be-- 
sought  him  to  leave  their  country,  and  "He^ 
entered  into  a  ship  and  passed  over  and  into- 
his  own  city."  While  crossing  this  lake  and 
asleep  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  storm 
arose,  which  filled  his  disciples  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  which  he  quieted  with  a  word. 
The  majority  of  Christ's  disciples  were  called,' 
(while  busy  with  their  occupation),  as  fisher*.- 
men.  To  illustrate  his  sayings,  he  frequently* 
referred  to  the  life  of  the  fishermen.  His 
meals  consisted  mostly  of  bread  and  fish. 
With  these  he  fed  the  5000,  this  was  the  meal 
prepared  for  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. 
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REPEATING   AND  SINGLE  SHOT 

RIFLES 


Thomas  K.  Lee 


PROBABLY  a  dozen  shooters  buy  a  rifle 
for  tin  can  puncturing  while  one  buys 
it  for  the  purpose  of  serious  target  shoot- 
ing. The  tin  can  artist  wants  a  gun  that  will 
iihoot  a  lot  of  times  without  the  trouble  of 
•eloading  for  each  shot.  If  his~  repeater 
doesn't  shoot  as  accurately  as  his  friend's 
j)  pound  single  shot,  he  doesn't  lose  any  sleep 
Dver  it.  If  he's  a  sensible  sort  of  chap,  he 
realizes  that  it  will  shoot  better  than  he  can 
Iihoot  it  or  hold  it,  and  doesn't  worry  about 
putting  half  inch  circles  at  25  yards. 

His  friend,  however,  who  does  most  of  his 
uhooting  on  the  indoor  range  in  winter,  and 
outdoors  in  summer,  over  measured  ranges, 
fere  long  begins  to  suspicion  that  even  his 
bannon  of  a  single  shot  won't  shoot  as  accur- 
ately as  he  can  hold,  and  he  casts  about  for 
k  more  accurate  barrel.  Maybe  nine-tenths 
bf  his  belief  or  suspicion  is  pure  bunk  and  the 
lhances  are  that  he  can't  begin  to  hold  a 
repeater  as  well  as  it  will  shoot.  His  is  a 
■uite  different,  though  just  as  harmless  dis- 
ease as  that  of  the  tin  can  destroyer.  He 
pas  an  abiding  faith  that  some  day  he  can 
but  at  least  ten  shots  into  the  same  hole  at 
yards.  He  scorns  the  lowlv  repeater  as 
peing  quite  unworthy  of  a  shooter  of  his 
unbition  and  ability  and  avers  they  "wont 
ihoot  straight." 

I  The  writer  is  not  advocating  repeaters  for 

ihe  use  of  the  really  expert  shot  on  the  25  yard 
ndoor  game,  nor  the  50  or  100  yard  outdoor 

L'ame,  where  the  caliber  is  limited  to  .22. 
n  the  hands  of  such  a  shot,  the  single  shot 
'///  outshoot  the  repeater — by  a  hair'sWeadth 
-N\lnch,  however  means  points.  However, 
liniinate  the  hair  breadth  accuracy  demanded 

h  the  25  and  50  yard  .22  gained  and  figure 


only  on  practical  results,  such  as  the  fellow 
who  takes  a  ramble  or  hike  to  the  woods  has 
in  mind.  For  practical  work,  the  repeater 
of  standard  make,  we  might  state,  is  as  accur- 
ate as  is  necessary,  and  much  more  accurate 
than  the  average  shooter  is  capable  of  holding. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  run  across  a  few 
repeaters  that  quite  astonished  me  by  their 
accuracy,  though  it  is  not  every  one  will 
deliver  the  goods  almost  as  well,  if  not  quite 
as  well,  as  the  heavy  single  shots.  A  repeat- 
ing rifle  was  used  by  the  winner  of  the  recent 
N.R.A.  outdoor  50-yard  matches  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  weekly  matches  of  10  shots  slow 
and  10  shots  rapid  fire,  on  a  target  whose  ten 
ring  was  one  inch  across.  The  average  of 
the  winner  was  way  above  anyone  else,  and 
quite  a  few  other  competitors  used  single  shot 
rifles — at  least  for  the  slow  fire  work.  A 
repeater  that  will  place  an  average  of  9  shots 
out  of  10  inside  an  inch  circle  at  50  yards, 
without  rest,  is  plenty  good  to  keep  company 
with  the  haughty  single  shot.  (Editor's  Note. 
— This  winner  was  T.  K.  Lee). 

Some  targets  are  reproduced  with  this 
article,  showing  the  results  of  some  recent 
firing  with  three  different  repeaters  and  two 
single  shot  rifles.  These  targets  represent 
slightly  better  than  the  average  results  with 
these  guns.  One  target  is  reproduced,  re- 
presenting 10  shots  slow  fire  50  yards,  made 
in  competition  in  the  N.R.A.  outdoor  matches 
this  year.  The  shots  are  grouped  in  a  half 
inch  circle.  This  target  represents  quite  an 
unusual  result,  and  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  probably  better  than  the  gun  can 
ever  again  be  coaxed  into  doing. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
slight  difference  in  results  as  to  accuracy  be- 
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twecn  the  single  shot  and  a  good  repeater,  is 
partly  prejudice.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
repeater  usually  has  a  forearm  too  small  to 
hold  comfortably  and  is  usually  under  weight, 
and  not  at  all  suited  to  firing  in  the  prone 
position.  It  isn't  so  much  "that  the  repeater 
lacks  in  accuracy  as  it  lacks  the  refinements 
to  get  the  accuracy  out  of  it."     Given  a  large 


10  Shots — 25  yards.    Stevens  Single  Shot,  414, 
Prone,  'scope 


20  Shots — 25  yards,  indoors.    Stevens  .404  Single 
Shot.    Win.  A  'scope,  cross  hair. 


10  Shots — 100  yards,  Stevens  414:  Prone  and 
Rest  on  folded  auto  robe. 


comfortable  forearm,  a  square  butt  plate, 
sling  strap  and  proper  sights,  the  repeater 
will  shoot  as  accurately  as  the  single  shot,  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  jam  a  cartridge.  Occa- 
sionally, the  carrier  will  fail  to  feed  a  cartridge 
centrally  into  the  chamber  of  the  barrel,  with 
the  result  that  the  bullet  may  be,  and  usually 
is,  slightly  deformed.    I   have  never  had 


10  Shots — 50  yards,  made-outdoors  in  last  N.R.A. 
competition.    Slow  fire  Savage,  1914  repeater, 
30"  bbl.    Win.  Telescopes.     Prone  position. 
Peters  Cartridges. 


10  Shots — 50  yards,  Savage,  30"  bbl.  Prone, 
rest  on  folded  auto  robe:    Win.  Telescope. 


10  Shots— 75  yards.    Savage  19.4,  30"  bbl. 
'scope:  prone  and  rest. 
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trouble  with  deformations  caused  merely  by 
having  to  load  cartridges  into  a  magazine, 
tubular  or  box,  but  the  only  trouble  ever 
experienced,  was  in  the  failure  of  cartridge  to 
enter  chamber  perfectly.  This  insignificant 
trouble,  however,  on  an  average,  is  not  en- 
countered in  maybe  hundreds  of  shots.  Some 
ammunition  makers  instruct  purchasers  not 
to  use  the  long  rifle  cartridge  in  "revolvers 


If  Shots — 100  yards.  Remington  UMC  Repeater. 
Prone,  rest.    Aperture  sight. 

or  repeating  rifles."  Most  long  rifle  cart- 
ridges, of  the  standard  makers,  are  now  put 
out  with  a  slight  crimp  which  seems  quite 
ample  to  keep  bullets  from  coming  out  of  the 
shell,  in  any  sort  of  mechanism.  Try  pulling 
a  bullet  out  of  a  shell. 

The  repeater  gets  condemned  often,  be- 
cause it  catches  more  abuse  than  the  single 
shot  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  it  apart  to  clean  it  from  the 
breech,  while  such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
single  shot.  That  means  with  the  average 
owner,  that  the  single  shot  gets  cleaned  better 
and  more  often.  On  account  of  the  ease  of 
loading  and  firing  rapidly,  the  repeater  gets 
more  use.  Naturally,  it  sooner  shows  in- 
accuracy, and  forthwith  repeaters  as  a  family, 
are  looked  on  as  tin-can  shooters,  and  not 
fit  company  for  a  single  shot  target  rifle. 

A  good  repeater,  (and  I  refer  to  several 
standard  makes)  will  last  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  shots — literally — if  given  {he 
proper  attention  and  care.  It  will  continue 
to  make  small  groups  year  after  year  if  given 
proper  attention.    I  mean  intelligent  clean- 


ing, such  as  the  expert  shot  always  gives  his 
guns.    Lacking  this  attention,  any  rifle  will 

very  quickly  lie  down  on  the  job. 

I  own  over  forty  rifles,  and  32  of  them  are 

repeaters.    The  most   accurate  repeater 
own,  or  ever  owned,  is  a  Savage  1914  mod 
which  has  a  30  inch  barrel  and  is  fitted  wi 
telescope  sights.    I  fitted  it  with  sling  stra; 
and  swivels,  and  drilled  the  stock  out  ani 
filled  with  lead,  to  make  the  whole  outfit  wei 
about  lYi  pounds.    It  has  made  a  score 
498  x  500  on  the  half  inch  ring  target  at 
yards  and  has  made  the  possible  score  of  2 
at  the  same  distance.    I  have  a  Rem-UM 
N.R.A.  target  model  repeater  with  apertu 
sights  and  sling  strap,  and  it  has  made  98  x  1 
at  100  yards,  on  a  2  inch  ten  ring,  withoui 
rest,  and  shoots  very  accurately  at  oth 
usual  .22  distances. 

So  far  as  barrel,  chamber,  and  support 
the  cartridge  head  is  concerned,  there  is  nj 
earthly  reason  why  a  repeater  should  n 
shoot  quite  as  accurately  as  a  single  sho 
The  lighter  barrel,  it  is  true,  has  more  of  a 
tendency  to  whip  or  vibrate  than  the  hea 
single  shot,  but  if  the  rifle  is  held  uniform 
and  the  barrel  allowed  to  vibrate  freely  ea 
shot,  this  will  not  affect  its  accuracy.  I 
light  barrel  is  much  easier  to  bend  than  t 
big  heavy  single  shot  barrels,  and  as  tl 
repeater  usually  receives  rougher  treatment, 
oftentimes  gets  discarded  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  but  rather  t)f  a  negligent  owner. 
Given  an  equal  chance  in  refinements  of  sights 
sling  strap,  etc.,  the  repeater  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  a  single  shot  of  equally 
good  make  any  time. 

The  bug  who  shoots  only  at  the  half  inch 
ring  at  25  yards,  however,"  will  cling  to  his 
heavy  single  shot  usually,  because  its  physical 
make  up  is  such  that  it  can  be  held  easier 
and  steadier,  is  less  susceptible  to  variations 
in  the  tension  applied  to  the  sling  each  shot 
and  usually  comes  with  better  sights  than 
the  repeater,  its  big  solid  forearm  is  easy  to 
hold  without  cramping  the  hand  and  its 
weight  smooths  over  a  lot  of  the  "hu 
equation"  stuff  in  the  form  of  trembling  of 
body. 

The  author  of  this  article — T.  K.  Lee — 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  target  shot  with  the 
.22  caliber  rifle  that  has  ever  liveck  He  wins 
first  place  each  year  in  both  the  indoor  and 
outdoor  .22  caliber  shooting  with  such  reg- 
ularity as  to  prove  conclusively  that  he  is 
the  world's  greatest  small  bore  rifle  shot. 
— Editor. 


RAMBLINGS  OF  A  RIFLEMAN 

Major  Townsend  Whelen 


The  Peach 

THE  first  time  that  I  wished  for  a  com- 
bination gun  was  when   I   was  sta- 
tioned in  California.    The  quail  and 
duck  shooting  there  in  those  days  was  per- 
fectly splendid.    There  were  also  a  few  deer 
and  coyotes  but  these  were  so  scarce  that 


it  did  not  pay  to  hunt  them.  Still,  one 
hated  to  see  a  nice  buck  get  away  in  the 
open  season  just  because  he  did  not  happen 
to  have  anything  but  a  scatter  gun  in  his 
hands.  These  conditions  have  duplicated 
themselves  at  many  other  army  posts  at 
which  I  have  been  stationed.    Often  I  have 
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Are  You  Reloading? 


Send  Us  the  Name  and 
Caliber  of  Your  Rifle 

i  I 

Rifle  Smokeless  Division  . 

E.  I.  du  PONT  de  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block.) 


Price  $150 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  !  !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  Ma^D  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.    -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent.  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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spent  the  best  part  of  a  hale  October  morn- 
ing after  big  game  and  had  to  give  up  the 
job  as  the  sun  got  high  in  the  heavens  and 
When  J  was  vet  miles  from  camp.  And 
it  lias  made  me  envious  to  think  of  the 
ducks  on  the  ponds  on  the  way  home,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  grouse  on  the  hillsides 
and  the  snipe  in  the  bogs.  Neither  the 
high-power  rifle,  nor  the  all-round  rifle  will 
do  for  such  work.  With  the  all-round  riile 
you  can  always  rely  upon  getting  a  few 
grouse  on  the  way  home,  and  they  wont 
be  mutilated  for  the  table  either  if  you 
have  been  using  leads  that  I  have  suggested 
in  previous  rumblings.  You  can  also  kill 
the  occasional  fur-bearer  with  these  leads 
so  neatly  that  he  won't  be  spoiled  for  the 
fur  market  or  the  taxidermist.    But  you 


rifleman  feels.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
shoot  well  with  a  double  barrel,  or  with  a 
pump  gun.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
always  had  an  idea  that  if  I  could  some- 
time just  get  a  scatter  gun  that  was  shaped 
and  handled  like  a  rifle  I  would  be  able  t(M 
do  pretty  good  work  with  it. 

One  day  I  happened  to  express  all  these* 
ideas  to  Fred  Adolph,  the  maker  of  high 
grade  rifles,  shotguns,  and  combination  guns. 
He  listened  very  intently  to  what  I  had  to! 
say  and  then  remarked  that  some  day  he 
would  see  what  could  be  done  about  it,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped  there  and  I  thought 
no  more  about  it  except  that  the  v\ant  was 
still  there.  Therefore,  about  six  months 
later  I  was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted 
when  I  received  The  Peach  as  a  gift  from  its 


'The  Peach" 


can't  have  much  sport  with  the  grouse, 
ducks,  and  snipe  with  a  big  game  rifle  load- 
ed with  reduced  leads.  Pot-shooting  birds 
is  to  me  exactly  like  buying  meat  from  the 
butcher  shop. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  a\(J-the-year-round 
woods  loafer  to  think  of,  and  the 
trapper  or  woodsman  who  makes  his  living 
in  the  wilderness.  The  open  season  on 
big  game  lasts  for  but  a  few  short  months 
in  the  fall.  But  the  rest  of  the  year  this 
man  keeps  afield.  He  has  his  traps  to  look 
after.  Perhaps  he  fishes  a  little,  and  does 
a  little  lumbering.  He  always  wants  to 
carry  a  gun  with  him  for  the  small  game  that 
will  help  out  his  table.  He  usually  takes 
a  .22,  but  I  will  wager  that  it  often  happens 
that  he  meets  a  bear  or  a  wroif  or  some  other 
animal  carrying  a  good  marketable  pelt  or 
with  a  bounty  on  its  head,  and  wishes  that 
he  had  something  else  along  that  was  a 
littie  heavier,  or  if  he  comes  across  a  big 
flock  of  ducks  he  will  want  a  scatter  gun  the 
worst  in  the  world. 

Now'  I  have  always  had  that  contempt  for 
the  scatter  gun  that  I»suppose  every  true 


maker.  In  my  time  I  have  seen  many  fine 
arms  but  never  such  a  dream  as  this.  The 
work  is  such  as  to  place  its  maker  at  once 
in  the  ranks  of  the  best  gun  artizans  in  the 
world,  for  the  arm  is  without  an  equal  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  one  barrel 
above  the  other,  20  gauge  on  top  and  .30-30 
below,  and  handles  and  operates  on  the 
principle  of  the  under  lever  hammerless  shot- 
gun, except  that  it  feels  in  the  hands  like 
a  perfect  fitting  and  perfectly  balanced 
Winchester  rifle.  The  rifle  barrel,  under 
the  shot  barrel,  makes  the  gun  look  very 
like  a  tubular  magazine  rifle.  It  has  26 
inch  barrels,  weighs  just  six  pounds,  and 
the  tip  up  shotgun  action  is  actuated  by 
an  under  lever  somewhat  like  that  on  the 
old  Sharps  or  the  Winchester  single  shot 
rifles.  The  barrels  are  secured  to  the  action 
by  triple  bolts,  the  extension  rib  being  of 
the  Greener  cross  bolt  type  extending  on  the 
left  side  of  the  barrels.  The  cross  bolt  has 
the  compensating  action  of  the  rotary  bolt 
so  successfully  used  on  many  of  our  best 
shotguns.  This  means  that  the  gun  will 
never  shoot   loose.    Nothing  on   the  arm 
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EMfULES 

Smokele^Shotgun 

POWD3RS 


Look  for  the 
Name  of  the  Powder 


ANY  sportsman  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment's 
thought  will  agree  that  the  powder  contained  in 
L  the  shotgun  shells  he  uses  is  a  factor  of  prime  im- 
portance to  him  when  shooting  either  in  the  field  or  at 
the  traps. 

This  being  so  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  when 
buying  loaded  shotgun  shells  to  specify  that  they  be  load- 
ed with  a  powder  with  which  you  are  familiar — a  powder 
upon  which  you  can  depend  under  all  circumstances. 

You  get  such  a  powder  when  you  specify  Infallible  Her- 
cules Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder. 

Undoubtedly  the  name  of  your  favorite  make  of  shell 
is  given  in  the  list  at  the  right.  You  can  obtain  this 
Hercules  Powder  in  that  shell  by  asking  your  dealer  for  it. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  the  cover  of  the 
box  in  which  the  shells  are  sold,  is  printed  the  name  of 
the  powder  with  which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for 
this  name  when  buying.    See  that  it  is  Infallible. 

This  powder  is  of  high  quality  and  uniform  quality. 
It  gives  light  recoil,  even  patterns,  and  high  velocity. 
Write  for  a  free  booklet  which  describes  it  fully. 


Infallible  can  be 
obtained  in  all 
of  the  following 
makes  of  shotgun 
sheMs. 

DOMINION 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


1087  Market 
Wilmington 


Street 

Delaware 
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so  well  shows  Ihc  fine  workmanship  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  barrels  arc  fitted  to  the 
action.  Charles  Askins,  our  expert  on  the 
shotgun,  says  in  liis  book:  "Barrels  perfect- 
ly fitted  to  the  frame  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  no  part  of  the  work  on  the  entire  arm 
has  been  neglected.''  On  this  masterpiece, 
when  the  action  is  closed  the  fitting  is  so 
tight  that  even  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass  the  joints  cannot  be  told  from  the 
lines  of  the  engraving.  The  20  gauge  shot- 
gun barrel  is  full  choked  bored,  with  a  fine 
matted  rib  its  entire  length.  It  gives  reg- 
ularly a  pattern  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
charge  at  35  yards.  This  barrel  is  made  of 
the  regular  Krupp  shotgun  steel.  The  under 
barrel  is  made  of  Krupp  hard  steel  and  is 
bored  just  as  it  should  be  for  the  .30-30; 


scene  of  setter  and  ducks,  wiiile  a  deer  and 
fawns  occupy  the  right  side.  On  top  of 
tin;  b;irrel  at  the  breech  is  the  owner's  fam- 
ily coat  of  arms,  while  the  top  of  the  action 
carries  his  monogram  in  gold  and  platinum. 
The  rifle  sights  on  the  barrel  fold  down  when 
the  shotgun  is  being  used  and  are  then  flush 
with  the  rib  and  cannot  be  seen  in  aiming. 
When  raised  the  rear  sight  presents  a  flat 
topped  open  sight  uith  "U"  notch  and 
platinum  triangle.  The  front  si.'^ht  is  a 
platinum  bead.  These  can  be  seen  in  any 
light  and  witt  not  blur.  There  are  three 
leaves  to  the  rear  sight  and  alter  experi- 
ment I  found  them  to  be  correctly  adjusted 
for  Winchester  soft  nose  ammunition  for 
50,  125,  and  200  yards  respectively. 

This  type  of  shotgun  action  with  under 


"The  action,  showing  the  fine  relief  engraving  and  carving' 


that  is  it  has  a  groove  diameter  of  .305 
inches  so  as  to  offer  a  perfect  tit  to  the  bullet 
with  no  chance  for  gas  cutting.  The  t\\ist 
is  one  turn  in  ten  inches.  It  groups  its 
shots  in  a  2lA  inch  circle  at  100  yards.  The 
butt-plate  is  of  steel,  sharply  checked  and 
engraved,  and  there  is  a  trap  in  it  with 
compartments  for  field  cleaners,  oiler,  and 
broken  shell  extractors.  The  stock  is  made 
to  fit  me  exactly  of  beautifully  figured 
Italian  walnut  with  a  cheek  piece  so  placed 
that  it  leads  my  eye  straight  into  the  line 
of  sight.  The  checking  and  engraving  on 
the  stock  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  clean  cut  relief. 

The  action  itself  has  not  been  neglected 
by  any  means,  but  is  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  workmanship  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustrations.  The  engraving  here  is 
all  in  relief  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  plati- 
num.   On  the  left  side  of  the  action  is  a 


and  over  barrels  and  lever  under  the  guard 
had  never  been  seen  in  this  country  before 
Adolph  made  this  gun  of  mine.  It  gives  a 
particularly  pleasing  appearance  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  photographs.  The  top  of 
the  gun  and  the  line  of  sight  are  left  abso- 
lutely clear  except  for  the  safety  which  it 
properly  puts  into  more  prominence.  The 
under  lever  gives  much  more  power  for  open- 
ing, closing,  cocking,  and  locking  the  action 
than  does  the  top  lever,  and  its  maker  as- 
sures me  that  the  mechanism  is  much  simpler 
and  better  able  to  withstand  the  use  of  a 
lifetime. 

We  are  getting  to  demand  more  and  more 
every  year  in  our  arms.  We  ask  not  only 
all-round  excellence  and  reliability,  but  there 
has  been  a  big  demand  lately  for  individual- 
ity. Our  factories  turn  out  guns  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  everyone  exactly 
alike,   interchangeable   in   fact.    They  are 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  hot  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


MJNARD/S 

LinimenT 


I  was  cured  »f  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

liinard's  Liniment 

—Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Hoard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Hinard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf ecft  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table- —  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 


In        1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  is? 

CHASE  *c  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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mighty  good  guns  for  the  few  dollars  that 
are  asked  for  them,  and  the  needs  of  the 
shooting  public  on  this  side  of  the  pond  are 
undoubtedly  better  supplied  by  this  method 
of  manufacture  than  they  could  be  by  any 
other.  But  you  cannot  take  a  fiftedh  or 
twenty  dollar  bargain  and  expect  to  use 
it  for  a  lifetime  and  then  hand  it  down  to 
your  descendants  as  our  forefathers  did. 
Nor  would  you  want  to  hand  down  such 
an  arm.  The  realization  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  individuality  caused 
Adolph  to  set  up  his  little  shop  in  Genoa 
where  the  rifle  and  scatter  gun  cranks  can 
get  exactly  what  they  want.  His  arms  are 
all  made  entirely  by  hand  and  no  two  are 
alike  unless  the  customer  particularly  orders 
that  way.    At  the  present  time  of  course  it 


it  would  go  along.  I  was  strongly  advised 
not  to  take  it  to  the  tropics,  but  I  thought 
that  there  was  the  very  place  where  it  would 
be  most  useful.  I  have  now  used  it  for 
three  years,  one  year  and  six  months  of 
which  has  been  in  the  dampest  tropical 
climate  on  the  face  of  the  eartn.  It  stands 
up  superbly.  It  has  never  failed.  Its  fin- 
ish stands  use  in  the  field  excellently.  In 
fact  after  all  the  use  that  I  have  given  it, 
except  for  a  few  small  scratches  on  tne  stock 
you  would  think  that  it  was  a  new  arm.  I 
have  had  great  luck  with  it.  Before  I  got 
it  I  never  was  worth  any  tning  with  the  scatter 
gun.  With  it  now  I  get  about  60  per  cent, 
of  th^  birds  that  I  shoot  at.  Before  it  used 
to  be  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  a  good  duck 
gun.    It  is  one  of  those  lucky  shooting  irons 


..... 


> 

'View  of  the  top,  showing  the  engraving  and  inlaying,  the  safety,  the  matted  rib,  ana 

the  rifle  sights  lying  down" 


is  practically  impossible  to  get  material 
for  private  gun  making,  and  as  a  consequence 
Mr.  Adolph  is  temporarily  unable  to  fill 
orders  for  guns,  but  he  still  does  a  lot  of 
fine  gunsmithing  work  and  remodelling. 

My  friends  told  me  that  I  would  never 
use  this  gun  in  the  field,  that  it  was  too  fine, 
that  I  would  ruin  it,  etc.  They  said  that  it 
was  only  good  for  a  show  case,  but  I  point- 
ed to  the  patterns  and  groups  I  had  made 
with  it  on  the  range  andfassured  them  that 


that  seems  to  bring  me  in  game  every  time 
I  take  it  out.  In  the  three  years  that  I 
have  used  it  I  have  only  had  it  out  once 
when  I  did  not  bring  in  game,  and  that  once 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city 
where  one  would  not  expect  much  game 
anyhow.  Besides  birds,  it  has  killed  its 
quota  of  big  game,  killed  it  neatly,  always 
with  its  single  shot.  One  can  get  a  single 
shot  off  from  it  quicker  than  from  any  gun 
that  I  hav^  ever  seen.  It  certainly  is  A 
Peach  of  a  Gun. 
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ry^HERE'S  no  limit  of  season,  law  nor 
time,  -  no  long-distance,  time-taking 
trip  to  the  shooting  grounds,  -  never 
any  disappointment  because  game  is  scarce 
when  there  is  — 

TRAPSHOOTING 

on  the  sporting  calendar  of  the  club. 
The  target's  speedy  flight  and  elusive  turns 
give  more  thrills  than  you  usually  get  with 
your  gun  in  the  woods  and  hills. 
Everybody,  -  men  and  women,  -  should  learn  to 
shoot  and  to  hit  what  they  shoot  at.  The  gun  club 
is  the  place  to  learn  trapshooting,  -  the  patriotic, 
distinctly  American  sport,  -  a  recreation  which 
provides  instruction  and  also  protection. 

Find  Out  How, — Now! 

Our  free  booklet  describes  the  lure  ot  the  flying  clay  pigeons 
and  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  famous  trap- 
shooting  events  and  celebrities  of  the  sport.  Ask  for  name  of 
nearest  gun  club  and  booklet, — The  Sport  Alluring. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Dupont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives. 
.  Du  Pont  Chemiral  Works,  New  York,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar 
Chemicals. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Leather  Substitutes. 
The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway,  New  York,  Ivory  Py- 

ra-hn  and  Cleanable  Collars. 
1  [an  isons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and 

Chemicals. 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases. 
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HOME  MADE  SIGHTS  ON  A  ROSS 


J.  Howard  Chisholm 


HAVING  seen  several  enquiries  for  a  peep 
Bight  for  the  Ross  E  10  .303  would  like 
to  give  my  experience.  I  purchased 
one  of  these  rifles  shortly  before  the  opening 
of  the  present  hunting  season  and  tried  it 
out  with  the  factory  open  sight.  The  first 
leaf  is  marked  200  but  shoots  exactly  to  the 
point  of  aim  for  100  yards  for  me.  I  also 
found  that  the  notch  in  the  rear  sight  and  the 
bead  of  the  front  sight  were  both  so  small 
that  in  dim  light  they  could  not  be  seen  at 
all  and  were  useless  in  the  woods. 

So  I  made  a  small  fixed  peep  having  a 
height  between  the  first  and  second  leaves 
of  the  open  sight.  The  aperture  is  5-32  inch 
with  a  rim  1-16  inch  thick  around  the  hole. 
This  I  riveted  to  the  bridge  over  the  bolt 
lining  it  carefully  with  the  open  sight. 

The  first  sight  was  an  ivory  bead  and  too 
small  for  my  eyes,  so  I  made  a  new  one  of 


red  brass  to  fit  the  slot  in  the  barrel  band 
and  enlarged  above  the  base  to  1-8  inch.  The 
height  is  1-8  inches,  with  straight  sides,  and 
flat  top  crosswise,  and  cut  on  a  curve  endwise. 
When  polished  this  sight  can  be  seen  in  any 
light  and  is  very  satisfactory.  I  removed 
the  rear  barrel  sight  and  made  a  blank  piece 
to  exactly  fill  the  slot.  Anyone  with  a  few 
tools  can  make  a  set  of  sights  like  these  in 
their  spare  time.  I  made  and  fitted  mine  in 
half  a  day  and  they  cost  me  nothing.  I  see 
no  necessity  for  an  elevating  sight  on  a  hunt- 
ing rifle  of  this  power,  for  use  in  the  woods. 
Set  your  sights  so  the  bullet  strikes  about 
3  inches  high  at  100  yards  and  it  will  then  be 
about  5  inches  low  at  200  yards.  If  you  can 
hold  that  close  on  game  the  sights  will  never 
be  condemned. 

Of  bourse  for  a  target  rifle  these  sights 
would  not  do  but  few  of  us  do  much  target 
work  at  10c  a  shot. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 
AND  ANSWERS 

The  Model  12  Remington  Repeater.          coming  right  into  your  Guns  and  Ammunition 


Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  accuracy  of  a  Rem- 
ington model  12,  .22  Repeater. 

Are  smokeless  powder  cartridges  of  this 
caliber  as  good  as  black  or  semi-smokeless? 
— A  Reader. 

(The  editor  of  this  department  owned  a 
.22  caliber  model  12  Remington  repeater  for 
several  years  and  shot  3000  shots  out  of  it  in 
that  time.  It  was  very  accurate  for  a  re- 
peater and  thoroughly  reliable.  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  very  best  .22  repeaters  that 
have  ever  been  manufactured. 

Smokeless  cartridges  of  this  caliber  are  not 
as  good  for  the  rifle,  and  possibly  not  as 
accurate,  as  the  Lesmok  and  semi  smokeless 
cartridges.  In  addition  they  are  more  ex- 
pensive, sometimes  harder  to  obtain,  and  as 
the  bullet  is  made  of  a  harder  alloy  they  will 
not  kill  as  well  as  the  other  styles. 

I  would  advise  you  to  have  this  rifle  equip- 
ped with  a  good  set  of  sights  and  use  the  long 
rifle  Lesmok  or  Semi,  smokeless  cartridges 
exclusively  in  it.  Such  a  combination  will 
last  you  a  lifetime,  if  taken  care  of. — C.  5. 
Landis,  Editor). 

Loading  Shells  for  Brush  Shooting. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Although 
I  am  a  new  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun,  I  am 


Department  for  information. 

How  can  I  load  12  guage  shells  for  brush 
shooting  in  order  to  make  a  scatter  charge 
when  used  in  a  full  choke  Winchester  gun? 

I  am  in  the  market  for  a  rifle  to  shoot  the 
.22  long  rifle  i  artridges  but  so  far  am  unable 
to  find  a  rifle  to  suit  me.  There  are  plenty 
of  .22  rifles  to  choose  from  but  unfoitunately 
the  manufacturers  seem  to  think  that  they 
must  make  a  boy's  size  gun  in  that  caliber. 

I  am  in  the  market  for  a  reliable  and  smooth 
acting  magazine  rifle  to  weigh  about  6  to  6}4 
pounds,  with  26  to  28  inch  round  barrel, 
solid  frame,  and  bored  tc  shoot  the  .22  long 
rifle  cartridge.  Rifle  to  be  fitted  with  Lyman 
or  similar  sights. 

Apparently  the  only  rifle  I  can  get  of  a  size 
and  weight  to  suit  me  is  a  single  shot  Win- 
chester. 

I  am  not  in  the  Schuetzen  game  but  I  want 
accuracy  above  everything  else,  and.  it  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  can  give  me  any  advice  regarding 
the  choice  of  a  suitable  rifle,  it  will  be  gladly 

received. 

Why^is  it  that  most  of  the  modern  cart- 
ridges are  made  with  rimless  shells  instead 
of  the  flanged  shells  as  formerly? 
Ilderton,  Ont.  J.  D.  Brown. 

(The  easiest  way  for  you  to  make  a  scatter 
load  for  your  Winchester  would  be  to  place 
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Gun  Cabinets 


$15»« 

TO 

$100-0? 


If  interested,  write  for  our  special  illustrated 
Gun  Cabinet  Sheet. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated 
Gun  Catalog. 


THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO. 

525  Broadway,       NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co  ,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


<;    T.  BELL, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
Montreal. 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 

WINTER  TOURS 

Winter  Tourist  Fares  are  now  in  effect  to  resorts  in 

FLORIDA,    GEORGIA,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
LOUISIANA, 

AND  OTHER  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

ALSO  TO 

BERMUDA,  THE  WEST  INDIES, 
CUBA,  PANAMA,  and  CENTRAL 
and  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  California  and  Pacific  Coast  Points 
are  on  sale  daily. 

For  Tickets,  Reservations,  Stop-over  regulations  and   information,  apply 
to  any  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System. 

W.  S.  COOKSON, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal. 
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one  or  two  thin  card  wads  in  the  shot. 

After  the  powder  is  wadded  as  usual,  place 
one  third  or  one  half  the  shot  charge.  Then 
seat  a  wad.  Then  add  more  shot;  then  a 
wad,  etc. 

This  load  will  scatter  finely  but  the  result- 
ing pattern  will  not  be  as  even  as  that  made* 
by  a  regular  shell  in  an  improved  cylinder 
barrel.  It  is,  however,  a  crackerjack  of  a 
load  for  use  on  rabbits  in  the  brush.  I  have 
killed  twenty-one  rabbits  out  of  twenty-five 
chances  with  these  scatter  loads.  This  load 
is  not  very  reliable  on  small  stuff  like  quail 
as  too  many  get  through  hcles  in  the  pattern. 
I  have  found  this  to  be  so  after  using  a  large 
number  of  these  loads. 

Regarding  the  .22  rifle,  you  find  the  same 
objection  to  the  existing  .22's  that  I  have 
always  complained  of — and  also  that  almost 
every  person  that  I  have  ever  spoken  to 
about  it  held  that  the  .22  rifles  were  built  and 
stocked  to  suit  boys  and  not  full  grown  men. 
We  certainly  do  need  a  .22  repeater  stocked 
and  built — from  muzzle  to  butt — of  a  size 
to  suit  a  big,  long  armed,  man.  Such  a 
weapon  would  certainly  sell. 

If  you  want  a  repeater,  purchase  a  .22 
Marlin,  model  1892;  with  a  26  or  28  inch 
round  barrel.  It  will  fulfil  the  greater  part 
of  your  requirements  about  as  well  as  any- 
thing that  you  can  secure. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  for  a  .22 
Winchester  musket  and  to  have  it  fitted  with 
a  good  set  of  Lyman,  Marble,  or  Watson 
sights.  Then  you  will  get  accuracy.  The 
stock  is  large  enough,  all  around,  to  come 
pretty  near  fitting  you.  Thf  forearm  is  large 
enough  to  fill  ycur  hand  comfortably  and 
sling  swivels  are  already  on  the  gun  with  no . 
extra  charge  for  having  them  there.  You 
can  get  the  gun  without  waiting  for  months 
to  have  your  order  filled,  and  last  but  not 
least,  it  is  dirt  cheap  considering  the  cost  of 
rifles  at  the  present  time.  The  action  is  the 
very  best  that  you  can  get  and  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

The  reason  that  most  modern  shells  have 
rimless  heads  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  more  certain  to  work  freely 
and  without  jams.  Also  they  are  better 
adapted  to  bolt  action  rifles  which  comprise 
most  of  the  later  actions,  excepting  the  auto- 
matics.— C.  S.  Landis,  Editor). 

Buying  A  Shotgun  to  Last  A  Lifetime. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  purchased 
a  Lefever  shotgun  through  your  magazine 
about  eight  years  ago  and  I  now  wish  to 
purchase  a  gun  to  last  a  lifetime. 


Would  you  advise  me  to  purchase  a  good 
English  gun  or  are  there  any  makes  at  home 
that  you  prefer?  I  want  a  good  plain  gun 
with  ejectors,  so  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
your  advice  on  the  subject. 

Reginald  Paul. 

(To  my  mind,  the  reply  to  your  inquiry 
depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  can  afford  tc  put  into  the  gun. 

In  case  you  cannot  exceed  $125.00  net,  I 
would  most  certainly  choose  an  American 
made  .weapon.  That  is  also  the  choice  of 
Charles  Askins,  our  American  shotgun  au- 
thority. 

My  own  individual  choice  would  be  either 
a  Fox  or  a  Parker,  with  the  choice  depending 
upon  the  weight  of  the  chosen  gun  more  than 
anything  else. 

For  the  light  or  medium  weight  gun,  I 
would  choose  the  Fox.  For  the  heavy  gun, 
the  Parker,  provided  that  I  was  paying  at 
least  $75.00  for  the  Parker.  The  Parker  guns 
come  tather  high,  in  the  cheaper  grades,  in 
the  ejector  style,  as  Parker  Bros,  charge  more 
than  other  makers  for  the  addition  of  ejectors. 

However,  you  might  prefer  a  Lefever, 
especially  as  you  have  already  had  one  of 
them,  or  an  Ithaca,  Smith,  or  Bak^r. 

These  makes  are  all  so  very  good  that  the 
main  points  to  consider  are  the  obtaining  of 
a  weapon  that  is  a  perfect  fit,  that  has  a  dean 
pull  for  each  barrel,  patterns  well,  and  with 
the  right  spread  for  the  work  that  you  will  use 
it  for;  and  is  of  weight  and  balance  to 
suit  the  load  that  it  will  be  most  frequently 
used  with. 

I  would  suggest  that,  if  possible,  you  visit 
the  most  extensive  collection  of  shotguns 
that  you  can  get  to  and  there  pick  your 
weapon;  or  else  have  one  built  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  most  satisfactory  weapon 
in  this  collection. 

Do  not  forget  that  a  13^,-23^-14  stock  on 
a  6  pound  Fox  will  not  fit,  feel  or  swing 
the  same  as  a  stock  of  the  same  dimensions 
on  a  9  pound  Parker  duck  gun,  so  choose 
accordingly. — C.  5.  Landis,  Editor). 

Buying  a  Small  Game  and  Target  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  want  to 
buy  a  rifle  and  I  want  your  advice  on  the 
caliber  and  the  make.  I  want  a  rifle  that  will 
shoot  accurately  enough  to  hit,  and  hard 
enough  to  kill,  such  game  as  crows,  hawks, 
groundhogs,  rabbits  or  even  a  fox  at  100 
yards;  and  that  could  be  used  on  the  targe 
range  at  this  distance.  .  t. 
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Get  into  Line 
and  Play 

'Shoo  the  Kaiser' 

Greatest  Card  Game 
of  the  Age 

"Shoo  the  Kaiser"  is  a  game 
full  of  thrills  from  start  to 
finish.  It  is  easily  learned  and 
will  produce  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  any  other  game. 

Full  Directions  With  Every  Pack 

Order  yonrs  to-day — only  a 
limited  number  on  hand.  Mail- 
fed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c, 
stamps  or  coin. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

Woodstock,  Ont. 
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The  SCHULTZE  Gunpowder  Co.,  LTD. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the  Sporting 
Public  that  the  constitution  of  the  Company 
IS  ENTIRELY  BRITISH. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are   ALL  BRITISH 

The  Schultze  Powders  were  the  first  smoke- 
less sporting  powders  made  in  England, 
and  have  been  manufactured  since  1869  at 
the  Company's  Works  in  Hampshire. 
Sportsmen  may  therefore  continue  to  use 
the  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company's  pro- 
ducts with  the  knowledge  that  by  so  doing 
they  aresupportinga  purely  British  Industry 

Works:        EYEWORTH    &   REDBRI DGE 

Hants,  England. 
Head  Offices:    40,  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
England,  E.  C.  2. 


Modern 

Sporting 

Gunnery 


A  manual  of  practical  inform- 
ation for  sportsmen  of  today 

With  Over  250  Illustrations 

Containing  Chapters  on  the  following: 
A  Retrospect,  Modern  Shotguns,  Shotgun 
Ammunition,  Modern  Sporting  Rifles,  The 
New  Accelerated  Express  Rifles  and  Axite 
Powder,  Ball  and  Shot  Guns  and  Their  Dev- 
elopment, The  Sighting  of  Rifles,  Sporting 
Bullets,  Miniature  Rifles  For  Match,  Target 
and  Sporting  Purposes,  Gun  Fitting,  Game 
Shooting  in  Great  Britain,  Wild  Fowl  Shoot- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  The  Sportswoman;  Her 
Rationale  in  the  Field  and  Her  Equipment, 
Ladies  in  the  Field,  Shooting  Abroad. 

Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00 

ADDRESS: 

BOOK  DEPT.  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


By  HENRY  SHARP 

Author  of  "The  Gun  Afield 
and  Afloat,"  "Practical 
Wildfowling,"  Etc. 
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Please  advise  toad  and  also  length  of  stock 
for  a  man  five  fect  0  inches  tall,  with  a  spread 
of  arms  in  proportion. 

Herbert  Lowe. 

For  a  plain  repeating  rifle  for  your  purpose, 
I  would  select  a  .25-20  Winchester  or  Marlin 
repeater  equipped  with  Lyman  peep  rear  and 
a  small  size  ivory  or  gold  bead  front  sight. 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  go  into  the  thing 
in  earnest  I  would  advise  you  to  purchase  a 
25-20  Single  shot  Winchester  rifle  equipped 
with  a  26  to  28  inch  number  three,  round, 
nickel  steel,  barrel;  and,  if  you  can  afford  it, 
Schuetzen  double  set  triggers. 

Have  this  rifle  equipped  with  either  a  tele- 
scope or  a  Lyman  micrometer  tang  peep 
sight,  and  a  Lyman,  Marble  or  Watson  com- 
bination front  sight,  having  a  small  size  ivory 
or  gold  bead,  and  a  pin  head,  or  better  still 
an  aperture  to  interchange. 

Then,  if  you  can  possibly  afford  it,  send 
this  rifle  to  A.  O.  Niedner,  T  Beacon  St., 
Maiden,  Mass.  and  have  him  rechamber  it 
for  the  .25-35  shell. 

He  can  make  you  a  reloading  tool  for  it. 
If  you  imagine  that  the  barrel  is  too  heavy 
he  can  taper  it  to  any  weight  and  balance 
that  will  suit. 

Load  this  shell  with  24  grains  of  Dupont 
No.  21  powder  and  any  of  the  86  grain  metal 
cased  bullets,  eithej  full  metal  cased  or  solt 
point.  A  woodchuck,  fox,  or  other  animal 
of  this  size,  within  150  yards  of  this  com- 
bination, has  about  as  much  chance  as  the 
proverbial  snowball,  if  the  right  man  is  behind 
the  gun. 

For  a  reduced  load,  use  ten  grains  of  Du- 
pont No.  80,  or  Schuetzen;  and  one  of  the 
86  grain  metal,  cased,  or  a  cast  bullet,  made 
of  an  alloy  of  one  part  tin  to  ten  parts  of  lead. 

If  you  cannot  afford  this  expense,  get  tire 
.25-20  single  shot  and  load  with  Schuetzen 
or  No.  80.  You  can  get  the  gun  rechambered 
at  any  time  if  you  feel  that  you  need  the 
greater  range  of  the  heavier  charge. 

Up  to  100  yards,  or  more,  the  .25-20  with 
hand  loaded  ammunition  will  certainly  do 
business  with  this  style  of  "game."  I  have 
killed  more  crows,  with  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  this  .25-20,  than  either  you  or  I  could 
carry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  gel  a  special 
stock  at  the  present  time,  unless  you  had  some 
gunsmith  make  it  for  you,  as  the  factories 
are  so  swamped  with  war  orders  that  they 
will  refuse  to  make  anything  out  of  the  reg- 
ular run  of  work. 

Be  absolutely  certain  to  clean  such  a  rifle 
with  stronger  ammonia,  or  some  solvent  like 


"Hoppe's  No.  9,"  as  just  cleaning  with  dry 
rags  and  elbow  grease  are  not  sufficient. 

This  kind  of  shooting  has  been  my  par- 
ticular hobby  for  the  last  ten  years  and  I 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  an  outfit  if  you  want  to  get  results. 
— C.  S.  Landis,  Editor). 

Concerning  the  Colt  Single  Action. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  read  Mr. 
Haines'  article  in  the  October  number,  re- 
garding the  single  action  Colt  revolver,  with 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

This  revolver  is  rated  by  experienced  men 
as  the  most  durable.  Then  why  the  flimsy 
little  bolt  that  stops  the  cylinder?  Also,  why 
is  the  rear  sight  hidden  by  the  hammer,  when 
the  hammer  is  down? 

Why  is  the  whole  thing  held  together  by 
screws?  These  screws  sometimes  come  loose. 
With  modern  machinery  the  frame  could  be 
made  in  one  piece,  with  a  lemovable  side 
plate  to  get  at  the  lock. 

Why  is  the  revolver  not  made  for  the  .38-40 
and  .44-40  high  velocity  cartridge  so  that  they 
could  be  „  used  in  both  rifles  and  revolvers 
of  these  calibers? 

I  would  like  to  hear  more'  kicks,  instead 
of  only  boosts,  as  then  maybe  some  firm  will 
manufacture  something  new. 

I  have  a  single  action  Vllolt,  that  I  selected 
after  examining  everything  in  a  large  store, 
as  the  best  for  me,  and  I  have  never  regretted 
my  choice. 

n"y.  a.  b.  c. 

(I  believe  that  the  main  reason  that  some 
of  the  faults  that  you  mention  are  present 
in  the  Colt  single  action  is  that  the  gun  was 
designed  so  very  many  years  ago  and  there- 
fore modern  manufacturing  methods  were  not 
considered  in  its  design. 

The  reason  that  the  rear  sight  is  made  so 
low  is  to  keep  the  line  of  sight  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  rear  sight  were  made  higher, 
the  front  sight  would  need  to  be  made  as 
much  higher  to  have  the  weapon  sighted 
correctly.  When  you  actually  shoot,  or 
rather  aim,  the  hammer  is  cocked  and  the 
line  of  sight  is  very  clear.  There  are  some 
people,  the  writer  included,  that  would  be 
very  well  pleased  if  the  line  of  sight  on  some 
modern  weapons,  that  we  might  name,  were 
made  that  low. 

The  reason  that  the  weapon  is  not  adapted 
to  so  called  high  velocity  ammunition  is  that 
this  revolver  was  designed  years  before  high 
velocity  (so  called)  ammunition  was  in  use. 

The  chances  are  that  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  hence  our  present  designs  in  weapons 
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HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equip- 
ment, Cuisine  and  Service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN — $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls." 

C.  A.  MINER,     -     -     Managing  Director 


Meet  me  at  the  TULLER—Foi   Value,  Service,  Home  Comfort* 


Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3  00  Up  Double 
200     "  "       "       2.00     '*       4.00  -r 

100     •'  "       "       2.50     "       4.50  '* 

100     "  "        "3.50to5.00"       5.00  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


"""HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  vou  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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Will  seem  just  as  far  behind  the  times. — 
C.  5.  Land  is,  Editor). 

Selecting  A  Duck  Gun. 

Editor  (inns  and  Ammunition:  Will  you 
advise  me  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  shotgun  for 
duck  and  goose  shooting.  I  wish  this  for  a 
friend  but  would  like  to  have  your  advice 
before  ordering. 

Tugaske,  Sask.  B.  E.  Decker. 

(I  would  select  a  full  choke  Winchester  or 
Remington  Pump  gun  in  12  guage  and  load 
it  with  a  charge  of  334  to  %H  drams  of  smoke- 
less and  1^8  ounces  of  chilled  5's  or  6's.  If 
you  cannot  shoot  a  repeater,  or  do  not  like 
one,  select  a  full  choke  hammerless  ejector 
12  guage,  of  a  good  reliable  make,  and  use 
the  same  load. 

If  you  will  have  very  little  flock  shooting 
but  a  good  many  shots  at  singles  or  doubles 
at  very  long  range,  and  can  get  10  guage 
shells  without  trouble,  I  would  advise  you 
to  select  a  heavy  ten  gauge  hammerless 
ejector,  and  load  it  to  the  limit  that  it  will 
pattern  evenly v with. 

Either  style  will  make  good  if  loaded  to 
suit  the  conditions. 

The  most  successful  market  shooter  I  know 


used  a  pair  of  12  gauge  Winchester  repeaters. 
I  also  know  that  under  occasional,  favorable, 
circumstances  he  used  both  guns  on  the  same 
flock. 

It  was  a  treat  to  watch  that  man  shoot 
for  he  was  a  man  who  had  the  rare  ability 
of  combining  accuracy  and  exceptional  speed. 
— C.  S.  Land  is,  Editor). 


An  Inquiry. 

The  Editor  of  the  Guns  &  Ammunition 
Department  would  like  to  be  informed  of  the 
address  of  the  firm  or  firms  making  the  Ranger 
and  Faultless  Goose  shotguns. 


Editorial  Note. 

The  Guns  &  Ammunition  Departmenfof 
Rod  &  Run  in  Canada,  beginning  with  this 
issue,  will  be  edited  by  C.  S.  Landis. 

Mr.  Landis  wishes  to  make  the  Guns  & 
Ammunition  Department  of  Rod  &  Gun 
the  information  bureau  of  the  gun  cranks^of 
America. 

To  that  end  he  will  welcome  articles,  letters 
and  questions  relating  to  guns,  rifles, ^am- 
munition and  shooting  in  general. 

Address  all  correspondence  relating  to  this 
Department  to  G.  S.  Landis,  Guns  &  Am- 
munition Editor,  Rod  &  Gun  in  Canada, 
Woodstock,  Ontario. 
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"No  man 
is  a  born 
$L  woodsman  or 
trapper  •  •  •  . 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 

"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting»by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others — reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Buzzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide"  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  this  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  — GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 

OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1.75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  either  new  or  renewal,  postpaid, 
$3.00. 

OFFER  C 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one sending  two  new  annual  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun,  at 
the  regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  annum.  Your  own 
subscription  and  that  of  one  of  your  friends  will  be  accepted. 

ADDRESS 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


T  ^  

THE  CANADIAN  ALPINE  JOURNAL 

R  S.  Bailey 


THE  Canadian  Alpine  Journal  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  chronicling 
the  progress  of  mountaineering  in  Canada 
from  year  to  year.  The  volume  for  1917  is 
very  creditable  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
tent but  is  not  so  extensive  in  that  respect 
as  in  other  years,  because  the  war  by  drawing 
away  ninety-six  of  the  Club's  very  active  and 
enthusiastic  members  has  considerably  cur- 
tailed its  activities  and  diminished  the 
material  to  report. 

The  mountaineering  section  is  as  delightful 
and  refreshing  as  the  first  breezes  off  the 
snowfield  after  a  stiff  climb  on  a  hot  day. 
Dr.  Coleman  contributes  an  article  on  the 
Torngats  of  Labrador.  All  of  the  remaining 
articles  deal  with  the  Canadian  Cordillera. 
Captain  A.  H.  McCarthy  describes  *his  ex- 
periences in  the  Purcell  Range  of  British 
Columbia  where  he  with  Conrad  Kain  and 
party  made  first  ascents  of  Howser  and 
Bugaboo  Spires.  Mr.  Holway  has  an  article 
on  the  Cariboo  Mountains.  Mr.  W.  E.  Stone 
contributes  the  second  of  his  series  of  articles 
on  the  exploration  of  the  Purcell  Range  and 
Mr.  Crossby  describes  an  ascent  of  Pinnacle 
Mountain  on  which  he  and  his  party  ex- 
perienced a  thrilling  climb  through  a  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  chimney. 

The  scientific  section  is  better  than  usual. 
There  are  three  articles  of  exceptional  merit 
and  value  that  appeal  not  only  to  the  mount- 
aineer but  to  the  widest  scientific  interests  as 
well.  The  first  is  contributed  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Lewis  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  It  deals 
with  vegetation  distribution  and  is  part  of  the 


description  of  an  ecological  survey  in  progress 
in  Banff  National  Park.  The  survey  will  re- 
quire three  years  to  complete  and  wiil  con- 
tribute studies  of  special  problems  in  con- 
nection with  plant  successions  and  a  map  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  region.  Tne  second 
article  is  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allan,  head  of  the 
department  of  Geology  of  the  University  of 
Alberta.  The  article  outlines  the  geological 
history  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  deals 
with  rock  structure  to  explain  the  variety 
of  sculpturing  which  gives  to  the  Rockies  the 
unique  grandeur  that  contributes  so  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  mountaineer  and  the 
railway  bound  traveller.  Seven  distinct 
types  of  mountains  are  defined  as  present  in 
the  Rockies.    Tne  principal  types  are: 

1.  The  Pyramidal, — from  horizontal  strata. 
Examples,  Robson  and  Temple. 

2.  The  Lop-sided  Pyramidal,  from  slightly 
inclined  strata.  Examples,  Mts.  Bull  and 
Crowsnest. 

3.  The  Block  Type  from  strata  moderately 
inclined.  Examples  Mrs.  Rundle  and  Cas- 
cade. 

4.  Those  from  vertical  strata — Mt.  Edith 
is  an  example  of  this  type. 

The  third  article  on  the  Faunas  of  Canada 
by  P.  A.  Taverner  is  not  a  direct  contribution 
but  its  inclusion  is  warranted  by  its  special 
interest  and  scientific  worth. 

The  following  members  of  the  Club  died 
during  the  year:  Captain  Felix  Wedgewood, 
Major  W.  F.  Guild  and  Sergeant  J.  Unwin 
gave  their  lives  for  the  great  cause  of  humanity 
in  the  grim  struggle  overseas.  Mr.  Harley  H. 
Prouty  died  at  Portland.    He  will  be  kindly 
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Canadian 

Govern  men!" 
Railmags 


COCHRANE 


CONNECTING  THE 

ATLANTIC 
PRAIRIES 

QUEBEC  MONCTON  SYDNEY 


TORONTO 


HALIFAX 


Devotees     T?OD      A  WD  T  T  1SJ     wiU  find  the  territory 

of  r<\J  LJ      XXINJ-y     VJI^IN      reached  by  the 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

unequalled  on  the  North  American  Continent.  It  also  affords  the  best 
opportunities  for 

CAMPING 

and 

CANOE  TRIPS 

Write  for 

Out-of-Door  in  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Out-of-Door  in  Northern  Quebec,  New 
Ontario,  Eastern  Manitoba. 


500,000 

50L0IER  LADS 

HAVE  TRAVELLED  THIS 
ROUTE  WITHOUT  MISHAP 


F.  C.  Armstrong 

Sportsman's 
Guide 

Cochrane,  Ont. 


H.  H.MEL  ANSON.  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  MONCTON.n.b. 
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remembered  ;is  the  representative  of  the 
Mazomas  at  Cathedral  Mountain  Camp. 
Dr.  S.  Harper  Gray,  who  was  one  of  the'Tew 
remaining  original  members  of  the  Club,  died 
at  Toronto.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
minister  of  Old  St.  Andrews  Church. 

The  Canadian  Alpine  Journal  maintains 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  volume 
is  well  arranged  and  printed  with  good  type. 
The  editing  has  been  done  very  carefully. 
The  illustrations  are  uniformly  good  and  the 
pictures  of  the  familiar  faces  of  members 
overseas  are  a  delight  to  those  at  home. 


ALPINE  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Alpine  Club  on  Vimy  Ridge  reads 
somewhat  like  the  heading  of  an  evening 
newspaper.  Sometimes  these  tell  the  truth. 
During  that  famous  battle  a  copy  of  the 
"Red  Book"  or  Constitution  and  List  of 
Members  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  for 
1917  was  picked  up  in  the  German  trenches 
where  it  had  evidently  been  dropped  by  one 
of  the  foremost  Canadians.  It  was  found  by 
the  brother  of  a  Club  member  and  is  now, 
coated  with  trench  mud,  in  the  proud  pos- 
session of  the  Club.  There  are  ninety-seven 
members  who  have  joined  up  and  one  cannot 
tell  who  was  the  original  possessor. 

Since  the  Club  Journal  was  published  two 
more  names  we  regret  to  say  have  been  added 
to  the  Final  Roll  of  Honour— Lieut.  E.  N. 
White  and  R.  C.  Morrison,  both  of  whom 
were  killed  in  action.  Captain  A.  N.  Morkill 
has  been  wounded.  Col.  A.  J.  Clark  has 
been  awarded  the  Bar  to  his  D.S.O.  The 
Club  list  of  distinctions  is  a  long  one.  Miss 
M.  H.  Kilmer  has  been  added  to  the  members 
nursing. 

Mt.  Louis  at  Banff  was  this  season  climbed 
for  the  second  time,  Mr.  Val.  A.  Fynn  and 
the  Swiss  Guide  Edward  Feuz  making  the 
ascent.  Mr.  Fynn  who  has  a  wonderful 
record  of  climbs  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Can- 
ada declared  this,  as  did  also  Feuz,  to  be  the 
most  difficult  climb  known  to  them  in  the 
Canadian  mountains.  It  is  of  no  great 
height,  but  a  hard  day's  work  for  highly 
skilled  climbers. 

The  Edmonton  Section  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing followed  the  fashion  of  other  important 
bodies  and  re-elected  its  retiring  officers. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Matheson  is  Chairman  and  Miss 
K.  Sharpe,  7  Rene  LeMarchand,  Secretary 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  meeting  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  the  Club  and 
hopes  were  expressed  that  before  long  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  holding  an  Annual 


Camp  in  the  Northern  Rockies,  west  of  Ed- 
monton. Those  who  attended  the  Robson 
Camp  have  always  longed  to  revisit  that 
magnificent  region. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Section  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  at  Brentwood,  near  Victoria 
when  again  the  former  officers  were  re- 
elected: Col.  W.  W.  Foster,  D.S.O. ,  Hon. 
Chairman,  R.  S.  MacCaw,  Chairman,  and 
Miss  J.  L.  McCulloch,  912  Linden  Ave. 
Victoria,  Secretary.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  January  at  which  a  programme 
would  be  submitted  by  different  members, 
each  item  being  limited  to  ten  minutes — 
just  half  the  space  of  an  ordinary  sermon. 

The  Toronto  Section  is  looking  forward  to 
a  lecture  from  Professor  A.  P.  Coleman  on 
his  travels  in  South  America. 

The  following  lines,  published  in  Punch 
under  date  of  August  22nd,  1917,  express 
what  the  mountains  mean  to  these  to  whom 
they  appeal. 


Hymn  for  High  Places 

In  darkened  days  of  strife  and  fear, 

When  far  from  home  and  hold, 
I  do  essay  my  soul  to  cheer, 

As  did  wise  men  of  old; 
When  folks  do  go  in  doleful  guise 

And  are  for  life  afraid 
I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes 

From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid. 

I  shall  my  soul  a  temple  make 

Where  hills  stand  up  on  high; 
Thither  my  sadness  shall  I  take 

And  comfort  there  descry; 
For  every  good  and  noble  mount 

This  message  doth  extend — 
That  evil  men  must  render  count 

And  evil  days  must  end. 

For,  sooth,  it  is  a  kingly  sight 

To  see  God's  mountain  tall 
That  vanquisheth  each  lesser  height 

As  great  hearts  vanquish  small; 
Stand  up,  stand  up,  ye  holy  hills, 

As  saints  and  seraphs  do, 
That  we  may  bear  these  present  ills 

And  lead  men  safely  through. 

Let  high  and  low  repair  and  go 

To  where  great  hills  endure; 
Let  strong  and  weak  be  there  to  seek 

Their  comfort  and  their  cure; 
And  for  all  hills  in  fair  array 

Now  thanks  and  blessings  give, 
And,  bearing  healthful  hearts  away 

Home  go  and  stoutly  live. 
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CANADIAN  WILDS 


Tells  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern 
Indians  and  their  modes  of  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc. 

This  book  contains  277  pages,  size  5x7  inches,  is  printed  on  good 
quality  heavy  paper  and  contains  thirty-seven  chapters, 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Officer  (Martin  Hunter), 
who  has  had  40  years'  experience  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
from  1863  to  1903.  During  that  time  he  was  stationed  at  different 
trading  posts  in  Canada,   Price,  cloth  bound,  60c.   Postpaid,  70c. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR  Ltd.,  publisher  Woodstock,  Ont. 


BOYS!  Double  Your 
Pleasure  Outdoors  This  Winter 


Get  one  of  these  splendid  little  Rifles— FREE.  It  isn't  going  to  cost  you  any  money— all 
we  want  is  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  and  you  have  surely  lots  of  that  after  school  or  on 
holidays.  Just  think  of  having  a  real  acurate-shooting  .22  calibre  Rifle  of  your  own. 
And  here's  your  chance. 


$5.00  BOY  SCOUT  RIFLE— FREE 

This  Rifle  is  .22  calibre,  shoots  .22  short, 
long  or  long  rifle  cartridges.  Guaranteed  for 
either  black  or  smokeless  powder.  Barrel 
22  in.  long.  Weight  3%  pounds.  Hammer 
breech  block,  trigger,  extractor,  and  three 
springs  of  tempered  steel,  are  all  the  work- 
ing parts.  Barrel  and  action  detachable 
from  stock  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us 


Five  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  To 
"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 


at  $1.50  per  year,  and  we  will  ship  this  handsome 
little  rifle,  all  charges  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
Canada  or  U.S.A.  Ask  your  dad  for  the  names  of 
some  of  his  sportsman  friends.  Call  around  and  see 
them.  Get  them  interested  and  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  subscribe  to  Canada's  Leading  Sporting 
Magazine.  Begin  at  once  and  send  for  Sample 
Copies,  Subscription  Blanks,  etc.,  today. 


ADDRESS:  PREMIUM  DEPT. 


W.  J,  Taylor,  Limited,  Publishers,  Woodstock,  Ont 


MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  B 
:-:   :-:    CONSERVATION,    x    :-:  | 


none 


ETHICS  IN  HUNTING  GAME 

E.  R.  Kerr 


THOUSANDS,  yes  millions,  of  Canadian 
game  birds  and  mammals  have  been 
killed  because  of  the  rotten  etJflcs  of  the 
hunting  field.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  "rotten"  is  a  rough  and  jarring  word,  but 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  English  language 
there  is  no  other  that  adequately  expresses 
the  truth  of  this  situation. 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  Canadian  men  and 
boys  who  own  guns  and  kill  wild  things,  it  is 
a  safe  guess  that  ninety  percent  of  them  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "ethics,"  as  it 
should  apply  to  the  shotgun  and  rifle.  It  is 
therefore  very  much  in  order  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  Century  Dictionary  which 
may  clarify  a  very  murky  atmosphere. 

"Ethics. — The  science  of  right  conduct  and 
character;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and 
of  rules  which  ought  to  determine  conduct  in 
accordance  with  this  obligation;  the  doctrine 
of  man's  duty  to  himself  and  the  rights  of 
others." 

During  the  pioneer  and  frontier  days  of  our 
country,  the  hungry  and  needy  citizen,  who 
"struggled  mightily  with  his  environment," 
shot  right  and  left,  in  order  to  live.  He  killed 
game  at  all  seasons.  He  killed  female  deer; 
he  killed  fawns,  and  ate  them.  He  potted 
Quail  and  Partridge  on  the  ground;  he  killed 
water-fowl  with  swivel  guns;  he  fished  in  and 
out  of  season,  with  nets,  gang  hooks,  spears 
and  snares. 

For  years  the  needy  backwoodsmen  slaugh- 
tered and  slew,  without  let  or  hindrance;  but 
because  his  numbers  were  few,  he  made  little 
impression  upon  the  general  stock  of  game. 
His  rifle  calibers  were  small,  and  his  powder 
was  black  and  scarce.  He  did  indeed  early 
exterminate  the  elk  and  the  buffalo  but  the 
remainder  of  game  held  its  own. 

Finally,  with  the  rise  of  fat  cattle,  hogs, 
wheat  and  plenty,  there  came  a  great  increase 
in  people  and  guns;  and  then  it  occurred  to 
the  few  that  the  game  was  "going,  too  fast." 


Certain  legal  brakes  were  put  on  to  check  the 
killing.  But  the  game  laws  of  fifty  years  ago 
were  not  devised  for  the  lofty  purpose  of 
giving  the  game  a  square  deal,  and  a  sporting 
chance  to  get  away  from  the  hunter;  not  by 
any  means.  We  are  sure  that  the  sole  object 
sought  was  the  retarding  of  the  slaughter  of 
game  or  those  species  shot  as  "game'  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  exterminated  too  soon. 

But  another  great  chance  has  come.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  "frontier"  and  the  "pioneer" 
passed  away  from  North  America,  forever. 
High-power  rifles  and  shotguns  began  to  flow 
from  the  gun  factories,  by  the  hundred 
thousands,  and  cartridges  were  turned  out  in 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Simultaneously,  a  Jew  sportsmen  scattered 
here,  there,  and  yonder  began  to  preach  and  to 
practice  the  doctrine  of  a  square  deal  to  the 
remaining  game. 

I  repeat  that  during  the  past  twenty  years 
of  concentrated  effort  in  game  destruction, 
millions  of  valuable  game  mammals  and  birds 
have  been  wrongfully  slaughtered  because  of 
the  absence  of  ethics  in  hunting.  Even  down 
to  the  present  hour,  the  various  provinces  of 
our  country  form  a  veritable  crazy  quilt  of 
good  game  laws,  indifferent  laws,  bad  laws, 
and  shameful  lack  of  laws.  In  every  province 
with  imperfect  laws,  the  underlying  and  out- 
cropping reason  for  that  condition  is  a  lack 
of  personal  and  provincial  sense  of  honor  and 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  defenceless  wild 
creatures.  This  in  turn  is  based  upon  two 
things;  ignorance  and  selfishness;  and  there  is 
always  a  line  beyond  which  selfishness  be- 
comes a  crime.  A  Province  or  a  nation  can 
be  ungentlemanly  or  mean,  just  the  same  as 
an  individual. 

The  remissness  of  Canadian  sportsmen  in 
the  framing  and  promoting  of  adequate  codes 
of  ethics  to  govern  the  taking  of  wild  game  on 
a  basis  of  gentlemanly  sport,  is  really  re- 
markable. A  few  laws  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  supply  of  killable  game  date  far  back;  but 
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so  far  aflgwe  arc  aware,  the  first  serious  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  game  a  square  deal 
irrespective  of  laws,  was  that  made  by  W.  T. 
Hornaday  in  1908.  This  code  was  adopted 
by  hundreds  of  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere,  including  the  famous 
Shikar  Club  of  London. 

"Keep  the  faith,  though  I  go  empty." 

The  following  planks  are  taken  from  the 
Hornaday  code: — 

"No  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  and  also  be 
a  slaughterer  of  game  or  fishes  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  compatible  with  high-class 
sportsmanship. 

"A  game-butcher  or  a  market-hunter  is  an 
undesirable  citizen,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such. 

"The  highest  purpose  which  the  killing  of 
wild  game  and  game  fishes  can  hereafter  be 
made  to  serve  is  in  furnishing  objects  to  over- 
worked men  for  tramping  and  camping  trips 
in  the  wilds;  and  the  value  of  wild  game  as 
human  food  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
an  important  factor  in  its  pursuit. 

"If  rightly  conserved,  wild  game  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  asset  to  any  country  which 
possesses  it;  and  it  is  good  statesmanship  to 
protect  it. 

"An  ideal  hunting  trip  consists  of  a  good 
comrade,  fine  country  and  a  very  few  trophies 
per  hunter. 

"In  an  ideal  hunting  trip,  the  death  of  the 
game  is  only  an  incident;  and  by  no  means 
is  it  really  necessary  to  a  successful  outing. 

"The  best  hunter  is  the  man  who  finds  the 
most  game,  kills  the  least,  and  leaves  behind 
him  no  wounded  animals  or  birds. 

"The  killing  of  an  animal  means  the  end  of 
its  most  interesting  period.  When  the  country 
is  fine,  pursuit  is  more  interesting  than 
possession. 

"The  killing  of  female  hoofed  animals,  save 
for  special  preservation,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  highest  sportsmanship; 
and  should  everywhere  be  prohibited  by 
stringent  laws. 

"A  particularly  fine  photograph  of  a  large 
wild  animal  in  its  haunts  is  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  the  dead  trophy  of  a  similar 
animal.  An  animal  that  has  been  photo- 
graphed never  should  be  killed,  unless  pre- 
viously wounded  in  the  chase." 

Is  there  any  sportsman  in  Canada  that  can 
deny  the  truth  and  merit  contained  in  that 
code  of  ethics?    At  this  point  permit  me  to  , 
ask  every  Canadian  Sportsman  this  question^ 
How  many  game  laws  can  you  count  that  have 
been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 


game  a  square  deal  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, regardless  of  the  killable  supply? 
Answer  that  question  if  you  can. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are,  in  all  the 
statute  books  of  our  entire  legislative  system, 
and  over  the  nation  at  large,  one  round 
dozon  of  game  laws  that  have  been  placed 
there  solely  on  ethical  grounds,  to  give  the 
game  justice  and  a  square  deal.  Every  law 
of  which  I  know,  that  affects  killable  game, 
owes  its  existance  to  the  sordid  purpose  of 
preserving  to-day  in  order  to  have  something 
to  kill  to-morrow. 

We  have  laws  for  the  protection  of  women, 
children,  and  men;  dogs,  horses,  cats;  sheep, 
swine,  and  song-birds,  from  oppression  and 
from  cruelty.  We  have  societies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  aborigines,  to  the  utmost 
corners  of  the  earth.  We  prevent  the  slaugh- 
ter of  gulls  and  terns,  the  defacement  or  de- 
struction of  the  wonders  of  inanimate  nature 
and  we  have  a  serieb  of  national  monuments 
for  the  prevention  of  vandalism  in  cheiished 
places. 

But  do  we  protect  any  killable  game  for 
the  sake  of  giving  it  a  square  deal,  and  a  fair 
chance  to  win  against  us  in  the  chase? 

Do  the  sportsmen  of  Ontario,  or  South- 
Western  Ontario,  or  any  other  province,  who 
with  sad  faces  and  tearful  voices  sometimes 
tell  us  ot  the  freezing  and  starving  of  quail  in 
bad  winters,  even  refrain  from  quail  hunting 
during  the  next  open  season  out  of  pity  for  the 
half-starved  remnant?   Not  on  your  life. 

But  there  are  sportsmen  with  cheeks  of 
brass  who  will  look  you  squarely  in  the  eye, 
and  tell  you  that  "since  the  hard  winteis  kill 
more  quail  than  the  sportsmen  do,  five-year 
close  seasons  are  unfair,  becuase  the  quail 
can't  live  here  anyhow;  the  hunter  should  be 
peimitted  to  compete  with  the  elements,  and 
they  might  as  well  be  shot  as  left  to  freeze,  or 
starve  to  death." 

If  anyone  can  find  more  decayed  ethics  than 
those,  I  would  like  to  know  whence  they 
come,  and  what  they  look  like. 

The  measures  that  are  taken  for  the  pro- 
longation of  game  shooting, — let  us  not  insult 
helpless  wild  animals  and  birds  by  saying 
"protection"  of  game, — are  as  follows: 

For  Game  i)uadruped<:  A  limit  to  the 
number  that  may  be  killed  ("bag  limit") 
a  restriction  to  adult  male  specimens;  obser- 
vance of  close  season  limits,  excluding  the 
birth-and-rearing  period;  and  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  game. 

For  Game  Birds:  Shooting  only  in  the  non- 
breeding  season;  bag-.limits;  no  pump-gun 
to  be  used;  no  motor  or  sail-boats  are  usable 
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against  wild-fowl,  nor  swivel  guns,  nor  gang 
shotguns,  nor  big-boie  guns;  nor  baiting  of  the 
birds;  nor  shooting  before  sunrise  nor  after 
sunset;  nor  sale  of  game. 

In  the  hunting  and  killing  of  mammals,  the 
only  limit  on  weapons  is  what  gamblers  call 
"the  blue  sky."  You  can  use  telescope  sights, 
smokeless  powder,  cordite,  Maxim  silencers, 
whatever  you  choose.  You  are  not  required 
by  law,  or  by  provincial  codes  of  ethics,  to  give 
the  game  the  slightest  show  to  escape  you. 
Any  high-power  rifle  (and  how  nearly  all  are 
that)  will  kill  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a  grizzly  bear 
at  400  yards,  and  farther  if  the  hunter  is 
sufficiently  lucky  or  expert. 

In  a  recently  published  book  on  big-game 
hunting  in  Africa,  the  author-hunter  describes 
an  attack  on  a  leopard,  with  a  Mannlicher 
rifle  fitted  with  telescope  sight  and  a  Maxim 
silencer.  The  distance  (measured)  was  675 
yards.  Three  shots  were  fired.  The  leopard 
heard  no  sound.  The  first  shot  threw  up  dus^t 
under  the  animal.  The  second  hit  a  front  leg; 
but  the  leopard  had  no  idea  of  the  source  of 
the  hurt,  and  did  not  think  of  running  away. 
The  third  shot  was  fatal.  Between  the  long- 
range  rifle,  telescope,  and  the  silencer,  the 
animal  was  robbed  of  every  chance  for  the 
detection  of  the  hunter,  and  of  escape.  It 
might  as  well  have  been  shot  with  a  cannon 
and  shrapnel.  Was  that  hunter  entitled  to  any 
credit  for  his  kill  or  skill? 

Has  any  Province  in  Canada  legislated 
against  the  silencer?  How  the  devil  must 
have  laughed  when  a  patent  was  granted  for 
the  silencer.  Probably  the  majority  of  our 
Provinces  will  wait  until  a  certain  number  of 
citizens  have  been  assassinated  by  it,  and 
i  then  they  will  iegislate  against  its  sale  and 
i  use;  but  not  until  then.  It.  is  the  Canadian 
way  to  await  the  call  of  Calamity  before  we 
rise  and  act. 

Possibly  the  world  will  endure  until  man,  the 
meanest  and  deadliest  of  predatory  animals, 
will  have  progressed  upward  in  ethics  to  the 
height  that  the  majority  really  will  desire  to 
give  wild  creatures  a  square  deal.  That  time 
j  H.ay  indeed  come;  but  long,  long  before  it 
does,  the  game  of  this  earth,  great  and  small, 
will  be  dead  and  gone, — everywhere  outside 
the  hard-and-fast  game  sanctuaries,  and  their 
immediate  environs. 

I,  like  many  other  students  of  this  im- 
portant question,  regard  it  as  absolutely 
certain  that  fifty  years,  yes,  less  than  fifty 
years,  from  now  there  will  be  no  large  game 
to  be  shot  anywhere  in  Southern  Canada,  out- 
side the  regions  that  surround   the  game 


sanctuaries,  if  ever  they  are  established, 
national  or  provincial. 

Here  are  the  curses  that  rest  upon  Canadian 
Game: 

1.  The  general  absence  of  ethics  in  hunting. 

2.  The  seventy-five-per-cent-of-hunter  sen- 
timent that  it  is  necessarily  and  ethically 
right  to  kill  "all  the  game  that  the  law  allows," 
regardless  of  its  scarcity,  or  its  impending 
local  extinction. 

3.  The  possibility  of  annually  salving 
500,000  consciences  with  a  hunting  license 
costing  the  princely  sum  of  $1  each. 

4.  Reckless  disregard  for  the  extermination 
of  species. 

5.  The  actual  extermination  of  game 
"according  to  law." 

6.  The  totally  false  idea  that  saving  game 
to-day  in  order  to  kill  tomorrow  is,  "game 
protection,"  or  "conservation." 

7.  The  indifference  of  hunters  to  the  balance 
of  game  increase  and  decrease  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous 
supply. 

8.  The  unwillingness  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  hunters  of  to-day  to  make  serious 
sacrifices  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  this  continuous  supply. 

9.  The  prevalence  of  greed  and  selfishness 
in  hunting,  which  wants  to  kill  the  full  legal 
limit  if  it  be  possible,. 

10.  The  impatience  of  law  when  it  runs 
counter  to  desire. 

There  are  fortunately,  many  men  and  boys 
who  will  do  right  by  wild  life  when  their  duty 
becomes  clear.  There  are  men  to  whom  six 
or  three  birds  in  a  day  or  season  are  as 
sufficient  as  sixty,  and  who  stop  without 
reference  to  the  legal  limit.  There  are  three 
times  as  many  more  who  want  what  they 
want,  when  they  want  it,  who  kill  to  the 
limit  if  they  can,  and  who  yield  no  hunting 
privilege  save  under  severe  compulsion  and  in 
this  I  would  be  justified  in  pointing  my  finger 
direct  to  private  clubs  with  leased  govern- 
ment areas  under  their  control. 

The  human  prize  ring  bristles  with  rules 
based  on  ethical  principles.  The  fighter  must 
not  bite,  kick,  gouge,  strike  below  the  belt 
nor  do  an  Indian  war  dance  upon  the  anatomy 
of  an  opponent.  In  hunting  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed one-half  so  far  as  that.  Our  hunting 
ethics  now  forbid  us  to  kill  female  goats  and 
sheep,  lambs  or  kids,  and  the  young  of  birds. 
A  bird  must  not  be  shot  on  her  nest. 

While  our  national,  provincial,  and  in- 
dividual sins  against  wild  life  are  as  sands  of 
the  seven  seas  for  multitude,  we  are  not  by 
any  means  totally  depraved.    If  the  Men  of 
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Ethics  were  only  more  numerous,  and  more 
determined,  our  wild  life  could  be  saved  on  a 
continuing  basis;  but  we  are  shorthanded; 
ask  every  man  to  think  hard  and  help. 

There  are  thousands  of  Canadian  sports- 
men who  do  believe  in  the  square  deal  for 
wild  life.  This  is  the  type  of  Canadian  citizen 
I  appeal  to.  They  scorn  to  shoot  in  any 
breeding  season.  They  sell  no  wild  game,  and 
despise  those  who  do.  They  kill  no  female 
deer  or  other  female  hoofed  game,  nor  young 
animals.  They  stop  when  they  have  one 
head  of  game,  no  matter  how  much  more 
their  hunting  licenses  offer  them  according 
to  law.  A  sportsman  with  a  code  of  ethics 
shoots  no  birds  on  the  ground,  despises  gang 
hooks  and  big  rods  for  small  fish,  and  glories 
in  small,  breakable  rods  and  lines  for  "the 
big  game  of  the  sea."  He  kills  and  eats  no 
bobolinks,  humming-birds,  robins  or  Gold- 
finches as  "game." 

In  the  ethics  of  fair  and  gentlemanly  sport 
with  the  shotgun,  the  pump  gun  is  like  a  pair 
of  scales  for  the  weighing  of  men.  As  a 
separator  of  sheep  from  goats,  it  has  few 
equals  and  no  superiors. 

Strange  to  say,  the  anglers  can  teach  the 
hunters  a  great  deal  about  the  ethics  of  sport, 
but  in  tackle  only.  In  bag  limits, some  of  the 
anglers  are  just  as  great  game-hogs  as  any  that 
I  know  of,  anywhere.  With  many,  their 
ethics  seem  to  stop  at  the  rod  and  line,  and 
not  at  the  weight  of  the  creel.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way  in  the  world  to  curb  fish  slaughter, 
and  to  conserve  a  continuous  supply  of  game 
fishes.  But  for  the  fish  hatcheries  there 
would  to-day  be  mighty  few  game  fishes  in 
any  of  our  freshwater  streams  and  lakes. 

The  grown  men  of  to-day,  as  a  mass,  are 
hard  to  influence  in  behalf  of  wild  life.  They 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  make  real  sacrifices 
for  real  conservation  unless  compelled. 
Thousands  to-day  wish  to  be  led  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  places  like  Point  Pelee,  Rondeau  Bay 
and  other  similar  hunting  grounds  only  a 
hardwood  club  produces  a  result.  Fortunate- 
ly the  minority  which  defends  wild  life,  being 
eternally  in  the  right  can  through  the  in- 
terest of  men  like  Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt, 
Professor  J.  W.  Crow,  and  Honorable  F.  G. 
Macdiarmid  secure  many  and  great  results; 
but  they  must  work  that  field  early  and  late 
and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  enlist  that 
family  of  humanitarianism  into  one  fold  to 
bring  about  that  glorious  future. 

If  the  school  children  and  college  students 
of  to-day  can  be  taught  their  duty  toward 
wild  life,  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  perform 
that  duty  tomorrow.  Manhood  is  stiff-necked 


hard-headed,  and  unyielding;  youth  is  open 
minded,  kind-hearted  and  chivalrous.  We 
must  firmly  curb  the  average  man  with 
statute  laws;  but  if  we  educate  youth  aright, 
the  wild  life  of  the  future  will  receive  a  square 
deal.  On  that  basis,  and  that  basis  only,  it 
can  continue  to  exist. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  readers  of 
Rod  and  Gun  think  that  game  conservation- 
ists have  a  very  easy  task  before  them.  I 
have  enjoyed  correspondence  with  many 
types  of. sportsmen  on  this  very  important 
question.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most 
difficult  for  me  to  close  an  article  without 
reference  to  that  beautiful  bird,  the  Wood- 
duck.  Every  time  I  sit  down  to  write,  this 
bird,  above  all  others,  is  foremost  in  my  mind 
and  draws  me  closer  to  an  experience  I  had 
with  an  eastern,  presumed  authority  on  wild 
life.  At  first  I  approached  him  very  timidly 
and  was  met  with  a  fusilade  of  growls  like 
that  of  a  mad  dog.  The  next  time  I  utilized 
force  and  I  was  met  by  the  roars  01  a  lion.  l| 
asked  that  man  to  sacrifice  September  shoot- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  vanishing  Woodduck  and  I 
he  said,  "No;  what  I  have  I'll  hold;  I  anf 
getting  old  and  cannot  stand  the  "cold" 
weather  of  October  shooting  in  South-Western 
Ontario." 

We  want  the  "sportsmen",  not  "gunners", 
of  Ontario  to  help  us  put  that  man  where  he 
belongs.  Will  you  continue  to  be  sportsmen 
by  coming  into  our  fold  and  helping? 

Some  sportsmen  have  said  to  me,  "What 
we  need  to-day  is  a  leader;  that  leader  is  none 
other  than  the  Ontario  Department  of  Game 
and  Fisheries.  Why  do  they  not  resolutely 
take  hold,  lead  us  and  do  away  with  the 
petty  jealousies  existent  among  hunters? 

The  following  beneficent  legislation  we 
should  have  at  once : — 

First. — Long  close  seasons,  to  save  the 
remnant  of  quail,  squirrel,  (Black,  Grey  and 
Fox),  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  muskrat, 
partridge,  Woodduck  and  Teal  from  being 
quickly  exterminated  according  to  law,  'jy 
automobiles  and  guns. 

Second. — After  recuperation,  when  a  new 
and  increased  supply  of  birds  and  animals 
warrants  the  re-opening  of  hunting  seasons, 
the  number  of  birds  and  animals  killed  each 
year  must  be  regulated  by  law,  and  strictly 
limited  to  insure  a  continuing  basis. 

Third. — All  protective  laws  for  upland  game 
birds  and  animals  must  be  thoroughly  en- 
forced, by  law  officers  and  by  public  senti- 
ment. 


THE  VANISHING  WOODCOCK 


John  Townson 


THE  word  vanish  might  be  applied  to 
the  woodcock  in  two  or  three  ways. 
They  can  vanish  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  mid-summer  as  noiselessly  as  an 
owl,  and  on  one  occasion  towards  the  end  of 
i  October  when  the  leaves  were  mostly  on  the 
ground  I  had  the  unusual  experience  of  seeing 
one  alight  on  the  dead  leaves  within  forty 
I  yards  of  where  I  was  standing.    I  fancy  he 
saw  me  just  as  he  settled,  but  instead  of  seek- 
ing safety  in  flight,  he  flattened  out  on  the 
dead  leaves,  and  so  well  did  his  plumage 
;  harmonize  with  the  surroundings  that  he 
literally  vanished  from  view.    But  the  word 
as  it  is  used  in  the  heading  of  the  article  has 
a  more  significant  meaning,  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  this  grand  game  bird  is  on  the  way 
to  extinction.    Then  again,  when  you  come 
to  think  the  matter  over,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
why  it  should  be  so.    Even  in  days  gone  by 
when  you  could  always  find  a  few  birds  in 
every  desirable  coveit   or  feeding  ground 
i  there  weie  comparatively  few  of  them  bagged, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  very  few  of  the 
!  gunners  knew  where  to  look  for  them,  or  if 
they  did,  considered  the  labor  of  finding  them 
\  too  strenuous.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  £hat 
nine  out  of  every  ten  followeis  of  the  shot  gun 
never  saw  a  woodcock  outside  of  a  glass  case 
consequently  it  is  not  from  the  numbers  that 
are  killed  in  Ontario  that  they  are  becoming 
scarce. 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  reading  an 
account  in  an  American  paper  of  an  unusually 
severe  frost  in  their  southern  haunts  that 
forced  them  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  cane- 
brakes  to  the  bare  sides  of  the  running  streams 
where  numbers  of  them  were  either  easily 
killed  or  starved  to  death.  One  such  abnorm- 
al winter  as  that  in  the  Southern  States  would 
undoubtedly  mean  the  destruction  of  more 
of  them  than  several  seasons  of  legitimate 
shooting  in  the  north. 

I  can  only  speak  of  the  woodcock  as  I  have 
found  them  from  the  St.  Clair  River  on  the 
west  to  Prince  Edward  County  on  the  east, 
a  distance  of  300  miles  roughly  speaking,  and 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  northern  limit  of  their 
range  is  not  very  far  from  the  northern  shores 
of  Lakes  Erie,  and  Ontario.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  seeing  one  drop  into  the  lake 


a  few  yards  from  the  shore  of  Toronto  Island, 
where  he  was  picked  up  exhausted,  after 
struggling  across  the  lake  against  a  stiff  north 
wind.  Others  may  have  perished  in  trying 
to  make  the  journey  under  similar  conditions. 
It  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  that 
woodcock  were  more  numerous  in  New  York 
State  than  they  were  in  Ontario,  which  would 
seem  to  bear  out  the  view  that  they  do  not 
go  very  far  north. 

They  always  make  for  the  south  during 
the  full  moon  in  October.  On  only  two 
occasions  have  I  been  fortunate  enough  to 
come  across  them  in  what  might  be  called 
numbers.  Once  on  the  24th  of  October  and 
then  again  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month 
there  were  dozens  of  them  in  the  coverts  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  next 
day  they  had  all  disappeared,  which  looks 
as  though  they  had  gathered  up  for  the 
journey  south. 

The  large,  bright  eye  of  the  woodcock 
placed  near  the  top  and  towards  the  back  of 
the  head  gives  the  bird  a  rather  foolish  appear- 
ance, but  that  they  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
grey  matter  to  enable  them  to  display  a  good 
deal  of  cunning  I  have  had  demonstrated  in 
more  than  one  instance.  On  one  occasion  a 
friend  and  I  were  driving  from  one  covert 
to  another  and  about  half  way  between  the 
two  there  was  a  small  pond  fringed  by  a  few 
willow  bushes.  I  remarked  to  my  companion 
that  I  hardly  ever  passed  the  place  without 
putting  up  a  single  bird,  and  I  had  scarcely 
finished  speaking  when  a  woodcock  got  up 
and  flew  about  80  yards  across  a  ploughed 
field  and  dropped  down  in  one  of  the  furrows. 
Our  first  impulse  was  to  go  after  him  and  get 
a  shot,  but  on  second  consideration,  as  it  was 
lunch  time,  we  decided  to  wait  and  see  what 
he  would  do.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  came 
back  to  where  he  started  from,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  bird  that  was  possess- 
ed of  so  much  intelligence  should  be  allowed 
to  perpetuate  the  species,  and  so  we  did  not 
molest  him. 

It  would  be  a  sad  calamity,  indeed,  if  the 
elusive  brown  beauties  were  to  follow  the 
passenger  pigeon.  Let  us  hope  this  will  not 
happen. 


A  REPLY 


E.  D.  SlSMEY 


IN  reply  to  "The  Curse  of  Envy"  and  a 
letter  from  "Six  Cylinder  Bill,"  I  feel 
that  I  should  try  and  make  my  position 

clear. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  own  a  car  but 
I  soon  will,  yet  in  spite  of  this  I  do  a  certain 
amount  of  automobile  hunting  and  could  do 
a  whole  lot  more  if  I  could  afford  to  close  up 
my  office  oftener. 

With  cars,  as  with  everything  else,  you  can 
use  them  for  a  purpose  and  you  can  carry 
this  use  to  abuse.  Any  legislation  that  limits 
what  a  person  can  do  or  says  what  he  shall 
not  do,  is  for  a  minority.  Prohibition,  is  for 
those  few  who  cannot  use  liquor  without 
abusing  it  and  likewise  the  anti-pump  and 
automatic  shotgun  law  and  the  no-sale-of- 
game  law  is  for  those  who  abused  the  privi- 
leges they  had  before  these  laws  were  enacted. 

As  a  whole,  we  hunters  and  readers  of  Rod 
and  Gun,  did  not  abuse  game  with  our  pump 
guns  and  did  not  sell  our  game  after  we  had 
got  it.  Neither  do  such  gentlemen  as  Six 
Cylinder  Bill  abuse  game  by  using  their  cars. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  an  element  who  do 
and  the  question  is  how  to  control  such  folk. 

It  is  an  obvious  hardship  to  legislate  against 
automobile  hunters,  most  of  whom  are  gentle- 
men, but  in  some  way  we  must  get  after  the 
automobile  game  hog  and  in  this  effort  I  feel 
sure  that  men  of  the  calibre  of  Six  Cylinder 


Bill  will  help  to  their  utmost.  I  know  that 
there  are  more  game  hogs  without  cars  than 
there  are  with,  but  a  game  hog  with  a  car 
can  destroy  more  game  than  four  or  five  who 
walk. 

I  can  see  no  harm  in  driving  a  car  to  a  hunt- 
ing ground  and  getting  out  and  . hunting  all 
day  nor  is  there  any  harm  in  putting,  a  camp 
outfit  into  a  car  and  going  out  for  as  long  as 
one  likes. 

In  such  cases  there  is  no  difference  whether 
one  goes  in  a  car  in  a  buggy  or  in  another 
conveyance.  Under  these  conditions  the  car 
is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some- 
where and  not  as  a  means  of  hunting.  The 
hunting  is  done  afterwards  in  the  regular 
manner.  What  I  do  object  to,  is  this.  Driv- 
ing a  car  to  thirty  or  forty  different  mountain 
lakes  in  a  day  and  getting  one  or  two  ducks 
from  each  and  every  lake.  Or  driving  a  car 
several  hundred  miles  and  visiting  favored 
patches  where  Ruffed  Grouse  are  known  to 
be  and  cleaning  up  every  patch.  This  I  know 
for  a  fact  often  happens  in  my  part  of  the 
country. 

I  like  to  see  these  questions  discussed  in  a 
friendly  manner  such  as  is  taken  by  Six 
Cylinder  Bill.  But  I  would  imagine  from  the 
way  the  author  of  "The  Curse  of  Envy"  flies 
off  the  handle  that  I  must  have  hit  him  in  a 
sore  place.  Otherwise  why  would  he  raise 
such  a  howl? 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  RE    WILD  GAME 
CONSERVATION 

G.  W.  Corson 


Many  rare  birds  such  as  the  swan,  snow  and 
blue  geese,  sand  hill  cranes,  etc.,  are  wing 
damaged  by  hunters  and  can  be  easily  secured 
alive,  placed  in  a  burlap  bag  and  later  boxed 
up  and  saved  for  game  propagators. 

I  see  that  the  Government  at  Ottawa 
desire  the  acquisition  of  ducks  and  geese 
of  all  kinds  for  propagation  purposes;  they  at 
present  having  only  one  pair  of  snow  geese 
and  a  few  Canadas  and  no  ducks  to  speak  of. 
I  often  think  that  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
could  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  now  is 


as  a  central  point  by  hunters,  light  house- 
keepers and  others  for  saving  information. 
The  great  pity  is  that  many  rare  birds  such  as 
sand  hill  cranes  and  trumpeter  swans  are  en- 
»closed  in  Zoos  and  used  only  for  show  pur- 
poses, thus  destroying  their  reproductive 
desires.  A  case  in  point  is  the  pair  of  trumpe- 
ter swans  in  the  National  Zoo  at  Washington. 
They  are  at  the  lower  end  of  a  stream  of  water 
that  first  runs  through  the  water  fowl  enclos- 
ure before  it  gets  to  the  trumpeters.  This 
fouls  the  water,  and  the  necessary  water  plant 
life  is  not  present  in  the  trempeter's  section. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  absence  of  the  food  eaten 
by  baby  swans  will  not  induce  the  pair  to  re- 
production as  well  as  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  persons  by  their  presence  cause  mental 
disturbance.  The  pond  above  them  contains 
two  pair  of  whistler  swans  which  for  the  general 
public  are  as  good  to  look  at  as  their  very 
much  rarer  cousins.  I  would  suggest  that 
such  exceedingly  rare  birds  be  placed  in  a 


large  dog  proof  enclosure  absolutely  free  from 
disturbance  and  in  an  environment  favorable 
to  reproduction  so  that  the  species  may  be 
saved.  I  have  16  acres  myself  and  would  be 
willing  to  offer  the  half  of  it  for  such  purposes 
should  anyone  be  willing  to  provide  the  swans. 
In  the  meantime  I  intend  to  try  the  whistler 
swans  as  a  prelude  to  the  rarer  ones  later. 


FISH  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MEAT 


The  people  of  Ontario  are  turning  to  fish  as 
a  substitute  for  meat,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Provisional  Game  and  Fish  Department, 
although  they  still  lack  a  true  appreciation  of 
fish  as  a  staple  and  as  a  means  of  reducing 
living  costs. 

"The  catch  of  fish  this  year  was  quite 
satisfactory  even  if  it  did  not  reach  the 
enormous  amount  caught  the  year  before," 
says  the  report.  "The  herring  catch  was 
indeed  good  and  as  the  Great  Lakes  of  Ontario 
are  the  only  waters  in  Canada  where  fresh 
water  herring  can  be  procured,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  their  preservation. 
Requests  are  being  continually  made  to  reduce 
the  size  of  mesh.  This,  I  think,  would  be  a 
great  mistake  and  would,  in  the  near  future, 
lead  to  the  practical  extermination  of  this 
valuable  food  fish.  Hatcheries  should  also  be 
established  to  propagate  this  species  for  they 
apparently  thrive  when  given  a  chance  in 
waters  suitable  for  their  existence.  The 
whitefish  and  salmon  trout  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  large  quantities 


of  spawn  deposited  each  year  from  the  hatch- 
eries. It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
result  of  the  abolishing  of  the  close  seasons  for 
these  species.  The  Department  feels  dis- 
couraged at  times  with  the  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion from  a  certain  number  of  the  fishermen, 
who  seem  bent  upon  catching  fish  by  any 
means  if  allowed,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  since  the  abolishing  of  the  close 
season  they  are  constantly  applying  for 
licenses  to  set  nets  in  waters  that  are  well 
known  to  have  shoals  where  these  fish  spawn. 

"The  demand  for  fish  by  the  public  has 
increased  considerably  owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  meat,  and  there  should  be  a  means  of 
lessening  the  expensespf  living.  The  residents 
of  Ontario  have  not  been  educated  to  the  use 
of  this  food,  and  strange  to  say  in  many 
places,  villages  and  towns  inland,  only  a  few 
miles  from  some  of  our  principal  fishing  ports, 
where  there  are  several  butcher  shops  the  re- 
sidents never  see  a  fresh  fish  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  year  save  those  caught 
by  hook  and  line  in  the  nearby  streams." 


DOING  OUR  BIT  FOR  A  WORLD 
THAT  NEEDS 


Robert  H.  MacNair 


VERY  frequently  when  reading 
the  interesting  stories  that  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
written  by  sportsmen  who  go  out 
into  those  wonderful  parks  provided 
by  generous  Dame  Nature,  there 
comes,  as  a  sort  of  inspiration,  the 
thought  of  what  sad  havoc  is  being 
wrought  in  the  life  of  our  modern 
humanity  because  of  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  an  appreciation  for  the 
conditions  of  the  natural  world  that 
were  created  for  our  entertainment 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  we 
may  develop  the  functional  resources 
of  man  to  the  highest  degree. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  the  story 
by  F.  V.  Williams,  entitled  "The 
Criminal"  which  appeared  in  an  issue 
of  the  magazine  some  months  back, 
it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  we  could 
scarcely  wish  for  a  more  perfect 
portrayal  of  man's  utter  selfishness 
and  lack  of  consideration  either  for 
his  own  fellow  beings  or  for  the 
denizens  of  the  forest  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  description  of*the  man 
from  the  city  who  had  gone  forth 
simply  for  his  own  selfish  aims  and 
the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish 
desires. 

Setting  fire  to  a  large  tract  of 
territory  is  a  simple  matter  when  the 
incendiary  is  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  but  alas  there  is  constantly 
raging  in  the  breasts  of  hosts  of  mo- 
dern human  beings  an  unquenchable 
and  destructive  fire  which  is  doing 
much  worse  damage  than  burning  up 
the  stubble  of  fields  or  the  timber  of 
forests. 

If,  as  the  commercial  man  con- 
tends, this  is  an  era  when  the  widest 
advertisement  is  necessary  owing  to 
the  great  competition  that  exists 
is  it  not  also  an  era  when  those  two 
qualities,  selfishness  and  jealousy,  are 
most  widely  advertised?  Having 
spent  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  closest  and  most  intimate 
association  with  the  Genus  Homo, 
seeing   him   in   his   very  weakest 


moments  as  well  as  during  the  per- 
iods of  his  greatest  strength  and  in- 
dependence, I  have  naturally  ac- 
quired some  facility  in  reading  symp- 
toms correctly  whether  those  of  a 
supposedly  abnormal  condition  or 
those  of  the  individual  in  a  normal 
condition  of  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  not  unacquainted  also 
with  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  en- 
joyed in  Nature's  great  out  of  doors» 
A  recent  incident  comes  to  mind  to 
illustrate  the  diversion  that  is  to  be 
found  among  the  creatures  of  the 
wild. 

While  taking  a  stroll  through  a 
little  forest  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  a  great  city,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  Jay. 
Somehow  I  Ijave  always  rather  liked 
the  handsome  Blue  Jay  even  though 
he  does  bear  an  unsavory  reputation. 
As  I  listened  to  his  repeated  calls 
distinct  as  two  different  words  from 
a  graphophone  or  from  a  human 
being's  lips,  I  translated  the  jay's 
calls  into  the  letters  "T.  B."— "T. 
B."— "T.  B."  At  a  later  period 
there  happened  to  be  with  me  in  this 
same  locality  a  friend  who  knows 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  "T.  B." 
species.  However,  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  sounds  emitted  by 
the  bird  and  he  was  asked  what 
the  calls  suggested  to  him  he  prompt- 
ly replied:  "Why  he  is  calling 
'T.  B.'  just  as  plainly  as  though  I  had 
said  it  myself." 

If  a  real  up-to-date  business  man 
should  be  desirous  of  securing  a  few 
real  lessons  in  shrewdness  just  let 
him  take  an  old  hen,  one  that  has 
perhaps  died  a  natural  death,  being 
too  old  for  the  market,  and  toward 
the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March  find  the  burrow  of  an  old  red 
fox  where  a  litter  of  cubs  are  being 
cared  for.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
approach  the  burrow  in  the  teeth  of  a 
good  stiff  wind  and  drop  the  carcass 
near  enough  for  the  old  vix  to  see  it 
if  she  is  to  perform  before  the  visitor 
gets  entirely  away.    From  behind  a 
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safe^blind  the  onlooker  will  in  all 
probability  see  a  few  stunts  worth 
remembering  in  the  art  of  being 
"foxy." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  when  the 
wise  man  in  the  scriptures  said  "Go 
to  the  ant  thou  sluggard"  he  was  being 
annoyed  by  a  whiner,  one  who  like 
the  small  boy  wearied  with  his  toys 
cannot  find  anything  else  to  be  amused 
with. 

Travelling  up  stream  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  one  scrawny  little  child  was 
seen  seated  on  a  muddy  bank  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  a  foul  smelling  sewer 
intently  gazing  out  upon  the  murky 
water,  while  a  few  rods  further  on 
was  a  beautiful  forest  the  fresh  ozone 
laden  air  of  which  would  have  brought 
new  life  to  all  three. 

It  has  been  contended  so  often 
that  the  repetition  has  become  tire- 
some that  ,men  have  acquired 
such  a  pernicious  habit  of  herding 
together  as  to  lose  sight  almost 
completely  of  the  immense  benefit 
and  endless  entertainment  to  be  had 
in  the  world  of  nature. 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  fellow 
men?        The     many  interesting 
stories  of  simple,  outdoor  life  that 
have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun's 
pages  should  furnish  data  as  to  where 
;  such  territories,  where  one  may  pro- 
fitably spend  a  vacation  in  the  open, 
!  are  to  be  found,  territories  where  one 
;  may  develop  functional  harmony  and 
I  at  the  same  time  experience  many 
[  forms  of  entertainment  that  can  only 
be  helpful  to  the  mind. 

It  has  been  debated  whether  cr  not 
it  was  ever  intended  that  men  should 
huddle  together  in  overcrowded  cities 
like  bats  in  an  attic.  While  there  is 
absolutely  no  disrespect  intended 
the  memory  of  poor  unfortunate  Cain 
it  is  recorded  in  holy  writ  that  of  the 
city  buildings  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  architects  the  very  first  one 
was  built  by  Cain  the  murderer. 
Alter  having  wandered  to  the  land 
of  Nod  where  it  was  also  claimed  that 
Cain  found  his  wife  he  builded  a 
city  and  named  it  after  his  first-born 
—Enoch." 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
larger  and  more  modern  cities  to 
supply  open  spaces  wherein  the  dwell- 
ers of  these  cities  may  procure  pure 


air  for  their  lungs  and  while  such 
municipal  efforts  are  aimed  in  the 
right  direction  there  is  not  very  much 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  important 
matter  of  race  regeneration  for  such 
precautions  can  accomplish  little 
more  than  is  accomplished  when  an 
overcrowded  cattle  car  is  pulled  on 
to  an  air  swept  side  track  for  a  few 
hours'  respite. 

It  has  been  said  that  because  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  all  the  stalwart 
and  strong  men  of  the  French  nation 
were  destroyed  and  that  as  a  result 
the  healthy  propagation  of  the  race 
was  interfered  with.  It  would  seem 
that  during  the  past  few  years  the 
European  war  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  existent  a  very  wide- 
spread race  degeneration  both  mental 
and  physical.  If  we  would  examine 
carefully  the  really  fundamental 
principles  that  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  healthy  body,  then 
take  a  careful  census  in  order  to  find 
out  how  many  modern  individuals 
there  are  who  really  comply  with 
these  principles,  we  should  doubtless 
be  better  informed  of  the  facts  than 
we  are  at  present  and  we  would  find 
that  the  cause  of  this  degeneration  is 
not  traceable  to  the  destruction 
brought  about  by  warfare  in  previous 
generations. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested  by  many 
individuals,  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
temperament  whether  a  man  loves 
and  enjoys  the  things  of  nature  or 
not,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  a  most 
charitable  work  to  invent  a  method 
whereby  the  modern  temperament 
might  be  re-arranged. 

it  has  been  thoroughly  proved  that 
in  many  instances  where  a  love  for 
Nature  has  been  developed  there  is 
conspicuously  less  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  indulge  in 
the  vicious  and  evil  practices  of 
humanity's  over-crowded  world. 

Yesterday  with  a  mind  just  a  little 
weary  from  constant  work  and 
thought  I  allowed  myself  the  diver- 
sion of  taking  my  Smith  and  Wesson 
32-20  revolver,  which  is  always  well 
oiled  and  ready  for  action,  out  for  a 
little  target  shooting  practice.  Jump- 
ing into  a  motor  boat  I  was  soon 
hiking  away  from  civilization.  A 
pretty  clear  stream  was  found  and  a 
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little  fishing  indulged  in,  not  many 
were  caught  it  is  true  but  there  was 
restfulness  in  the  effort.  When  the 
light  was  just  right  an  hour  was  en- 
joyed with  the  accurate  shooting  re- 


volver and  the  return  to  the  city  made 
in  the  evening  after  complete  re- 
freshment of  body  and  mind  had  been 

experienced. 


FOX  HUNTING  WITH  A  BEAGLE 

HOUND 


Clarke  Wallace 


AS  an  interested  reader  of  your  magazine 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  give  you  an 
account  of  one  of  my  successful  fox 
hunts  near  Walkerton,  my  home  town. 

First  let  me  describe  my  Beagle  hound 
which  I  call  Vic.  He  is  a  straight  black  and 
white  hound,  heavily  built  in  shoulders  and 
legs  and  deep-chested.  He  has  a  very  keen 
scent  and  will  run  a  very  long  time  on  the 
trail.  We  raised  him  from  a  pup  and  saw 
that  his  training  was  with  a  hound  who  was 
distinguished  by  his  good  hunting  abilities. 

On  October  14th,  1916,  my  brother  and  I 
went  out  with  the  two  hounds  to  see  if  we 
could  get  on  the  trail  of  a  fox,  having  seen 
several  signs  of  their  presence  while  hunting 
hare,  such  as  half  eaten  rabbits  and  the 
carcasses  of  horses  half  eaten.  We  entered 
a  large  swamp  and  before  many  minutes 
several  loud  roars  warned  us  that  our  hound 
had  started  a  fox.  The  other  hound  was 
certainly  not  long  in  getting  there  and  away 
they  both  went  at  full  speed  over  the  fields. 
They  were  running  one  behind  the  other 
and  tonguing  continuously,  clearing  the  rail 
fences  regardless  of  sharp  knots  and  barb- 
wire  braces.  We  hurried  out  of  the  swamp 
and  took  up  our  positions  along  parallel 
fences  about  eighty  rods  apart.  The  fox, 
which  was  not  a  great  way  ahead  of  the  dogs, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom  oi  leading  them 
over  the  hills  on  a  nine  or  ten  mile  run,  took 
a  small  circle  in  a  hardwood  bush  and  came 


straight  back  in  my  direction.  Glancing  up 
the  fence  a  little  way  I  saw  a  red  streak  pass 
a  gap  in  the  rails  and  immediately  I  covered 
a  similar  opening  in  front  of  me  where  he 
would  have  to  pass.  The  fox  came  straight 
on  and  imagine  my  surprise  when  instead  of 
going  past  the  opening  he  deliberately  tried 
to  climb  through  in  my  direction.  He  re- 
ceived a  charge  of  No.  4  shot  for  his  pains 
which  broke  one  front  leg. 

I  soon  had  another  shell  in  the  breech  and 
let  him  have  it  as  he/was  going  off  on  three 
legs.  It  slackened  him  up  considerably — and 
the  dogs  coming  over  a  rise  in  the  field  were 
soon  upon  him.  Then  commenced  a  tussle 
that  was  as  amusing  to  me  as  it  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  dogs.  Our  hound  received  a  nip 
on  the  nose  but  it  is  my  custom  to  let  them 
worry  a  fox,  thereby  making  them  keen  for 
their  next  day  hunt.  These  two  hounds  have 
been  known  to  run  a  fox  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours,  either  losing  him  then  or  denning  him 
and  then  coming  home  looking  more  like 
hall-racks  than  dogs.  The  hide  of  the  fox 
secured  on  this  particular  hunt  brought  seven 
dollars. 

This  district  is  certainly  an  ideal  fox  hunt- 
ing section  and  there  are  lots  of  hardwood 
and  swamp  throughout  that  vicinity.  I  hope 
in  the  future  to  be  able  to  give  you  another 
fox  hunting  story  as  I  expect  to  have  two  or 
three  weeks'  hunting  in  this  vicinity  around 
Christmas  and  New  Year's. 
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MARTEN  TRAPPING 


H.  C.  Haddon 


PROBABLY  of  all  others,  thejtrapping  of 
marten  represents  to  the  highest  degree 
the  professional  trapper.  If  you  get 
in  a  good  country  and  work  hard  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a  stake,  for  the  skins  are 
in  the  high  priced  class,  and  will  fetch  any- 
thing from  five  to  thirty  dollars  each. 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  value  of  the 
skins,  depending  on  the  colour,  and  this  in 
turn  is  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  taken.  I  know  a  good 
trapping  district  about  a  day's  travel  back 
from  a  settlement.  If  you  set  out  about  day- 
light, and  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  you  will 
reach  the  cabin  on  the  summit  just  before 
dark.  Here  you  are  in  a  fairly  good  marten 
country,  but  the  skins  you  take  will  only  run 
about  seven  or  eight  dollars  each,  for  though 
they  are  fairly  large  yet  they  are  pale  in 
colour. 

Now,  if  you  go  on  over  the  summit  and 
across  the  valley  and  up  the  next  summit 
you  will  be  in  a  district  where  the  marten  are 
smaller,  but  much  darker.  I  have  several 
times  seen  skins  brought  out  that  fetched 
twenty-five  dollars  each. 

When  you  consider  the  marten  is  easily 
caught  (much  more  easily  than  a  mink)  and 
that  the  skins  are  thin  and  soon  dry,  and  best 
of  all  that  they  require  no  fleshing  after  they 
arc  skinned,  then  you  can  understand  how 
the  man  who  runs  a  marten  line  rather  des- 
pises the  fellow  who  messes  round  with  forty- 
cent  muskrats  and  smelly  skunks. 

But  to  trap  marten  (or  even  to  get  into 
their  country)  you  must  be  a  woodsman. 
iThey  are  only  found  on  the  higher  timbered 
'ridges  and  summits  in  the  fall,  generally  in 
i the  roughest  and  steepest  country.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter  as  the  snow  gets  too 
deep  they  will  descend  the  hillsides  into  the 
valleys,  but  usually  the  best  catches  are  made 
CB  the  summits  up  till  the  end  of  the  year. 


To  make  a  success  of  marten  trapping  you 
must  live  on  the  job — and  you  must  have  a 
partner.  The  man  who  wants  to  come  home 
every  three  or  four  days  will  generally  find 
his  traps  are  always  out  of  order  every  time 
he  gets  round  to  them. 

Sitting  over  a  cosy  fire  in  your  den  you  may 
feel  you  can  do  without  a  partner.  You  may 
even  picture  yourself  up  there  alone  on  the 
summits  like  the  hero  in  one  of  Service's 
Yukon  poems — but  get  up  there  by  yourself 
with  no  one  to  speak  to  day  after  day,  and 
about  ten  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a 
fresh  trail  to  break  every  morning  (for  it 
seems  to  snow  every  day  in  the  mountains) 
and  the  strange  indescribable  smell  of  the 
balsams  and  hemlocks  all  round  you — add  to 
this  the  ghastly  awful  silence  so  that  you'  can 
hear  yourself  think,  up  there  on  top  of  the 
world — well,  it's  not  good  for  a  fellow  to  be 
alone,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  But  once 
you've  experienced  it,  and  cooked  soggy  flap- 
jacks by  candlelight  and  ballasted  yourself 
with  boiling  coffee  before  fastening  your 
frozen  snow  shoe  thongs  in  readiness  for  the 
start  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough — why,  if 
you're  a  real  trapper  you'll  get  the  mountain 
fever,  and  every  time  you  see  the  summits 
white  with  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  you'll  just  have 
to  say  "Gee!  I'd  like  to  be  up  there.  I  bet 
the  marten  are  running  to-night!" 

If  you  would  like  to  go,  here  are  some 
directions  for  you. 

If  you  are  new  to  the  country  September  is 
the  best  month  to  go  cruising  for  signs.  The 
flies  will  mostly  have  quit  by  then,  and  there's 
the  added  chance  of  an  early  fall  of  snow  to 
give  you  a  line-up  on  tracks. 

Don't  be  scared  of  going  up  too  high,  as 
long  as  there's  some  timber. 

Pick  out  your  cabin  site  so  that  you  can 
swing  out  three  or  four  circles  from  it — or  if 
you're  in  a  big  country  and  have  lots  of  time 
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build  three  or  four  cabins  a  day's  travel  apart. 

Actually  you'll  find  the  one  central  home 
cabin  the  best  stunt,  and  you'll  save  lots  of 
packing. 

Don't  over-estimate  your  capacity  for 
travel.  If  you're  in  a  good  tough  country 
from  five  to  ten  miles  is  all  you  will  want  to 
do — and  I've  known  the  time  when  five  miles 
gave  you  that  "all  in"  feeling. 

If  you  can  get  a  couple  of  pack  horses  up 
there  you're  Jake.  If  you  can't — well,  that's 
what  pack  sacks  are  for!  If  you  can  hump 
oixty  pounds  a  day  each  up  to  the  camp  you're 
doing  finely.  You'll  want  enough  grub  to 
last  you  from  four  to  six  months,  without 
reckoning  on  any  game  you  may  get.  Figur- 
ing that  they  could  get  a  caribou  has  made 
lots  of  men  mighty  hungry  before  to-day. 
If  you. set  your  traps  eight  to  the  mile  you  will 
find  that  sufficient.  So  you  can  easily  figure 
out  how  much  hardware  you'll  need.  Get 
the  best  traps.  No.  O  Newhouse  will  fill  your 
bill  in  every  respect.  I  have  used  No.  O 
Victors,  but  you  are  running  chances  if  you  do. 

You  may  run  across  an  occasional  fox  or 
lynx,  but  there  will  not  be  many  in  a  good 
marten  country. 

You'll  find  it  a  mighty  handy  thing  to  take 
up  about  ten  pounds  of  four  inch  nails  with 
you,  as  well  as  the  same  amount  of  two  and 
a  half. 

You'll  be  surprised  how  many  you  will  use 
in  putting  a  roof  over  every  notch  you  cut, 
as  well  as  using  the  smaller  nails  for  keeping 
your  bait  in  place.  After  you've  built  your 
cabin  and  got  your  supplies  up,  blaze  out  your 
lines.  Try  to  keep  to  the  level  ground  as 
much  as  you  can,  and  if  you  return  over  the 
same  line,  put  your  blazes  on  both  sides  of 
the  trees.  Make  your  blazes  big  enough. 
You  will  be  thankful  for  it  when  it  is  snowing. 
Keep  to  the  one'  trail.  Don't  dodge  off  to 
one  side  to  make  a  set  or  you'll  get  lost  some 
day,  certain.  After  you've  got  your  lines 
blazed  out  you  are  ready  to  start  setting  your 
traps. 

Pick  out  a  good  sound  tree  close  to  the 
trail,  and  cut  a  notch  in  it  about  eight  inches 
deep.  Keep  the  bottom  of  this  notch  smooth 
and  level  for  here  is  where  your  trap  will  set. 
Then  start  about  two  feet  higher  up  the  trunk 
and  gradually  cut  back  to  the  back  of  the 
notch,  so : — Spike  the  trap  chain  into  the  side 
of  the  tree  trunk,  and  lean  a  small  pole  from 
the  ground  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  notch. 

A  roof  of  evergreen  tips  or  a  few  slabs  of 
bark  will  do  wonders  in  keeping  the  trap  in 
good  working  order.  Having  got  so  far,  you 
are  now  ready  for  the  bait,  which  should  be 


nailed  directly  above  the  trap;  and  right  here 
you  will  find  you  are  up  against  one  of  the 
hardest  propositions  in  marten  trapping. 
If   you     can    get     them,     red  sciuirrels 

make  a  good  bait — for  about  one  day.  After 
that  they  freeze  up  and  give  off  but  very; 
little  smell,  and  I  have  seen  marten  pass  by 
these  frozen  carcasses  time  and  again.  The 
mice,  too,  will  be  a  terrible  nuisance.  Many! 
trappers  use  canned  salmon  or  sardines,  and; 
though  this  is  an  attractive  bait  yet  it  is 
nearly  useless  on  account  of  the  mice. 

The  trapper  is  up  against  it  to  find  some-; 
thing  that  will  prove  attractive  even  wheik 
frozen  and  after  much  experimenting  I  havtf 
found  nothing  better  than  kippered  herrings. 
Each  will  provide  bait  for  three  or  four  traps. 


Trap  set  for 


but  be  generous  if  you  have  the  bait  to  spare. 
As  you  catch  birds  or  squirrels  at  your  sets 
nail  them  up  above  your  traps  also.  You 
can  hardly  have  too  much  bait,  for  the  mice 
will  rob  you  right  along. 

There  aie  a  good  many  so-called  marten 
scents  on  the  market,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  are  useless  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  In  fact  I  only  know  of 
one  that  I  would  care  to  recommend.  Fail- 
ing a  manufactured  lure  sardine  oil  is  at- 
tractive, as  is  also  salmon  juice,  and  perhaps 
best  of  all,  aniseed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  your  bait  will  be 
frozen  all  the  time  you  will  find  it  is  almost 
essential  to  have  some  kind  of  scent  in  addi- 
tion. 
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You  can't  fool  round  too  much  with  your 
traps,  such  as  springing  them  to  see  that  they 
are  not  frozen  down,  and  changing  baits;  and 
little  things  like  rubbing  a  few  drops  of  scent 
on  the  pole  leading  to  the  trap  will  all  help 
to  increase  your  catch. 

Don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  you're 
on  a  picnic,  for  you'll  find  there's  lots  of  hard 
work  to  it — but  if  you're  the  right  kind  of 
man  you'll  enjoy  every  hour  of  it. 

And  one  last  word  of  advice — keep  your 
feet  dry,  and  leave  the  booze  at  home. 


The  Size  o_t  Trap  to  Use. 


For                        Newhouse  Victor 

Mink                            1  1 

Marten                         0  1 

Weasel                          0  0 

Raccoon                        1  y2  \y2 

Skunk                           1  li^ 

Wolf                             ±y2  4 

Fox                              2  2 

Otter                       2Y2  or  3  3 

Beaver  4.  14  or  48  4 

Lynx                            3  3 

Muskrat                        1  1 

Fisher  \y2  or  9y2  2 

Badger                          \y2  2 


CAN  THE  WOLF  BE  TRAPPED  ? 

E.  J.  McVeigh 


THE  answer  to  the  above  is  "Yes." 
But  a  doubtful  "Yes."  We  know  that 
he  can  be  because  he  has  been;  one  here 
and  one  there,  but  the  number  is  few.  I  know 
one  man  who  has  been  trapping  for  thirty 
years,  and  in  that  time  he  got  one  wolf. 
That  one  was  a  Bitch  "in  season."  Was  there 
any  significance  in  that?  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  think  there  was.  A  running  Bitch  is  not  in 
normal  condition,  she  runs  "wild"  poking  her 
nose  everywhere  without  sense  or  reason,  and 
I  believe  that  at  such  times  her  sense  of  smell, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  pack  following  her,  is 
not  normal, — it  is  "clouded"  if  I  may  use  the 
word. 

The  destruction  of  the  wolf,  or  the  reducing 
his  number,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  should  be  given  more  attention  than  it 
receives.  The  bounty  paid  today  has  little, 
or  no  effect.  The  few  killed  are  got  by 
accident  and  luck.  No  one  can  afford  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  hunting  wolves  at 
any  reasonable  price  if  he  can  only  secure  one 
or  two  in  a  season,  and  possibly  none  at  all  in 
many  seasons'  effort.  But  if  some  means 
could  be  found  whereby  a  man  could  secure 
a  reasonable  number  in  a  reasonable  time,  the 
problem  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
solved.  Can  such  a  way  be  found?  I  am  not 
sure,  it  can  be,  but  I  believe  something  can  be 
done. 

The  wolf  is  strong  and  wise — and  so  was 
Sampson,  and  you  will  remember  it  was  no 
buck  barber  who  cut  his  hair,  and  put  him  out 
of  business.  Why  not  try  it  on  the  wolf? 
All  males  are  soft  in  one  particular,  and  the 


joke  of  it  is  that  the  more  perfect  the  specimen 
the  softer  he  is  in  that  particular.  The 
stronger  he  is  the  weaker  he  becomes. 

A  little  experience  I  had  in  the  spring  of 
1915  has  made  me  do  much  thinking  along 
these  lines.  I  had  been  fishing  in  Victoria 
Lake  with  a  friend  and  we  had  planned  to  run 
the  creek  known  as  the  "Five  Mile"  from  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  down  to  the  railroad.  You 
can't  do  this  at  all  seasons,  but  when  the 
water  is  high  in  the  spring  you  can  if  you  are 
careful,  and  lucky. 

We  had  with  us  a  dog  bitch,  and  she  was 
very  much  "in  season,"  and  the  night  before 
we  left  the  lake  we  heard  wolves,  and  were 
sure  they  were  close  to  the  tent  at  times. 
Not  that  they  howled  close  to  us,  but  the 
bitch  acted  very  much  as  if  she  knew  there 
was  something  near.  However,  this  did  not 
bother  us  much,  as  the  wolf  is  pretty  much  a 
bluff  to  me.  I  had  seen  a  few  of  them  when 
I  was  a  kid  of  six  or  seven,  but  though  I  have 
been  in  the  bush  each  year  for  the  past  thirty 
years  I  had  never  seen  a  live  one  during  all 
that  time. 

While  we  were  having  breakfast  and  packing 
up,  the  bitch  kept  sniffing  aroUnd  and 
watching  the  woods,  and  my  friend  remarked, 
"That  old  girl  wants  company  and  seems  to 
know  where  that  company  is." 

The  "Five  Mile"  is  by  no  means  a  straight 
and  gently  flowing  stream,  but  she  "flows"  all 
right  and  you  don't  have  to  do  much  pro- 
pelling, but  you  do  want  to  keep  awake  as  you 
bob  along.  We  were  getting  along  all  right 
and  had  just  rounded  the  first  elbow  when 
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my  friend  remarked,  "By  the  'Great  Horn 
Spoon'  I  see  a  wolf."  I  looked,  and  sure 
enough,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  drew 
back  from  the  shore  into  the  brush,  and  the 
bitch  stood  up  in  the  canoe  and  sniffed  in  his 
direction  as  we  went  past  the  place  where  he 
had  stood.   This  one  had  been  ahead  of  us. 

Now  this  was  interesting  and  we  discussed 
the  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  and  incidentally 
wished  that  we  had  a  gun. 

For  the  four  miles  we  kept 'a  good  lookout 
for  wolves  and  got  a  good  look  at  one  or  two 
several  times.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  good 
watch  to  the  rear,  while  running  a  swift 
stream  in  a  canoe,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
bends  where  we  could  have  more  than  a 
glance;  so  that  the  wolves  may  have  shown 
themselves  many  times  when  we  did  not  see 
them.  Furthermore,  we  could  not  say  how 
many  there  were, — we  generally  saw  but  one 
at  a  time,  only  once,  I  believe,  did  we  see  two 
or  three.  There  may  have  been  any  number 
for  all  we  know,  and  we  were  not  far  from  the 
railway  when  we  saw  them  last. 

Seton  Thompson  tells  of  dragging  the  body 
of  a  bitch  wolf  over  the  trail  and  trapping  the 
leader  of  the  pack  as  he  followed  the  scent  of 


the  body,  and  it  sounds  reasonable.  In  our 
case  the  pack  had  become  familiar  with  the 
scent  of  the  bitch  around  our  camp  for  at 
least  one  night,  and  then  followed  us,  taking 
the  scent  from  the  air.  If  they  will  do  this 
does  this  fact  not  offer  great  possibilities? 
We  can't  secure  bitch  wolves,  but  we  can 
secure  bitch  dogs.  Heaven  knows,  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  and  hundreds  of  no  value 
whatever. 

It  is  about  as  hard  to  poison  the  wolf  as  to 
trap  him,  and  the  effort  to  poison  him  has 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  much  valuable 
fur,  but  few  wolves.  Why  not  give  the  course 
of  nature  a  trial? 

I  do  not  want  to  pose  as  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  but  after  all  there  has  been  no 
real  effort  made  in  this  country  to  eliminate 
the  wolf,  and  the  Algonquin  National  Park 
offers  a  great  field  for  experiments.  Men  who 
must  make  a  living  cannot  afford  to  put  in  the 
time  on  wolf  hunting,  but  the  Guardians  of 
the  Park  are  in  quite  a  different  position,  and 
I  understand  that  the  wolves  are  increasing 
in  numbers  every  year.  This  is  natural,  for 
the  more  plentiful  the  game  the  more  plentiful 
the  wolf. 


The  Mulligan  Stew 

(Found  at  a  Trapper's  Cabin  in  the  Rockies). " 

Snow  on  the  level,  three  feet  deep, 
Oh,  Lord!  How  the  wind  is  blowing; 
We've  eaten  our  caps  and  suspender  straps, 
And  damned  if  it  ain't  still  snowing. 

We  made  a  Mulligan  stew  to-day 
Of  a  candle,  some  soap,  and  a  wisp  of  hay, 
Some  small  pine  blocks,  a  pair  of  socks, 
A  wood  rat's  nest  and  a  couple  of  rocks. 

To-morrow  morn  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
We're  going  to  leave  this  shack, 
A  trail  to  seek  o'er  mountain  peak, 
Adios!  if  we  don't  come  back. 

And  in  the  Spring,  when  all  nature  sings, 
Should  you  chance  on  this  trail  to  come  back 
If  you  find  a  couple  of  skeleton  things, 
You'll  know  it's  just  me  and  Jack. 

The  above  lines  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
door  of  a  trapper's  cabin  in  the  Rockies*,  were  sent\  to 
Rod  and  Gun  by  Conrad  Kain,  of  Wilmer,  B.C.  ^ 


AFTER  A  CANADIAN  LYNX 


E.  L.  ] 

ONE  bright  cold  morning  at  about 
daylight  I  took  my  dog  and 
gun  and  went  to  hunt  for  a  long 
wished  for  wild-cat.  It  was  in  Feb- 
ruary and  probably  I  would  not  have 
been  in  the  woods  at  that  time  had 
it  not  been  that  my  teamster,  who 
had  been  working  at  Kilton's  Camp, 
was  taken  ill  and  I  had  taken  his 
place. 

I  decided  to  take  my  dog  and  to 
hunt  when  I  got  the  time,  but  on  the 
way  there  he  lost  my  track  and  went 
home.  Light  snow  fell  soon  after 
I  reached  the  camp  and  I  chafed  a 
good  deal  because  I  had  to  work  and 
could  not  hunt. 

In  two  weeks'  time  my  brother, 
the  teamster  came  back  and  brought 
Ribbon,  my  fox  dog  with  him.  I 
knew  that  now  my  chance  had  come 
and  I  was  very  joyful  as  I  went  down 
the  logging  road  on  the  morning  of 
which  I  spoke.  Along  this  road  I 
had  seen  many  tracks  of  wildcats. 

After  going  for  some  distance  along 
the  road  and  moving  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fletcher  Brook  with- 
out seeing  any  "sniffy"  I  at  length 
saw  an  otter  but  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther he  went  up  or  down  stream.  I 
then  returned  to  camp,  disappointed, 
to  say  the  least. 

The  next  morning  I  again  went 
down  the  logging  road  to  the  landing 
but  saw  no  signs  of  my  animal.  Here, 
however,  Ribbon  stuck  his  nose  in 
the  air  and  began  to  sniff.  I  knew 
then  he  had  scented  a  fox  track  and 
decided  to  let  him  run.  At  once 
he  went  down  to  the  lake  and  began 
to  bay.  I  was  elated  for  I  knew 
the  fox  could  not  be  far  away.  Soon 
the  dog  started  again  and  the  music — 
perhaps  some  people  would  have 
called  it  noise — started  again  in  earn- 
est. On  they  went,  dog  and  fox, 
down  the  north  side  of  the  lake  and 
across  the  foot,  and  down  the  old 
tote  road.  Believe  me  those  animals 
were  "going  some."  Now  they  were 
running  south  parallel  to  this  road 
and  1  hoped  the  fox  would  soon  circle. 
They  were  nearly  out  of  hearing  now 


but  still  going  in  the  same  direction. 
I  followed  towards  a  large  clearing 
which  I  knew  was  about  a  mile  ahead. 

The  dog,  by  this  time  almost  out 
of  hearing,  was  still  going  south. 
I  kept  moving  along,  hoping  to  hear 
him  come  back  but  was  disappointed. 
When  I  reached  the  big  farm  about 
four  miles  below  First  Lake  the  dog 
returned  to  me  and  I  knew  he  had 
holed  the  fox  as  he  was  no  "quitter." 

I  followed  the  tracks  that  were 
visible  in  the  snow  and  soon  arrived 
at  a  large  cat-track  which  I  thought 
had  not  been  made  more  than  five 
or  six  hours.  I  decided  to  follow 
this  fellow  and  see  if  I  could  not  tree 
him  somewhere,  so  I  changed  the  dog 
as  he  was  not  used  to  running  cats 
and  followed  the  tracks  across  the 
river,  over  through  a  swamp,  across 
a  piece  of  burnt  land  and  into  another 
swamp. 

The  snow  was  half  way  to  the  knees 
and  a  crust  was  underneath  which5 
broke  when  crossed,  making  travelling 
hard.  ^  After  nearly  an  hour's  hike  1 
came  to  where  the  cat  had  lain  down 
in  the  soft  snow  and  saw  by  the  print 
of  the  bed  that  he  was  a  large  one. 
I  also  saw  that  I  had  not  started 
him  but  I  decided  to  let  the  dog  go, 
to  see  if  he  could  not  work  up  the 
trail.  After  about  twenty  minutes, 
however,  he  came  back  and  I  knew 
the  scent  was  too  cold  for  him. 

I  again  put  him  on  the  lead  hoping 
I  would  find  the  track  fresher  as  I 
got  farther  along.  The  cat  was  now 
in  the  green  timber.  I  saw  where 
he  had  killed  a  porcupine  and  eaten 
him  all  but  the  hide.  He  was  travel- 
ling in  a  northerly  direction,  visiting 
every  porcupine  den  on  his  route. 
After  going  to  four  or  five  of  these 
he  reached  one  and  being  satisfied 
that  the  porcupine  was  not  at  home 
he  walked  away  about  thirty  feet 
and  lay  down  on  a  knoll  to  await 
his  return. 

After  waiting  as  nearly  as  I  could 
judge  by  the  look  of  his  bed,  about 
two  hours,  he  made  four  or  five  jumps, 
caught  a  porcupine  and  killed  him. 
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There  was  no  sign  of  a  struggle.  The 
blood  ran  down  through  the  snow  in 
one  place  as  though  the  victim  had 
been  killed  instantly.  After  his  prey 
was  dead  he  dragged  him  about 
twenty  feet  to  a  small  opening  and 
buried  him  under  the  snow. 

I  had  been  tracing  him  about  four 
hours  and  as  the  tracks  looked  quite 
fresh  I  let  Ribbon  go  to  see  if  he  could 
strike  the  trail.  He  readily  did  so. 
By  this  time  we  were  on  the  edge  of 
a  swamp  where  Jack-firs  and  cedar 
were  very  thick  and  travelling  was 
hard  for  both  myself  and  the  dog  as 
the  snow  was  deep. 

After  the  dog  had  been  gone  twenty 
minutes  I  heard  him  barking  furiously 
and  knew  he  had  come  up  to  the  cat 
and  was  afraid  of  him  so  I  rushed  to 
the  spot  as  quickly  as  possible  hoping 
to  get  a  shot  at  the  animal  before  he 
could  get  away. 

Before  I  got  there  however  I  heard 
the  dog  start  and  knew  the  cat  was 
running.  "Now,  Mr.  Gat,"  said  I, 
"you're  as  good  as  up  a  tree." 

They  made  two  circles  around 
where  I  was  standing  and  I  tried  to 
get  a  shot  but  could  not  see  them  as 
the  underbrush  was  very  thick.  The 
dog  was  driving  him  hard  and  was 
giving  him  a  steady  stream  of  tongue. 

After  about  five  minutes'  run  the 
noise  suddenly  stopped.  I  hastened 
to  the  place  where  I  had  last  heard 
it  thinking  that  the  cat  must  have 
gone  into  a  tree.    When  I  reached 


the  place  there  was  Ribbon  nosing 
around  trying  to  pick  up  the  scent. 
I  knew  the  cat  must  have  climbed 
as  the  dog  would  not  lose  a  fresh 
scent  in  so  short  a  time.  I  examined 
the  tracks  and  found  that  they  had 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  large  spruce 
so  decided  the  cat  must  be  in  that 
tree.  I  walked  about  fifty  yards 
away  where  I  could  get  a  good  view 
of  the  top  of  the  tree  and  up  there 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  was 
the  largest  animal  I  have  ever  seen 
in  a  tree.  It  looked  as  large  as  a 
panther.  I  had  always  thought  I 
would  like  to  take  a  cat  out  of  a  tree 
alive,  but  excuse  me  from  trying  it 
on  anything  as  large  as  that! 

Walking  along  until  I  could  get  a 
good  view  of  his  head  I  fired  a  charge 
of  B.B.  shot  full  at  his  face.  He  came 
down  on  the  run  and  the  fun  began. 

The  dog  grabbed  him  by  the  throat 
and  shook  out  of  him  what  little  life' 
he  had  left.  He  worked  on  that  cat 
about  ten  minutes,  shaking  him, 
dragging  him  and  barking  at  him. 

I  was  four  miles  from  camp  and 
had  to  go  about  three  before  I  found 
a  hard  beaten  road.  The  cat  was; 
too  heavy  to  carry  as  it  weighed  near- 
ly fifty  pounds  so  I  put  Ribbon's 
chain  around  its  neck  and  dragged^ 
it  to  camp.  We  reached  camp  about 
6  p.m.  tired  and  hungry,  having  been 
eleven  hours  on  the  tramp  with  no 
rest  and  nothing  to  eat,  but  never- 
theless I  was  satisfied  with  my  day's 
hunt. 


A  FIRST  EXPERIENCE 

P.  O'Reilly 


MY  first  experience  with  a  bear 
was  in  March  1863.  I  was  at 
that  time  working  in  a  square 
timber  camp  on  Black  River,  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  measuring  tim- 
ber and  keeping  the  men's  time  as 
best  I  knew  how,  at  the  same  time 
trapping  on  the  side  (which  was 
always  on  Sunday,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
but    I  had  no  other  time). 

On  a  particular  Sunday  morning 
I  set  out  to  look  at  a  trap  I  had  set 
for   fisher  which  I  had  not  been  to 


see  for  two  weeks.  Usually  I  took 
bait  with  me  to  reset  my  traps  if 
necessary,  but  this  morning  I  did 
not  take  any  bait  along  thinking 
that  I  might  kill  a  partridge  or  catch 
a  fish  in  a  lake  near  by  as  I  always 
carried  a  small  trolling  line  and  small 
spoon  attached  so  I  could  get  a  fish 
almost  any  time  if  I  could  cut  a  hole 
in  the  ice.  Fish  were  good  bait  for 
almost  all  fur  bearing  animals. 

On  my  way  to  my  trap,  which  was 
fdur  miles  from  camp,  there  was  a 
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"Aims 
as  easy 


potnttng 

your 
finger." 


FIRST  in  the  van  of  steel-clad  knights  who 
rode  in  the  great  Crusade  to  deliver  Jerusa- 
lem, flashed  the  two-handed  sword  of  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted— good  steel  made  for  battle. 

Reliability  in  weapons  was  a  matter  of  life  or 
death. 

You'll  always  find  a  where  the 

service  is  the  hardest. 

S&fttGEARMS 
COfiPORM'lON 

931  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Makersofhtgh  power  and  small  caliber  sporting  rifles 


7//e  CAMPER'S  ! 
OWN  BOOK 

V. 


The  Camper's  Own  Book 


1916— FIFTH  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR— 1916 

This  is  that  BIG  little  book  of  the  open — America's  new 
outdoor  manual.  It  comes  to  you  bound  as  you  see  here.  It  is 
"woodsy"  from  cover  to  cover — stirred  by  lake-breezes  and 
redolent  of  pine.    It  is  endorsed  by  outdoor  men  everywhere. 

Authors  of  country-wide  repute  have,  with  their  enthusiasm 
and  familiar  knowledge,  aided  its  making.  Dan  Beard,  Emlyn 
M,  Gill,  Captain  Kenealy,  Oliver  Kemp,  Dr.  E.  H,  Forbrush — 
these  and  others  join  this  camp  fire  council.  They  say  their 
My  about  a  hundred  little  practical  details  that  hold  close  interest  for  you;  and  they 
•pin  a  yarn  or  two  by  the  way. 

"The  Camper's  Own  Book"  measures  8x5^  inches  over  all.  It  is  a  goodly  gener- 
ous volume  with  over  200  pages  and  21  of  the  finest  illustrations  you've  ever  seen. 
Everybody  should  have  a  copy  who  believes  that  a  day  under  the  free  sky  makes  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.    And  you're  one — you  know  you  are. 

PRICE  PER  VOLUME 
In  the  appropriate  green  T-cloth       -  $1.00 

Port  paid 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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hardwood  ridge  on  which  grew  lots 
of  ironwood,  which  at  that  time  we 
used  for  axe  handles.  There  being 
a  very  hard  crust  on  the  snow  I  was 
running  along  carrying  my  snow- 
shoes  on  my  shoulder  they  hanging 
down  on  my  tomahawk  handle.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  men's  voices  speaking 
in  French  and  soon  they  approached 
me  carrying  axe  handles  blocked  out 
in  the  rough.  These  men  were  from 
another  camp  near  by.  They  told 
me  they  had  found  a  bear  in  a  log 
about  a  mile  away.  I  asked  them 
why  they  did  not  kill  it  and  they  told 
me  they  had  been  afraid  but  that 
they  were  going  back  in  the  morning 
with  a  gun  and  would  then  despatch 
bruin.  As  the  log  he  was  in  was  only 
a  shell  they  were  afraid  he  might 
get  away  from  them.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  save  them  the 
trouble  if  I  could  only  locate  him 
although  all  I  had  with  me  by  way 
of  defence  was  my  knife,  my  toma- 
hawk and  my  snow-shoes.  Finally, 
after  travelling  around  for  some  time, 
I  smelled  smoke  by  which  I  knew 
that  the  Frenchmen  had  had  a  fire 
where  they  had  dressed  down  their 
axe  handles.  After  a  few  minutes 
I  arrived  at  the  lucky  spot  and  found 
.the  log  in  which  the  bear  was. 

The  entrance  was  blocked  with 
three  birch  logs,  logs  as  big  as  the 
men  could  lift.  I  had  to  put  my 
wits  to  work  to  plan  out  a  method  of 
attack.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to 
decide  on  my  mode  of  action,  how- 
ever. I  had  a  two  and  a  half  pound 
tomahawk  with  a  long  straight  handle 
and  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  log,  then 
poked  the  handle  down.  There  was 
apparently  no  bear  there.  I  then 
cut  another  hole  nearer  the  entrance 
and  at  once  saw  the  bear's  black  hair. 
I  then  poked  him  again  good  and 
hard  and  he  moved  forward  and  put 
his  paw&through  the  first  hole  I  had 


cut  and  when  he  did  this  I  hit  him 
with  the  bit  of  the  axe  and  cut  the 
paw  almost  off.  He  next  shoved  his 
snout  through  the  hole  and  I  hit 
him  again  with  the  bit  of  the  axe 
and  cut  his  nose  and  tongue  off.  As 
quick  as  chain  lightning  he  came 
through  that  hole  and  fell  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  log.  He  had 
no  sooner  landed  than  I  hit  him 
over  the  head  with  the  back  of  the 
axe.  He  made  a  swipe  at  me  but 
fortunately  it  was  with  the  paw  or 
rather  the  leg  that  was  minus  the 
paw,  which  although  severed  was 
still  hanging  to  the  leg  by  a  small 
fragment  of  skin.  I  pounded  that 
poor  bear  on  the  head  until  his  eyes 
were  sticking  out  as  big  as  small 
apples  and  soon  I  had  him  blind  as 
a  bat.  When  the  bear  was  dead 
and  the  excitement  was  over  I  be- 
came weak  as  a  baby. 

It  was  then  4.30  p.m.  and  I  was 
four  miles  from  camp  but  to  skin 
Mr.  Bruin  was  the  job  I  knew  had 
to  be  done.  I  had  never  done  any 
skinning  of  bears  before  nor  do  I 
ever  want  to  again  alone,  particularly 
in  the  month  of  March.  It  took  me 
until  9  o'clock  to  finish  him  and  on 
my  way  over  the  trail  I  met  the  fore- 
man and  one  of  the  timber  makers 
with  a  lantern  and  candle  (there  was 
no  coal-oil  in  camp  then)  looking 
for  me.  I  was  covered  with  blood 
and  loaded  with  the  skin  of  a  bear 
which  when  he  went  into  his  den 
would  weigh  over  three  hundred 
pounds  I  feel  sure. 

The  men  who  found  the  bear  were 
not  let  out  the  following  morning 
to  kill  him  but  went  the  next  Sunday 
only  to  find  the  carcase.  I  told 
their  foreman  about  my  experience 
but  he  would  not  let  me  give  them  the 
skin  which  he  said  I  had  earned,  and 
I  really  think  I  had. 
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Exclusively  Canadian  and  Newfound- 
land Distributors 


Lockwood 
Ash  Out- 
board Motor 

1  cyl.,  2  h.p. 
Battery,  $70, 
Magneto,  $90. 
A  detachable 
Motor,  with 
SteeringRud- 
der,  indepen- 
dent of  the 
Propeller. 


Frisbie 

the  real 
storm  king 


Prices  include  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  duties 


Outboard  Aeriel  Pro- 
peller Motor. 

The  greatest  motor  ever  in- 
vented for  real  sport,  good 
year  round,  after  driving 
your  iceboat  or  sled  60  miles 
an  hour,  then  try  it  on  your 
canoe  and  watch  the  speed. 


Aerothrust 
TJutboard 
Motor 

MAGNETO  TYPE,  2  cyl.,  3 

$150. 


Get  him  for'heavyiWork  and 
you  wu\be  safe.     $300  up. 


4  cyl.,  4  eye 
is  all  right 


With  Steering 
Device,  $170, 

2  cyl.,  5  h.p., 
$230. 


Dis.  with 
Cash  Orders. 


Lockwood  Ash 

2  cyl.,  2  eye,  6  h.p.  motor,  weight  160 
with  timer,  pump,  couplings,  priming  cups,( 
carburetor,1  muffler, 
and  starting  crank,  on- 
ly $120  with  complete 
outfit  $145.  Includes 
besides  the  a- 
bo  ve  : 


Kermath — ask  your  cabin  cruiser 
friend  about  it — enough  said.  $350  up 

All  Motors  and  Gears  sold  'f.o.b.  Toronto. 
Free  Booklet  on  any  make  for  postage. 
Old  Engines  taken  in  Trade  if  O.K. 


Brokers  for 
Motorboats, 
Vessels,  etc. 
Free  List  for 


Postage. 


6  ft.  primary 
wire,  8  primary 
terminals.  3  ft., 
secondary  wire, 
4  secondary  ter- 
minals. 2  spark  plugs,  1  set  multiple1 
batteries,  ]  spark  coil,  1  switch, 
1  water  scoop,  1  bronze  stuffing  box,  1 
screw  driver,  1  iron  stuffing  wrench,  1  pair 
pliers,    1  iron  adjustable  wrench,  1  oil  can, 

1  bronze  two  blade  wheel,      4  lag  screws,  % 

2  bronze  lag  screws,  6  ft.  steel  shaft  with  P 
Standard  Reverse  Gear,   $170  M 

365,  $210.    20  h.p.,  weight  550,  $380. 


Live 
Agents 
Wanted 


STANDARD  REVERSE  GEAR 


The  Gear  That  Made  Detroit  Famous 


No.  1. 

"  2. 
"  3. 
"  4. 


Gear  2-8  .  h.p. 
"    8-20  " 
"  20-35  " 
"  35-80  « 


weight  65  Ib....^  30.00 

"     85  "    45.00 

"    115  "    80.00 

"    190  "   125.00 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PREPAREDNESS 

Robert  H.  MacNair,  M.  D. 


WITH  the  return  of  longer  days,  and  with 
more  sunshine  precluding  the  advent 
of  another  springtime,  renewed  interest 
is  felt  in  the  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
diversion  of  getting  into  the  all  outdoors  of 
nature,  to  exercise  the  functions  in  whole- 
some outdoor  practice  and  development. 

When  the  autumn  approaches  the  en- 
thusiasm is  keyed  up  for  getting  into  the 
grouse  and  pheasant  covers  with  a  hard 
hunting  setter  companion.  Autumn  is  the 
really  strenuous  season  for  physical  exercise. 
"Tom"  and  I  find  the  real  sport  in  working 
hard  through  bogs  and  birch  thickets.  The 
sporty  whirr  of  the  cock  pheasant  and  the 
grouse  is  always  musical  to  our  senses. 

The  return  at  night,  after  a  strenuous  day's 
outing,  thoroughly  tired  in  the  natural  sense, 
is  made  more  pleasant  by  the  assurance  that 
by  the  following  day  we  will  feel  fit  for  any 
undertaking.  "Tom"  is  a  dead  game  sport; 
his  good  nose  does  not  play  tricks  to  fool  the 
gun,  and  there  are  no  occasions  from  which 
we  return  with  an  empty  bag,  though  we 
stop  far  short  of  being  blood  thirsty  even 
though  the  law  did  not  fix  a  limit  to  the  day's 
bag. 

While  those  same  nice  birds  are  thinking  of 
preparing  for  another,  and  maybe  larger 
brood  for  the  coming  autumn  we  are  going  to 
the  silent  forest  with  the  gun  that  we  do  not 
use  in  the  bagging  stunt.  The  little  Ithaca 
No.  4-28  gauge  has  been  carefully  laid  away 
to  rest  for  a  season,  and  now  we  will  listen 
to  the  sharp  bark  of  our  Smith  &  Wesson 
.32-20,  while  practicing  with  the  one  hand. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  getting  away 
from  the  grind  of  business  routine,  we  are  out 
to  tone  up  the  co-ordinating  functions.  It  is 
never  a  good  plan  to  allow  a  well  regulated 
mechanism  to  become  rusty.  In  this  matter 
of  co-ordinating  harmony  it  is  always  well 


to  keep  the  mental  and  physical  functions 
in  a  condition  for  the  very  quickest  responsive 
harmonious  acti,on. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  we  may 
count  on  for  accomplishing  this  normal  re- 
sponse, other  than  careful,  judicious  practice. 
I  find  in  playing  the  violin  that  there  are 
innumerable  notes  with  which  my  finger  tips 
have  become  so  well  acquainted  that  with 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  line  of  procedure 
in  my  mind,  the  tune  is  played  automatically; 
often  while  the  mind  is  thinking  of  something 
else. 

I  think  that  the  latter  homely  illustration 
about  fits  the  process  of  mento-physical  co- 
ordination as  well  as  anything  that  I  could 
suggest.  It  was  a  lamentable  fact,  that  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  "Bull  Run,"  the 
awful  rout  of  the  union  army  was  due,  in 
enormous  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
soldiers  were  not  developed  at  all  in  that 
same  co-ordinating  harmony,  but  were  quite 
unprepared  to  go  up  against  a  lot  of  southern 
men  who  had  been  trained  to  shoot  from  their 
early  youth. 

Along  with  the  inability  to  shoot,  the  raw 
material  for  the  north  apparently  had  not 
the  faintest  conception  of  what  a  well  regu- 
lated co-ordination  meant. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  when 
a  man's  functional  harmony  is  not  properly 
developed,  it  does  not  matter  how  good  his 
intentions  are,  he  is  inevitably  prone  to  lose 
control  of  himself,  possibly  to  develop  an 
awful  siege  of  "buck  fever,"  and  then  he  is 
simply  demoralized.  Under  the  latter  un- 
fortunate condition  there  is  not  much  else 
for  the  man  to  do  but  run,  provided  the  run- 
ning is  good  and  there  is  sufficient  urgency 
ahead  to  make  him  get.  busy.  The^sugges- 
tions  above  recorded  should  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  importance  of  preparedness. 
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TOBACCO 
HABIT 

A  very  interesting  book  has  been  published 
on  tobacco  habit — how  to  conquer  it  quickly  and 
easily.  It  tells  the  dangers  of  excessive  smoking, 
chewing,  snuff  using,  etc.,  and  explains  how 
nervousness,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  weak  eyes, 
stomach  troubles  and  numerous  other  disorders 
may  be  eliminated  through  stopping  self-poisoning 
by  tobacco.  The  man  who  has  written  this  book 
wants  to  genuinely  help  all  who  have  become  ad- 
dicted to  tobacco  habit,  and  says  there's  no  need 
to  suffer  that  awful  craving  or  restlessness  which 
comes  when  one  tries  to  quit  voluntarily.  This  is 
no  mind-cure  or  temperance  sermon  tract,  but  plain 
common  sense,  clearly  set  forth.  The  author  will 
send  it  free,  postpaid,  in  plain  wrapper.  Write, 
giving  name  and  full  address — a  postcard  will  do. 
Address:  Edward  J.  Woods,  290  E,  Station  E, 
New  York  City.  Keep  this  advertisement,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  the  best  news  you  ever  read  in  this 
journal. 
XS6= 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  New,  Folding, 
Galvanized  Steel- Wire  Trap.  16 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  ana  dur- 
able. Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  Price  List,  and 
Free  Booklet  on  best  bait  ever  discovered  fpr  attracting:  all 
kinds  offish.  J.  F.GREGORY,  Dept.  246  St.LoniS»Mo. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally '  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


Mink,Skimk,"Coon,"Rabbits,etc 


An  ■  ft  brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
U I  111  C  Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  C.      -      -     -       OAK  PARK,  JLL. 


f  V 

Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 

Her*  Is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 
^^Address:  Box  55,  Mod  A.  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


will  advance  in  price  about  March  1st — 
Order  now  and 

Save  Money 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  THE  LARG- 
EST ASSORTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
TRAPS  IN  CANADA— THIS  ASSURES 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

Use  HALLAM'S  ANIMAL  BAIT  and 

increase  your  catch  of  furs. 

Fish  Nets 

are  in  short  supply  and  many  will  be 
disappointed  this  year  and  not  be  able  to 
secure  the  nets  they  desire.  ORDER 
NOW  AND  BE  READY  FOR  THE 
FISHING  SEASON. 


SHOT  GUNS,  RIFLES  AND  AM- 
MUNITION are  daily  becoming  harder  to 
obtain  from  the  factories,  owing  to  war 
orders.  It  is  advisable  to  order  your 
supplies  now  for  next  season's  use,  or  you 
may  be  disappointed.  Some  makes  and 
models  are  already  off  the  market. 

Descriptions  and  prices  of  Trappers, 
Sportsmen's  and  Fishermen's  Supplies  are 
shown  in  HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS' 
SUPPLY  CATALOG.  Mailed  free  for 
the  asking.  Address 


^  «f      ^€  \\  No.  935  Hallam 

cMnflallam.  T™rTO 


Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

The  championship  medal  event  over  the  Fulford 
traps  at  the  Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Dec.  15  brought  out 
a  large  attendance  of  both  snooters  and  spectators. 
In  order  to  run  the  event  off  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
necessary  to  enforce  a  rule  that  when  a  contestant 
missea  three  birds  he  dropped  out.  It  was  a  twenty- 
five  bird  race  and  there  were  twenty-one  entries.  Up 
to  the  tenth  bird,  only  six  had  dropped  out  and  at  the 
twentieth  biru  the  field  narrowed  down  to  7.  At  the 
twenty-fifth  bird  Nelson  Long,  George  Beattie  and 
J  Jones  were  tie  with  23,  while  John  Hunter  and 
Charles  Graham  were  each  put  out  of  the  running  by 
missing  their  last  bird,  which  gave  them  22.  The 
tie  was  decided  at  miss  and  out,  and  at  the  thirty- 
second  bird  Jones,  who  was  putting  up  a  great  race, 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  get  a  fast  low  one  and 
dropped  out.  Long  and  Beattie  battled  it  out  till  the 
thirty-fifth  bird,  when  Beattie  missed  a  bad  one  which 
gave  Long  the  coveted  medal  with  33  out  of  35.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  finishes  ever  put  up  on  the  grounds, 
and  the  winner  was  roundly  congratulated  on  his 
achievement  Long  had  won  the  International 
championship  at  St  Thomas  the  week  before,  which 
made  him  all  the  more  anxious  to  win  this  time.  Beat- 
tie  the  runner-up,  was  in  great  form  and  had  won  the 
honor  last  year.  Jones,  who  was  third,  is  a  younger 
shooter  and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
showing.  H.  Lennox  was  in  it  up  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  bird  and  Bert  Smyth  up  to  the  twenty-second. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   25  22 

George  Stroud   10  7 

B.  Smyth   22  19 

E.  H.  Sturt     8  5 

N.  Long   35  55 

J.  Newman   7  4 

G.  Beattie   35  52, 

D.  Reid   J5  12 

D.  Konkle   10  7 

H.  Smyth   7  4 

A.  Parmenter   ^  *' 

C.  Linkert   5  2 

M.  Goodale   14  11 

H.  Lennox   24  21 

C.  Graham   25  22 

J.  Jones   32  29 

C.  Branda   o  3 

J.  D.  Chilman   7  4 

F.  Watson   5  2 

Dr.  Green   16  13 


Shoot  at  Port  Stanley. 
The  Port  Stanley  Gun  Club  shoot  on  New  Year's 
day  was  a  success,  although  the  weather  was  not  very 
favorable.  There  were  a  number  of  prizes  given. 
The  club  also  shot  for  Dupont  Trophy.  This  was  a 
keen  contest  between  Arthur  Cary,  a  returned  soldier 
and  Harry  Moore,  as  they  tiea  twice.  Moore  finally 
in  the  third  shoot  off  won  by  two  targets.  Rowland 
Day,  of  London,  was  high  gun  breaking  47  out  of 
50.    Following  are  the  results:    First  event  at  25 


targets.  Arthur  Glover,  21;  C.  Cromwell,  15;  G. 
Hough,  11;  Arthur  Cary,  20;  W.  Hindley,  16;  B. 
Glover,  18;  Clinger,  21;  R.  Day,  24;  McCausland,  20; 
Fox,  11;  H.  Moore,  21;  C.  Cary,  17;  W.  Stanton  13; 
Fox  Jr.,  7;  R.  C.  Clinger  14;  F.  Young  17;  C.  Houeih 
15;  N.  Binton,  21;  L  Smith,  16;  S.  Link,  15;  R.  M. 
Mills,  19. 

Second  Event  at  25.  Arthur  Glover  23;  G.  Hough, 
11;  A.  Cary,  18;  W.  Hindley,  16;  B.  Glover,  16;  Clinger, 
19;  R.  Day,  23;  McCausland,  21;  Fox,  12;  H.  Moore, 
20;  L.  Smith,  17. 

Third  Event  at  25.  Arthur  Glover,  22;  A.  Cary, 
18;  H.  Moore,  23;  W.  btanton,  15;  G.  Wilson,  11; 
F.  Gilbert,  11;  W.  Nabb,  10. 

The  Port  Stanley  Gun  Club  held  a  well-attended 
shoot  on  Christmas  Day.  In  a  match  between  sides 
at  25  targets  for  a  box  of  cigars  the  scores  were: 

W.  Brown  11,  W.  Hindley  21,  N.  Burton  22,  H. 
Moore  24,  J.  Truan  19.    Total,  97. 

Geo.  Hough,  9,  W.  Stanton  18,  C.  A.  Cromwell  22, 
C.  Hough  16,  Geo.  Wilson  11.    Total,  76. 

Second  event  at  25  targets — A.  Glover  20,  G.  Wil- 
son 10,  W.  Brown  10,  W.  Baker  9,  W.  Stanton  18. 


Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club 

The  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club  was 
held  as  usual  on  their  grounds,  Eastern  avenue,  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  5th,  when  a  good  turnout  of  members 
and  friends  were  on  hand  ano  some  good  scores  were 
made. 

In  the  spoon  event  W.  A.  Bucke  was  high,  while  in 
the  watch  event  C.  N.  Candee  was  high.  W.  A.  Bucke 
pulled  through  with  a  possible  in  the  Victory  Bond 
Shoot,  and  in  the  aoubles  C.  N.  Candee  was  high  with 
12  pairs  out  of  20.  Scores: — 

ahot  at.  Broke. 

R.H.  Combs   155  139 

P.  J.  Boothe   100  84 

C.  N.  Candee   115  104 

T.  D.  McGav     150  136 

A.  A.  Laird   55  46 

W.  S.  Lansing   75  62 

W.  F.  Hodgson   65  59 

F.  Walker  .'   70  59 

W.  Crozier   75  69 

T.  N.  Williamson    70  59 

W.  Nolan   35  22 

T.  Wibby   80  53 

R.  Caldwell   100  54 

A.  V.  Trimble   50  39 

V.  Williams   70  54 

J.  E.  Murphy   50  36 

W.  H.  Bucke  V   75  70 


Coon  Road  Gun  Club 

Thd  Coon  Road  Gun  Club  held  its  first  shoot  on 
Friday,  December  14,  under  favourable  weather  con- 
ditions, which  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  came  to  watch  and  take  part. 
This  club,  although  only  organized  a  week  previous 
to  holding  this  first  shoot,  has  already  attained  a 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 


For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth) ;  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight, 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.  Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  3^  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  ALl- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;     A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelsb  Automatic  Reel, 
capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Hand>  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &  Foster,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x5H»  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Subscription  Dept.,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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membership  of  twcnty-iour,  which  r  gives  Dretty^good 
assurance  that  it  has  come  to  stay.j 

Following  is  the  result  of  the  first  shoot  of  tweniy- 
five  blue  rocks: 

H.  Young   12 

K.  Glasgow   14 

D.  Clatterbuck   18 

F.  Ferguson   19 

H.  Palmer   9 

J.  Gordon   19 

F.  Hunter   8 

G.  Russell   8 

A.  McNeil   10 

J.  Briodie   10 

N.  Campbell   17 

Jas.  Walker   6 

J.  II .  Ferguson   6 

J.  Munro   11 

E.  Gordon  '.   11 

This  club  intends  to  hold  a  shoot  every  two  weeks 

in  future,  providing  weather  conditions  are  favorable, 
all  interested  made  welcome. 


Vice-President's  Team  Won. 

The  president  and  vice-president  shoot  at  the 
Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Saturday,  Dec.  29th,  brought 
out  a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  The  below 
zero  atmosphere  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  low 
scores,  and  the  events  had  to  be  cut  down  on  this 
account  also.  President  M.  Goodale  and  Vice- 
President  H.  Lennox  chose  teams  of  ten  men  each  for  a 
twenty-five  bird  race,  the  winners  of  which  were  enter- 
tained by  the  losers  to  the  dinner  in  the  evening.  The 
selections  of  the  vice-president  nosed  out  their  rivals 
with  the  tidy  score  of  187  out  of  250,  as  against  179. 
R  D.  Metcalfe  turned  in  the  best  individual  score  for 
the  V.  P.  team  of  22,  while  Nelson  Long,  W.  R.  Alder- 
shot,  and  H.  Lennox  got  20  each.  For  the  losers, 
Myles  Goodale  had  one  consolation,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
the  high  score  of  both  teams  with  23,  and  E.  Harris 
had  22  and  Court  Thomson  21.  Goodale  also  had  the 
high  total  of  the  afternoon  of  46  out  of  50.  Metcalfe 
was  second  with  65  out  of  75,  and  Thomson  third  with 
63  out  of  75. 

After  the  shoot  the  members  went  up  to  the  Royal 
Connaugnt,  where  the  weather  was  unable  to  interfere 
with  their  ability  to  make  perfect  scores  with  the  good 
things  that  were  provided.  President  Goodale  was  in 
the  chair,  and  the  usual  toasts  were  honored.  F.  W. 
Watson  replied  to  the  toast  of  the  King,  J.  Hunter  to 
Canada  and  the  Empire,  and  C.  Thomson  to  the  ladies. 
Every  one  had  to  contribute  to  the  program,  and  many 
hunting  reminiscences  were  given.  Plans  for  the  com- 
ing season  were  discussed,  and  a  shoot  was  decided  on 
for  Good  Friday,  the  same  as  the  last  one,  and  for 
which  requests  had  been  received  from  outside  shooters. 
R.  Mcintosh  was  in  grand  form  with  several  vocal 
selections,  and  little  Grace  Miller  captivated  the 
members  with  songs  and  recitations.  R.  Britton  and 
Miss  M.  Miller  were  accompanists.  This  was  one  of  the 
best  affairs  the  club  has  ever  had,  which  was  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  committee  in  charge  and  those  who 
took  part.    The  scores  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

M.  Goodale   50  46 

W.  R.  Aldershot   75  52 

M.  Rasberry   50  36 

J.  H.  Newman   75  45 

H.  Lennox   50  39 

C.  Graham   75  53 

A.  Bates   50  37 

W.  Rasberry   75  54 

E.  Harris   50  40 

C.  Syer  ..   50  40 

N.  Long   50  40 

J.  Jones   75  58 

D.  Chilman   50  30 

D.  Konkie   50  34 

C.  Thomson   75  63 

H.  Smith   75  47 

R.  D.  Metcalf   75  65 

J.  Cline   50  33 

A.  Eckhardt   75  55 

J.  Hunter   75  '  55 


ducks  by  aeroplane,  the  incentive,  of  course,  being  the 
pportunity  for  wing  shooting  against  double  speed. 
Tnat  is,  the  machine  is  travelling  at  bird  speed  while 
the  ducks  are  likewise  doing  record  work." 
One  of  the  army  corps  says: 

"There  could  be  no  better  practice  for  marksmanship 
than  to  hunt  fast-flying  birds  like  wild  ducks  in  aero- 
planes. The  problem  of  manoeuvering  would  be  about 
the  same  as  would  be  encountered  in  combat  with  a 
hostile  flyer,  and  hitting  flying  ducks  from  an  aeroplane 
going  ninety  miles  an  hour  would  require  a  steady  eye 
and  hand." 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  shoot  this  way? 
Or  do  you  prefer  to  stay  on  tne  ground? 


Best  Records  Over  The  Traps. 

The  first  set  of  trapshooting  records  for  America 
has  been  compiled  and  issued  by  Peter  F.  Carney, 
editor  of  The  National  Sports  Syndicate,  and  includes 
much  interesting  information.  "  Following  are  some 
of  the  best  performances  at  artificial  birds: — 
Yds.  Score.  Shooter,  Place  and  Date. 

16       565      *C.  G.  Spencer,  Viola,  111.,  Sept.  18-19, 
1909. 

J.  R.  Graham,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  30- 

Sept.  1.  1910. 
E.  C.  Carlton,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Aug.  6, 1913. 
Harvey  Dixon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  21, 
1916. 

Riley  Thompson,  Chicago,  111.,  June  23, 
1910. 

C.  A.  Gunning,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Aug.  7, 
1913. 

*H.  S.  Wells,  Betterton,  Md.,  July  26, 
1915. 

Fred  Plum,  Maplewood,  N.  H.,  July  6, 
1916. 

Mark  Arie,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  25,  1917. 
♦Walter  Huff,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Julv  2,  1917. 
*C.  A.  Young,  Peru,  Ind.,  July'l3,  1916. 


419 


104 

100 

100 

138 

119 

108 
99 
100 


All  of  the  above  are  straight  scores. 
♦Professional. 

Five-Man  Team. 

497x500  at  Maplewood,  N.  H.,  July  7,  1916,  by  A.  C. 
King,  Toms  River,  N.J.  (99)  R.  L.  Spotts,  New  York 
(100);  C.  H.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (99);  A.  B. 
Richardson,  Dover,  Del.  (99);  Fred  Plum,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  (100). 

Longest  Shoot-off. 

A.  G.  Flickinger  (199);  O.  A.  Evans  (198),  200  tar- 
gets, at  Vernon,  Cal.,  June  11,  1917. 

1,000  Targets. 

961  by  Mrs.  Ad.  Topperwein,  professional,  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Sept.  16,  1908.  Time  consumed,  4 
hours  and  15  minutes.  (Exhibition). 

927  by  J.  W.  Garrett,  amateur  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Oct.  13, 1908.  Time  consumed,  5  hours.  (Match 
race.) 

Against  time — each  contestant  shooting  in  turn — 
Alexander  Mermond  (929);  Fred  Stone  (901);  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  13,  1911.  Time  consumed,  2  hours  and 
30  mintues.  Actual  shooting  time,  1  hour,  30  minutes 
and  23  seconds. 

2,000  Targets. 

1952  by  Mrs.  Ad.  Topperwein,  professional,  at  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  Nov.  11,  1916.  Time  consumed,  5  hours 
and  20  minutes.  Actual  shooting  time.  3  hours  and 
15  minutes.  (Exhibition.) 

Double  Targets! 

96x100  by  William  Ridley,  amateur,  Denver,  Colo., 
bept.  6,  1912. 

96x100  bv  C.  B.  Piatt,  amateur,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug. 
23, 1917. 

All  of  the  above  records  were  made  from  16  yards. 

506  Glass  Balls. 
484  by    Captain  A.  H.  Bogardus,  in  1888.  Time 
consumed,  6  hours,  13  minutes  and  45  seconds. 


"The  rich  who  have  time  on  their  hands,"  says  Peter 
P.  Carney,  "are  on  the  trail  ot  a  new  form  of  sport, 
although  it  may  be  said  in  its  support  that  men  of  the 
aviation  corps  have  a  very  good  argument  in  its  favor 
as  an  aid  to  marksmanship. 

This  new  sport  is  nothing  more  or  iess  than  hunting 


Trapshooting  Clubs  Numerous  in 
Canada. 

Beginning  the  year  of  1918,  there  are  4,610  trap- 
shooting  clubs  in  the  United  States,  Alaska  and 
Canada.    One  year  ago  the  number  of  clubs  was  4,638. 

The  failure  to  meet  the  figures  of  one  year  previous 
attributed  to  conditions  over  which  we  as  individuals 
have  no  control. 

trapshooting  is  more  firmly  entrenched  now  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  In  past  years  trapshooting  clubs  were 
fly-by-night  affairs,  but  now  they  are  substantial 
affairs;  326  clubs  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1917. 

Trapshooting  clubs  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Bahamas,  Philippines,  China.  Cuba,  Panama,  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  Hawaii. 

Registered  and  recognized  clubs  in  Canada  number 
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All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 
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Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,   $2  or   $3  Weekly.  We 

guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 
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MASON  DECOYS  ARE  PERFECT  IMITATIONS 

Ducks,  Snipe,  Swan,  Geese  and  Crow. 

You  would  not  take  a  poor  shooting  gun  with  you — then  why  take 
imperfect  decoys. 

MASON'S  ARE  PERFECT  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  write  direct  for  illustrated  catalogue 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  Milford  St.  and  P.  M.  R.R.,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and* scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM  ; 

Pocket  size,  265  pp.,  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.    Principle*  and  construction.    A  ! 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor.  The  hit-or-miss  governor.  Car-  I 
buretors,  The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet.  Various  types  of  modern  i 
construction.  Quality  of  mixture,  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustment*  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear,  Spur  on 
tooth  gearing.  Differential  or  balance  gear,  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, half  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc..  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies,  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies.  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies,  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation,  Steam  cars,  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear,  etc. 

Prices:   Flexible  Leather  $1.50.       Cloth  Binding  $1.00. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO  j 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 
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'287,  a  figure  exceeded  only  by  Pennsylvania,  New 
York.and  Illinois. 

R u Irs  for  Fancy  Shooting 

In  order  to  become  proficient  in  marksmanship  it  is 
necessary  to  practice,  then  practice  some  more,  and  take 
advantage  of  everything  that  might  help  one  to  better 
shooting.  Some  men  arc  natural  born  shots  while 
others  strive  for  years  and  then  only  become  mediocre. 

The  late  Buffalo  Bill  was  a  great  marksman  because 
he  was  quick  on  the  trigger.  He  was  what  we  might 
term  a  "National  Gun  Pointer,"  that  is,  one  who  points 
a  gun  as  accurately  and  instinctively  as  the  finger.  It 
takes  practice  and  years  of  it  to  become  expert  as  a 
natural  gun  pointer,  but  like  everythingielse,  once  you 
master  the  trick  you  will  wonder  why  you  ever  thought 
it  hard  at  all. 

Although  she  has  not  appeared  in  the  limelight  fo* 
many  years  it  is  hard  for  us  to  forget  the  wonderful 
stunts  of  that  clever  little  woman,  Annie  Oakley,  the 
idol  of  the  small  boy  and  the  older  folks  alike.  In  our 
mind's  eye  we  can  still  see  her  dash  into  the  arena 
astride  her  favorite  horse,  and  perform  almost  un- 
believable feats  of  marksmanship  under  most  difficult 
conditions,  and  yet  with  apparent  ease  and  utter 
absence  of  excitement.  And  so  it  was  with  Johnny 
Baker  and  many  more  who  thrilled  us  in  aays  gone  by. 

Elements  of  Shooting. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  making  of  an 
expert  marksman  are  not  many  but  they  are  important. 
For  instance,  good  eyesight  is  indispensable,  for  unless 
the  eye  sees  accurately  and  clearly  all  other  talent  is  of 
no  consequence  whatever.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief  a  nervous  temperament  is  a  handicap  rather  than 
a  help.  It  is  true  that  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the 
nerves  co-ordinate  but  they  must  do  it  intelligently 
and  deliberately,  yet  instantly.  Every  movement  must 
be  smooth  and  as  sure  in  action  as  a  well  oiled  piece  of 
machinery. 

In  order  to  become  proficient  in  fancy  shooting,  such 
as  breaking  marbles  and  other  small  objects  thrown  into 
the  air,  a  .22  caliber  repeating  rifle,  chambered  for  the 
.22  short  cartridge,  should  be  selected  for  the  first 
lesson.  Whenever  a  firearm  is  used,  "Safety"  is  the 
first  consideration.  The  tiny  .22  bullet  is  just  as  deadly 
as  any  of  its  larger  brothers  and  proper  precaution  must 
be  taken  before  shooting  at  the  mark  to  be  sure  no  one 
is  in  the  line  of  fire. 

When  to  Press  Trigger. 

For  the  first  lesson  it  is  best  that  some  one  throw  the 
objects  for  the  shooter  to  hit.  Any  kind  of  tin  can 
makes  a  good  target  as  it  offers  a  fair  mark  and  is  light 
enough  to  be  jarred  perceptibly  when  the  bullet  strikes. 
The  proper  time  to  press  the  trigger  is  when  the 
object  has  reached  the  top  of  its  flight  and  is  ready  to 
descend.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  fire  while  it  is  still 
mounting  upward  you  must  lead  it  just  enough  for  the 
bullet  to  catch  up  with  it  after  the  eye  has  signalled  the 
trigger  finger  to  fire.  And  the  same  rule  follows  for  the 
falling  object. 

Size  of  Target. 

The  size  of  the  target  to  shoot  at  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  the  pupil.  This  may  be  determined  by  shooting 
quickly  at  ten  or  fifteen  targets.  If  all  shots  are  hits  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  a  smaller  target  is  needed,  and  so 
this  rule  may  be  followed  until  finally  the  empty 
cartridge  shells  offer  a  fair  mark  as  they  are  ejected  from 
the  rifle  after  each  shot. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  rifle  must  be  held 
properly  at  all  times.  It  should  be  grasped  firmly  but 
without  tension.  The  stock  should  fit  into  the  cheek 
the  same  for  each  shoot.  The  rifle  should  move  with 
the  head  or  as  a  part  of  the  body.  Do  not  throw  the 
head  up  when  the  target  is  thrown;  let  the  rifle  and 
head  be  as  one.  Do  not  stop  the  rifle  while  pressing  the 
trigger;  keep  the  target  in  view  at  all  times  and  while 
pressing  the  trigger  move  with  it  or  just  ahead,  as  the 
case  might  be. 


Experts  and  Fakirs. 

There  are  many  bonafide  expert  fancy  shots  exhibit- 
ing on  the  stage  and  elsewhere  but  likewise  quite  a  few 
are  fakirs  of  the  first  water.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  two.  The  genuine  expert  per- 
forms well  and  leaves  the  audience  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  act.  The  fakir  may  usually  be  detected 
through  his  eagerness  to  impress  the  audience  with  al- 
most impossible  and  hairbreadth  shots.  Happily, 
however,  the  fakir  is  gradually  disappearing  and  before 
long  we  may  expect  him  to  linger  as  a  memory  only. 

St.  Hubert  Gun  Club. 
Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  5th,  was  full  of  thrills  for 

St.  Hubert  gunners,  as  competitions  were  very  close, 
and  the  runncrs-up  fought  it  out  to  the  verv  last  bird. 

J.  M.  Roberts  proved  the  winner  of  the  President's 
Trophy  by  three  birds  over  Dr.  Smith  and  W.  L. 
Cameron,  who  were  tied  for  second  place,  and  also 
hung  up  the  highest  score  for  the  case  of  shells. 

In  the  regular  spoon  event,  H.  W.  Fairchild  was  the 
fortunate  winner  with  J.  M.  Roberts  and  J.  Bee  tied 
for  second  honors. 

Ted  White  was  high  gun,  as  per  usual. 

In  the  team  race  f  r  the  prize  donated  by  Mr. 
George  White,  the  President's  team  proved  the  winners 
over  the  Field  Captain's,  by  12  birds. 

Spoon  Shoot  Scores. 

Scores  for  the  regular  spoon  contest  were:  Two 
events  at  25  white  fliers: 

E.  G.  White  (Pro.)   22  23 — 45 

J.  Bee  s    22  22 — 44 

H.  W.  Fairchild   19  24 — 43 

J.  M.  Roberts   19  23 — 42 

Joe  Dionne   21        21 — 42 

Geo.  Easdale   19  23 — 42 

Dr.  I.  G.  Smith   21        21 — 42 

W  D.  Monk   18  23 — 40 

N.  Brownlee   19."    21 — 40 

W.  L.  Cameron   18  20—38 

E.  Bedard   15  19—34 

A.  W.  Throop   20  14 — 34 

George  White   15  18—33 

C.  J.  Booth   14  14—28 

Dr.  Winters   14  13 — 27 

President's  Trophy. 
In  the  event  for  the  President's  Trophy,  conditions 
of  which  were  the  best  eight  scores  out  of  twelTO  during 
the  year,  with  special  handicaps  added,  the  standing 
of  those  eligible  to  compete  was: 

Eight  50-Bird  Events. 

J.  M.  Roberts   359 

W.  L.  Cameron   356 

Dr.  I.  G.  Smith   356 

J.  Bee   352 

H.  W.  Fairchild   350 

George  Easdale   348 

A.  W.  Throop   345 

George  White   328 

Team  Race  Shoot. 
The  highest  scores  in  the  team  race  since  December 

I,  1917,  were: 

President's  Team. 

J.  Bee   49  50—99 

E.  G.  White  '.   48  48—96 

J.  M.  Roberts   46  47—93 

W.  L.  Cameron   46  43—89 

Dr.  Mohr   44  44—88 

W.  D.  Monk   38  43—81 

Total   546 

Field  Captain's  Team. 

H.  W.  Fairchild   47  50—97 

George  Easdale   44  45 — 89 

A.  W.  Throop   50  39—89 

George  White   45  42—87 

Dr.  Smith   45  42—87 

Dr.  Winters   42  32 — 85 

Total   534 

Majority  for  President's  team.  12. 
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Best  Books  Published 


For  Automobilists 


And  Motorcyclists 


Five  Complete  and  Distinct  Works 


Irrespective  of  price,  the  .following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of  their  kind 

on  the  market 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to — 

OWNERS.  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  or  REPAIRMEN. 

While  technical  are  Written  in  Simple  Language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of 
reference.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  jSchools  in  the  United 
States.  Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 
and  their  agents.     This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of 


these  works. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine,  Mainten- 
ance and  Repairs  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Systems  . . . .  15c 

The  A.  B.  C  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work  that  is 
Up-to-Date  50c 


(In  this  book,  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction 
of  Aerial  Craft  and  the  Essential  Principles  Governing  Aviators  are 
Summarized). 


Address  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ontario 


THE  WILD  RICE  HARVEST 

Wild  rice  was  plentiful  in  the  shallow  muddy 
bays  and  in  the  small  inland  lakes  of  the 
Rainy  Lake  country  last  year.  It  is  a  pre- 
carious commodity  and  its  harvesting  is 
attended  by  many  of  the  features  of  the  stone 
age.  To  harvest  wild  rice  you  require  lots  of 
patience  and  unlimited  time. 

At  Wegg  Lake,  off  Northwest  Bay  the 
Indians  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the  wild  rice 
harvest.  The  lake  is  reached  by  a  portage, 
about  half  a  mile  long,  from  North  West  Bay. 
The  Indian  camps  are  on  the  North  WTest 
Bay  side  of  the  portage.  Every  morning  the 
heads  of  the  half  dozen  or  so  families  on  the 
job,  accompanied  by  their  better  halves,  walk 
across  the  portage  to  Wegg  Lake,  where  the 
birch  bark  canoes  await  them.  The  lady  sits 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  and  performs  the  light 
clerical  duties  of  paddling  it  along  through 
the  thick  growth  of  wild  rice  (it  would  be  too 
exhausting  labor  for  a  man  to  perform): 
sometimes  she  has  her  papoose  in  a  native 
cradle  propped  up  in  front  of  her,  so  that  no 
spare  time  may  be  wasted.  The  brave  sits 
at  the  stern  of  the  canoe  and  does  the  brain 
work.  He  has  a  stick  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  ,long  in  each  hand;  as  the  canoe  moves 
slowly  through  the  rice,  he  uses  one  stick 
to  bring  the  heads  directly  over  the  canoe, 
while,  with  the  other  stick,  he  flails  the  grain 
into  the  boat.  When  the  canoes  are  full,  they 
return  to  the  portage.  The  old  man  shares 
the  honor  of  packing  it  across  to  the  camps 
and  then  he  is  through  for  the  day;  it  is  still 
early  in  the  morning  for  Mrs.  Hiawatha. 
She  makes  a  fire  and  into  a  large  iron  pot  over 
it  the  grain  is  introduced;  it  must  be  kept 
moving  with  a  wooden  paddle  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  After  about  an  hour's  paddling 
the  steam  has  ceased  to  rise  from  it,  the  rice 
is  placed  in  a  dome  shaped  hole  in  the  ground, 
the  inside  of  which  is  lined  with  burnt  clay; 
here  it  is  stirred  with  the  paddles  while  the 
light  chaff  is  winnowed  out  of  it  by  the  simple 
process  of  fanning  with  a  sheet  of  birch  bark. 


The  rice  is  ready  for  use  on  the  same  day  it  is 
gathered. 

Wild  rice  is  grey  in  color  and  the  grains  are 
generally  broken  up  in  the  method  of  handling. 
It  has  a  distinct  flavor  and  is  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy.  Wild  rice  is  palatable  in  its  raw 
state  and  has  all  the  properties  of  the  cul- 
tivated variety  when  cooked.  About  forty 
pounds  a  day  of  the  finished  product  is  con- 
sidered good  work  by  the  Indians. 


Naval  Service  Sea  Fishing  Report 

A  report  on  the  results  of  sea-fishing  opera- 
tions in  Canada  for  the  six  months  from  April 
to  September,  and  also  for  the  month  of 
October,  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Naval  Service.  It  is  stated  that  in  com- 
parison with  a  similar  period  last  year  the 
landings  of  cod  and  halibut  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  have  increased  by  over  half  a  million 
hundredweight.  The  herring  catch  for  the 
six  months  this  year,  however,  was  far  below 
that  of  last,  amounting  to  only  645,844  cwts. 
as  compared  with  946,487  cwts.  The  quantity 
of  salmon  taken  on  the  Atlantic  coast  during 
the  season  of  1917  was  1,578  cwts.  short  of  the 
previous  season's  catch. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extra 
month's  fishing  for  lobsters,  along  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  this 
season's  pack  is  short  of  last.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  on  the  15th  of  November, 

1916,  until  the  end  of  the  10th  of  September 

1917,  there  were  packed  181,227  cases,  while 
70,321  cwts.  were  used  fresh  or  shipped  in 
shell.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year 
show  188,545  cases  packed  and  94,409  cwts. 
used  fresh  or  shipped  in  shell. 

Particularly  rough  and  unfavorable  wea- 
ther during  October  greatly  interrupted  fishing 
operations  in  the  Atlantic,  with  the  result  that 
total  landings  of  the  chief  kinds  of  fish  were 
much  below  the  figures  of  last  year. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  there 
were  153,640  cwts.  of  cod,  haddock,  lake  and 
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Qtljm  tH  an  Ariatorrary 
among  Jfirma 


As  certain  firms  make  certain  goods  better  than 
others,  we  pride  ourselves  our  decoys  are  better 
than  any  others  for  the  following  reasons. 

They  are  made  after  improved  formulaes  of  Indians 
and  experienced  trappers;  the  very  best  ingredients 
and  only  those  of  nature — either  on  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  are  used.  They  are  proof  against  freezing, 
and  evaporating  and  keep  indefinately;  three  kinds 
only,  doing  away  with  much  expense  and  trouble, 
are  easy  and  economical  to  use  and  are  especially 
attractive  to  animals  of  the  bear  family,  besides  being 
made  by  and  for  sportsmen. 

Lane}  Animal  Scent- 
mals. 

Water  Animal  Scent- 
and  Trail  Scent, 

Price  $1.00  a  Bottle,  Postpaid,     6  for  $5.00. 
Fur  Dealers  will  please  write  for  prices 
under  their  labels. 

Order  now — by  returnTmail — before  you  forget. 
The  only  decoys  for  fur-bearers  that  are  made  in 
Canada. 

Slab!,  ifniigafltt  (ttn*, 


-For  flesh-eating  ani- 


-Muskrat  and  Beaver 


KLIM 

Will  Not  Freeze. 

Pack  a  tin  of  Klim  in  the  Kit 
bag  and  tramp  out  into  the  bush. 
Light  the  fire  and  boil  the  coffee 
with  Klim  and  sugar  mixed  in. 
It's  a  hot  drink  fit  for  the  gods. 
Klim  is  all  the  food  value  of  pas- 
teurized, separated  milk,in powd- 
er form.  It  will  not 
turn  sour  and 
is  good  until 
used  up.  Packs 
smaller  and  is 
lighter  than 
any  other  form 
of  milk. 

Order  from  your 
Grocer. 


CANADIAN  M I LK  PRODUCTS,  LIMITED 

IO-I2  WILLIAM  ST.  TORONTO  .  CANADA 


"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
arcnitecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  oi  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision, etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinders,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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pollock  landed  during  October  this  year,  as 
against  242,580  cwts.  a  year  ago. 

The  total  value  of  sea  fish  landed  in  Eastern 
Canada  during  October  was  $736,567,  as 
against  $886,095,  for  October  last  year.  The 
total  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  sea  fish  at 
the  point  of  landing,  on  both  coasts,  for  the 
six-month  period  in  1917,  was  $19,325,547,  as 
against  $12,493,143  for  the  same  period  in 
1916. 


Rod  and  Gun  is  in  receipt  of  an  attractive 
calendar  from  the  Brewster  Transport  Co., 
Limited,  of  Banff,  Alta.,  outfitters,  who  also 
have  branches  at  Lake  Louise,  Field  and  Glac- 
ier. This  calendar  reproduces  in  color  a  fine 
painting  by  Chas.  M.  Russell  entitled  "Meat's 
Not  Meat  till  it's  in  the  Pan".  In  this  picture 
a  sportsman  is  shown  hunting  among  the 
mountains  and  having  killed  his  game  he  is 
gazing  down  ruefully  upon  it  as  it  has  fallen 
in  an  inaccessible  place. 


Rod  and  Gun  has  received  from  the  Augs- 
burg Publishing  House  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
a  copy  of  "Jul  i  Vesterheimen"  an  attractively 
gotten-up  publication,  printed  in  Norwegian 
and  English. 

As  regards7  typography  and  illustrations 
this  magazine,  which  is  an  annual  publication, 


merits  great  praise,  and  if  the  articles  printed 
in  Norwegian  are  as  interesting  as  the  articles 
published  in  English,  the  magazine  should 
prove  of  real  worth  to  Norwegian  readers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  paper* 
used  in  this  magazine  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  serves  to  show  up  to  advantage  the  many 
fine  illustrations  with  which  it  is  embellished. 
Among  these  are  four  full-page  color  illustra- 
tions suitable  for  framing.  The- price  of  this 
publication  is  75  cents. 


Whale  meat  as  a  chafing  dish  food  and 
shark  and  porpoise  skins  as  leather  luxuries 
are  growing  in  favor  with  the  consuming 
public,  according  to  United  States  fisheries 

service. 

The  appetite  for  whale  is  gaining  ground, 
and  247,000  pounds  of  it  were  marketed  by 
one  North  Pacific  concern  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  this  year.  Another 
company  wants  to  hunt  whales  through  the 
Winter  months  in  the  waters  off  Southern 
California  in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  Government  is  encouraging  the  use  of 
whale  meat  for  food. 

It  is  also  furnishing  skins  of  sharks  to 
experimenters,  and  more  than  forty  tanners 
already  have  tried  utilizing  them.  Fishermen 
are  being  urged  to  furnish  tanners  with  these 
supplies  of  raw  material. 


Toby  Kent,  winner  of  the  All  Age  Stake, 
At  Canadian  Field  Trials,  Ojibway 
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No  Motor  Boatman  Should  Be  Without  a  Copy 
of  This  Reference  Book,  Price  $1.25 

If  you  own  a  motor  boat  or  ever  expect  to,  you  should  not  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
book.  It  costs  ouiy  $1.25,  but  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
leading  boat  and  engine  manufacturers,  motor  boating  publications  and  boat  clubs  The 
largest  firm  of  marine  engine  builders  in  the  world,  after  reading  a  copy  of  Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia,  said:   "We  never  expected  that  such  a  useful,practical  book,  would  ever 


be  published, 
is  invaluable. 


Instead  of  $1.25  you  ought  to  charge  $5.00.  The  information  it  contains 
MOTOR  CRAFT  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  Standard  Hand  Book  on  Boats  and  Engines 

Written  in  popular  language  from  a  non-technical  standpoint.    Contains  over  150 
ages  of  valuable  information.   Twenty-seven  chapters,  covering  every  phase  of  motor 
oating.  Tells  a  thousand-and-one  things  every  motor  boatman  should  know.  Helps  you 
to  overcome  all  motor  boat  and  engine  troubles.     Handsomely  illustrated  and  bound  in 
attractive  three-color  stiff  board  cover.  A  useful  reference  book  for  any  library. 


The  evolution  of  the  motor  boat. 
Various  types  of  motor  boats  in 

common  use. 
The  Built  to  Order,  Stock  and  Knock 

Down  Boat. 
How  to  select  a  motor  boat. 
Points  to  be  observed  in  buying  a 

second-hand  boat. 
How  to  build  a  motor  boat.  ? 
Smoothing  off  and  calking. 
How  to  ^aint  a  motor  boat. 
How  to  install  a  marine  motor. 


^SUMMARYjOF  CONTENTS. 

The  history  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Explanation  of  two  and  four-cycle 
motor. 

Internal  combustion  motor  auxiliar- 
ies and  their  functions. 

How  to  operate  an  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Engine  trouble 

Propeller  wheels. 

Reversible  equipment. 

Furnishings  and  fittings. 

Navigation  rules. 


Distress  signals. 

Harbor  regulations. 

U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  Signals. 

National  Motor  Boat  Bill. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  accident. 

Rules  for  determining  horse  power. 

How  to  lay  up  boat  and  engine  for 

the  winter. 
How  to  remove  carbon  deposits,  and 

other  useful  receipts. 
How  to  build  a  motor  ice  boat. 
Dictionary  of  Motor  Craft  terms. 


TROUBLE  CHART — Enables  you  to  locate  any  ordinary  engine  trouble  with  dispatch 
"WHERE  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT"  SECTION 


It  gh 
whei 


classified  index  of  manufacturers  and  supply  houses  of  everything  needed  by  the  motor  boatman.  Tells  where  to 
get  what  you  want.   Describes  and  illustrates  many  of  the  latest  and  best  things  on  the  market. 


Address  Orders  to  Book  Department 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  PUBLISHER,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


CAMP  KITS  AND  CAMP  LIFE 


By  CHARLES  STEDMAN  HANKS  "NIBLICK." 

Author  of  "Hints  to  Golfers" 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  woods,  founded  on  many  camping  trips  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
pride*  ana  after  many  kinds  of  game  and  fish.  The  veteran  sportsman  as  well  as  the  neophyte  will  read  the 
book  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  takes  up  camp  cooking,  outfit,  illness  in  camp,  shooting,  fishing,  trapping 
and  general  woodcraft.  x 

There  are  cross-headings  for  each  topie\  and  in  addition  there  are  conspicuous  running  head-lines  giving 
the  subjects  of  each  page.  The  index  is  also  full  and  definite;  moreover  the  chapters  classify  the  information 
in  exactly  the  way  the  sportsmen  is  apt  to  need  it.  The  book  is  the  size  and  shape  to  slip  conveniently  into  the 
pocket. 

"A  valuable  manual  of  every  phase  of  out-door  life.  Offers  a  thousand  and  one  suggestions." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"A  oomplete  encyclopedia  of  the  requisites  for  camping,  practical  and  helpful,  and  should 
drive  all  who  can  get  there  to  the  woods." — N.  Y.  Sun. 


CONTENTS: 


Preliminary  Canter 
The  Man  Behind  the  Gun 
The  Wangan 
Camps  and  Camp  Fires 
Camp  Cooking 

Wbst  to  Do  if  Lost  in  the  Woods 


Some  Lake  Fish  that  Played  with  Me 
Some  Deer  that  I  Have  Met 
Some  Moose  that  I  Know  About 
Some  Geese  and  Ducks  that  Flew  Away  * 
Some  Partridges  that  Taught  Me  a  Thing  or  Two 
Some  of  the  Pleasures  of  Trapping 


Some  Trout  that  taught  me  something  about  Angling  Some  Suggestions  About  Camping  Out 
Some  Black  Bass,  Sir,  that  I  Didn't  Get  Some  Remedies  for  Sickness  or  Accidents  in  Camp. 

With  52  Illustrations  in  Tint  8vo.  $1.62  Prepaid 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE — Silver,  black  and  patch  foxes,  pairs  or 
single;  some  reds  from  black  litters.  Write  your  wants 
and  get  description  and  low  price.  T.  R.  Lyons,  Water- 
ville,  Kings  Co.,  N.S.  12-3T 

REGISTERED  BLACK  FOXES.— Rugged  pups,  bred 
on  highest  and  coldest  ranch  in  America.  We  hold  1917 
breeding  record.  Eight  litters  from  our  eight  females. 
Also  brook  trout,  milch  goats,  Belgian  and  Flemish  hares. 
Borestone  Mt.  Fox   Ranch,  Onawa,  Maine.  1  3T 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  unrelated  domesticated  prolific, 
real  Northern  Canada  Silver  Black  Breeding  Foxes  in 
pairs.    Reid  Bros,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada.         1  4T 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

Suality.    Satisfaction   guaranteed,   or  money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  9-T.F. 


BEAGLES 


-    BEAGLES    AND    ALL  ABOUT 
BEAGLES! 

— Take  notice  that  the  American  Beagle 
Publishing  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  publish  the  "American  Beagle," 
the  first  Exclusive  Beagle  Journal  in 
U.  S.  First  Beagle  Stud  Book  and  first 
Registration  of  Beagles  combined. 
Issued  monthly.  Priced  $1.00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  10c. 


HOUNDS — Hounds,  rabbit,  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  cat 
and  squirrel  dogs  as  good  as  live,  well  trained,  partly  trained 
and  pups.  Fox,  bear  and  wolfhounds,  fast  and  game. 
Collies,  Danes,  St.  Bernards,  English  shepherds,  Bostons, 
fox  terriers,  pointers  and  setters,  Airedales,  spaniels,  English 
mastiffs  and  bull  terriers.  Write  for  price  lists  describing 
90  breeds. 

VIOLET  HILL  KENNELS 

LAKE  WOLF  FARM  HANOVER,  PA. 

DOGS- DOGS -DOGS -DOGS 

Pointers,  Setters,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands, 
Collies,  Spaniels  and  all  variety  ot  Terriers. 
Write  me  your  wants.    Satisfaction  guaranteed . 

FRED.  P.  KIRBY 
Gloucester  City     -     -     New  Jersey 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  anj  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


U.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham.  Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dogs 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  *I8HEL, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. — Three  pedigreed  beagles,  all  started, 
$20.00  each.  Wanted — white  hare  for  restocking  pur- 
poses. A.  Seiling,  Kitchener,  Ont.  2  IT 

COONHOUNDS,  Big  game  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  dogs.  Catalogue,  4  cents. 
Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.  9-4T 

PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS,  suitable 
for  Coon,  Fox,  Cat,  Wolves,  Deer  and  Rabbits.  July  and 
Walker  strain.  Trained  and  untrained,  also  puppies.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.    J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  Illinois. 

10  5T 

FOR  SALE. — Thoroughbreo  English  Setter  bitch,  6 
months  old.  Beautifully  marked,  black  and  white.  Bred 
from  great  hunting  parents.  $10.  J.  ot.  Maurice,  Raw- 
don,  Que.  1  3T 

FOX  TERRIERS. — Puppies,  both  sexes,  bred  from  the 
most  fashionable  prize  winning  strains;  also  some  older 
stock.  Particulars  and  Pedigrees  from  C:  as.  L.  Mcwburn, 
65  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  2  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Good  fox  hound,  seven  months  old,  a 
beauty.  Price  $12.00.  Box  80,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  2  IT 


At  Stud 

Young's  Donevail 
Whitestone 


Registration  No.  28974 
FAMOUS  ENGLISH  SETTER 

White,  black,  tan  and  ticked. 

Sire-  COUNT  WHITESTONE'S  DANTE 
DAM— FIELD'S  BONFLY  ZETTA. 

At  stud  for  a  few  choice  bitches,   fee  $20.00 

C.  E.  CURLEY,        -        Sutton,  Quebec. 
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FOR  SALE. — Airedale  puppies,  both  sex,  registered, 

very  choice,  writ"  for  prices.    C.  A.  Yorke,  Ruscomb 

Ont.  1  TF 

PARTRIDGES  will  be  in  next  fall  and  I  have  for  sale 
some  beautifully  marked  black  and  white  spaniel  pups 
from  two  of  my  best  partridge  and  duck,  dogs.  (See 
September  Rod  and  Gun,  page  458,  for  sire).  Dogs  $10, 
bitches  $7.  Satisfaction  guarante  ed  or  money  refunded. 
Address  Highview  Kennels,  Box  617,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

2  IT 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PUPPIES  ,'rom  the  best  strain 
of  working  Ches  ipeakes  on  earth.  Show  dogs  with  re- 
trieving recor.ls  second  to  none.  Write  Barron  &  Orr, 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  2  IT 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont.  1  F 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 

GUNS 

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

WANTED. — Double  barrelled  gun  and  rifle,  hammerless, 
twelve  or  sixteen  gauge,  thirty-two  forty  rifle,  good  con- 
dition .  J.  Henry,  168  Strachan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE. — High  grade  Remington  Pump  Shotgun, 
finely  checkered  and  engraved,  "Ordnance"  steel,  full 
choked,  matted  barrel,  Silvers  recoil  pad.  Worth  $100. 
Sell  for  $60.  F.  E.  Thompson,  R.  R.  No.  5,  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.  2  IT 

FOR  SALE.— 1-45  Colt  iy2  in.,  $15.00;  1-38  S.  &  W. 
Safety  Hammerless  5  in.,  $12.00;  1-25  Colt  auto,  $9.00. 
Cash  with  orders.  All  guns  in  perfect  condition.  F.  R. 
Daniel,  Camrose,  Alta.  2  IT 

WANTED. — Colt  22  Automatic  target  pistol.  State 
condition  inside  an  :  out,  equipment  and  cash  price.  Bo?c 
88,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  2  IT 

SPECIALS 

Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  six.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long  44 1  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  7-1T 

MARRY  IF  LONELY— For  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  of  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential:  most  reliable:  years  of 
experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556.  Oakland,  Calif.  2  IT 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

Get  the  1918   OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR 

It  tells  WHEN.  Thousands  of  old  fishermen\know 
the  best  weeks  to  go  fishing.  Why  not  YOU?  Over  80 
%  of  the  large  fish  illustrated  in  the  three  leading 
sportsman  magazines  in  1917  were  caught  on  days 
shown  as  "best"  on  the  1917  calendar.  Catch  the  big 
ones  this  year  and  let  the  smaller  ones  grow. 
Send  25c  (coin  carefully  wrapped)  check  or  money 
order  to 

OLD    FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR 
Springfield,  Mass.  Box  1437  H  Sta. 


8PECIALS 

HUNTERS. — Simplest,  safest  and  best  smokeless  pow- 
der formula  in  existence  for  two  dollars.  No  dangerous 
acids  or  nitro-glycerine.  Materials  can  be  procured  any- 
where, and  made  at  home.  Price  of  formula  almost  saved 
on  first  pound  of  powder.  Guy  M.  Green,  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  U.  S.  A.  13T. 

FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock. 
Ont.  TF 

Birds,  Animals,  Gameheads,  Bug-work;  send  me  your 
trophies  to  be  mounted.  Price  list  and  shipping  tags  on 
request.    M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker  St., 

11  3T 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

Brock's 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store?of  London,  Ont. 


Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 

—By  G.  T.  EASTON 

A  Fine  Little  Collection  oj  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
man, Including  the  Following  : 
The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk:  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  Wild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 
Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.    Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  publish- 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


A  Record  Mountain  Sheep. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Captain  Jack  Hubrick  of  McCarthy, 
Alaska,  advised  me  to  write  you  to  ask  if  you 
did  not  have  a  record  of  Mountain  Sheep 
trophies  taken  out  of  Alaska  or  Yukon.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  thirty-eight  day 
hunting  trip  on  the  Alaska-Yukon  border  at 
the  source  of  the  White  River.  Our  party 
brought  back,  among  other  trophies,  seventeen 
specimens  of  Dalli  Rams.  One  head  which  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  had  a  spread 
of  31  Y%  inches  and  Hubrick  and  I  were  both 
anxious  to  know  if  any  wider  spreads  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  country. 

I  would  be  thankful  for  any  information 
you  could  give  me  on  this  subject. 

Lee  Mighell, 

Aurora,  Illinois. 

Edit.  Note. — So  far  as  we  know  the  specimen 
mentioned  by  you  as  having  a  spread  of  31^ 
inches  surpasses  in  this  respect  any  others  on 
record  but  it  is,  of  course,  possible  there  may 
be  larger  ones  recorded  in  some  sportsman's 
publication  or  elsewhere.  On  page  394  of 
Rowland  Ward's  "Records  of  Big  Game" 
5th  edition,  published  in  London  in  1910 
Ward  gives  the  horn  measurements  of  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  Ovis  Daili  from  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon.  Four  specimens  showing  the 
greatest  dimensions  in  this  respect  are  as 
follows: 

29%  in.  top  to  tip,  from  Yukon,  owned  by 
Major  A.  L.  Snyder.  29%  in.  from  Yukon, 
owned  by  Surgeon  C.  E.  Richards.  28 %  in. 
from  Alaska,  owned  by  J.  C.  Phillips.  28  in. 
from  Yukon,  owned  by  Lieut.  R.  C.  Dalglish, 
R.  N. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  species  the 
specimens  having  the  longest  horns  do  not 
always  show  the  greatest  spread.  In  the  ca&e 
of  the  above  mentioned  heads,  however,  the 
specimen  showing  the  greatest  spread  owned 
by  Major  J.  L.  Snyder,  is  also  the  largest  of 
the  series  as  regards  length  of  the  front  curve, 
measuring  49%  in.  in  this  dimension. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
reader  who  can  give  us  information  concerning 


a  specimen  having  longer  horns  than  the  one 
secured  by  Mr.  Mighell. 


Wants  His  Deer  Skins  Made  Into  Moccasins 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  a 
couple  of  deer  skins  made  up  into  moccasins? 
Will  you  please  put  this  enquiry  in  your 
Medicine  Bag  Department. 

Yours  truly, 
Bedford  Mills,  Ont.  George  P.  Tett. 


A  Record  Spread. 

Mr.  Charles  Cremin,  the  well-Jknown  hunter 
and  guide,  arrived  in  Fredericton  recently 
and  brought  word  that  a  moose  with  a  record 
antler  spread  had  been  shot  near  his  camps 
at  Bathurst  Lake,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Russell  of 
Tracadie,  Gloucester  county.  The  antlers 
have  a  spread  of  seventy-two  inches,  which 
beats  the  best  previous  head  taken  in  this 
province  by  three  and  one-half  inches.  The 
head  was  subsequently  sent  to  this  city  to 
be  mounted  by  Mr.  George  A.  Davis,  the 
local  taxidermist,  , 

The  largest  moose  head  previously  secured 
in  this  province  was  taken  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Munro  of  Providence,  R.I.,  at  Mr.  Cremin's 
camp  on  the  Nepisguit  river.  It  had  an 
antler  spread  of  683^  inches  and  the  antlers 
were  massive  and  symmetrical.  Mr.  Cremin 
says  that  the  head  secured  by  Mr. 
Russell  beats  it  in  every  respect.  Tnis  won- 
derful trophy  was  taken  within  three  miles  of 
Mr.  Cremin's  home  camp  at  Bathurst  Lake. 

Mr.  Cremin  reports  big  game  very  plenti- 
ful in  his  section  of  the  country.  He  has  had 
out  some  fifteen  non-residents  this  season, 
and  all  have  succeeded  in  getting  game.  A 
party  of  nine  sportsmen  came  out  of  his  camp 
recently  with  a  moose  each. 


Mr.  John  Hallam,  of  Toronto,  who  at- 
tended the  recent  auction  sale  of  furs  in  New 
York  City,  states  that  the  prices  of  furs 
showed  an  advance  of  from  five  to  75  per  cent. 
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"THE  LARGEST  OF  THE  PACK" 
See  "Out  o'  Luck" 

W.  .J.  Taylor,  Limited,  Publisher, 


fin  exceptional offer 
of  an  exceptional  WhisRij 


IT  is  a  "get  acquainted"  offer — this  plan  of  ours  to 
try  our  Whisky  at  our  expense.  We  send  you  pre- 
paid a  full  sized  bottle  of  Corby's  Special  Selected 
Rye  Whisky  and  in  the  same  package  a  "little 
brother"  trial  bottle  —  both  on  receipt  of  $1.75.  Open 
"little  brother"  first,  try  him  —  and  if  he  does  not 
appeal  to  you  as  being  the  Quality  Whisky  of  Canada, 
we  want  you  to  return  the  "big  brother"  bottle.  On 
his  arrival,  we  will  send  you  promptly  and  without 
question  the  full  amount  of  your  remittance    $1.75. 


PRICE  LIST— EXPRESS  PREPAID 


Gal.  Two  1-Gal 
Jars      j    Jars  I 


12bots.        6bots.        4bots.  3  bots.  1  bot. 
Corby's  Special  Selected 

RyeWhisky                 $13.00          $7.75        j|$5.50  $4.50  $1.75          j6.25  $11.50 

Corby's  Majestic  Rye 

Whisky                             10.75           6.25           4.75  4.00  1.50           5.50  10.50 

Corby's  Whisky  Blaac,  full  cases  oaly  (12  bottles),  $9.50. 

The  above  prices  apply  oaly  to  the  Proviace  of  Oatario,  paints  east  of  Detroit  River  aad  L  ike  Huroa 


Obtainable  from  any  First  Class  Liquor  Dealer,  except 
the  one  bottle  lots,  which  are  shipped  by  us  only 


If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  Jealer,  advise  us  and  we  will  attend  toit  for  you 

OUR  PACKAGES  ARE  PLAIN— WITHOUT  ADVERTISING 
INSTRUCTIONS — Send  us  Express'  Post  Office  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  addressed  to 

H.  CORBY  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  Limited 

669  Shaughnessy  Building,  MONTREAL 


CORBY'S  OF  CORBYVILLE  FOR  FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS 
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FISHING  will  do  for  YOU  what 
the  Army  does  for  the  Recruit 

In  bait  casting,  fly  casting,  or  almost  any  kind  of  fishing,  you  get  the  same  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles  of  the  side,  back,  abdomen,  legs,  arms  and  neck  that  you  get  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  "setting  up"  exercises?  You  also  get  the  outdoor  life.  The  air 
is  always  clearer  and  more  wholesome — less  dust  and  smoke  when  you  are  out  on  the 


water. 


EAT  FISH 

and  save  meat 
and  whe^at.  Catch 
your  own  fish. 
Make  your  vaca- 
tion patriotic . 
Grow  strong  and 
healthy  while  you 
are  saving  food. 


MEEK"BiuE6?assREELS 

Any  fisherman  who  knows  fine 
reels  knows  that  there  are  no 
others  as  fine  as  Meek.  No  one 
will  even  argue  the  question.  Men 
are  known  by  their  fine  dogs,  fine 
horses,  fine  guns,  fine  cars — and 
by  their  Meek  Reels.  Prices  run 
as  low  as  $7.50.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  you  can  buy 
direct  from  us  at  catalogue  prices 
plus  a  nominal  war  tax. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

are  the  best  known  rods  in  the 
world.      More    fishermen  use 
them,  more  praise  them.  They 
catch  more  fish  than  any  other 
rods.    They  have  the  right  bal- 
ince,  strength,  elasticity  and 
convenience  to  make  them 
favored  above  all  other  rods. 
Your  sporting  goods  dealer 
will  show  you  "Bristol"  fly 
rods,  trolling  rods,  bait  cast- 
ing rods,  adjustable  tele- 
scopic rods,  silk  wound  De 
Luxe     rods,  muscallonge 
and  tarpon  rods — in  fact 
a*  rod    for  any    kind  of 
fishing.      They     are  all 
shown    in    the  catalogue. 
Catalogue  Mailed  Free 
If  your  dealer  doesn't 
have  what  you  want  and 
doesn't  want  to  accom- 
modate you,  you  can 
buy  direct  of  the  factory 
at  catalogue  prices  (plus 
a  3  per  cent,  war  tax.) 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co., 
32Horton  St.,  Bristol, 

Conn. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 
Phil.  Bekeart  Co., 
717  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,   -  Cal. 


A  CANADIAN  COUSIN 


Marvin  Leslie  Hayward 


THE  camp  fire  blazed  cheerily — 
as  all  camp  fires  do  in  early 
September — and  threw  its  rud- 
dy glow  on  the  placid  surface  of 
Doughboy  Lake.  The  tall  firs  sway- 
ed gently  and  the  cry  cf  a  loon 
trembled  down  the  valley  of  Injin 
Br  ok. 

James  Crabb,  the  old  Cloverhill 
gaide  was  speaking. 

"Well,  sir,  they  was  all  right  at 
first  for  a  little  while,' '  he  began, 
"but  take  it  all  together  and  in  the 
round  about,  it  was  c  ne  cf  the  deadest 
and  alive  parties  I  ever  fell  in  with, 
and  I  don' I  want  to  guide  no  such 
bunch  again,  no,  not  for  any  money." 

Trueman  combined  city  ways  and 
sylvan  traditions  by  lighHng  a  New 
York  cigar  with  a  cedar  sliver. 

"What  was  wrong  with  them?" 
he  asked  carelessly. 

"They  might  of  been  all  right 
separate,"  the  old  guide  went  on, 
"but  bunched  together  they  was 
certainly  capable  of  makin'  a  fellow 
feel  like  he'd  struck  a  funeral  pos- 
session, and  the  whole  huntin'  season 
was  as  dull  as  a  Protestant  wake. 
Things  did  kind  of  straighten  out, 
though,  just  at  the  last  minute  like 
them  stories  you  read  the  other  night 
out  of  them  catalogs  you  had." 

"  Cosmopolitans,  "  Trueman  cor- 
rected; "but  what  was  the  personnel 
)i  the  party  you  mentioned?" 

"Oh,  just  about  the  usual  figure," 
replied  the  guide  vaguely. 

;;Who  were  they?" 

"Oh,  yes.    I  see  what  you  mean. 


They  was  from  Bangor  er  some  of 
them  Yankee  towns,"  Crabb  explain- 
ed. "Young  Alec  Blake  and  his  sis- 
ter Nora,  and  Alton  Steeves,  three  of 
'em  all  told.  Blake  was  a  lawyer  all 
right,  for  he  defended  us  when  we 
was  pulled  up  in  Deacon  Keith's 
court  for  diggin'  bait  on  Sunday, 
and  cleared  us  by  provin'  that  the 
law  was  ultus  vitus;  but  I  couldn't 
make  out  from  their  talk  just  what 
young  Steeves  was.  He  tcld  me  once 
he  was  a  'breaker'  or  somelhing  of 
the  sort,  and  I  know'd  as  much  about 
it  then  as  I  did  afore.  He  might 
of  been  breakin'  rocks  in  a  jail  yard 
fur  all  I  know'd  er  cared.  But  I 
never  ast  him  any  more  questions 
or  let  on  I  didn't  know.  It  don't 
never  do,"  he  added,  "to  let  your 
party  you're  guidin'  know  you  don't 
know  as  much  about  everything  else 
as  you  do  about  the  woods." 

"Quite  right,"  agreed  Trueman  as 
he  blew  a  nimbus  of  smoke  in  the 
genuine  direction  of  New  York;  "but 
no  doubt  Steeves  meant  that  he  was 
one  of  the  financial  powers  of  Wall 
Street  who  hang  over  the  ticker  tape 
with  breathless  interest  and  whose 
fiscal  operations  shake  the  world." 

"Thac's  just  how  I  sized  it  up," 
agreed  Crabb;  "but  one  thing  was 
plain  as  Bald  Mountain  on  a  clear 
morning,  and  that  was  that  he  was 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  the  girl 
Nora  and  that  she  was  mighty  well 
pleased  to  have  him  lovin'  her  the 
way  he  did.  I  ast  Blake  one  day 
how  the  land  lay  between  them  kids, 
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and  he  laughed  and  said  he  would 
call  it  a  'quasi-engagement,'  what- 
ever he  meant  by  it." 

"That  shows  Blake  was  a  lawyer 
all  right,"  laughed  Trueman,  "and 
I  imagine  he  must  have  enjoyed 
using  these  obscure  technical  ex- 
pressions which  would,  of  course,  be 
perfectly  unintelligible  t)  the  rural 
mind." 

"That's  how  it  struck  me  at  the 
time,"  was  the  pleased  reply,  "and 
for  .he  first  week  chey  was  as  fine 
a  party  as  ever  I  guided.  Of  course, 
we  didn't  get  any  game,  and  the 
second  week  we  loaded  our  stuff 
into  the  bateau  and  started  up  the 
little  Sc'  West  where  I  could  always 
depend  on  one  good  mcose,  and  some 
small  stuff,  deer  and  caribou,  and 
such  like.  We  didn't  make  very 
fast  time;  for  I  only  had  twc  helpers — 
my  brother  Sam  and  a  young  Ren- 
forth  fellow  from  Hamilton  Creek 
way,  and  he  was  as  useless  a  piece  of 
fjrniture  as  I  was  ever  bothered 
with — lazy,  good-for-nothing  and  a 
plain  cussed  fool  with  it." 

"I  think  I  drove  through  that 
Creek  Settlement  once,"  remarked 
Trueman. 

"Yes,"  reDlied  Crabb,  "we  always 
call  it  'Egypt'  and  they  are  the 
laziest  bunch  in  the  County,  even 
worse  then  Rcgue's  Roost.  As  soon 
as  they  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  buck- 
wheat meal  in  the  house  they  lay 
back  and  won't  dc  a  tap  c 111  it's  gone." 

"Their  domiciles  bear  out  your 
stern  indictment,"  agreed  Trueman. 

"Sure,"  declared  Crabb  heartily, 
"they're  as  ragged  as  a  bunch  of 
Arab  peddlers,  and  I  remember  one 
time—" 

"But  you  were  telling  aoou.  the 
crowd  you  guided  over  this  ground 
last  season,"  suggested  Trueman. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  was 
poling  up  along  the  stream,  at  least 
Sam'n  me  was,  and  Renfcrth  was 
g^in'  through  the  motions,  and  just 
as  we  come  to  the  sharp  turn  ac 
McEwen's  Elbow  we  heard  a  regular 
volley  jf  shots  up  si  ream  just  around 
the  bend,  like's  if  a  dozen  r-fles  had 
been  fired  at  once.  We  all  set  up 
an'  to particular  notice  like  a  man 
that's  just  comin'  round  after  a 
pendy-seatus. 


"  'What  does  it  meanV  says  the 
girl,  and  snuggled  up  closer  to  Steeves, 
and  I  know'd  then  he  was  hopin' 
they'd  fire  a  Krupp  gun  next.  Ren- 
forth  urns  pale  and  gets  whue 
around  the  gills. 

"Of  course,  it  didn't  sjrprise  me 
what  y<  u  could  detect,  so  Sam  and 
me  just  poled  en  and  come  to  two 
big  canoes  filled  with  sports  that 
must  of  come  from  the  head  of  the 
river  or  from  Tobique  waters. 

"  'Any  game  up  river?'  says  Sam. 

"  'Na,'  says  one  of  'em,  just  that 
way,  'the  woods  is  /ull  of  tin  hon 
spots  just  taget  shooting.  Got  the 
aldahs  all  shot  off  taget  shooting,  sah, 
and  they've  scared  everything  out  of 
the  woods  even  to  the  rabbits.' 

"  'We  heard  a  heluva  big  firing 
just  as  we  come  around,'  says  I. 

"  'Yes,'  says  one  of  'em,  'they  was 
a  monstrous  big  moose  come  out  on 
the  shore  ovah  thah,  and  we  fired  at 
him  all  at  once.  He  jumped  into 
the  woods  and  we  was  just  going 
ashore  to  look  for  him  when  you 
came  along.' 

"Brother  Sam  took  a  chew  of  to- 
baccer,  and  points  to  a  bunch  of  little 
bushes  by  the  shore.  His  eyes  al- 
ways was  keener'n  a  lynx's. 

"  'Where  did  that  samun  can  come 
from,   over  there  in  them  alders 
punched  full  of  bullet  holes,'  says  he. 
'Looks  like  somebody's  been  taget 
shooting,'  says  he. 

"  T  guess,'  says  the  head  boss  of 
them,  'wre'd  best  be  goin'  along  as 
soon  as  our  other  canoe  comes  down,' 
and  just  instantly  then  another  canoe 
comes  down  stream  and  joins  'em. 

Steeves  and  the  girl  was  laughin' 
like  two  kids  that  had  eloped  from 
school,  and  said  something  about  the 
brilliant  ripper  tea;  but  just  as  the 
second  canoe  floated  past,  a  fellow 
in  the  stern  of  it  tells  the  paddler  to 
hold  up,  and  leaned  over  and  spoke 
to  Blake  friendly  like,  and  he  answers 
back  ditto,  and  they  got  talking, 
and  I  recognizes  that  they  was  all 
old  acquaintances. 

"Young  Steeves  was  mighty  quiet 
like,  but  the  stranger,  Adams  was 
his  name  I  learned  later  on,  said  he 
wasn't  especially  pleased  with  the 
party  he  was  with,  and  asks  if  we 
had  room  for  one  more.    If  he'd  of 
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dropped  a  ten  pound  bum  shell  right 
into  our  canoe  he  couldn't  made 
any  bigger  combustion.  The  girl 
didn't  fancy  it  at  all,  and  Steeves 
looks  as  if  he'd  like  to  commit  high- 
way battery.  .  Howsomever,  Blake 
invites  him  to  come  along  with  us, 
but  done  it  with  a  kind  of  a  long 
tooth,  like's  he  et  the  bear  meat  the 
time  Steeves  dared  him  to." 

"And  he  went,"  opined  Trueman, 
"and  then  your  troubles  began." 

Crabb  paused  to  re-light  his  "t.  d.", 
and  gazed  in  frank  surprise  at  the 
wise  and  worldly  Trueman. 

"You've  hit  it  better'n  a  table 
tipper,"  he  declared,  "and  if  I'd  of 
known  what  was  goin'  to  happen  I'd 
of  killed  him  with  a  paddle  before 
ie  left  his  own  canoe.  From  the 
time  that  he  attached  himself  to 
our  charming  party,  as  he  called  us, 
Renfcrth  sulked  worse'n  ever — said 
he  hired  for  a  party  of  three  and  not 
four,  and  the  new  fellow  was  a  reg- 
ular Jonas  cn  that  bateau.  I  soon 
sized  him  up,"  Crabb  went  on,  "and 
figured  that  he'd  wanted  the  girl, 
and  she'd  rather  have  Steeves,  and 
had  come  on  this  trip  more  to  get 
rid  of  Adams  than  anything  else." 

' '  I  sup  pose  the  new  man  had  plenty  of 
money,"  ventured  Trueman.  "That's 
the  way  with  those  'catalog'  stories." 

"As  near  as  I  could  count,"  replied 
the  guide,  "that  was  the  main  trouble. 
I  got  a  blamed  good  run  of  the  whole 
affair  from  little  things  I  heard  'em 
say  at  odd  times,  an'  I  could  tell  all 
right  I  hat  Blake  fancied  Steeves 
pretty  well  too,  but  he  didn't  have 
much  cash,  and  Adams  used  to  sit 
around  the  fire  cf  evenings  just  as 
we  be  now,  and  talk  pretty  free  about 
his  prospects  as  he  called  'em,  just 
like  some  big  railway  magnet.  Said 
he  was  the  only  cne  in  his  family, 
and  his  mother  had  an  only  brother 
that  had  run  away  from  home  years 
ago,  and'd  never  been  heard  from 
since.  The  boy's  father,  Adam's 
grandfather  cn  the  mother's  side 
chat  would  be,  must  of  thought  a 
lot  ot  the  scamp,  though,  for  when 
he  died  he  lefx  all  his  property,  well 
up  in  the  millions,  tied  up  so's  to  go 
tc  the  runaway  or  his  heirs,  and  if 
he  or  his  heirs  couldn't  be  found  in 
twenty-five  years,  then  the  cash  and 


the  accommodated  interest  was  to 
go  to  the  sister's  family,  or  rather 
to  the  young  chap  that  was  tormentin' 
us;  for's  I've  said,  he  was  the  only 
one  cn  his  side  of  the  house  that  was 
living.  It'd  been  over  twenty-four 
years  since  the  old  man  cashed  in, 
and  they'd  never  heard  hide'r  hair 
of  the  uncle,  so  Adams  was  sure  of 
the  whole  boodle  in  a  few  months, 
and  he  hinted  at  it  frequently  like, 
so's  the  girl  would  get  the  full  benefit. 
After  Adams  wouid  spin  these  long 
yarns  Steeves  would  be  bluer  .han 
ever  an'  his  conversation  to  me  was 
pungent  and  profane,  as  the  preacher 
said,  but  one  day  on  our  way  back 
to  the  clearings  he  seemed  mighty 
cheerful,  and  says  to  me,  'we  cross 
the  deadwater  to-day  don't  we?' 

"  'Yes,'  says  I,  not  catchin'  his 
meaning  swift  like,  as  I  usually  does. 

"  'Renforth  and  Adams  have  been 
quite  chummy  lately,'  says  he. 

"  'They're  a  good  pair  an'  I'd  like 
to  drown  the  both  of  'em,  T  told  him. 

"  'Renforth's  rather  awkward 
about  handling  the  boat,'  says  he. 

"  'He's  a  d   encumberchance,* 

says  I. 

"  'Now,'  says  Steeves,  low  and 
solemn  like,  'if  anything  happens 
to-day  I  want  you  to  see  that  Adams 
don't  get  no  chance  to  do  no  hero 
stunts,'  says  he. 

"  'What's  up,'  says  I. 

"  'Renforth's  awfully  careless,'  says 
he  again,  'and  I'm  equal  to  anything 
that  comes  up,  and  with  your  help  I 
don't  intend  for  Adams  lo  wear  no 
laurels  on  the  strength  of  to-day's 
performance.' 

"  'I'm  goin'  it  blind,'  says  I;  'but 
I'm  with  you  to  the  limit  just  the 
same.' 

"  'The  double  cross,'  says  Steeves. 

"  'They  say  it's  an  interestin' 
game,'  I  tells  him. 

"  'I've  learned  it  on  Wall  Street,' 
he  said. 

"His  conversation  left  me  some- 
thing at  sea,  but  that  day  when  we 
come  to  the  deadwater,  Renfcrth 
was  fixin'  the  boat  ready  to  cross, 
and  the  rest  of  us  was  up  the  bank 
quite  a  ways  from  the  shore,  and  the 
girl  ran  down  and  got  in  the  bateau. 
All  to  once  we  heard  a  scream  and 
Adams  seemed  to  be  listenin'  tor 
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something  an'  jumps  up  like  a  shct, 
and  Sleeves  jumps  up  too,  and  gives 
me  a  meanin'  look,  so  I  put  out  my 
foot  careless  and  consequential  like, 
and  Adams  fell  over  it  like  a  bob  calf 
in  the  spring  or  the  year. 

"  'I  beg  your  humble  pardon,  but 
you  are  so  big  I  couldn't  get  out  cf 
your  way,'  I  icld  him  mild  and  polite 
like. 

"Steeves  by  this  time  was  down 
to  the  shore  and  found  that  the  boat 
and  the  girl  had  drifted  out  into  the 
stream,  and  Renforth  was  standin' 
on  the  shore,  squackin'  like  a  hen 
in  hawk  time.  I  come  down  as  soon 
as  I'd  made  my  apology  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Steeves  ripped  out  a 
great  swore,  but  not  loud  enough 
for  the  girl  to  hear,  and  swims  out 
to  the  boat  with  the  oars  under  his 
arm." 

"And  brought  her  ashore,"  hazard- 
ed Trueman. 

"Yes,"  replied  Crabb,  "they  was 
back  by  the  time  Adams  got  done 
rubbing  his  barked  skins." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "that  kind 
of  put  a  damper  on  Adams  and  he 
was  pretty  serious  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  girl  and  Steeves,  though,  strolled 
along  together,  and  every  now  and 
again  their  laughter  would  ring  out 
'sif  they  didn't  have  a  care  in  the 
world.  Renforth  stumbled  along  by 
himself  and  nobody  took  no  notice 
of  him.  He  was  cf  no  livin'  account 
anyhow. 

"That  night  we  tented  on  Ske- 
daddle Ridge  close  by  the  old  church, 
and  the  sun  wasn't  more'n  an  axe 
handle  high  when  we  got  there.  After 
we'd  supper  we  all  strolled  across  to 
the  old  graveyard  that  was  all  growed 
up  to  bushes  and  old  weeds." 

"  'Skedaddle  Ridge,'  "  exclaimed 
Trueman,  as  he  reached  for  his  note 
book,  "and  Rogue's  Rccst  and  Egypt. 
You  have  some  great  names  down 
here." 

"Yes,"  replied  Crabb,  "it's  a  funny 
sort  of  a  neighborhood  right  in  the 
green  wcods  with  not  another  settle- 
ment in  sight  in  between  the  Mira- 
michi  and  St.  John  waters.  It's  a 
long  da\ 's  drive  to  a  railroad  in  either 
direction." 

"What  ever  possessed  people  to 
settle  there?" 


"Years  ago,"  Crabb  explained, 
"they  was  a  lot  of  people  come  over 
here  to  New  Brunswick  from  the 
States  so's  they  wouldn't  be  drafted 
in  the  big  war  of  concession  was 
goin'  on  there,  an'  took  up  this  land, 
so  it  never  went  by  anything  but 
Skedaddle  Ridge.  At  one  time  it 
was  just  about  one  of  the  prosper- 
ousest  settlements  in  Lecaronot  Coun- 
ty, an'  the  crops  they  raised  was 
amazin'.  Then  when  the  war  was 
over  they  drifted  back  to  the  States 
or  moved  to  the  River  Settlements, 
and  the  whole  place  went  to  rack 
and  ruin.  The  church  and  school 
and  houses  tumbled  down,  and  the 
farms  growed  up  into  'skunk  spruce' 
and  it  was  about  as  God  forsaken 
a  place  as  y'd  strike  in  a  month's 
travel. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  wander- 
ed up  to  the  old  graveyard,  all  except 
Renforth  who  was  too  lazy  to  leave 
the  fire,  and  we  looked  around  solemn- 
like.  You  could  hardly  beat  your 
way  through  the  weeds  and  half  of 
the  tombstones'd  fallen  down,  but 
Steeves  was  in  good  spirits,  though, 
an'  got  off  a  lot  of  stuff  about  the 
rude  forefathers  and  the  maddening 
crowd,  and  such  like,  and  the  girl 
seemed  to  think  it  was  as  funny  as 
the  cute  pieces  in  an  Ayer's  almanac, 

"Adams  wasn't  payin'  much  atten- 
tion. All  at  once  he  looks  ahead  as 
if  he'd  seen  a  moose  with  a  hundred 
inch  spread  and  clamps  his  eye  on 
a  old  tombstone  just  ahead  of  him. 

"  'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Percival 
Gates  Boyd,'  he  reads,  'born  1844, 
died  1881.  Also  his  beloved  wife 
Abagil  Amantha,  died  1800.' 

"The  others  was  payin'  no  livin' 
attention  to  anything  except  each 
other,  and  I  felt  called  on  to  explain, 
— especially  as  they  used  to  call  me 
their  sissy  roan  when  it  come  to  any- 
thing like  that. 

"  T  know'd  him  well.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  drive  skedaddlers 
and  they  say  he  belonged  to  a  good 
family  in  the  States,  but  he  married 
into  a  low  down  crowd  here,  and 
never  amounted  to  anything,'  I  chip- 
ped in,  an'  the  others  picked  up  their 
ears,  sharp  and  sudden. 

"  'He  was  the  uncle  I  spoke  of,' 
says  Adams  quiet  like.    T  can't  be 
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mistaken,'  says  he,  'for  there  couldn't 
be  two  people  of  that  particular 
name.' 

"I  let  out  a  joyful  squack,  and  then 
he  kind  of  bit  his  lip,  and  I  could  see 
he,  was  mighty  sorry  he'd  spoke  so 
sudden,  for  if  he'd  kept  still  we'd 
never  been  any  wiser. 

"  'Is  that  so,'  says  I  careless  like; 
for  then  I  know'd  the  ground  I  stood 
on  and  felt  right  glad.  I  hadn't 
forgot  how  he'd  tried  to  hire  me  to 
spy  on  Steeves  and  the  girl. 

"  'Did  he  leave  any  descendants?' 


says  Adams  quick  like.  'Of  course 
there  wouldn't  be,'  he  says  and  laugh- 
ed 'sif  the  question'd  been  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled  for. 

"Then  I  drawed  myself  up  to  my 
full  height  just  like  a  actor  fellow. 

"  'That's  his  grandson,'  says  I, 
pointing  to  Renforth  lollin'  by  the 
dyin'  fire  and  too  lazy  to  put  on  some 
new  chunks,  and  I  saw  the  girl  and 
Steeves  look  at  each  other  under- 
standin'  like,  and  I  know'd  they  was 
pleased." 


SKIN   FOR  SKIN 

Harry  W.  Laughy 


"OKIN  for  skin  is  the  motto  of  the 
^  "Company  of  Adventurers"  who 
pave  the  way  for  the  north- 
ward march  of  Canadian  civilization 
and  blaze  the  trails  along  our  far 
flung  frontiers. 

In  making  this  statement  regarding 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  I  realize 
that  I  am  taking  a  stand  against 
almost  all  those  who  have  written  on 
conditions,  or  supposed  conditions 
in  the  north,  but  it  is  apparent  to 
anyone,  who  has  ever  traveled  in  the 
north  land  that  these  writers  are, 
in  the  main,  grossly  ignorant  of  their 
subject. 

I  once  asked  an  old  "Sour  Dough" 
why  it  was  that  men  living  along 
the  frontier  did  not  write  of  frontier 
life,  and  leave  the  dwellers  in  cities 
to  write  on  subjects  with  which  they 
were  familiar  and  the  answers  I  got 
were,  "The  men  who  know  about 
these  things  don't  write;  and  the  ones 
who  write  don't  know.  For  a  man 
to  write  intelligently  about  the  north 
he  must  have  pounded  pemmican 
and  mushed  his  own  dog  team." 

I  stood  one  summer's  day  on  the 
banks  of  a  northern  river,  the  Peace, 
and  watched  a  steamer  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  coast-wise 
trade  swing  up  to  her  landing  and 
discharge  her  cargo  of  priceless  furs; 
furs  that  had  been  caught  beyond 
the  frozen  deltas  of  the  McKenzie 
in  the  barren  lands  of  the  Esquimaux. 


I  saw  that  same  steamer,  loaded  with 
food  stuffs,  start  on  a  mission,  that 
if  omitted  or  delayed  would  nean 
starvation  to  many  of  those  who  kept 
alive  the  commerce  of  the  north. 
I  did  not  need  to  ask  her  owners, 
or  her  mission,  for  her  house  flag  bore 
the  motto  of  the  Hudson's  Bay. 

With  the  first  coming  of  spring 
this  steamer,  docked  for  the  winter 
on  the  river's  bank  is  slid  into  the 
water,  quickly  loaded  and,  following 
the  ice  as  it  floated  down  stream, 
starts  on  the  first  trip  of  the  season, 
bearing  in  addition  to  her  ninety 
tons  of  freight  the  men  and  teams 
needed  to  transport  her  cargo  across 
the  first  occurring  interruption  to 
navigation,  the  falls  in  the  river  at 
Vermillion  Chutes,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  below. 

Here,  by  the  time  the  portage  is 
made,  another  steamer  that  has  been 
released  by  the  melting  ice,  lies  wait- 
ing below  the  falls.  Without  pause 
the  trip  continues,  down  the  Peace 
to  the  outlet  of  the  Athabasca,  on 
down  the  Slave  to  the  next  obstruc- 
tion at  Smith's  Landing  where  an- 
other team  haul  of  sixteen  miles  is 
necessary  to  get  the  freight  to  water 
that  can  be  reached  by  steamer  ply- 
ing down  into  Great  Slave  Lake, 
thence  into  the  lordly  McKenzie  and 
on  down  into  the  Arctic. 

Now  remember,  all  this  trip,  as 
one  might  say,  is  made  in  care  of  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  never 
need  one  deny  themselves  the  court- 
esy of  the  old  company's  service 
whether  on  the  land  or  on  the  water, 
for  their  steamers  cover  all  the  rivers 
and  their  teams  and  attendants  are 
at  every  landing,  and  on  every  port- 
age, and  courtesy  is  the  watchword 
of  their  service. 

And  what  of  the  freight  they  carry 
and  the  people  whom  they  serve? 
One  may  find,  piled  on  a  common 
truck,  goods  consigned  to  the  Cath- 
olic and  Episcopal  mission  among  the 
Indians  and  the  Esquimaux — to  the 
Company's  posts  that  are  thrown 
far  out,  a  thousand  miles  beyond 
the  point  where  private  investors 
venture — for  the  free  traders  who 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  older  com- 
pany, for  the  independant  trapper 
or  settler  and  for  the  far-away  Mount- 
ed Police  posts  that  dot  the  river's 
course  like  mile  posts  in  its  sweep 
from  the  water  shed  to  the  frozen  sea# 

And  here  may  be  learned  a  lesson 
of  the  methods  of  this  so-called  octo- 
pus of  the  north,  for  the  goods  of  the 
free  trader,  the  priest  and  the  in- 
dependant trapper  are  carried  for- 
ward at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods 
of  the  Company  itself,  and  with 
preference  to  none. 

Closely  affiliated  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  north  as  the  old  time  com- 
pany has  been,  it  has  adapted  itself 
to  existing  conditions  rather  than 
attempted  any  reform,  so  that,  in 
territory  where  they  still  enjoy  a 
mononoly  of  trade,  we  find  the  In- 
dians trapping  and  trading  as  they 
did  a  hundred  years  ago  and  follow- 
ing their  tribal  customs  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Columbus.  They  still 
make  medicine  and  hang  a  thimble 
in  a  tree  before  they  start  on  a  bear 
hunt,  and  the  boom  of  their  Tom- 
Toms  may  be  heard  along  the  silent 
waters  as  they  whirl  in  their  mystic 
dances  by  the  light  of  the  waxing 
moon.  Their  clothing  is  for  the 
most  part  that  of  the  white  man, 
except  for  the  beaded  moccasins,  but 
their  life  is  the  care-free  life  of  the 
savage.  The  woods  adjacent  to  the 
waterways  supply  them  meat  in 
abundance  and  for  the  balance  of 
their  ration  they  draw  upon  the 


creeks  and  lakes  for  fish — such  fish 
as  we  seldom  see. 

At  the  Company's  post  at  Red 
River,  far  beyond  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion, one  may  still  see  the  old-time 
system  of  barter  worked  out  by  the 
factor  and  the  Indian. 

In  the  late  summer,  or  early  fall, 
an  Indian  approaches  the  factor  and 
explains  that  now  he  is  ready  to  go 
to  his  trapping  ground  and  wants  to 
get  some  "debt."  He  then  proceeds 
to  purchase  at  will  from  the  Com- 
pany's stock,  clothing,  traps,  and 
ammunition,  and  perhaps  a  few 
pounds  of  flour,  with  bacon  sufficient 
to  carry  him  to  his  trapping  ground. 
Of  the  purchase  value  he  knows  no- 
thing— and  cares  less — he  wants  the 
goods,  and  gets  them — that  is  all. 
He  then  disappears,  with  his  tee-pee, 
his  family  and  his  swarm  of  dogs. 
He  is  not  heard  from  again,  nor 
thought  of  until  his  return,  about 
New  Year's,  but  far  away,  up  on 
the  head  waters  of  some  of  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  river,  where  boiling 
springs  keep  open  water  for  the  mink 
and  otter  as  well  as  for  the  deer  and 
moose,  he  has  pitched  his  canlp  and 
is  busy,  trapping  and  hunting,  hunt- 
ing and  trapping,  first  for  fur  and 
then  for  meat,  for  while  the  richly 
furred  pelts  are  gathered  in  by  ones 
and  twos,  the  ravenous  cravings  of 
a  brood  of  children  and  a  hoard  of 
dogs  make  constant  inroads  on  his 
time. 

But,  be  it  known,  that  when  he 
hunts  he  hunts,  and  when  he  traps 
he  traps,  but  he  never  confounds  the 
two  occupations  and  always  the  work 
is  evenly  apportioned  between  him 
and  his  partner — the  squaw. 

While  he  works  the  trap  line  she 
does  the  skinning,  stretching,  fleshing 
and  if  needs  be,  the  tanning  of  the 
pelts.  When  the  Indian  hunts  he 
simply  shoulders  his  rifle  and  strikes 
off  into  the  woods.  The  squaw 
catches  up  the  dogs,  hitches  them  to 
the  toboggan  and  follows  up  his  trail 
and  is  usually  on  the  ground  to  help 
cut  up  the  meat  by  the  time  the 
Indian  has  made  a  kill. 

They  now  eat  in  common,  the  dogs 
of  the  offal  and  the  Indian  and  his 
squaw  of  the  new  killed  meat,  some- 
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times  raw  and  sometimes  warmed 
over  a  fire  kindled  in  the  snow. 

And  after  the  return  to  camp  the 
occupation  of  eating  never  ceases 
day  or  night  until  the  carcass  is  con- 
sumed. There  are  no  set  hours  for 
meals  but  each  member  of  the  family 
cooks  and  eats  at  will,  and  if  there 
be  other  families  in  the  camp,  they 
eat  also, '  for  the  Indian  is  a  true 
socialist — what  one  has,  no  other 
one  must  want — all  good  comes  from 
Manitou  arid  so  is  owned  in  common. 

But  when  the  snow  becomes  too 
deep  for  trapping  arid  the  running 
water  is  reduced  to  tiny  airholes  he 
strikes  his  tee-pee,  packs  his  catch 
and  makes  ready  for  his  trip  back  to 
the  post.  And  now  is  explained  the 
multitude  of  dogs  for  to  every  one 
of  them  is  assigned  a  load.  Some 
are  hitched  to  the  toboggans  while 
others  are  loaded  with  little  packs 
and  all  join  in  the  work  of  trans- 
portation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  unpacked  back  in  the  whole  pro- 
cession will  be  that  of  the  old  buck, 
who  stalks  ahead  on  his  long,  narrow 
snow-shoes,  breaking  the  trail  for 
those  behind  him. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  these  mid- 
winter treks  is  the  fact  that  though 
they  travel  in  the  most  bitter  cold 
and  are  very  often  not  too  warmly 
clad,  yet  actual  discomfort  seems  to 
be  unknown.  At  night  they  scoop 
out  a  hole  in  the  snow,  fill  in  the  space 
with  brush,  build  up  a  fire  and  sleep 
around  it,  apparently  without  dis- 
comfort, though  wrapped  in  a  single 
blanket. 

Arrived  back  at  the  post  the  matter 
of  barter  is  taken  up  at  once.  The 
Indian  lays  his  catch  upon  the  counter 
of  the  rude  log  trading  post  and"the 
factor  plucks  and  shakes  and  sets 
aside  at  will  until  the  debt  at  stake 
is  satisfied.  Then  comes  the  matter 
of  trade. 

The  Indian  takes  a  shirt,  valued 
at,  say,  two  dollars  and  the  factor 
sets  aside  a  pelt,  valued  at  say, 
eighteen  dollars.  The  Indian  next 
chooses  a  sash  for  his  waist,  value, 
say,  one  dollar  and  a  half,  but  the 
factor  stands  pat  and  continues  to 
trade  on  the  pelt  until  the  value  of 
the  skin  is  given  and  here,  as  else- 


where, the  motto  applies,  for  the 
Indian  gets  value  for  value. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  supplies 
were  brought  by  York  Boat  across  the 
old  northern  water-way  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  the  value  of  a  gun  was 
twelve  skins.  The  value  of  the  same 
skin  to-day  is  four  guns  and  yet  the 
rule  applies. 

With  the  white  trapper  a  different 
rule  is  followed,  for,  to  our  shame 
be  it  said,  the  same  line  of  credit  cannot 
be  given  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian. 
The  Indian,  before  he  has  been  tam- 
pered with  by  the  white  man,  never 
fails  to  pay  his  debt;  but  a  white  man 
feels  very  little  sense  of  obligation 
over  his;  so  it  follows  that  the  white 
trapper  buys  his  grub  stake  and 
pays  for  it  and  works  his  trap  line 
very  much  like  the  Indian,  but  with  this 
difference — the  white  irian  goes  out 
much  earlier  in  the  year  to  select 
his  ground,  and  very  often  chooses 
a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  some 
Indian;  for  the  white  man  seldom 
knows  and  never  cares,  that  the 
choicest  trapping  grounds  in  the 
north  have  been  held  in  line  of  suc- 
cession among  the  Indians  and  hand- 
ed down  from  father  to  son  since  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

Having  chosen  his  ground  he 
builds  himself  a  comfortable  log  cabin 
at  a  point  that  can  be  reached  by 
canoe;  and  at  distances  of  one  day's 
travel,  in  a  wide-flung  circle  covering 
a  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles, 
he  builds  a  series  of  little  huts,  or 
dug-outs  that  will  protect  him  from 
the  cold.  At  each  of  these  emergency 
camps  he  makes  a  cache  of  food  and 
then  he  is  ready  for  business. 

Leaving  his  headquarters  cabin  on 
the  lake  or  river  as  *he  day  is  dawn- 
ing, he  works  his  way  along  the  trail 
already  blazed,  to  camp  number  one, 
setting  his  traps  as  he  goes.  He 
reaches  his  little  shelter  by  nightfall 
and  there  camps.  Next  morning  he 
starts  for  camp  number  two  and  so 
on  around  the  circle  until  he  reaches 
headquarters  camp  again.  And  in 
the  same  way  he  works  his  trap  line, 
in  the  bitter  cold  and  snow.  But 
thanks  to  his  warmer  clothing  and 
the  more  modern  methods  that  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  work,  he 
very  often  outplays  his  dusky  brother 
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at  his  own  game.  But  when  he 
comes  to  trade,  he  does  so  on  a  par 
with  his  Indian  competitor. 

He  has  his  catalogue  of  prices  from 
Funstons,  or  some  of  the  other  fur 
houses,  and  this  he  compares  with 

E rices  quoted  by  the  factor  and  later 
y  the  free  traders  and  fur  buyers 
who  scour  the  countiy  with  dog 
teams,  and  his  furs  are  sold  to  the 
best  advantage  without  prejudice 
from  any  official  of  the  Hudson's  Bay. 

And  a  word  about  the  white  trap- 
per's personality  in  passing.  We  are 
apt  to  imagine  a  personage  of  the 
type  described  in  the  dime  novels  of 
a  decade  ago,  shunning  his  kind  when 
possible  and  speaking  a  strange  verna- 
cular, who  lives  in  a  den  in  the  wilder- 
ness, reeking  in  rags  and  tilth.  But 
the  more  modern  pioneers  of  the 
north  are  on  the  frontier  from  choice, 
as  Boone  and  Crocket  were,  and 
have  carried  there  the  imprint  of 


their  earlier  environments. 

A  man  who  was  a  short  time  ago 
a  mining  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  trapped 
last  winter  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Paddle  River.  Another  who  had 
won  his  sheep  skin  is  a  trader  farther 
down;  while  if  one  passes  the  falls 
of  the  lower  Peace  he  may  find,  con- 
tentedly fishing  from  a  bark  canoe 
in  the  quiet  waters  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Red  River  a  man  who, 
after  ten  years  in  the  wilderness,  still 
fakes  the  classics  on  an  old,  one- 
lunged  guitar. 

Why  are  they  here?  God  knows. 
Certainly  not  from  necessity.  But 
whatever  their  antecedents  or 
whatever  their  personality,  the  factors 
and  officials  of  the  "Company  of 
adventurers"  meet  them  all  on  a 
common  plane,  and  while  demanding 
a  like  measure,  give  in  return  "Skin 
for  Skin." 


THE  CACHE  THIEF 


P.  W.  Parkinson 


"TT'S  no  use,  Joe,  we  can't  make 
I  the  cache  to-night.  Might  as 
well  make  camp  right  here  be- 
fore it  gets  too  dark.  We've  done 
pretty  well  to-day,  considerin'  the 
condition  of  the  trail." 

"Camp,  nothing!  No  matches,  no 
tea,  half  enough  grub.  A  fine  camp 
we  can  make.  I'm  going  on.  There 
is  everything  in  that  cache  that  we 
need  and  I  can  find  it  after  dark  all 
right." 

"Now,  don't  be  a  fool,  Joe.  I've 
got  a  few  matches  left.  I  didn't 
tell  you  for  I  knew  you'd  be  wantin' 
'em  to  have  a  smoke.  I  had  a  feelin' 
all  day  that  we  wouldn't  make  the 
cache  so  I  saved  'em.  We've  got 
enough  grub  to  hold  us  and  we  can 
mebbe  snare  a  rabbit  or  two  to-night. 
It  sure  is  h  — -  to  be  out  of  cart- 
ridges." 

"Lots  of  them  in  the  cache,  Sam. 
Four  boxes,  and  tea,  grub  and  to- 
bacco.   Better  come  on." 

"I've  lived  in  this  country  a  sight 
longer  than  you,  Joe,  and  I  say  camp. 


The  chances  are  too  d   long. 

I'm  strong  for  campin'  right  here, 
an'  then  there's  the  wolves." 

Joe  stared  thoughtfully  at  his  left 
moccasin  as  if  he  detected  something 
wrong  with  it,  a  scowl  on  his  not 
unhandsome,  weather-beaten  face. 
Suddenly  he  got  up  off  the  log  he  was 
sitting  on  and  unslung  the  light  pack 
from  his  back. 

"You're  right,  Sam,"  he  said. 
"You  know  this  country  better  than 
I  do.  We'll  camp,  but  Lord  I  would 
like  to  see  the  inside  of  that  cache. 
Tea,  tobacco,  grub!  Give  me  that 
axe4,  Sam.  You  clean  away  the  snow. 
I  guess  over  behind  that  big  rock  is 
as  good  a  place  as  any.  What  do 
you  think?" 

"Now  you're  talking  sense,  Joe. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  inside  of  that  cache 
too,  but  it'll  keep  till  mornin',  I  guess. 
We'll  just  throw  up  a  shelter  here 
and  I'll  set  a  few  snares  and  mebbe 
we'll  have  a  bunny  for  breakfast." 

Sam  set  to  work  industriously 
clearing  the  camp  site  of  snow.  Then 
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with  his  belt  axe  he  gathered  a  pile 
of  feathery  balsam  boughs  for  "soften- 
ing." The  blows  of  Joe's  large  axe 
were  making  the  woods  ring  as  he 
gathered  material  for  the  lean-to. 
Inside  of  half  an  hour  the  camp  was 
completed',  a  fire  roaring  just  in  front 
of  the  open  side.  Sam  was  preparing 
supper  from  their  scant  supply  of 
provisions  while  Joe  was  cutting  a 
goodly  supply  of  firewood  for  the 
night. 

"Supper's  ready,  Joe!"  sang  out 
Sam,  cheerfully.  Guess  you've  enough 
wood  for  the  night.  It's  pretty  cold 
though,"  he  added,  surveying  the 
camp  thoughtfully,  "better  have  too 
much  than  not  enough.  Let  me  give 
you  a  hand." 

Another  five  minutes  nearly  dou- 
bled the  pile  of  wood1,  then  the  two 
men  attacked  the  meal.  They  de- 
voured the  small  quantity  of  baking 
powder  biscuits  and  venison  hungrily 
to  the  last  crumb,  washing  it  down 
with  a  cup  of  hot  water. 

"Just  about  half  enough,"  com- 

Elained  Joe,  "and  nothing  left  for 
reakfast.    Lots  in  the  cache  though. 
We'll  have  a  good  dinner  you  bet." 

"Funny  how  scarce  game  is  in 
this  part  of  the  country  in  the  winter 
time,"  remarked  Sam  as  he  put  away 
the  few  dishes  of  which  their  outfit 
boasted.  "Now  over  by  our  main 
camp  a  feller  can  get  a  moose  most 
any  time;  and  it's  the  same  back  by 
Crooked  Creek.  Of  coarse  I  know 
it's  because  there's  no  shelter  in  this 
God-forsaken  neck  of  the  woods. 
How  much  fur  do  you  say  there  is 
in  that  cache,  Joe?" 

"Must  be  all  of  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth,  Sam.  We  must  take  that 
back  to  camp  with  us  this  trip.  As 
it's  mostly  marten  it's  not  heavy." 

"Yep.  Share  that  last  bit  of  baccy 
with  me,  Joe,  like  a  good  sport.  I'm 
croaking  for  a  few  drags  out  of  my 
old  pipe." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Joe  between 
puffs,  "I  never  realized  what  a  com- 
fort tobacco  really  was  until  I  came 
up  into  this  country.  In  the  city 
smoking  is  more  of  a  fad  than  any- 
thing else.  At  least  it  is  among  the 
young  fellers  anyway.  But  up  here 
it  is  just  the  last  thing  in  solid  com- 
fort.   When  everything  is  fixed  for 
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the  night  and  a  fellow  is  as  comfort- 
able as  he  can  make  himself  then 
he  needs  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  to  help 
him  appreciate  it." 

"I  only  wish  there  was  more  of  it 
to-night,"  said  Sam,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  putting  it 
away.  "Well,  I  am  going  to  put 
out  a  few  snares  and  then  turn  in. 
I'm  as  tired  as  a  foxhound  to-night." 

During  Sam's  absence  Joe  unpack- 
ed the  blankets  and  spread  them  on 
the  'softenin'.  Then  he  fixed  up  the 
fire  for  the  night  and  when  Sam  re- 
turned he  found  him  tucked  away 
snugly  between  the  blankets. 

"There's  more  than  me  tired  to- 
night, it  seems,"  remarked  Sam.  "I 
just  put  out  three,"  he  added,  re- 
ferring to  the  snares.  "Good  places 
should  have  a  bunny  in  the  mornin' 
if  they  run  at  all." 

"They'll  run  all  right.  It's  just 
the  night  for  'em,"  came  drowsily 
from  the  blankets.  Shut  up  now 
you  old  beggar,  I  want  to  get  to  sleep 
so  I  can  be  up  bright  and  early  in 
the  morning  and  get  to  that  cache. 
Tobacco,  tea,  grub!  Oh  ye  gods  and 
little  fishes!" 

Sam  took  off  his  moccasins,  slipped 
out  of  his  coat  and  joined  his  partner 
between  the  blankets,  carefully  tuck- 
ing them  in  around  the  edges  to  keep 
out  the  intense  biting  cold. 

Joe  did  not  waste  much  time  in 
getting  to  sleep,  a  fact  which  his  deep, 
regular  breathing  gave  evidence  to. 
Sam,  however,  lay  awake  for  some 
time.  Both  men  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  few  moments  around  the 
fire,  perhaps,  before  turning  in  but 
for  the  lack  of  tobacco.  Whatever 
prejudiced  people  may  say,  and  with 
reason,  perhaps,  about  the  'filthy 
weed'  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  a  great  comfort  in  the  wilderness, 
a  luxury  which  men  look  forward  to 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  to  their 
meals,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal 
when  one  considers  the  tremendous 
appetite  which  the  Northern  air 
creates. 

Dead,  uncanny,  awe-inspiring  sil- 
ence reigned,  broken  only  by  the 
occasional  rifle-like  report  of  a  tree 
surrendering  to  the  grip  of  the  frost. 
A  big  white  Northern  hare  hopped 
silently  out  from  the  shelter  of  the 
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Scrubby  spruce  into  the  ghostly  moon- 
light, twitched  his  nose  and  wriggled 
his  big  ears  a  moment  or  two,  then 
hopped  on,  the  wilderness  swallowing 
him  up.  A  fox  yapped  sharply  over 
on  the  hillside,  his  short,  quick  bark 
sounding  clearly  on  the  keen  tense 
air,  although  he  was  fully  a  half  mile 
distant. 

Another  rabbit,  his  eyes  popping 
out  in  terror,  broke  from  the  shelter 
of  the  woods  and  came  straight  for 
the  camp,  his  mighty  hind  legs  driv- 
ing him  through  the  snow  at  trem- 
endous speed.  When  nearly  half 
way  across  the  open  space  he  doubled 
and  kicked  himself  into  the  shadow 
of  the  spruces. 

Not  six  feet  behind,  making  re- 
markable progress  through  the  snow, 
despite  his  short  legs,  came  the  object 
of  his  terror.  His  long  sinuous  body 
bending  and  straightening  like  a  piece 
of  whalebone,  his  head  thrown  back, 
his  eyes  ablaze  and  an  ugly  snarl 
disfiguring  his  small,  cruel  mouth, 
the  weasel  hurled  himself  after  the 
rabbit  into  the  gloom.  A  moment  of 
silence,  followed  by  a  terrorized  wail 
from  the  rabbit,  then  the  deadly 
silence  of  the  winter  woods.  Sam 
knew  the  story.  Another  tragedy 
of  the  wilderness  had  been  enacted. 

"Roll  out,"  roared  Sam  boister- 
ously. Come  on  if  you're  so  anxious 
to  see  that  cache.  I've  been  up 
for  an  hour." 

"You're  a  liar,"  retorted  Joe 
affably.  "I  have  been  watching  you 
get  the  grub,  ready  all  the  time, 
you  haven't  been  up  more  than  ten 
minutes." 

"Lazy  dog.  I'd  have  pulled  you 
out  of  there  by  your  hair  if  I'd  known 
that,"  grumbled  Sam,  eyeing  his  big 
partner  belligerently,  "I've  a  mighty 
good  notion  to  dig  into  you  yet." 

"Sail  right  into  it  then  you  old 
blowhard.  I'm  pretty  weak  for  want 
of  grub  but  I  guess  you  are  no  better 
off  yourself  unless  you've  got  some 
grub  cached  and  I  wouldn't  put  that 
past  you." 

"Got  two  bunnies,  all  right,"  de- 
clared Sam  triumphantly.  "Told  you 
so." 

"Must  have  been  sick  ones  if  they 
blundered  into  your  snares.  Now, 
if  I  had  set  'em  " 


"You'd  have  got  a  double  catch  in 

'em  all,  I  suppose,  you're  so  d  

smart.    I  was  catchin'  rabbits." 

"When  I  was  running  around  the 
city  in  rompers  I  knew  that  but  it 
takes  some  people  a  long  time  to 
learn." 

"Oh  quit  your  chinning  and  roll 
out.  You  were  in  an  awful  hurry 
last  night." 

"All  right  Sam,  just  as  you  say. 
You  know  I  never  disobey  you.  This 
nest  is  pretty  comfy  though,  Sam. 
Didn't  you  find  it  quite  an  effort 
to  crawl  out  into  the  cold,  cold  world. 
Come  now>  'fess  up.'  " 

"  'Taint  cold  this  morning,  not 
more  than  about  ten  below  at  the 
most  I'd  say.  Just  nice  for  travel- 
ling.   Get  a  move  on." 

"All  right,  Sir  Sam,"  said  Joe  in 
mock  respect.  "Look  outi  I'm  com- 
ing." 

There  was  a  commotion  among 
the  blankets  and.  Joe,  hitting  the 
ground  or  rather  the  snow,  nearly 
ten  feet  distant,  bounded  away 
through  the  fluffy  whiteness  in  great 
space-eating  bounds.  Circling  at  the 
edge  of  the  little  clearing  he  came 
romping  back  into  the  camp  like  a 
big,  playful  puppy  tor  all  the  world. 

"Just  as  good  as  a  shower  bath," 
he  explained  as  he  shook  the  powdery 
snow  from  his  sox  and  proceeded  to 
don  his  footgear. 

"Wonder  how  Charlie  is  getting 
along,  Sam,"  enquired  Joe,  referring 
to  the  third  member  of  their  partner- 
ship, a  Cree  Indian,  who  had  stayed 
behind  at  the  home  camp  to  run  the 
few  short  "lines"  they  still  had  out, 
and  look  after  things  in  general. 
Sam  and  Joe  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull  that  comes  on  the  trap-line  in 
mid-winter  were  just  returning  from 
the  usual  trip  across  to  the  Crooked 
Creeks  camp,  taking  with  them  an 
outfit  consisting  of  traps,  grub,  cook- 
ing utensils,  bedding,  etc.  for  one 
man,  for  it  was  their  custom  to  split 
up  in  the  spring,  one  of  them,  usually 
Charlie,  going  over  to  trap  the  Crook- 
ed Creek  country. 

They  found  it  the  better  way  to 
transport  the .  bulk  of  the  outfit  in 
the  winter  as  the  trail  was  in  better 
shape  then  than  later  in  the  season, 
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even  if  the  snow  was  a  little  light 
and  fluffy. 

On  this  particular  occasion  they 
had  left  the  dogs  at  the  home  camp 
as  the  trail  was  in  poor  condition 
for  dog  travel. 

Although  the  amount  of  stuff  to 
be  transported  was  not  great,  as 
Charlie  going  over  in  late  winter 
had  only  a  few  weeks  to  put  in,  yet 
the  dogs,  of  course,  made  the  trip 
easier,  packing  being  a  very  objec- 
tionable means  of  transporting  even 
to  old-timers.  Sam  knew,  however, 
that  the  dogs  would  be  only  a  detri- 
ment to  them  on  this  trip  and  de- 
cided on  the  tump-line. 

It  was  about  a  five  days'  trip  from 
their  main  camp  on  the  Wasicsinabi 
across  to  Crooked  Creek.  It  may 
seem  foolish  of  them  to  try  and  work 
a  system  of  this  kind  when  Wasic- 
sinabi could  have  supplied  ample 
work  for  all  three  throughout  the 
entire  season  but  by  giving  this  fam- 
ous trapping  ground  a  'whirl'  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  then  easing 
off  on  it  by  one  of  their  number  tak- 
ing up  duties  on  Crooked  Creek, 
the  chances  of  robbing  the  former 
were  lessened  while  at  the  same  time 
they  obtained  just  as  large  a  catch 
and  held  a  claim  to  both  of  these 
territories. 

Charlie,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
looked  after  Crooked  Creek.  He 
also  stayed  there  a  few  weeks  in  the 
fall  to  give  the  impression  of  per- 
manent occupancy. 

"Will  we  make  the  cache  by  noon 
do  you  think,  Sam?" 

"We  ought  to,  'less  you  play  out 
or  I  bust  a  leg  or  something." 

"Of  course  you  couldn't  play  out, 
but  I  can  travel  farther  on  one  meal 
a  day  than  you  can  on  three." 

"If  you  were  cookin'  'em  a  feller' d 
do  better  on  one  than  on  three.  The 
extra  two'd  only  be  a  detriment  to 
him,  anyway.  When  I  was  your 
age-" 

"Never  mind  any  of  that  'When 
I  was  a  boy'  stuff,  Sam.  All  you 
old-timers  must  have  been  wonderful 
boys.  Why—" 

"Wouldn't  have  to  be  much  to  be 
better  than  the  raisin'  generation." 

|]Ever  see  me  licked,  Sam?" 

"No,  but  there  ain't  no  more  of 


these  old-timers  I  speak  of,  like  my- 
self, that  are  young  yet,  they  all 
got  old,  same  as  me." 

Sam  snorted.  "You  need  a  breath- 
in'  spell  bad  as  I  do;  I  guess.  Say," 
he  continued  as  he  picked  off  his 
snow-shoes  and  wriggled  the  circula- 
tion back  into  his  toes.  "Think 
we'd  better  take  Charlie's  fall  catch 
out  of  the  cache.  It  would  be  safe 
enough  where  it  is  but  Charl5e  might 
as  well  take  it  when  he  comes  through 
and  have  it  altogether  here,  or  at 
least  at  Crooked  Creek,  eh?  He 
won't  have  much  of  a  load  of  sup- 
plies." 

Sam  pulled  out  his  pipe,  drew 
through  it  to  clean  the  stem,  then 
remembering  they  had  no  tobacco 
he  quickly  slipped  it  away  again 
and  looked  up  to  see  if  his  action  had 
been  noticed. 

Joe  was  regarding  him  with  an 
amused  expression  on  his  face. 

"What  would  you  give  for  a  few 
slices  off  an  oily  old  plug  of  T.  and  B. 
Sam?"  he  enquired. 

"Huh  Never  miss  the  stuff.  Go- 
ing to  quit,  anyway." 

"When  you  cash  in,  eh?  Bet  you'd 
give  all  the  fur  that  is  in  that  cache 
for  a  good  smoke.    What's  the  time?" 

Sam  consulted  a  heavy  silver 
watch. 

"A  quarter  to  ten.  We'll  start 
at  ten  and  make  the  cache  in  two 
hours." 

I'm  going  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  lake 
and  try  for  some  fish  when  we  get 
back,"  Joe  remarked,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence.  "Haven't  had  a 
taste  of  fish  for  two  weeks." 

"You  must  be  feelin'  the  need  of 
'em,  they're  great  brain  fodder,  you 
know." 

"I  was  thinking  of  you,  Sam,  when 
I  said  that.  You're  getting  that  far 
away  look  again." 

"Shut  up,  you  don't  know  the 
need  of  brain  grub  because  you  aint 
got  no  brains.  I  got  some,  even  if 
they  are  sort  of  weak." 

"Hungry,  Sam?" 

"I  could  eat  a  ton  moose,  horns, 
hoofs  and  all." 

"Come  on  then,  let's  get  moving 
and  rob  that  cache." 

Slipping  on  their  snow-shoes  and 
adjusting  the  packs  the  pair  made  a 
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start,  Joe  in  the  lead,  his  long  legs 
setting  a  terrific  pace.  For  the  next 
hour  and  a  half  they  travelled  in 
silence.  Presently  the  trail  left  the 
ridge  by  way  of  a  short,  steep  ravine, 
descending  into  the  stream  bed  be- 
low, which  was  no  other  than  the 
Wasicsinabi  itself. 

"Three  days  by  canoe  from  here," 
said  Sam. 

"Yep,  and  two  and  a  half  'cross 
country  by  the  trail.  There's  the 
big  lone  pine,  Sam.  The  cache  is 
right  at  the  foot  of  her,  eh  Sam? 
Tobacco,  tea,  grub.  Come  on,  Sam. 
Looks  for  all  the  world  like  smoke. 
Joe.  Joe,  look,  to  the  right  of  the 
pine." 

"It  is  smoke.  Must  be  some  one 
making  themselves  at  home  at  our 
cache.  All  the  better,  we'll  have 
company  for  our  blow-out." 

A  half  mile  further  down  the  stream 
they  came  to  the  sign  Joe  had  nailed 
to  a  white  birch  tree  which  read, 
"Cache,  help  yourself." 

The  finger  on  the  sign  pointed  up 
a  narrow,  steep  trail  running  up 
toward  the  solitary  pine.  Up  this 
Joe  made  his  way  at  a  pace  that  left 
Sam,  eager  though  he  was,  far  in 
the  rear.  Joe  disappeared  on  to  the 
flat  above.  A  moment  of  silence 
then — a  bull-like  roar  came  down  to 
Sam  and  Joe  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  incline  again. 

"Sam,"  he  said,  with  deliberation, 
"some  one  has  robbed  our  cache." 

"Eh  what?"  muttered  Sam  weakly. 

Joe  met  him  halfway  up  the  hill. 

"Wolves?"  Sam  asked  quietly. 

"Wolves  nothing,"  shouted  Joe. 
Come  and  see.  He  led  the  way  back 
to  the  cache.  "There  you  are,"  he 
shouted,  with  an  expressive  sweep  of 
his  arm  indicating  the  remains  of 
the  cache,  tracks,  etc.  that  told  the 
tale  plainer  than  words.  Does  that 
look  like  wolves  were  to  blame?' 

Sam  surveyed  the  scene  thought- 
fully for  some  time,  then  started 
around  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Joe, 
after  watching  him  a  few  moments, 
suddenly  seemed  to  go  insane  with 
rage  and  disappointment.  He  raved 
and  cursed  like  a  madman,  stamping 
and  striking  at  everything  that  came 
in  his  way.    Sam  paid  not  the  slight- 


est attention  to  him,  going  on  about 
his  business  as  if  he  were  alone. 

The  cache  was  an  exceptionally 
good  one,  being  built  after  the  plan 
of  a  low-set,  windowless  cabin,  about 
six  feet  long  by  perhaps  five  wide, 
with  a  well  pitched  "scoop"  roof  set 
on  a  three-foot  wall,  composed  of 
medium  sized  logs.  The  only  open- 
ing consisted  of  a  door  of  three  inch 
hewn  planks,  hung  on  massive  wooden 
hinges  and  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  end  of  the  building.  A  pole 
floor  afforded  ample  protection  from 
dampness  while  a  hanging  shelf  made 
a  safe  place  to  store  goods  liable  to 
damage  from  rodents.  A  different 
sort  of  affair  .this  from  the  ordinary 
raised  platform  cache  indeed. 

Locks  being  unknown  in  the  North 
it  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  the 
thief  to  gain  an  entrance.  He  had 
evidently  made  good  use  of  this 
advantage  for  not  an  article  of  value 
remained. 

"Come,  Joe,  that's  no  good,"  re- 
monstrated Sam  at  last.  This  thief 
aint  been  gone  more'n  two  hours. 
Look  at  these  tracks,  they're  fairly 
steamin'.  And  look  at  that  fire. 
There's  just  one  thing  for  us  to  do 
and  that's  go  after  him  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

"After  us  caching  that  grub  and 
then  being  storm  bound  over  at  the 
Creek  and  coming  back  to  a  scene 
like  that,  needing  everything  that 
was  in  that  cache  and  more,  it's 
enough  to  drive  a  man  insane." 

"You  aint  a  kid  are  you?"  sneered 
old  Sam.  Well  then  get  around  and 
get  doing  something.  We're  going 
after  him." 

"What  could  we  do  after  we  over- 
took him?"  exclaimed  Joe.  We  have 
no  cartridges  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
heeled." 

"Knife  the  wretched  thief  while 
he's  asleep  1"  snapped  Sam. 

"If  he  don't  see  us  first, — but  come 
on.  It's  the  only  thing  left.  The 
trail's  in  bad  shape  for  heavy  loads 
and  we  are  travelling  light,  worse 
luck.  We  can  overtake  him  by  night 
and  maybe  get  a  chance  like  you 
said." 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  a  start. 
The  trail  was  very  plain  in  the  loose, 
powdery  snow,  showing  where  the 
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overloaded  sleigh  had  ploughed  and 
wallowed  along  heavily. 

"He  has  lots  of  dogs,"  remarked 
Sam.    "Eight  anyway." 

"We'll  get  him,"  was  all  Joe  said. 

For  the  next  three  hours  the  pair 
travelled  at  a  man-killing  pace.  The 
thief  was  holding  in  a  northerly 
direction  and  despite  his  heavy  load 
was  making  good  time.  The  trail, 
however,  was  getting  fresher  all  the 
time.  Sam,  who  was  leading  then, 
noticed  that  the  snow  was  still  falling 
into  the  depression  at  times.  Draw- 
ing up  presently  and  turning  to  Joe 
he  whispered: 

"He  aint  more'n  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead.  We'd  better  just  let 
him  keep;  that  lead  on  us.  It  will 
be  dark  in  a  little  while  and  he  will 
go  into  camp.  Then  we  can  do  the 
dirty  work.  I  don't  think  he  sus- 
pects we  are  after  him  and  so  he 
won't  be  on  the  lookout.  If  he  is, 
we're  done." 

"That's  what,"  agreed  Joe  em- 
phatically. "I'd  give  fifty  dollars  for 
a  shell  for  that  old  cannon  of  mine." 

"You'd  be  safe  in  offerin'  a  million. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  bluff  him." 

"You  ought  to  know  better  than 
that,  Sam,"  reproved  Joe.  "He 
knows  what  the  penalty  is  and  would 
take  a  chance  on  running  for  it.  No, 
bluffing  would  be  no  use.  He  would 
surely  call  a  show-down." 

"What  about  the  dogs?" 

"By  the  powers,  that's  so." 

"Well,  we've  got  to  take  a  chance. 
It's  likely  he  gave  them  a  good  feed 
out  of  our  grub  and  in  that  case  they 
will  be  coiled  up  four  feet  under  the 
snow  and  won't  bother." 

"Correct,  Joe,  you  are  getting  to 
have  some  sense.  Come  on,  we'll 
just  follow  on  easy  like." 

Fifteen  minutes  more  of  cautious 
travel  revealed  the  gleam  of  a  camp- 
fire  in  the  fast  gathering  gloom.  Sam 
pulled  up  and  faced  his  partner. 

"Told  you  so,"  he  exclaimed  softly. 
"He  must  think  he's  pretty  safe, 
going  into  camp  at  dusk.  We'll 
wait  a  while  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  settle  down.  Hope  the  dogs  all 
over-eat  and  camp  down  good  and 
deep  in  the  snow." 

"A  man  that  will  rob  a  cache  don't 
usually  over-feed  his  dogs,"  growled 


Joe.  The  low-down  thief,  shooting's 
too  good  for  him." 

Pulling  out  their  knives  the  two 
set  to  work  very  cautiously,  ripping 
off  feathery  balsam  tips.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  had  been 
gathered  they  piled  them  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  dense  clump  of 
the  same  trees,  spread  their  blankets 
and  sat  down. 

"We're  a  little  too  close,"  acknow- 
ledged Sam,  still  if  he  feeds  those 
cursed  dogs  they'll  settle  down  and 
won't  bother.  He's  down  in  the 
ravine  and  won't  hardly  oome  up 
here." 

Joe  sat  idly  whittling  a  tiny  twig 
with  his  huge  knife,  evidently  deep 
in  thought.  The  dusk  deepened  into 
night,  the  hard,  bright  Northern 
stars  appeared  one  by  one.  Away 
over  on  the  mountainside  a  wolfs 
howl  quavered  on  the  still  night  air, 
the  gathering  call  of  the  pack. 

An  hour — two  hours,  passed.  The 
two  men  had  been  sitting  almost 
motionless,  each  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Well  they  knew  the 
chances  they  were  taking,  the  odds 
were  all  with  the  thief  and  they  could 
only  hope  he  did  not  know  of  their 
helpless  plight. 

"What  about  it?"  asked  Joe. 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  ready  if 
you  are." 

"Come  on  then." 

They  rose  noiselessly.  Sam  took 
the  lead  and  they  went  wading  slowly 
through  the  light  snow,  their  bodies 
bent  nearly  double,  every  nerve 
tense.  The  short  but  extremely  dan- 
gerous distance  down  the  ravine  side 
was  soon  covered  and  with  bated 
breath  they  drew  up  behind  the 
spruces  that  sheltered  the  camp  of 
the  cache  thief.  Not  a  dog  stirred, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  scene.  The  smoke  from 
the  nearby  burned-out  fire  sailed 
straight  upward,  column-like.  Sam 
drew  his  partner  over  to  him,  until 
his  lips  were  pressed  against  his  ear 
and  breathed: 

"Not  a  dog  heard  us.  Must  have 
rolled  in  a  long  time  ago.  Fire's 
almost  out."  He  stood  in  thought 
a  moment,  then  said: 

"You  go  round  these  bushes  that 
way  and  I'll  go  this  way.    He's  only 
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apt  to  hear  one  of  us  at  once  and 
when  he  turns  that  way  the  other 
can  seize  him  before  he  gets  into 
action — mebbe." 

Without  a  word  Joe  moved  off. 
He  crawled  cautiously  around  the 
end  of  the  low-growing  spruces  and 
peered  through  the  gloom. 

Nothing  stirred. 

He  waited  quietly  until  Sam  ap- 
peared around  the  other  end,  then 
foot  by  foot  they  started  crawling 
toward  a  common  goal,  a  dark  blotch 
in  the  snow  they  knew  to  be  the 
sleeping  thief,  each  one  praying  an 
alert  dog  would  not  spoil  it  all. 

Slowly,  slowly  the  distance  be- 
tween them  narrowed.  Down  on  all 
fours  with  scarcely  more  than  their 
heads  visible  above  the  snow,  they 
pushed  their  way  toward  their  vic- 
tim. When  within,  perhaps,  ten  feet 
both  men,  as  if  moved  by  the  same 
impulse,  stopped  and  drew  their 
knives.  Again  they  proceeded,  slow- 
ly and  cautiously  as  before. 

Again  they  stopped.  Both  heads 
vwere  raised  a  few  inches  and  two 
pairs  of  eyes  looked  across  the  inter- 
vening space  in  blank  amazement. 
Neither  could  discern  the  other's 
face  in  the  darkness,  but  each  knew 
that  the  other  had  seen,  must  have 
seen  what  he,  himself,  saw. 

For,  despite  the  intense,  killing 
cold  the  thief  was  lying  on  top  of, 
not  between  the  blankets  What  did 
it  mean?  Was  he  watching  them? 
Had  he  been  watching  them  all  the 
time?  Did  he  know  how  utterly 
helpless  they  were? 

Suddenly  old  Sam  rose  to  his  feet 
and  waded  deliberately  across  the 
intervening  space,  then  Joe  wonder- 
ingly  did  likewise. 

"Dead,"  said  Sam,  shortly,  kick- 


ing the  already  rigid  shape  contempt- 
uously. 

"What  the   ?"   began  Joe, 

but  Sam  was  already  piling  fresh 
wood  on  the  fire  so  Joe  waited  with 
what  patience  he  could  to  see  that 
the  flames  would  reveal. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,"  en- 
quired Sam,  coming  back  after  the 
fire  had  begun  to  crackle  and  roar. 

He  seems  to  have   .    By  the 

powers,  come  on  Joe,  I  see  what's 
happened." 

"Meaning  what?"  asked  Joe,  be- 
wildered. 

"Come  here,"  commanded  Sam, 
squatting  beside  the  corpse.  "He 
just  finished  eatin'  didn't  he?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  what  was  he  eatin'?"  asked 
Sam  quietly. 

"Good  God,  my  poison  baits," 
bellowed  Joe,  picking  up  one  of  the 
strips  of  caribou  meat  that  were 
lying  about. 

"That's  what,"  agreed  Sam.  And 
after  this  thing  had  its  fill  the  dogs 
tried  a  few,  that's  what's  scattered 
them  around.  I  told  you  you'd  kill 
some  one  leaving  those  fool  things  in 
the  cache." 

"Well,  we  might  as  well  camp  here, 
Joe.  We'll  have  all  those  things 
you  were  wantin'  last  night,"  Sam 
continued  after  a  long  pause. 

Joe  jerked  himself  upright  as  if 
coming  out  of  a  trance. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "yes  of  course. 
We're  square  with  him.  Do  you 
know  him,  Sam? 

"Nope,  took  a  look  at  him  a  while 
ago,  never  saw  him  before." 

"Well,  may  the  same  thing  or 
worse  happen  to  every  cache  thief 
in  the  North.  Where  is  that  grub 
and  tea — and  tobacco?" 


A  CANADIAN  WOLF  STORY 


T.  S.  Scott 


IN  the  year  '94  I  was  surveying  in 
Northern  Manitoba.  We  were 
sub-dividing,  that  is  to  say,  the 
six  miles  square  townships  were  al- 
ready laid  out  and  we  were  laying 
them  off  into  square  miles  and  put- 
ting in  half  mile  posts  on  each  side 
of  our  square  miles  so  that  the  settlers 
could  find  what  quarter  section  they 
were  on. 

All  summer  we  had  gone  from 
place  to  place  as  directed  from  Ottawa 
to  accommodate  the  early  settlers 
who  naturally  are  grouped  in  certain 
desirable  townships  and  are  often 
writing  back  to  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces or  the  States  to  their  relatives 
or  acquaintances  recommending  them 
to  take  up  some  of  the  cheap  land. 

WTe  were  generally  camped  not 
longer  than  a  week  in  one  place  and 
had  delightful  camps  as  the  country 
is  well  watered.  Late  in  October 
we  moved  to  our  last  camp  for  the 
season  on  the  edge  of  the  Riding 
Mountains,  and  since  it  was  ,  sure  to 
be  really  cold  soon,  we  teamed  our 
outfit  down  to  the  River  bank  in 
thick  timber.  I  remember  my  own 
tent  was  tucked  up  against  a  steep 
bank  about  10  feet  high,  and  after 
it  got  banked  up  with  snow  it  was 
as  cozy  as  one  could  wish.  There 
were  two  of  us  in  a  seven  by  nine  foot 
tent.  We  had  a  sheet  iron  stove  and 
lots  of  wood.  I  had  a  four  point 
Hudson  Bay  blanket  and  two  moose 
skins,  so  though  the  thermometer 
dropped  to  26  degrees  below  zero 
about  the  end  of  November,  we  were 
quite  comfortable. 

The  stream  on  which  we  camped 
runs  in  a  general  way  North  and 
South,  but  is  almost  unbelievably 
crooked;  the  celebrated  Meander  can- 
not beat  it  very  much.  The  little 
river  is  only  about  the  width  of  a 
city  street,  and  the  valley  varies 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
wide.  One  of  our  east  and  west 
lines  crossed  it  a  mile  north  of  camp 
and  another  two  miles  north. 

One  afternoon  about  the  middle  of 
November  we  were  running  a  line  to 


the  East  boundary  of  the  Township. 
This  was  the  line  which  had  crossed 
the  river  two  miles  North  of  Camp, 
but  we  went  to  work  by  an  old  logging 
road  on  the  East* side  of  the  River, 
as  almost  any  trail  is  better  than 
walking  on  a  new  cut  line. 

About  three  o'clock  we  were  in 
heavy  timber,  spruce  and  black  pop- 
lar, in  which  the  line  cutters  would 
not  make  much  speed,  and  I  asked 
the  transitman  if  I  might  take  my 
gun  and  do  some  pothunting,  as  I 
could  catch  up  my  chainage  and  notes 
in  the  morning.  As  this  was  the 
usual  practice,  the  grouse  and  chick- 
ens being  very  welcome  on  the  camp 
table,  I  was  told  I  might  go. 

I  started  back  West  on  the  line, 
having  planned  to  keep  right  on  to 
where  it  crossed  the  river  and  walk 
south  on  the  ice  to  camp.  The  grouse 
are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  birch 
trees  and  willows  along  a  river  than 
elsewhere. 

I  remember  still  with  a  glow  of 
pride,  the  shot  I  made  as  I  approach- 
ed the  river.  I  had  a  fool  of  a  dog 
which  purported  to  be  a  setter,  but 
was  only  a  nuisance.  However,  this 
time  he  started  a  grouse  in  the  timber 
to  my  right  and  I  could  see  from  the 
course  the  bird  was  taking  he  would 
probably  cross  the  narrow  alleyway 
in  which  I  was  walking.  This  alley- 
way is  supposed  to  be  six  feet  wide, 
all  timber  big  and  small,  being  cleared 
out,  and  the  vista  one  sometimes 
sees  down  a  survey  line  in  thick 
timber  has  a  certain  beauty  of  its 
own.  Besides,  if  you  walk  quietly 
you  sometimes  see  the  wild  things. 

I  was  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
cut  bank  of  the  river.  I  had  an 
English  gamekeeper's  gun  belonging 
to  the  boss,  and  it  was  a  good  carrying 
gun.  I  don't  know  how  much  I  led 
that  bird  but  I  nailed  him  as  he 
crossed  the  line  headed  up  stream, 
and  I  heard  him  hit  the  ice.  He  was 
going  like  a  bullet  and  I  feel  satisfied 
all  over  whenever  I  think  of  that  shot, 
for  I'm  not  a  particularly  good  wing 
shot.    Now  we're  getting  near  the 
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wolf  story.  I  picked  up  that  grouse 
and  started  up  the  frozen  river  to- 
ward camp  alone,  the  dog  having 
gone  back  to  the  gang  where  he  some- 
times secured  scraps  of  food,  I  got  a 
few  more  grouse,  shooting  them  out 
of  the  tops  of  tall  birch  trees,  and 
as  they  were  heavily  feathered,  not 
getting  them  first  shot.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  save  a  shell  or  two  on 
account  of  wolves  for  we  had  heard 
them  at  night  and  had  seen  some 
tracks,  not  the  coyote,  but  the  real 
Grey  Timber  Wolf. 

I  trudged  along  comfortably  with 
the  five  or  six  birds  and  it  had  be- 
come almost  dark  when  against  the 
sky  I  happened  to  see  a  grouse  in  a 
tall  birch. 

It  was  exasperating  but  I  said  he 
might  live  for  all  o'me,  but  unfortun- 
ately my  envious  eyes  spotted  an- 
other lower  down. 

This  was  too  much,  so  I  tried  to 
get  right  below  them  and  get  them 
both  and  take  a  chance  on  wolves. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  shoot  straight  up 
in  the  air,  and  I  missed  both.  I 
then  looked  at  my  last  shell  and 
found  it  unloaded,  the  shot  spilling 
round  in  my  school  bag  in  which 
I  carried  my  notes,  shells,  dinner,  etc. 
Brass  shells  sometimes  act  like  that 
if  not  carefully  wadded. 

I  didn't  bother  trying  to  reload 
the  shell  as  I  had  no  proper  tools, 
and  I  wasn't  really  very  nervous 
about  wolves  anyway,  not  yet. 

I  started  strong  now  for  camp, 
and  I  walked  and  I  walked,  the  stars 
came  out,  the  moon  came  up,  and  I 
walked.  I  must  look  on  some  late 
Government  Maps  sometime  to  see 
if  that  infernal  stream  is  plotted 
now,  and  find  how  far  I  did  walk 
that  afternoon  and  evening.  I  did 
not  notice  the  line  where  it  crossed 
one  mile  north  of  camp,  but  I  knew 
there  was  no  other  stream  because 
we  had  it  herded  in  with  cross  lines 
and  I  knew  I  couldn't  miss  the  tents 
for  they  were  right  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  bank,  but  I  began  to  get  nerv- 
ous as  I  got  tired.  I  had  been  walk- 
ing two  hours  just  as  fast  as  I  could 
travel.  It  was  ideal  walking,  about 
a  half  inch  of  snow  on  the  ice  and 
though  it  was  a  snapping  cold  night, 
I  was  sweating.    I  saw  innumerable 


rabbit  tracks  and  got  thinking  that 
wolves  must  fare  well  in  that  country: 
there  were  Elk  still  there  in  those 
days  and,  in  fact,  I  got  thinking  quite 
a  bit  about  wolves. 

I  remembered  that  in  September 
when  searching  a  camp  site  further 
up  the  same  river,  the  boss  came  on 
two  wolves  in  the  stream  bed  at  noon. 
He  was  alone,  but  threw  a  stick  at 
them  to  see  them  run,  as  he  had  once 
done  before,  only  this  pair  didn't  run, 
they  just  stared  at  him  and  snarled. 
He  walked  back  to  where  we  were 
lunching,  half  a  mile  away,  and  after 
the  men  started  cutting  line,  he  told 
me  about  it  and  said  he  felt  "kind 
of  sick"  after  he  sat  down  with  us. 
I  noticed  he  was  a  little  pale. 

As  I  say,  I  remembered  that  recent 
incident  and  others,  along  that  line, 
and  kept  in  general,  a  sharp  eye  along 
the  banks,  hoping  not  to  see  any 
slinking  forms  slipping  along  parallel 
to  my  course  and  waiting  to  get  up 
courage  to  give  tongue. 

All  of  a  sudden  my  heart  almost 
stopped.  There  on  the  ice  about 
thirty  feet  away,  under  a  thick  over- 
hanging willow,  stood  a  fellow  the 
height  of  a  table  or  a  little  less. 

I  must  have  decided  very  quickly 
for  I  don't  remember  standing.  I 
had  no  weapon  but  an  empty  gun, 
and  it  flashed  on  me  to  try  bluff. 
We  had  jersey  cattle  at  home  when 
I  was  growing  up  and  I  used  to  some- 
times stop  a  bull  who  threatened  to 
act  up,  by  walking  righf  up  to  his 
head  as  he  approached  and  giving  a 
blood  curdling  yell,  at  the  same  time 
fetching  him  a  first  class  crack  on 
the  jaw  with  a  fence  stake.  It  never 
seemed  to  fail  so  I  thought  I'd  try 
that.  It  was  all  I  had,  but  it  took 
all  the  nerve  I  had  to  leave  the  centre 
of  the  ice  and  walk  boldly  at  that 
sombre  thing  against  the  bank.  I 
did  it  though,  and  it  was  a  dandy 
effort  as  a  yell  only — out  trotted 
a  red  calf. 

That  miserable  calf  was  five  miles 
from  home  and  belonged  to  the 
pioneer  of  the  township,  a  squatter 
at  whose  request  the  Government  had 
ordered  us  to  subdivide.  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  curse  the  calf  or 
congratulate  myself,  but  I  somehow 
got  a  little  understanding  of  the  old 
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saying  that  "you  might  about  as  into  a  moose,  browsing  on  willow 

well  kill  a  man  as  scare  him  to  death."  several  miles  away  down  the  river, 

I   felt  better  though  because   I  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across 

reasoned  any  wolves  would  eat  the  from  our  tents.    That  is  my  story 

calf  first,  so  I  plugged  away  and  got  of  the  afternoon  I  made  the  trick 

to  camp  at  last,    I  sent  word  to  the  shot  at  a  grouse  and  faced  a  horrible 

squatter  that  he  had  a  calf  developing  death  with  a  yell. 


A  BIG  GAME  HUNT  AT  BRUNELL 

CREEK 

A..G.  Ludwig,  M.D 


FEW,  who  love  the  forest  and 
enjoy  life  in  the  woods,  escape 
the  call  of  the  wild  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  and  fall.  Even 
without  the  incentive  of  game,  a 
life  away  from  human  habitations 
under  the  blue  sky,  has  its  invigorat- 
ing pleasures.  The  dweller  of  the 
city  who  follows  his  occupation  from 
day  to  day,  without  ever  having 
invaded  the  wilderness  and  tasting 
of  its  revivifying  sport,  has  missed 
much  of  life.  It  must  be  the  primi- 
tive man  within  us  that  prompts 
us  to  commune  more  fully  with  na- 
ture, and  enjoy  life  in  the  open,  al- 
though you  may  have  to  break  the 
ice  in  the  creek  in  the  morning  to 
wash  your  face,  or  sit  on  a  pine  knot, 
or  lie  semi-recumbent  at  breakfast, 
yet  such  a  radical  change  of  scene 
and  habits  of  life  is  the  very  best 
time,  when  the  ringing  of  the  tele- 
phone and  the  grind  of  life  begins 
to  get  on  one's  nerves.  In  addition, 
it  opens  up  new  occupations.  After 
balancing  on  slippery  logs  for  a  week 
or  two  one  will  become  a  pretty  fair 
tight  rope  walker  or  perhaps  by  force 
of  necessity  a  good  swimmer.  A 
little  roughing  it  is  good  for  the  aver- 
age man,  a  fact  which  one  appreciates 
more  fully  upon  returning  home.  In 
fact  one  does  not  mind  the  incon- 
veniences so  much  even  at  the  time. 
A  few  moose  or  bear  tracks  you  may 
have  seen  when  down  at  the  creek 
at  sunrise  keep  you  busy  thinking 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  day.  With 
such  thoughts  and  feelings,  I  took 
my  Winchester  from  its  case  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  the  hunt  during 


the  last  week  of  October  1917. 

After  much  discussion  and  planning 
with  a  couple  'f  friends — J.  M.  Ful- 
ton and  T.  M.  Brooks — it  was  de- 
cided we  would  try  our  luck  at 
Brunell  Creek.  The  creek  is  a  long 
winding  stream  in  Northern  Ontario, 
running  many  miles  through  a  burnt 
mountainous  country,  emptying  into 
the  Spanish  River,  its  waters  thus 
finally  reaching  the  North  Channel 
of  Lake  Huron.  We  had  heard  from 
good  authority  that  wolves,  moose 
and  deer  frequented  that  locality, 
so  we  arranged  with  Dolphis  Daoust 
to  meet  us  with  his  team  and  wagon 
at  Webbwood,  a  small  village  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Sudbury  on  the 
SauL  branch,  and  take  us  back  thirty- 
five  miles  to  our  hunting  grounds. 

As  every  experienced  hunter  knows 
an  important  matter  is  making  the 
necessary  preparation,  and  this  was 
the  next  step  in  our  program.  Sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  time  of  de- 
parture we  gathered  the  things  about 
us  that  might  be  of  use  to  us  on  oar 
hunt,  as  we  thought  of  them,  realizing 
that  a  single  forgotten  or  imperfect 
article — compass,  rifle  magazine,  poor 
footwear,  a  leaky  tent  or  even  a  cake 
of  soap — may  make  all  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  discomfort,  or 
even  at  times,  success  and  faih  re. 

We  purchased  a  10  x  12  khaki  10 
ounce  duck  wall  tent  with  sod  cloth, 
ridge  rope,  pointed  poles,  metal  tent 
pegs  and  an  asbestos  stove  pipe  hole. 
We  had  two  boxes  made  with  hinged 
lids  long  enough  to  hold  a  cross  cut 
saw,  axe,  utensils  and  stove  as  well 
as  the  provisions.    When  placed  in 
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the  tent  the  lid  of  the  box  made  a 
very  good  table.  A  two  hole  Dawson 
folding  stove  furnished  the  heat — 
lots  of  it — making  the  tent  very  com- 
fortable. The  whole  outfit  proved 
to  be  very  satisfactory. 

We  were  well  equipped  with  fine 
firearms;  Fulton  with  his  .35  Rem- 
ington (pump  action) ;  Brooks  with 
his  .401  Winchester  Automatic,  and 
once  more  I  got  my  .351  Winchester 
Automatic  ready  for  the  chase. 

We  left  St.  Catharines  on  the  noon 
train  for  Toronto  where  we  got 
aboard  the  C.P.R.  train  that  night 
for  WTebbwood,  arriving  there  at 
9.16  a.m. 

As  agreed  upon  Dolphis  was  at 
the  station  with  his  grey  and  his  bay. 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  that  grey 
horse.  Standing  quietly  for  a  single 
minute  was  clearly  not  in  his  make-up 
and  we  had  to  load  our  dunnage  as 
it  were  on  the  fly.  Coming  out  with 
our  game  it  was  just  the  same.  With 
much  puffing  we  would  get  our  200 
pound  buck  partially  loaded  when 
the  horse  would  take  a  few  steps  for- 
ward and  down,  would  go  the  buck 
and  sometimes  the  hunter.  The  next 
time  we  would  make  provision  for  a 
foreward  movement,  but,  as  if  divin- 
ing our  purpose,  he  would  back  up 
a  few  steps  this  time,  with  a  similar 
result.  We  often  thought  of  that 
horse,  in  fact  spoke  to  him  in  a  very 
condemnatory  way  at  times.  This, 
however,  is  a  digression.  By  10 
o'clock  we  were  all  loaded  up  and 
off  for  the  woods. 

As  one  of  the  boys  remarked  it 
was  certainly  "some  ride."  Our 
route  took  us  over  a  succession  of 
mountains,  valleys  and  Jack  pine 
plains.  When  we  came  to  a  moun- 
tain we  would  walk  up  to  lighten  the 
load;  going  down  the  other  side  we 
would  put  a  chain  around  the  hind 
wheel  and  slide  down.  The  Jack 
pine  plains,  level  as  a  floor,  often 
miles  in  length,  and  covered  thickly 
with  short  evergreen  trees  all  of  the 
same  size  and  height,  made  very 
pretty  scenes.  Almost  any  tree  taken 
at  random  would  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  any  man's  lawn.  As  if  the 
broken  mountains  were  not  sufficient 
to  jiggle  one's  liver  half  mile  stretches 


of  Corduroy  road  were  interspersed 
here  and  there  to  accomplish  that 
result.  Sometimes  the  tail  board 
would  come  out  and  our  dunnage 
would  fall  off  requiring  a  stop,  the 
grey  prancing  about  whilst  we  re- 
adjusted things.  When  meal-time 
arrived  we  would  partake  of  our 
lunch  by  the  side  of  a  stream  whilst 
the  horses  fed.  At  night  we  stopped 
at  a  lumber  camp.  But  even  all  this 
was  not  altogether  unpleasant.  The 
ever  changing  scene,  here  a  placid 
lake,  there  a  winding  stream,  yonder 
a  range  of  mountains,  this,  with  the 
occasional  sight  of  game,  kept  us 
sufficiently  interested  not  to  mind  the 
bumps  so  much. 

Next  afternoon  we  arrived  at  B run- 
ell  Creek.  It  was  not  long  before 
our  tent  was  pitched,  our  provisions 
unpacked  and  soon  the  stove  pipe 
belching  forth  volumes  of  smoke 
bespoke  a  roaring  fire  within.  When 
everything  was  warm  and  comfort- 
able we  sat  down  to  supper  with  keen 
appetites.  Did  ever  ham  and  eggs, 
jam,  coffee,  bread  and  butter  taste 
as  good  before?  When  supper  was 
over  we  lay  in  our  bunks  chatting  as 
we  smoked,  but  as  we  were  all  very 
tired  it  was  not  long  before  one,  then 
the  other,  dropped  out  of  the  con- 
versation and  soon  we  were  all  sound 
asleep. 

Next  morning,  refreshed  from  our 
sleep  and  after  partaking  of  a  hearty 
breakfast,  we  entered  the  woods  and 
commenced  the  hunt.  Things  cer- 
tainly looked  very  auspicious  for  me. 
I  had  scarcely  entered  the  woods  when 
I  saw  a  fine  buck  coming  towards 
me  through  open  country  from  around 
the  edge  of  a  swamp.  Evidently 
some  one  had  disturbed  him  as  he 
was  loping  along  at  a  pretty  good 
rate.  As  he  was  coming  in  my  direc- 
tion and  did  not  see  me  I  slipped 
behind  a  rock  and  awaited  his  ap- 
proach. He  stopped  quite  obligingly 
about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  me  listen- 
ing for  danger,  especially  from  the 
rear.  His  front  shoulder  was  pretty 
well  covered  by  a  tree,  nevertheless, 
I  lined  up  and  fired.  He  started  oft 
again  and  I  fired  three  shots  more. 
The  last  shot  brought  him  down. 
Examination  revealed  two  bullet  holes, 
one  through  his  paunch  and  the  other 
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through  his  back.  He  weighed  200 
pounds  dressed. 

After  admiring  his  head  for  some 
time  I  began  exploring  some  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  order  to  have 
a  better  mental  picture  of  it  and 
this  is  part  of  the  sport  I  always  en- 
joy. During  my  scouting  I  discover- 
ed a  beaver  dam — in  fact  these  are 
found  everywhere — also  saw  num- 
erous wolf  tracks.  We  all  saw  a 
great  many  of  these  tracks  throughout 
the  whole  hunt  but  never  once  did 
our  eyes  ever  get  a  sight  of  these 
wary  denizens  of  the  forest.  Con- 
tinuing my  walk  I  got  into  Some 
tricky  country.    The  open  country 


Arriving  at  the  Camp  the  boys  told 
me  they  had  seen  some  tracks  and 
had  had  shots  at  a  few  flags  and  it 
looked  as  if  our  prospects  were  pretty 
good.  After  supper  we  discussed 
various  topics  of  interest  to  the  hunt- 
er, although  I  championed  the  auto- 
matic gun  with  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  enabling  the  hunter  to  fire 
rapidly  without  lowering  it  from  the 
shoulder  and  the  peep  sight  which 
made  it  possible  to  see  the  whole 
game  when  firing,  yet  my  views,  which 
were  so  apparent  to  me,  were  not  fully 
accepted.  On  the  question  of  hound- 
ing we  were  more  unanimous.  When 
it  comes  down  to  real  sport  we  all 


"A  200  lb  buck  with  a  magnificent  head  was  his  prize. 


I  was  following  suddenly  narrowed 
down,  so  that  to  my  left  lay  a  lake  of 
considerable  length  and  to  my  right, 
as  far  as  my  eyes  could  reach,  from 
the  comparatively  low  point  I  was 
occupying,  I  could  see  only  fallen 
trees  lying  side  by  side,  a  few  feet 
apart  and  almost  parallel.  I  should 
like  to  have  explored  the  silent  places 
beyond  but  upon  consulting  my  watch 
I  saw  it  was  4  o'clock  and  as  the 
country  was  quite  unfamiliar  to  me 
and  with  the  memory  of  part  of  a 
long  night — it  seemed  long — spent  at 
Loon  Lake  in  the  Maganetewan 
country  some  years  before,  I  decided 
to  back  out  and  return  home. 


agreed  that  hounding  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  still  hunting  es- 
pecially if  the  game  is  plentiful, 
though  we  had  to  admit  that  where 
game  is  scarce  still  hunting  is  a  failure 
as  it  requires  a  dog  to  bring  the  occa- 
sional deer  from  the  swamps  and 
other  places  of  hiding.  But  what 
has  caused  such  scarcity?  There  is 
usually  only  one  answer — the  dog. 
That  this  is  being  recognized  is  shown 
by  the  legislation  which  is  almost 
universal  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
continent — with  the  exception  of  On- 
tario. 

Next  morning  on  our  way  to  the 
hunting  grounds  we  noticed  a  large 
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buck  track  quite  fresh,  crossing  the 
trail.  He  appeared  to  be  heading 
for  some  pretty  rough  country.  How- 
ever, Fulton  decided  to  follow  him 
and  soon  disappeared  over  the  hills. 
About  two  hours  later  we  heard 
several  shots.  Upon  returning  to 
camp  that  night  he  reported  that  he 
had  shot  the  buck  and  that  it  was 
even  a  better  one  than  mine.  When 
weighed  later  his  estimate  proved 
correct,  as  it  tipped  the  scales  at  220 

Eounds.  Tracking  him  for  about  an 
our  he  had  jumped  him  but  could 
not  see  him  because  of  the  thick 
underbrush.  In  another  hour  he 
jumped  him  again  and  with  a  well 
placed  shot  brought  him  down. 

It  was  now  Brooke's  turn  to  score 
which  he  did.  He  had  beaten  us  all. 
A  240  pound  buck  with  a  magnificent 
head  was  his  prize.  Coming  up  the 
side  of  a  hill  he  jumped  the  buck  and 
he  took  a  snap  shot  at  him  as  he  dis- 
appeared over  the  top.  Upon  going 
in  to  investigate  the  result  of  his 
shot  he  was  much  surprised  to  see 
his  game  forty  or  fifty  yards  down  the 
hill  dragging  himself  down  it  by 
means  of  his  front  legs.  His  lucky 
shot  had  broken  his  spine. 

As  it  snowed  quite  heavily  the 
next  day  we  spent  it  indoors.  Al- 
though the  time  proved  rather  irk- 
some yet  many  miles  of  a  tramp 
through  the  woods  in  other  years  had 
taught  us  the  futility  of  hunting 
game  in  such  weather.  One  would 
almost  think  that  every  living  thing 
had  crawled  underneath  the  snow. 
However,  we  were  by  no  means  idle 
as  shown  by  the  pile  of  wood  which 
stood  near  by. 

Having  got  our  complement  of 
deer  we  decided  to  go  on  a  moose 
hunt  next  day.  During  our  deer 
hunt  we  had  seen  signs  of  moose  and 
we  knew  it  would  be  a  matter  of  only 
a  short  time  until  we  should  meet 
His  Majesty.  Dolphis  was  quite 
sure  he  would  "poke  his  black  nose 
out  somewhere."  He  accompanied 
me  the  first  day  of  the  moose  hunt 
and  arriving  at  a  mountain  top  some- 
what higher  than  the  rest,  pointing 
straight  ahead  said,  "This  is  the 
moose  country.  It  is  here  where 
they  are  born."  Looking  in  all  di- 
rections I  saw  a  scene,  wild,  but  pic- 


turesque, and  one  which  impressed 
me  with  its  rugged  grandeur.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  were  bare 
dome  shaped  mountain  tops,  clear 
cut  and  distinct,  finally  disappearing 
in  a  haze  in  the  distance.    Here  and 
there  without  changing  one's  position 
one  could  see  at  one  time  numerous 
little  lakes  heavily  fringed  with  bal- 
sam, spruce  and  pines  in  the  valleys. 
Whilst  admiring  the  landscape,  we 
saw  a  doe  with  her  two  fawns  ap- 
proach us  from  the  valley  immediate- 
ly below  us.    As  they  did  not  see  us 
at  first  we  had  fine  sport  watching 
them.    Coming  within  forty  yards 
of  us  the  doe  either  heard  or  scented 
us.    We  stood  stone  still  beside  a 
burnt  stump.    She  played  at  our 
own  game  and  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes remained  perfectly  motionless 
without  moving  eye  or  ear  watching 
us.    She  certainly  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  freezing.    Then  she  stamp- 
ed her  feet  (no  doubt  a  warning  to 
the  fawns  to  be  more  careful  and 
kept  looking  curiously  at  us.  The 
fawns  immediately  stopped  browsing 
and  remained  perfectly  motionless. 
It  apparently  was  all  very  discon- 
certing to  her.    One  could  imagine 
her  wondering  if  these  humanlike 
objects  were  after  all  only  part  of  an 
old  stump.    She  stamped  again  with 
no  result.    Finally  the  whole  thing 
was  upsetting  her  considerably  and 
she  decided  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.    With   considerable  jumping 
and  noise  and  attracting  all  the  atten- 
tion to  herself  she  scampered  away 
about  fifty  yards.    Not  hearing  any 
shot  nor  enemy  in  pursuit,  she  de- 
cided there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  it  all  and  came  back  for  further 
investigation.    Meanwhile  the  fawns 
had  not  moved  a  hairs-breadth.  Hav- 
ing had  enough  of  this  sport,  we  gave 
a  jump  and  a  whoop.    It  seemed 
wherever  one  looked,  one  could  see 
tails  bobbing  over  logs  on  their  way 
to  the  thicket. 

Starting  off  again  we  discovered  a 
bull  moose  track,  which  we  decided 
to  follow.  Because  of  the  deep  snow 
one  could  never  tell  by  its  contour, 
as  to  the  size  shape  or  stability  of 
anything  one  might  step  on,  and  as 
a  result  we  got  some  bad  falls.  As 
previous  experience  had  taught  us  to 
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beware  of  the  innocent  looking  little 
creeks  with  three  inches  of  water  and 
three  feet  of  mire  we^  treated  these 
with  a  good  deal  of  respect  and  jump- 
ed them  at  the  best  points  as  we  came 
to  them.  Soon  the  full  moose  pack 
was  joined  by  that  of  his  cow.  Later 
on  several  other  moose  tracks  joined 
those  we  were  following  until  finally 
we  had  a  small  herd,  of  at  least  five 
moose  not  very  far  ahead  of  us  as 
shown  by  the  freshness  of  the  tracks. 
At  different  points  we  could  see  evi- 
dence of  a  little  head  play  between 
an  old  bull  and  a  young  bull,  the 
former  backing  the  latter  into  a  brush 
pile.  In  other  spots  where  they  had 
teen  browsing,  the  snow  was  packed 


"When  frs  Remington  speaks  it  usually 
means  game." 


down  almost  like  a  barn  yard.  It 
was  really  quite  exciting  sport  as  it 
was  quite  apparent  a  peep  over  any 
mountain  top  might  at  any  time 
reveal  a  sight  enough  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  any  hunter.  But  as  the 
day  was  nearly  spent  and  we  were 
some  distance  from  camp,  we  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  give  up  the 
chase. 

The  boys  came  in  quite  late  to 
camp  that  night  and  as  I  noticed 
Fulton's  beaming  face  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  to  shout,  "Bull 
Moose  "  as  he  entered  the  tent  door. 


He  and  Brookes  had  tracked  a  moose 
all  afternoon  and  by  short  circuiting 
on  him  had  come  up  to  him  at  dusk 
browsing  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Scan- 
ning the  opposite  hill  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  his  game  he  did  not  at  first 
see  the  moose  looking  at  him  only 
seventy-five  yards  away.  When  his 
Remington  speaks  it  usually  means 
game  and  this  occasion  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  He  dropped  him 
with  his  first  shot  and  not  being 
familiar  with  this  kind  of  game  a 
second  was  given  to  make  sure. 

I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  was 
pretty  nearly  due  as  I  had  not  scored 
since  the  first  day  of  the  hunt.  Soon 
my  chance  came.  Whilst  moving 
along  slowly  in  a  gulley  as  stealthily 
as  a  cat  I  saw  part  of  a  large  dark 
object  straight  ahead  of  me  in  the 
thicket.  I  could  not  see  much  of  it 
but  from  its  size  and  deliberate  move- 
ments I  judged  it  was  a  moose.  Soon 
its  head  appeared  from  behind  a  tree 
and  disappeared  again.  As  his  spread 
was  not  a  very  good  one,  bending 
low  I  peered  in  all  directions  for  a 
better  head  but  not  seeing  any  other 
game  I  confined  my  attention  to  him. 
All  I  could  see  of  him  n6w  was  a 
patch  of  dark  skin  about  a  foot  square 
somewhere  between  his  hind  and 
front  quarters.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  located  my  bullet 
in  a  more  fatal  spot,  yet  I  was  afraid 
to  do  much  reconnoitring  for  fear 
he  would  hear  or  see  me  and  at  such 
a  short  range  (about  seventy-five 
yards)  I  thought  I  would  be  able  to 
cause  sufficient  shock  to  make  him 
drop  on  the  spot.  As  I  peeped 
through  my  rear  sight  I  brought  my 
front  sight  to  the  centre  of  this  target 
and  as  I  could  see  several  inches  of 
skin  all  around  I  felt  sure  he  was 
mine  as  I  pulled  the  trigger.  When 
the  report  died  away  he  walked  in 
a  semi-circle  around  me  in  the  .open 
keeping  his  eye  on  me  and  by  his 
slow  gait  and  total  disregard  of  danger 
I  could  plainly  see  he  was  hard  hit. 
I  fired  again  and  again  but  to  my 
utter  amazement  my  gun  seemed  no 
more  effective  than  a  pea-shooter. 
He  walked  about  thirty  yards  and 
then  he  lay  down  a  very  sick  moose. 
I  reloaded  my  magazine  and  ap- 
proached him,  when  within  twenty- 
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five  y  arete  of  him  he  stood  up  and 
faced  me.  It  was  quite  apparent  he 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  re- 
treating and  I  was  not  so  sure  but 
that  he  might  have  some  notion  of 
advancing.  With  the  memory  of 
recent  events  it  was  with  some  tim- 
idity I  fired  again,  but  this  time  he 
dropped,  and  after  a  few  struggles  all 
was  over.  He  was  a  young  bull 
about  two  years  of  age.  Upon  exam- 
ining him  I  found  he  had  been  hit 
three  times.  I  was  of  course  de- 
lighted at  getting  such  big  game,  yet 
with  it  all  there  was  an  element  of 
disappointment.  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  I  could  have  missed  such 


over  as  subsequent  events  showed. 
As  I  had  had  quite  enough  sport  for 
one  day — in  fact  for  the  season — 
I  started  for  camp  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  party  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
moose.  Sauntering  along  smoking, 
with  my  gun  over  my  shoulder,  the 
thought  of  game  was  far  from  my 
mind  when  I  heard  a  crashing  behind, 
and  to  my  right  and  saw  I  had  started 
another  moose.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  watching  me  as  I  passed.  As 
he  was  heading  straight  for  the  boys 
I  knew  we  would  have  another  bull 
before  the  day  was  over.  It  was  not 
long  until  I  heard  a  number  of  shots 
and  then  a  whistle — always  a  very 


'Taking  in  the  Bay  we  put  a  Buck  across  his  back. 


a  large  target  so  frequently  at  such 
a  short  range.  The  boys  who  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  following 
a  bear  track,  hearing  the  heavy  firing 
and  thinking  perhaps  I  had  got  mixed 
up  with  the  moose,  we  had  tracked 
the  day  before  spread  out  awaiting 
events.  Not  seeing  anything,  after 
a  lapse  of  five  or  ten  minutes  they 
came  over  to  see  what  had  happened 
and  helped  me  to  dress  my  moose. 
It  was  several  days  later  before  the 
mystery  was  explained.  In  falling 
on  a  rock  a  few  days  previously  I  had 
knocked  the  front  sight  almost  out 
of  its  slot. 

But  the  day's  sport  was  not  yet 


significant  sign  in  the  woods.  I  was 
not  mistaken.  Brookes  and  Fulton 
heard  him  crashing  through  the  un- 
derbrush and  getting  into  good  posi- 
tions both  opened  up  on  him  when 
he  appeared  in  view;  first  breaking  a 
leg  and  following  him  up  managed  to 
despatch  him. 

In  a  week's  time  we  each  had  a 
fine  buck  and  a  good  moose  to  our 
credit  and  we  were  well  pleased  with 
our  hunt.  We  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion by  having  a  fine  supper  of  venison 
steak  and  all  the  other  choice  things 
we  had  reserved  for  the  occasion. 
Dolphis  bemoaned  the  fact  that  it 
was   not   possible   to   have  certain 
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liquid  refreshments  as  he  thought  the 
present  occasion  would  have  been  one 
upon  which  it  would  have  been  quite 
befitting  to  make  use  of  the  same. 

As  the  hunt  was  now  over  we  spent 
the  next  few  days  cutting  roads  to 
our  game  with  saw  and  axe  and  get- 
ting it  out.  We  tried  to  carry  our 
bucks  out  but  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Taking  in  the  bay  we  put  a  buck 
across  his  back  and  in  this  way  got 
our  deer  out.  We  dragged  the  moose 
out  with  the  team.  Those  dragged 
some  distance  were  considerably  dam-> 
aged,  at  least  as  far  as  appearances  go. 
One  side  of  my  moose  was  so  denuded 


of  hair  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
clean  shaven. 

On  the  morning  of  November  8th 
we  loaded  our  wagon  and  started  for 
home.  We  decided  to  get  the  rail- 
way at  Massey  as  the  roads  were 
much  better  that,  way  than  the  way 
we  had  come,  although  consideraby 
farther.  Upon  the  second  day  we 
began  to  see  a  settler's  house  every 
now  and  then  and  we  knew  we  must 
be  reaching  civilization  once  more. 

The  train  came  along  in  due  time 
and  it  was  not  long  until  we  stepped 
off  again  on  the  Garden  City,  well, 
pleased  with  our  outing. 


A  WEEK  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

QUEBEC 

Marian  T.  Scott 


AT  last  we  are  off  on  our  long- 
looked-for  Quebec  fishing  trip. 
We  arrived  in  the  city  to-day, 
and  found  Angus  had  everything 
ready  for  an  early  start  to  the  club. 
The  city  itself  is  so  very  attractive 
we  find  it  hard  to  leave  it  to-morrow, 
but  the  guides  are  waiting  for  us  in 
the  mountain  village  and  some  of 
Angus'  fish  stories  sound  real. 
THURSDAY. 
Up  bright  and  early.  An  ideal 
June  day.  The  view  from  the  terrace 
is  really  wonderful.  We  found  our 
grub  at  the  station  and  headed  for 
the  hills.  First,  we  crossed  the  flat 
St.  Charles  valley  and  then  began  to 
climb;  first  the  southern  slopes  with 
their  little  checkerboard  farms;  then 
steeper  grades  with  little  villages 
nestled  in  the  hollows  and  crowned 
always  with  the  white  chapel  spire. 

We  passed  Valcartier,  the  large 
Canadian  camp;  then  more  woods 
and  rocks  and  rivers  with  the  dim 
purple  mountains  always  ahead. 

We  reached  our  village  at  noon, 
and  were  met  by  the  keeper  of  the 
village  inn,  who  bundled  us  into  non- 
descript vehicles  and  took  us  home 
to  dinner,  with  pork  served  in  more 
different    ways    than    I    had  ever 


dreamed  of,  as  a  pie,  a  jelly,  spiced, 
and  "cold  boiled." 

After  dinner  we  started  off,  picking 
up  our  guides  as  we  climbed.  We 
came  to  several  hills  where  Angus 
and  the  youth  had  to  walk  and  I 
doubted  the  ability  of  the  slinky  little 
horse  to  pull  me  up.  Our  genial  host 
did  not  seem  to  share  my  fears  and 
placidly  added  his  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  burden.  As  we  went 
up  and  up  the  farms  grew  more  rocky, 
the  cattle  more  stunted  and  the 
families  larger.  At  'last  wre  were  in 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains  that  had 
seemed  dim  purple  clouds  from  the 
train;  and  even  the  Canadian  ponies 
had  to  halt;  so  we  left  them,  at  what 
is  known  to  the  members  of  this 
particular  club,  as  the  Last  House. 

A  typical  habitant  dwelling,  it 
boasted  the  usual  livid  wall-paper 
window  curtains,  sky  blue  door,  and 
fourteen  children.  Our  supplies  were 
piled  on  the  front  platform  and  while 
our  two  guides  arranged  them  in 
their  packtaws,  we  shed  our  tailor- 
mades  and  buckled  up  our  belts  for 
a  nine  mile  tramp — mostly  up  hill. 

The  first  three  miles  of  the  trail 
were  over  a  well  marked  road,  but 
when  we  left  this  we  appeared  to  be 
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in  the  forest  primeval.  On  the  left 
the  trees  dipped  down  to  a  rushing 
mountain  stream,  and  on  the  right 
were  our  mountains  of  the  morning, 
now  green  and  near.  When  we  came 
to  the  river  we  found  no  flat,  so  had 
to  wade  across.  From  here  in  the 
trail  grew  rougher  and  steeper,  and 
we  were  all  pleased  when  we  rounded 
a  sharp  curve  and  saw  the  two  tiny 
log  cabins. 

This  camp,  with  the  guides'  camp 
just  behind  it,  was  built  on  a  bluff 
jutting  out  over  the  deep  dark  little 
lake — Renversi.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, this  was  a  very  rough  section; 
high  mountains  and  deep  gulleys 
with  no  open  spaces,  and  while  it 
was  much  used  in  the  fall  as  a  hunting 
camp,  Angus  did  not  care  for  it  as 
much  as  the  larger  camp  higher  up. 
So  we  were  only  to  spend  one  night 
here  and  go  on  next  day  to  Soixante. 

While  waiting  for  supper  we  tried 
our  luck,  and  flies,  and  caught  enough 
speckled  trout  for  breakfast.  We 
went  to  bed  very  early  and  I  was  just 
asleep  when  Angus  called  to  us 
softly.  We  crept  into  his  room  and 
saw  a  huge  cow  moose  with  twin 
calves  shambling  along  the  trail. 
We  had  a  heated  discussion  as  to 
whether  they  really  were  twins  and 
went  to  bed  without  settling  the 
point. 

FRIDAY. 
Another  perfect  day.  No  morning 
dip  as  the  lake  is  minus  a  beach  of 
any  sort.  We  all  packed  up  and  left 
about  10  a.m.  for  Soixante:  Saw  the 
tracks  of  the  twins,  also  other  moose 
tracks  and  some  caribou  trails.  Evi- 
dently the  wood-folk  had  not  slept 
when  we  did,  Later  on  the  guide 
pointed  out  very  fresh  bear  tracks 
made  that  morning,  he  thought.  I 
asked  what  a  bear  would  do  if  we  met 
one  and  the  guide  replied  "Nuthin' 
unless  she  have  a  cub  what  no  run; 
then — ■"  and  his  shrug  made  me 
shiver. 

The  trail  was  all  "up"  after  we 
left  the  Renversi  district — up,  up, 
up  over  boulders  and  along  cliffs; 
then  up  some  more  and  we  stood 
on  the  height  of  land.  Several  lakes 
were  below  us,  but  we  could  only  see 
billows  of  green  branches — no  open- 
ing anywhere.     Another  half  mile 


and  we  were  at  camp,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  situated  camps  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  nestled  under 
the  brow  of  a  green  mountain,  at  the 
end  of  the  lake.  The  lake  itself 
(Soixante  Arpents),  was  long  and 
narrow  and  wooded  to  the  water's 
edge  on  both  sides. 

Soon  all  was  hustle  and  pleasant 
activity.  One  guide  made  a  fire 
in  the  cook  house  while  the  other 
went  up  the  mountain  for  fresh 
boughs  for  the  beds.  We  arranged 
our  cans  and  packages  on  the  shelves, 
put  the  blankets  to  air,  and  were 
quite  ready  for  dinner. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  paddled 
around  in  front  of  the  camp  and 
caught  eleven  fair-sized  fish,  and 
incidentally,  applied  considerable  fly 
dope.  The  camp  windows  were 
screened  and  Angus  had  brought  a 
length  of  mosquito  netting  which  he 
weighed  and  hung  in  the  doorway,  so 
we  had  a  very  comfortable  meal,  and 
an  interesting  chat  with  the  guides. 
These  marvelous  combinations  of 
philosopher,  guide,  cook,  expert  ang- 
ler, weather  prophet  and  pack-horse 
are  most  interesting.  One  of  ours 
had  been  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 
on  his  famous  trip  when  he  had  to 
kill  his  second  moose,  and  with 
Angus  as  interpreter,  he  described 
the  affair.  We  fairly  saw  the  famous 
hunter  of  big  game  being  paddled 
down  the  stream  with  a  moose  head 
in  the  bow,  heard  the  roar  of  a  big 
bull  as  he  dashed  from  shore  and 
advanced  on  the  canoe  until  the  ex- 
President  Itad  to  shoot  or  be  swamped. 

The  sunset  was  wonderful.  First 
the  sun  dropped  over  the  mountain 
tip,  then  sky  and  lake  began  to  blush, 
and  then  the  most  wonderful  riot  of 
colors  chased  across  the  sky  and  were 
mirrored  in  the  lake.  Finally,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  drenched  in  rose 
and  lavender  and  purple,  the  moon 
came  over  the  other  mountain  and 
everything  grew  white  and  silvery. 
When  one  of  the  guides  spoke  of 
"rain  tonight"  I  considered  him 
childish. 

SATURDAY. 
Decided  the  guide  was  fairly  wise 
when  I  listened  to  the  steady  drip, 
drip,  on  the  roof.    I  dozed  off  and 
finally  sprang  up,  wide  awake,  to  see 
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the  youth  dashing  around  in  a  wet 
bathing  suit  looking  for  a  camera. 
I  had  fears  for  his  reason,  until  I 
learned  that  a  big  bull  moese  was 
also  bathing.  We  filed  down  the  path 
again,  and  in  a  little  lily-bordered 
bay,  just  off  the  camp  beach,  a  huge 
moose  was  drinking.  It  was  raining 
and  very  misty,  so  Angus  tried  to 
creep  along  the  beach  to  get  a  better 
snap.  Somewhere  a  pebble  rolled 
over,  and  the  moose  swung  around, 
and  faced  us — for  half  a  minute, 
then  snorted,  and  slowly  and  scorn- 
fully stalked  off  through  the  reeds 
into  the  woods.  Later  we  followed 
his  tracks  and  found  that  he  had 
skirted  around  back  of  the  camp  to 
the  old  moose  trail  over  the  back 
mountain.  In  this  section  the  under- 
brush is  very  close  and  there  are  many 
windfalls  and  rocky  chasms  and  the 
moose  seem  to  have  well  established 
trails  of  their  own,  quite  distinct 
from  the  lumber  roads,  which  they 
seldom  use.  Their  trails  wind  from 
one  mountain  top  to  another  and  dip 
down  to  the  lakes  where  the  moose 
drink  at  dawn.  It  poured  all  day. 
Angus  and  the  youth  fished  an  hour 
in  the  early  afternoon,  but  I  looked 
through  the  varied  collection  of  litera- 
ture in  camp.  We  had  a  wonderful 
dish  for  supper — Crepe  they  call  it. 
It's  a  sort  of  huge  fluffy  pancake  with 
slices  of  crisp  brown  salt  pork  in  the 
centre.  You  pour  black-strap  over  it, 
and  wash  it  down  with  strong  tea— 
and  are  contented  with  your  lot  in 
life. 

SUNDAY. 
A  great  stir  early  this  morning. . 
When  the  boys  went  out  for  their  dip 
they  found  their  guides  much  exer- 
cised because  a  skunk  had  gotten 
into  the  camp  refrigerator.  Our 
bacon  and  salt  pork  were  there,  too 
and  the  problem  was  how  to  induce 
Mr.  Skunk  to  leave  without  hurting 
his  feelings — and  our  bacon.  Finally 
a  Liuide  cut  a  long  pole,  and  standing 
well  back  from  the  box,  gently 
propped  open  the  door  and  left  the 
pole  there.  We  were  all  breathless 
as  Mr.  Skunk  calmly  walked  down 
the  pole  and  trotted  away  into  the 
woods.  He  looked  like  a  nice  domes- 
ticated kitty,  and  we  had  saved  our 
bacon. 


After  an  early  breakfast,  Angus 
informed  us  that  we  were  going  to 
Little  Lake  Alexander.  We  packed 
some  bread  and  cheese  and  tea  in  a 
kettle  and  started  up  the  lake  in  two 
canoes.  Half  way  up  the  lake  a 
stream  came  through  the  split  in  a 
towering  cliff.  This  was  the  Little 
Alexander  Discharge,  and  we  pad- 
dled up  as  far  as  we  could  go.  It  was 
just  a  winding  thread  of  water  be- 
tween two  mighty  stone  walls.  At 
the  foot  of  a  little  waterfall  we 
beached  the  canoes  and  followed  a 
partly  grown  over  lumber  trail  for 
half  an  hour,  until  we  came  to  an  old 
dam.  Here  the  club  kept  a  boat  in 
good  repair  and  we  started  up  Alex- 
ander, the  guides  telling  us  to  go 
quietly  if  we  would  see  the  beavers. 
We  rounded  a  corner  silently,  as  we 
thought,  but  the  sentinel  heard  us, 
and  his  tremendous  "Whack"  sent 
the  colony  all  under  water.  We 
examined  their  house  closely  and 
were  astonished  at  the  size  of  the 
trees  they  had  cut  down. 

Alexander  is  a  small  lake,  wooded 
to  the  shores,  and  while  the  fish  are 
only  fair  in  size,  they  bite  freely  and 
we  had  an  exciting  morning,  with 
three  rods  going  and  generally  two 
fish  to  a  rod. 

We  went  back  to  the  guides  at  the 
dam  and  had  good  sport  dropping 
our  flies  over  into  the  foam  on  the 
brook  side  of  the  sluice.  We  got 
several  beautiful  black-backed  brook 
trout  but  lifting  them  on  to  the  dam 
was  decidedly  hard  on  our  rods. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  canoes  we 
saw  a  family  of  four  owls.  Angus 
wanted  us  to  see  Lac  Portage,  so  we 
started  across  the  head  of  the  lake, 
but  decided  to  land  for  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  bread  and  cheese,  tea, 
and  fresh  trout  split  and  toasted  on 
a  stick.   They  were  good,  too. 

The  entrance  into  Lac  Portage  is  a 
narrow  brook,  winding  through  a 
sedgy  marsh — great  duck  ground  in 
the  fall,  they  say.  As  we  were 
poling  through  we  noticed  several 
moose  and  bear  tracks.  The  fishing 
was  splendid — one  spot  giving  one  or 
two  fish  for  every  cast  and  they  were 
gamey,  also  extremely  dark  in  color. 
One  guide  said  this  showed  they  lived 
in  a  deep  mud  hole. 
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We  noticed  something  swimming 
away  up  the  lake,  and  found  a  mother 
and  five  young  ducks.  We  followed 
them  as  they  dove  obediently  at  her 
command.  She  was  delighted  to  see 
us  go,  and  said  so  plainly. 

As  we  were  coming  through  the 
outlet  the  head  canoe  suddenly  paused 
and  there,  on  the  point,  was  an 
enormous  cow  moose,  drinking.  We 
watched  her  nearly  five  minutes 
before  she  sensed  us,  and  when  she 
saw  us  she  was  quite  self-possessed, 
just  turned  and  walked  into  the 
woods.  Paddled  home  through  a 
gcrgeous  sunset  after  a  wonderful 
day  with  Nature. 

MONDAY. 

Our  slumbers  were  somewhat  bro- 
ken— a  porcupine  digested  part  of 
the  porch  doorstep,  and  a  family  of 
rats  exercised  on  the  rafters.  This  is 
another  beautiful  day.  Angus,  the 
youth  and  a  guide  have  gone  to  a 
nearby  lake;  our  guide  is  making  pea 
soup  and  I  am  writing.  Wish  I 
could  paint  the  wonderful  water  view 
before  me.  The  boys  have  returned 
with  an  enormous  fish.  Angus  is 
very  proud  of  it,  and  is  saving  it  to 
mount. 

After  an  early  and  excellent  dinner 
of  pea  soup,  flap  jacks  and  syrup, 
we  again  paddled  up  Soixante,  this 
time  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  We 
passed  the  entrance  to  Lac  Portage, 
landed,  and  walked  up  a  moose 
trail  to  a  little  lake  discovered  by  our 
host  last  fall  on  a  hunting  trip.  At 
least,  it  was  discovered  by  him  as 
belonging  to  his  club,  but  evidently 
the  lumbermen  had  made  it  their 
headquarters  years  before  as  the 
ruins  of  the  old  camp  and  stable  still 
stood.  In  these  our  host  and  guide 
had  passed  the  night,  and  had  seen 
five  cows  and  two  bulls,  before  making 
their  kill.  It  was  a  weird  little  place, 
like  a  cup  of  dark  water  set  down 
among  the  hill  tops,  no  shores — just 
a  belt  of  moose  tracks  leading  off  into 
three  different  trails.  As  our  host 
talked  I  could  imagine  the  thrill 
there  would  be  in  sitting  in  that  old 
camp  waiting  for  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  to  congregate.  We  could  see 
where  at  least  two  moose  had  slept 
very  recently. 

The  object  of  our  present  trip  was 


fish  of  course,  but  the  trail  up  was  so 
poor  it  was  decided  not  to  portage  a 
canoe  in,  so  the  guides  made  a  rude 
raft  of  drift  wood  and  withes,  and  on 
the  first  cast  Angus  caught  a  beautiful 
trout,  nearly  three  pounds  and  very 
short,  thick  and  gamey.  As  he  had  no 
net,  it  took  several  minutes  to  land 
him,  and  fish  and  raft  covered  pretty 
well  the  surface  of  the  pond.  After 
that,  not  a  rise — but  Angus  is  still 
sure  he  made  a  valuable  find,  that  the 
fish  are  there  but  the  raft  and  noise 
frightened  them. 

On  our  way  home  we  saw  five  black 
duck  near  Portage,  and  a  moose  on  a 
distant  point.  Two  loons  mourned 
over  us  and  when  we  returned  to 
camp  we  saw  fresh  caribou  marks  on 
our  beach. 

To  celebrate  our  last  night  in  camp 
we  had  a  large  bonfire.  The  guides 
sang  us  French  songs  and  told  us 
tales  of  the  lumber  jack  and  river 
driver,  trapper  and  hunter,  until 
midnight. 

TUESDAY. 

The  guide  tapped  on  the  window 
very  early,  for  us  to  see  a  moose 
swimming  across  the  lake.  He  landed 
on  the  right  bank,  shook  himself  and 
walked  up  the  bed  of  a  little  stream. 
Suppose  he  swam  to  avoid  passing 
close  to  camp.  Since  we  were  up  so 
early,  it  was  decided  that  we  make 
an  early  start,  stop  to  fish  Cachi  on 
the  way  down  and  reach  Renversi 
in  time  for  dinner.  Wre  broke  camp 
sorrowfully  and  started  downward. 
At  a  fork  in  the  trail  we  left  the  packs 
and  went  into  the  Cache;  and  it  was 
certainly  a  hidden  lake.  The  club 
kept  the  trail  in  this  condition  pur- 
posely, Angus  assured  me,  as  I  panted 
and  scrambled — the  very  largest  fish 
lived  here  and  they  wished  to  hide 
them  well  from  poachers. 

We  went  out  in  two  canoes  and  had 
a  splendid  morning's  sport.  Fish 
were  large  and  gamey,  and  shy  enough 
to  be  interesting.  It  rained  a  little 
at  noon  but  we  fished  until  two,  and 
then  went  back  to  our  packs.  Here 
the  guides  showed  considerable  ex- 
citement, for  them.  Bear  tracks,  very 
fresh,  came  up  to  our  pack  and 
circled  it  and  then  were  lost.  Per- 
sonally, I  felt  more  comfortable  when 
we  were  a  mile  or  two  down  the  trail 
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Saw  three  partridges  and  a  fox  on  the 
way  in,  and  just  reached  camp  ahead 
of  a  down-pour.  Very  pleasant  to 
sit  in  camp  and  eat  bacon  and  eggs, 
potatoes  and  fried  onions,  and  listen 
to  the  rain  on  the  roof. 

The  boys  ran  short  of  tobacco  here, 
and  smoked  the  habitant  native- 
grown  variety.  The  taste  they  said 
was  mildish,  but  the  smell  was 
deadly.  The  guides  always  carry 
theirs  with  them  in  little  bundles  like 
kindling  wood  and  chop  some  off  with 
an  axe. 

WEDNESDAY. 
Had  one  last  hour's  fishing,  and 
packed  up.  We  paddled  down  to  the 
end  of  the  lake,  thus  cutting  off  half 
a  mile  of  the  trail.  When  we  landed, 
and  joined  the  main  trail,  Angus  at 
once  called  a  halt  and  held  a  council 
of  war.  There  on  the  trail  were  horse 
tracks,  and  the  marks  of  a  heavy 
drag  or  wood  boat.  The  fresher 
tracks  were  going  out  and  no  horse 
could  possibly  come  over  the  road  but 
a  back  woods  animal,  used  to  the 
lumber  woods.  And  here  our  Sher- 
lock Holmes  decided  a  poacher  had 
been  in  and  taken  out  heavy  game, 
probably  moose.     The  packs  were 


leff  and  we  all  followed  the  tracks  up 
the  trail.  We  lost  them  on  a  stretch 
of  rocky  ledge,  and  scattered  to  find 
them.  A  shout  from  a  guide  brought 
us  all  to  a  swampy  little  field  where 
some  great  struggle  had  evidently 
taken  place;  the  grass  was  all  tramp- 
led and  millions  of  flies  buzzed 
around. 

There  was  nothing  more  we  could 
do,  so  we  went  along,  speculating  as 
to  what  had  taken  place.  On  the 
way  we  saw  fresh  bear  tracks,  made 
since  the  rain  the  night  before. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  settlement 
we  found  out  the  facts.  A  trapper 
had  been  making  the  round  of  his 
bear  traps,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
one  at  Renversi,  found  a  large  bull 
moose  caught.  Said  he  tried  to 
release  it,  but  it  was  crazed,  and  he 
could  only  kill  it,  and  smuggle  it  in 
by  night.  Thus  our  trip  had  a  very 
dramatic  finish.  We  changed  our 
clothes,  mounted  the  two  ancient 
vehicles  again  and  rattled  down  hills, 
and  more  hills,  to  the  village  and 
reached  Quebec,  hungry  and  weary, 
but  happy,  in  the  memory  of  a  perfect 
week  in  one  of  Mother  Nature's  most 
perfect  playgrounds. 


Camp — Lady  Evelyn  Lake 


SUFfiClEJJPprOTODTlY 


H.  C.  Haddon 


IMPERCEPTIBLY  the  dark- 
ness grew  less  behind  the  moun- 
tain tops  across  the  valley.  In 
the  rest  of  the  sky  the  stars  still  shone 
as  brightly  as  they  had  done  since  the 
night  had  closed  in  with  its  bitter 
relentless  cold;  but  here  in  the  East 
the  first  streaks  of  approaching  dawn 
began  to  appear,  and  the  stars  in  its 
near  neighborhood  lost  their  bril- 
liancy, though  they  still  twinkled  in- 
terminably. 

Far  away  on  a  peak  to  the  left  a 
wolf  howled,  a  song  of  utter  desolation 
and  loneliness,  and  a  record  of  a  night 
of  barren  hunting.  Even  as  he  howl- 
ed it  grew  lighter;  and  before  the 
singer  with  the  pointed  nose  had 
finished  telling  his  sorrows  to  the  un- 
heeding skies  the  dawn  had  come. 
Dawn — and  another  day  to  be  lived 
through  somehow,  with  its  fruitless 
miles  to  be  covered  in  an  attempt  to 
fill  a  belly  that  had  clamoured  for  food 
for  days  in  vain:  with  all  its  hopes 
that  the  new  born  light  had  resurrect- 
ed, and  that  the  coming  night  would 
probably  prove  to  be  as  hopeless  as 
those  that  had  gone  before. 


For  it  was  March,  the  hunger 
month,  when  the  barren  food  trails 
run  pitilessly  through  the  merciless 
sequence  of  lean  days  that  follow  one 
another  in  hopeless  monotony. — 
March,  the  month  of  deep  snows 
and  empty  stomachs,  the  dark  hour 
that  comes  before  the  morning  of 
Spring. 

Though  it  was  nearly  light  on  the 
summits,  here  in  the  timber  it  was 
still  dark,  and  utterly  silent.  Rank 
upon  rank,  file  after  file  in  unending 
sequence  as  far  as  the  eye  could  have' 
seen,  the  great  trees  pointed  sky- 
wards, their  moss  draped  limbs 
stretching  out  over  a  world  of  snow.t 
Balsam  for  the  most  part,  with  here 
and  there  a  sprinkling  of  hemlock, 
they  filled  the  air  with  their  aromatic 
fragrance. 

Here  and  there  a  limb  had  been 
broken  off  by  the  weight  of  snow,  and 
lay  beneath  the  parent  tree,  a  naked 
skeleton,  every  vestige  of  its  foliage 
long  since  eagerly  eaten  off,  even  to 
the  long  mossy  lichen  that  had  fes- 
tooned it.  And  the  smaller  woods 
folk,  mice  and  squirrels  and  rabbits 
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had  found  the  bark  and  welcomed  it 
until  the  limb  lay  stripped  of  every 
particle  that  was  in  any  way  eatable. 

Gradually,  imperceptibly  it  began 
to  grow  lighter  among  the  silent 
shadows  of  the  timber,  until  it  be- 
came possible  to  pick  out  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  foliage.  With  the 
coming  of  the  light  came  also  sounds 
of  life.  A  red  squirrel  chattered  in- 
termittently, as  though  lamenting  the 
fact  that  he  had  lost  count  of  many 
of  his  last  fall's  hidden  food  stores. 
A  little  band  of  chickadees  came 
frisking  along,  singing  their  eager 
two-noted  sohg  of  coming  happiness — 
"Spring  soon!  Spring  soon!"  their 
!  cheerful  whistle  sounding  long  after 
the  merry  little  rascals  had  passed  out 
of  sight  among  the  tree  trunks. 
Down  in  a  little  hollow  a  bunch  of 
three  white  tailed  deer  had  spent  the 
night,  and  almost  before  it  was 
wholly  light  they  were  on  their  feet, 
smelling  uneasily  at  their  back  trail 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  no  enemy  had 
come  near  them  while  they  slept. 
Almost  as  soon  as  they  had  risen,  the 
snow  in  their  beds  that  had  been 
melted  by  the  warmth  of  their  bodies 
froze  up  again,  for  it  was  still  bitterly 
cold.  With  short  nervous  steps  the 
deer  moved  out  of  the  hollow  on  to 
higher  ground,  their  sharp  feet  cutting 
into  the  hardened  snow  on  the  trail, 
and  causing  every  movement  that 
they  made  to  sound  like  a  thousand 
tiny  bells  a-ringing,  so  keen  was  the 
frost  and  so  clear  was  the  air. 

For  several  weeks  now  they  had 
been  yarded  up  in  this  stretch  of 
timber,  and  though  they  had  broken 
several  miles  01  trails  before  the  snow 
had  crusted  up,  yet  this  was  not 
sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Deep  snow  had  driven  them 
down  from  the  summit,  where  there 
was  less  timber,  and  more  open 
country,  with  patches  of  buck  brush 
and  undergrowth,  the  tips  of  which 
khey  had  been  living  on.    Then  had 

i  come  a  cold  snap  after  a  thaw,  which 
had  crusted  the  snow  so  much  that 
the  deer  were  unable  to  travel  far 
without  great  exhaustion,  for  their 
sharp  feet  would  cut  right  through 
the  frozen  crust  of  the  snow,  and  they 

'  would  sink  in  up  to  their  bellies. 


Such  travelling  speedily  tired  them 
out,  and  with  food  none  too  plentiful 
they  were  unable  to  afford  the  waste 
of  energy  needed  to  break  through 
the  snow  for  any  length  of  time,  for  in 
addition  to  having  to  keep  up  their 
own  strength,  and  to  supply  the  body 
heat  needed  to  fight  the  bitter  cold, 
the  little  band  of  deer,  all  of  whom 
were  does,  had  also  to  apply  part  of 
their  vital  forces  to  their  unborn 
young.  So  they  were  forced  to  yard 
up  in  the  timber  until  such  time  as 
the  snow  should  soften,  and  enable 
them  to  move  to  better  feeding 
grounds,  and  for  the  present  they 
were  forced  to  do  with  less  food, 
though  for  the  last  few  weeks,  by 
reason  of  having  their  trail  broken, 
they  were  also  able  to  conserve  part 
of  their  energies. 

In  some  places  they  were  able  to 
reach  the  long  moss  that  grew  on  the 
limbs  of  the  trees;  in  others,  smaller 
growth  bent  down  by  the  weight  of 
snow  furnished  them  a  little  green 
feed — but  there  was  not  much  under- 
brush, and  they  were  feeling  the 
pinch  of  hunger,  as  were  indeed  nearly 
all  the  woods  folk,  for-  March  is  the 
cruellest  month  of  all  twelve. 

The  leader  of  the  little  band,  an  old 
doe  grown  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
wild,  led  her  two  companions  along 
the  hillside  for  a  distance  until  they 
came  to  a  little  streamlet  flowing 
down  the  mountain  side  to  join  the  big 
creek  in  the  valley.  Here  the  three 
deer  drank,  and  though  the  cold  was 
still  intense,  this  water  had  not 
frozen  over,  being  probably  spring 
water;  and  here  also  in  the  valley 
formed  by  the  stream  they  found  a 
little  undergrowth — a  few  straggling 
stems  of  wild  rose,  a  few  tips  of 
Devils'  Club — nothing  very  luscious 
or  sustaining,  but  eagerly  devoured. 
None  of  the  three  deer  dared  to 
venture  very  far  off  their  beaten 
trail,  though,  for  the  snow  was 
crusted  dangerously,  and  was,  more- 
over, of  considerable  depth. 

They  continued  to  work  their  way 
along  the  hillside,  now  one,  now 
another  leaving  the  trail  for  a  short 
distance  to  reach  some  morsel  of  food 
that  their  keen  eyes  had  perceived 
si  icking  up  through  the  snow.  All  the 
while  the  leader  of  the  band  kept 
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her  eyes  open  for  danger,  for  the 
limber  was  full  of  strange  shadows 
that  might  turn  out  to  be  enemies, 
and  to  be  caught  in  the  deep  snow 
away  from  the  trail  meant  almost 
certain  death. 

From  the  silence  of  the  forest 
different  pairs  of  eyes  watched  the 
three  deer  in  the  course  of  their 
journeying.  Several  times  white 
weasels  stopped  in  their  hunting, 
licking  their  lips  in  impotent  antici- 
pation, their  eyes  gleaming  red  with 
the  frenzy  of  their  blood  lust.  Once 
a  marten  chattered  at  them  from  a 
tree  trunk,  half  valiant,  half  afraid, 
and  once,  sitting  on  a  dead  limb,  a  big 
grey  owl  watched  them  with  sleepy 
eyes. 

As  the  sun  came  out,  and  it  grew 
warmer,  little  patches  of  snow  caught 
on  the  higher  foliage  of  some  of  the 
trees  would  thaw  out  a  bit  until  they 
fell  with  a  dull  thud;  and  at  each  of 
these  sounds  the  deer  would  stop,  and 
prick  up  their  ears  enquiringly,  as  if 
not  fully  understanding,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  of  mild  curiosity  they 
would  renew  their  scanty  feeding. 

Suddenly  with  a  snort  of  warning 
the  foremost  doe  stopped  in  her  tracks. 
For  one  instant  she  hesitated,  stamp- 
ing her  fore  foot,  and  then,  twisting 
round  in  a  sudden  running  jump  she 
passed  the  other  two  deer  on  the  trail, 
and  with  her  big  white  tail  stuck  up  in 
the  air  as  a  sign  for  the  others  to 
follow  she  led  the  way  along  the  back 
trail. 

As  the  last  of  the  does  obeyed  her 
warning,  whirling  round  on  the  jump 
without  attempting  to  seek  the  cause 
of  the  leader's  alarm,  the  air  was  split 
with  three  reports  of  a  rifle  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  leading  doe  escaped  unharmed, 
as  did  also  the  doe  next  to  her,  and 
both  vanished  unhurt  among  the  tree 
trunks,  their  white  flags  sticking 
straight  up  in  the  air.  After  a 
second's  hesitation  the  third  doe 
joined  them,  and  was  also  lost  to  sight. 
But  she  showed  no  white  flag  in  jaunty 
defiance,  and  in  that  one  instant  that 
she  hesitated  she  felt  the  wicked  sting 
of  a  high  power  bullet  burning  into 
her  side. 

Stomach  shots  are  the  cruellest  of 
all.  They  are  rarely  fatal  at  once,  and 


eventual    recovery    from    them    is  1 
equally  as  rare.  You  can  picture  this 
last  doe,  if  you  wish  to,  in  her  terror-, 
stricken  flight  through  the  timber. 
As  her  panic  over  the  alarm  grew  less, 
so  in  proportion  grew  the  importance 
of  the  pain  of  her  wound — a  burning 
sickening  pain  that  she  could  not 
escape  from,  no  matter  how  persistent 
her  "flight,  and  that  was  the  more 
alarming  by  the  very  reason  of  its 
presence.    For  that,  I  think,  is  the 
general  rule  with  wild  animals.    It  is] 
not  the  actual  pain  that  fills  them  with^ 
the  terrors  of  the  unknown — but  the 
presence  of  the  pain,  standing  as  it 
does  for  something  different  and  un-i 
usual,  something  outside  the  range  of 
their  experience,  beyond  their  corn-1 
prehension.  ]  I 

Her  companions  by  now  were  far 
ahead,  but  the  doe  made  no  efTorj, 
to  find  them.  With  eyes  white 
rimmed  by  terror  she  continued  her 
flight,  her  panic  increasing  as  she 
realized  that  instead  of  escaping  from 
this  sickening  weakness,  she  was  in 
fact  fast  becoming  a  prey  to  it.  And 
then  suddenly,  in  mid  air,  as  she  was 
leaping  a  fallen  log  that  obstructed 
her  trail,  her  legs  crumpled  up  be- 
neath her,  and  she  fell  in  a  heap,  half 
her  body  resting  almost  gratefully  in 
the  softness  of  the  unbroken  snow,  her 
head  stretched  out  along  the  beaten 
trail.  Once  when  she  moved  a  little 
blood  oozed  out  from  the  corners  of 
her  mouth,  and  stained  the  virgin 
whiteness  of  the  snow  a  vivid  glaring 
crimson. 

He  came  out  from  a  natural  cave 
among  the  rocks,  a  big  tawny  beast, 
with  the  delicious  drowsiness  of  his 
sleep  still  clinging  to  him.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  stood  looking  round  him, 
shortsighted  as  are  most  of  the  cat 
tribe,  relying  on  his  keen  nose  to 
deliver  the  message  of  the  breeze. 

But  the  wind  (bitterly  cold  up  here 
above  the  timber)  had  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  tell  the  big  cougar—- 
indeed  he  would  have  been  surprised 
if  it  had  brought  him  any  hint  either 
of  danger  or  a  meal,  for  he  had  chosen 
his  den  in  a  rocky  fastness,  alone 
among  the  silent  places,  where  few 
men  had  ever  trodden,  and  where 
nothing  ever  happened  to  disturb  his 
dreams. 
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For  your  cougar  is  not  a  sociable 
animal,  nor  does  he  crave  excitement, 
and  he  likes  to  choose  his  den  among 
large  flat  rocks  that  he  can  lie  out  on 
and  doze  on  in  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  sunshine;  and  that  will  offer 
him  security  in  the  depths  of  the 
winter,  where  the  drifting  snow  and 
the  biting  winds  cannot  penetrate. 

He  came  out  of  his  den  now,  and 
stretched  himself,  half  lazy  from  his 
re  rent  sleep,  and  yet  half  wide  awake 
with  the  unsatisfied  hunger  still  in- 
side him.  Picture  him  standing  there, 
if  you  like,  while  the  short  winter's 
day  is  quickly  drawing  to  a  close. 
Mountain  tops  and  ridges  all  stand 
out  clear  cut  and  distinct  against  the 
darkening  sky.  There  is  no  sound, 
nor  is  there  any  warmth — nothing  but 
snow  and  waste,  and  a  world  of  utter 
loneliness. 

Far  down  below  is  the  timber,  and 
somewhere  within  its  dark  shadows  is 
Life — yielding  flesh  and  rich  red  blood 
that  spurts  pulsing  hot  upon  your 
lips — if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  kill. 
No  such  luck  had  come  to  the  big 
cougar  now  for  several  days,  though 
yesterday  he  had  managed  to  pick  up 
a  grouse,  but  it  was  nothing  but  a 
mouthful  of  feathers  and  dry  bones, 
and  such  a  poor  victim  could  hardly 
be  called  a  killing.  He  stood  looking 
towards  the  timber  now — a  big  tawny 
brute,  yellowish  brown  on  his  sides, 
darker  almost  to  black  on  his  back, 
and  with  a  distinct  white  spot  on  his 
throat. 

His  length  was  fully  seven  feet  from 
tip  of  flattened  head  to  end  of  black 
tipped  tail.  His  weight  was  probably 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  there 
was  nothing  superfluous  in  it  at  that — 
though  given  a  few  weeks  good  hunt- 
ing he  would  fill  out  considerably,  and 
could  carry  an  extra  twenty  pounds 
of  flesh  on  that  lithe  frame  of  his. 

Once  again  he  stretched  himself, 
and  again  looked  towards  the  timber, 
;<  little  saliva  drooling  out  from  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  pleasant  ones.  And  then,  very 
deliberately,  and  yet  all  his  move- 
ments showing  lithe  and  sinuous,  he 
started  to  walk  towards  the  timber, 
and  another  night's  hunting.  I  am 
| not  going  to  describe  that  night's 
hunting  in  detail,  for  one  hour  was 


very  much  like  another,  and  through 
them  all  from  dusk  to  dawn  ran  noth- 
ing but  failure.  Once  he  found  where 
a  blue  grouse  had  come  down  from 
the  safety  of  a  big  hemlock,  and  had 
walked  round  in  the  snow;  but  there 
was  nothing  left  of  the  big  bird  except 
his  tracks,  and  these  the  hungry 
cougar  sniffed  at  longingly,  as  if  the 
faint  scent  of  them  brought  back 
memories  of  better  times. 

That  there  was  life  in  the  timber 
despite  his  inability  to  find  it,  the 
different  signs  in  the  snow  proved. 

Several  times  the  cougar  passed  the 
erratic  wandering  tracks  of  rabbits — 
but  he  passed  them  regretfully,  for 
he  was  no  silent  footed  lynx  to  get  a 
meal  from  that  source.  And  countless 
times  the  big  cat  found  where  squirrels 
had  come  down  and  run  and  played 
and  frisked  and  chased  each  other  in 
the  snow.  Usually  such  small  game 
is  beneath  the  cougar's  notice,  for 
he  is  not  swift  enough,  nor  suffi- 
ciently nimble  to  catch  it — but  in  the 
hunger  month  even  a  squirrel  would 
have  been  welcomed. 

Usually  the  cougar  followed  the 
deer,  which  are  his  chief  source  of  food 
supply,  but  now  the  deer  were  all 
split  up  in  two's  and  three's,  and 
hidden  away  in  draws  -and  gulleys 
throughout  the  mountains.  If  he 
could  find  one  of  these  yards  the 
chances  are  that  he  could  soon  kill, 
and  again  fully  satisfy  his  hunger — 
but  in  the  meantime  the  big  cat  had 
found  nothing  except  the  cold  tracks 
of  smaller  game.  And  these,  as  you 
can  guess,  do  not  form  a  very  satisfy- 
ing diet — especially  if  you  have  been 
living  on  them  rather  too  extensively 
for  the  last  few  weeks. 

That  is  why,  with  the  coming  of 
another  day,  the  cougar  did  not  for- 
sake the  food  trail,  and  return  to  his 
den,  to  forget  his  hunger  in  sleep. 
Instead  he  continued  his  hunting, 
travelling  no  faster  than  a  steady 
walk,  and  conserving  his  energies 
until  such  time  as  he  should  need 
them. 

Presently  the  big  cat  stopped,  his 
nose  wrinkling.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it — there  was  a  faint  smell  of 
deer  borne  on  the  little  breeze  that 
was  coming  up  the  gulley.  As  he 
stood,  and  smelt,  the  hair  began  to 
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rise  along  the  conger's  back,  just  as 
you  have  seen  your  dog's  do,  and  his 
mouth  began  dribbling  again — just 
as  yours  would  do  if  you  were  as 
hungry  as  that  cougar  was. 

Nature  works  with  perfect  economy 
though  the  fact  is  hard  to  believe 
sometimes — but  in  her  scheme  of 
things  nothing  is  ever  wasted.  No 
sparrow,  even,  falls  to  the  ground 
without  some  keen  pair  of  eyes  event- 
ually finding  it,  and  making  some  use 
of  it. 

Hope  now  began  to  rise  again  in 
the  cougar's  heart.  Still  following  his 
nose  he  descended  the  hillside,  intent 
on  finding  the  source  of  the  smell  that 
he  had  caught  higher  up  on  the  hill. 

And  then  suddenly  his  dignified 
walk  broke  into  a  jump.  Ahead  of 
him  was  one  of  the  trails  broken  by 
the  three  does — and  somewhere  in 
this  network  of  trails  was  meat. 

Still  travelling  on  the  jump,  the 
big  cougar  was  almost  on  top  of  the 
fallen  doe  before  he  noticed  her. 
The  deer  was  quite  dead,  but  nothing 
could  be  quicker  than  the  big  cat's 
actions. 

With  one  flying  leap  he  was  on  top 
of  the  prostrate  deer,  his  powerful 
jaws  sunk  into  her  neck  at  the  base 
of  her  head,  his  strong  teeth  meeting 
in  the  spinal  cord,  his  whole  body 
lying  on  top  of  his  find,  every  muscle 
in  him  quivering  with  excitement. 

Presently,  feeling  no  movement  to 
tell  of  any  attempt  at  escape,  the  big 
cat  raised  his  head,  and  opened  his 
mouth  in  a  snarling  growl,  as  if  in 
warning  and  defiance  to  any  rival  that 
might  be  inclined  to  dispute  his  right 
of  possession. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  hesitated,  as 
if  not  fully  understanding — and  then, 
as  realization  came  to  him  he  started 
tearing  out  great  chunks  of  the  meat 


with  all  the  pent  up  hunger  and  half 
averted  starvation  of  the  last  few 

weeks. 

And  still  lying  half  on  the  carcase, 
half  in  the  snow  the  cougar  gorged 
himself  until  he  could  eat  no  more. 
For  a  little  while  longer  he  amused 
himself,  chewing  bits  of  the  meat 
until  he  had  extracted  the  taste,  and 
then  spitting  it  out  again,  but  after 
a  while  this  palled  on  him,  and  he 
grew  monstrously  sleepy.  With  the 
recollection  of  his  weeks  of  poor 
hunting  still  in  his  memory,  the  big 
cougar  dragged  what  remained  of 
the  deer  off  the  trail  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  buried  it,  covering  it  over 
with  snow  until  it  was  all  hidden. 
Then  he  stretched  himself,  and  yawn- 
ed. Now  that  he  had  filled  his 
stomach  (and  you  would  be  surprised 
how  much  of  a  deer  a  starving  cougar 
can  eat  at  one  meal)  the  big  cat 
desired'  most  of  all  to  sleep.  Perhaps 
by  the  time  he  was  hungry  again 
there  would  be  nothing  left  of  the 
carcase  of  the  deer — but  in  any  case 
this  day  he  had  eaten  his  full — and 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  planning 
thereof.  Let  the  morrow  take  care 
of  itself,  and  bring  feast  or  famine  as  it 
will. 

In  the  meantime,  somewhere 
among  the  tangle  of  trails  that  made 
up  their  yard  the  other  two  does  were 
unconscious  of  the  evil  slayer  that 
had  found  out  their  retreat.  In  his 
own  time,  when  his  hunger  again 
needed  appeasing,  the  big  cat  would 
find  them  out — and  the  bloodstained 
snow  would  tell  the  silent  story  of 
their  death,  and  the  mice  would  pick 
the  last  shreds  of  meat  from  their 
whitened  bones. 

And  the  cougar,  on  his  upward 
journey  to  his  rocky  den  and  blessed 
sleep,  yawned  prodigiously. 


F.  V.  Williams 


A big  footed,  tufted  eared  Can- 
ada lynx  stopped  just  outside 
the  edge  of  the  frozen  swamp 
and  snarled  his  disappointment  as 
the  ghostly  form  of  the  white  hare 
he  had  been  stalking  vanished  like 
a  shadow  into  the  tangle  of  under- 
growth where  the  lynx  could  not 
follow.  The  keen  air  of  the  frosty 
night  was  whetting  an  appetite 
that  already  was  driving  him  to  des- 
peration, his  black  stub  tail  twitch- 
ing with  rage,  and  showing  his  vicious 
yellow  fangs,  he  continued  to  travel 
noiselessly  along  the  fringe  of  frozen 
swamp  grass.  One  hundred  yards 
from  where  the  hare  had  escaped  was 
B  bit  of  open,  probably  a  small  grass 
befringed  pond  in  summer,  but  now 
a  frozen  open  space  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  The  lynx  started  to  cross 
this  open  at  an  angle  that  would  take 
him  directly  to  another  tangle  of  froz- 
en underbrush,  for  another  chance 
at  the  hare  family  that  he  knew  had 
runways  in  every  direction  here- 
abouts. Half  way  across  the  big 
cat  paused — a  swift  suspicious  glance 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  clearing 
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and  he  turned  with  the  quickness  of 
which  a  cat  alone  is  capable  of,  and 
raced  along  his  back  track  with  great 
leaps  and  bounds.  An  ancient  hem- 
lock, blown  half  way  over,  where  it 
had  lodged  in  the  branches  of  a  giant 
cedar,  was  his  objective  and  he  made 
it  safely  enough,  pausing  not  until 
he  was  safe  against  the  trunk  of  the 
big  cedar  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
where  he  peered  back  through  the 
branches  at  an  amazing  sight.  It 
was  no  false  alarm  that  had  started 
him  back  to  this  refuge,  for  there  on 
the  starlit  snow  were  eight  great 
timber  wolves,  seven  were  standing 
or  moving  slowly  about,  while  the 
eighth  was  rolling,  biting,  and  snap- 
ping at  a  mysterious  something  that 
clung  to  one  of  his  forefeet,  this  per- 
formance continued  for  some  few  mo- 
ments, when  one  of  the  wolves  slunk 
away.  A  second  soon  followed, 
and  finally  the  whole  pack,  with  the 
exception  of  the  injured  one,  melted 
away  into  the  shadows,  and  this  fel- 
low, the  largest,  most  ferocious  of  the 
whole  pack  was  trapped,  yes,  sir, 
trapped,  though  not  by  the  skill  of 
the  two  footed  creature  called  man. 
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To  be  sure  he  had  set  the  trap,  but  it 
was  for  the  big  lynx,  and  the  wolf 
running  at  the  head  of  the  pack  had 
accidentally  put  his  right  forefoot 
"smack"  on  the  pan  of  the  trap.  I  [ad 
any  other  sort  of  accident  befallen 
one  of  the  pack,  the  chances  are  his 
comrades  would  have  picked  his  bones 
clean  before  continuing  their  hunt, 
but  this  victim  had  attached  to  him 
a  steel  chain  that  rattled  in  a  suspic- 
ious manner  at  every  jump  of  the 
tortured  beast  in  the  trap.  The 
sound  it  made  proved  too  much  for 
their  nerves  and  they  left  him  to  his 
fate. 

Two  hours  passed  and  the  lynx, 
his  stiffened  limbs  needing  limbering 
up,  walked  slowly  and  softly  down  the 
leaning  hemlock  to  the  ground.  The 
big  wolf  lay  very  still,  but  the  lynx 
approached  cautiously.  The  smell 
of  fresh  blood  did  not  cause  him  to 
lose  his  respect  for  this  wolf,  a  giant 
of  his  kind.  The  lynx's  judgment 
was  good,  and  ten  feet  away  he  flat- 
tened himself  out  on  the  snow,  pre- 
paratory to  springing  on  his  apparent- 
ly dead  foe.  The  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond more  and  he  would  have  been  in 
the  air.  Before  he  got  there,  how- 
ever the  wolf  stood  up.  He  was  al- 
most too  dazed  to  notice  the  cat 
at  first,  but  the  lynx's  snarl  of  defi- 
ance as  he  sprang  lightly  away  cleared 
his  clouded  senses.  Forgetting  the 
steel  trap  he  leaped  at  the  lynx  and 
went  sprawling  as  the  chain,  with  its 
clog  brought  him  up.  The  leader 
of  the  big  pack  had  been  humiliated 
before  this  cat  of  the  woods,  who  had 
always  run  for  the  nearest  tree  at  his 
approach.  Quivering  with  rage  he 
sank  back  on  his  haunches,  straight- 
ened his  twisted  foreleg  into  an  easier 
position  and  waited.  The  lynx 
circled  about,  but  always  the  trapped 
wolf  was  facing  him,  and  hunger 
driven  though  he  was,  the  cat  was 
afraid  to  rush  in  to  try  for  a  finish,. 

Dawn  came,  then  daylight  and  a 
clear  beautiful  day.  As  the  sun 
peeped  above  the  firs  at  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  the  big  wolf  slowly  drag- 
ged the  steel  trap,  chain  and  clog 
over  beneath  the  fallen  hemlock. 
The  lynx  followed  at  a  distance,  and 
with  his  back  under  the  tree  trunk, 
protected  by  heavy  branches  on  both 


sides,  the  almost  exhausted  wolf  felt 
fairly  safe.  A  half  hour  later  another 
small  lynx  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  pair  investigated,  and  even  ap- 
proached close  enough  to  the  wolfs 
retreat  at  one  time  to  thrust  an  in- 
quisitive paw  into  the  opening  be- 
tween the  branches,  but  the  click 
of  sharp  teeth  that  followed  this  ven- 
ture sent  them  backward  a  dozen 
feet,  almost  expecting  to  see  the 
wolf  rush  forth.  A  short  time  after 
they  slunk  away  to  the  thickets 
where  a  belated  hare  running  away 
from  the  sight  of  one,  ran  into  the 
way  of  the  other,  and  ended  his  ex- 
istence right  there,  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  bewhiskered,  snarl- 
ing cats,  that  brawled  over  the 
carcass. 

Jim,  the  trapper,  had  had  bad 
luck,  everything  had  gone  against 
him,  he  had  intended  starting  early 
for  the  trap  line,'  and  here  it  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  he 
was  just  starting  out.  The  trap 
line  would  have  to  wait  till  the  mor- 
row, but  he  had  a  few  rabbit  snares 
he  would  visit  down  here  by  the 
swamp,  and  the  one  set  for  the  lynx. 

Bad  luck  I  Snare  after  snare  the 
trapper  visited,  and  every  doggone 
one  had  been  sprung,  and — also  rob- 
bed. Great  padded  footprints  told 
the  story.  Truly  there  had  been 
a  few  rabbits  about  here  but  consid- 
ering the  bad  winter  and  scarcity  of 
food  in  other  places  this  had  been 
a  great  feast  for  the  big  family  of 
lynx  that  had  found  their  way  to 
the  swamp. 

James  was  "sore",  mad,  peeved, 
and  positively  raving.  After  he 
had  visited  his  last  snare  and  found 
nothing  but  a  bunch  of  white  fur, 
the  remains  of  the  last  rabbit,  he  was 
swearing  vengeance  on  the  whole 
lynx  family,  and  this  bunch  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  wasn't  bad  enough  to  have  his 
partner  out  at  the  settlement  with 
a  badly  injured  foot — the  result  of 
a  careless  blow  with  the  axe  while 
getting  firewood,  that  wasn't  bad 
enough.  It  would  be  three  weeks 
at  least  before  he  would  be  able  to 
walk  again,  and  that  meant  the  loss 
of  half  the  best  trapping  weather. 
"'Bah!  wot's  the  use  o'  botherin'  with 
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this  bloomin'  blarsted  swamp,"  he 
asked  himself,  nothin'  but  cats  here 
anyhow."  He  was  so  riled  at  the 
turn  events  had  taken  all  day,  and 
figuring  on  bad  luck  entirely,  that 
although  he  was  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  lynx  "set,"  he  had  near- 
ly forgotten  it.  The  man  nearly 
whooped  with  joy  as  he  saw  where 
the  drag  of  the  trap  had  disturbed 
the  snow,  It  was  but^  a  short  in- 
terval until  the  big  wolfs  tracks 
were  also  discovered,  and  presently 
the  big  brute  himself  half  hidden 
under  the  fallen  tree,  came  into  his 
line  of  vision. 

It  was  the  work  of  perhaps  three 
minutes  for  the  experienced  trapper 
to  lop  off  a  heavy  branch  from  a 
nearby  tree,  partially  trim  it  and 
with  this  to  defend  himself,  he  ap- 
proached the  captive.  The  big 
wolf  half  dead  with  the  cold  and 
his  now  paralyzed  leg,  was  past  put- 
ting up  much  of  a  fight  but  he  bit 
savagely  at  the  stick  thrust  toward 
him,  and  as  he  did  so  a  quick,  sharp 
blow  from  the  hand  axe  of  the  woods- 
man ended  his  misery. 

"Some  Wolf!  If  the  old  boy  could 
have  torn  loose  for  about  five  min- 
utes there'd  been  a  sick  cat  round 
here,"  mumbled  Jim  as  he  surveyed 
the  footprints  of  the  lynx  about  the 
wolfs  refuge.  "That  pelt's  worth 
more'n  the  rabbits  and  then  there's 
the  bounty  $2.50,  pretty  good  at 
that  for  the  last  hour's  work,  but 
believe  me  you're  going  to  be  some 
load." 

The  sun  was  dropping  behind  the 
tree  as  the  trapper  started  on  his  re- 
turn journey.  The  wolf  was  heavy, 
and  it  was  a  long  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  snug  log  cabin  that  he  called 
home,  but  Jim  had  a  use  for  that 
wolf,  carcass  and  all.  Twice  in 
the  first  half  mile  the  man  stopped 
and  swung  quickly  around.  Some- 
thing was  following  him,  of  that  he 
felt  sure,  but  whatever  it  was  kept 
strictly  to  cover,  as  he  did  not  as 
much  as  catch  a  movement  among 
the  shadows  along  the  back  trail. 

A  short  distance  from  the  cabin 
his  way  led  along  a  high  ridge.  Tall 


timber  with  very  little  underbrush 
marked  the  nearby  country  and  one 
could  see  a  good  bit  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  uncanny  feeling  that 
he  was  being  followed  still  clung  to 
him  however,  and  although  the  sun's 
last  rays  bathed  everything  with  a 
blaze  of  glory,  he  threw  down  his 
load  just  outside  the  cabin  door 
with  a  feeling  of  mental,  as  well  as 
physical  relief,  at  being  within  reach 
of  his  rifle  just  inside.  Getting  the 
evening  meal,  and  preparing  for  the 
night,  found  him  so  dog  tired  that 
he  decided  to  hang  his  prize  in  the 
bit  of  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin 
until  the  morrow.  A  storm  was 
brewing  and  the  lone  trapper,  put- 
ting on  his  carbide  lamp  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  the  spring  and  wood 
pile  to  prepare  for  the  coming  storm. 
The  fire  died  down  in  the  camp 
stove,  the  wind  began  to  wail  and - 
moan  about  the  corners  of  the  little 
cabin,  the  snow  came  slowly  at  first, 
and  then  by  midnight  it  was  a  howlin' 
blizzard.  Once  the  woodsman  half 
roused  up  and  muttered  to  himself 
at  an.  extra  loud  crash  that  seemed 
to  his  sleepy,  dazed  mind,  to  have 
been  made  by  a  falling  tree. 

Daylight  had  not  as  yet  begun  to 
break  in  the  forest  when  the  man 
was  about  and  had  his  breakfast, 
and  a  half  hour  later  had  wallowed 
his  way  to  the  bit  of  shed  to  get  the 
big  wolf,  and  bring  the  carcass  inside 
where  he  could  skin  it  with  a  bit  ot 
comfort  to  himself. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  shed  there 
had  been  a  sort  of  makeshift  en- 
trance door,  but  this  was  gone.  The 
wind  had  probably  torn  it  loose  he 
guessed.  Then  at  the  opening  he 
paused  in  amazement,  for  where 
the  wolf  had  been,  there  was  nothing 
now  left  but  the  steel  trap  that 
still  clutched  the  frozen  remnant 
of  the  wolf's  foreleg.  Kicking  about 
in  the  miniature  drifts  that  filled 
the  shed,  he  unearthed  the  skull  and 
bones  with  the  ragged  remains  of 
what  had  been  a  remarkably  fine 
wolf  pelt.  He  also  discovered  a  very 
strong  odor  of  Gat. 

"D  m  them  cats  I  guess  Jeems 

you've  got  to  get  busy." 


A  CARIBOU  HUNTING  TRIP  ON  RED 
INDIAN  LAKES,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


W.  B.  Temple 


MR.  Augustus  Purchase  and  the 
writer  left  Twillingate,  New- 
foundland, on  Monday, 
November  the  fifth  by  motor 
boat  for  Lewisporte.  Passing  through 
Western  Head  Tickle  we  met  Corp. 
Willis  Manuel,  who  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  great  July  1st  en- 
gagement, and  his  charming  little 
wife,  with  whom  we  exchanged  greet- 
ings for  a  few  minutes.  The  rest 
of  the  trip  was  uneventful  except 
that  the  usual  November  5th  bon- 
fires lent  us  a  needed  light  as  we 
steamed  up  the  "Run."  The  train 
was  late  and  we  were  unable  to  leave 
Lewisporte  till  Tuesday  morning 
about  breakfast  time,  and  after  wait- 
ing most  of  the  afternoon  at  Miller- 
town  Junction  we  reached  Miller- 
town  about  tea  time.  Here  an  old 
friend,  Mr.  Hansen,  the  manager, 
was  most  kind  to  us.  We  put  up  at 
the  Staff  House  and  next  morning 
left  about  eleven  in  the  Company's 
motor  boat  for  Harbour  Round,  about 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  lake.  We 
towed  a  small  motor  boat  owned  by 
Mr.  Hansen,  which  he  most  generous- 
ly loaned  us  and  although  a  hot  head 
on  the  engine  blew  out  we  reached 
Harbour  Round  that  afternoon  and 
spent  the  night  with  Mr.  Woodman, 
the  foreman  in  charge  there.  Next 
morning  we  were  astir  before  day- 
light and  with  two  boats  in  tow  and 
a  couple  of  companions  from  New- 
town, N.B.  started  for  Pitt's  camp 
at  thejiead  of  the  lake  in  Mr.  Han- 
sen's little  motor  boat.  There  was 
a  nice  breeze  blowing,  and  it  was  rain- 
ing slightly,  bat  we  reached  that  point 
without  any  trouble.  Here  we  were  re- 
ceived by  a  group  of  men,  who  were 
staying. at  the  camp,  with  open  arms.- 
The  kettle  was  ready  boiling,  a  bunk 
had  been  prepared  for  us  and  the 
seat  of  honor — a  flour  barrel  chair — 
was  accorded  us.  It  was  our  first 
meeting  with  a  bunch  of  Bonavista 
Bay  men,  and  we  want  to  say  right 
here  that  kinder  and  more  generous 
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souls  do  not  exist.  Their  treatment 
of  us  throughout  was  the  kindest'we 
have  ever  experienced. 

During  the  afternoon  a  doe  and 
fawn  crossed  the  lake  and  landed 
near  the  camp.  As  the  weather  was 
wet  all  hands  were  indoors  and  the 
deer  were  close  ashore  before  seen. 
A  rush  through  the  woods  by  some 
of  the  party  put  them  on  the  scene 
in  time  and  both  fell  victims. 

For  two  days  we  both  kept  watch 
at  a  point  called  the  Birches,  but 
our  patience  was  unrewarded,  al- 
though some  companions  further 
down  were  successful  in  picking  up 
one  or  two. 

Saturday  evening  Capt.  S.  R.  Win- 
sor,  Capt.  Kenneth  Knee,  Capt. 
Jesse  Knee  and  three  other  com- 
panions arrived  at  the  camp.  They 
decided  to  go  up  Lloyd's  river  to 
a  point  where  deer  were  ..said  to  cross 
in  numbers.  They  left  the  camp 
Sunday  morning  to  go  up  the  river, 
and  we  two,  after  they  passed  us, 
decided  that  we  would  also  see  what 
the  river  was  like,  as  we  had  heard 
that  it  was  very  rapid  water.  Un- 
fortunately, as  later  is  explained, 
when  we  left  the  camp  that  morning, 
we  had  little  intention  of  going  up 
the  river  and  had  taken  only  about 
a  day's  allowance  of  grub.  When 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
close  behind  Capt.  Winsor's  com- 
pany we  found  that  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  going  for  our  light 
"flat,"  so  we  carried  on.  By  Sun- 
day night  we  reached  a  point  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  river, 
though  this  had  not  been  accom- 
plished without  more  than  once  fill- 
ing our  rubber  boots.  Just  before 
dark  we  built  what  Capt.  Ken  called 
a  bough  "wifTet",  and  with  a  good 
big  fire  in  front  soon  began  to  get 
our  wet  clothes  dry,  and  managed 
to  secure  several  good  naps  during 
the  night.  Unfortunately  my  com- 
panion shoved  his  fee.  into  the  fire 
during  his  sleep  with  s:mewhat  dis- 
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astrous  results  to  his  socks.  Next 
morning,  bright  and  early,  we  were 
astir  and  continued  our  search  up 
the  river,  and  had  gone  about  a 
couple  of  miles  further  without  seeing 
any  deer  or  fresh  footing  when  sud- 
denly we  heard  the  guns  of  Capt. 
Winsor's  party  behind  us  speaking. 
Of  course  it  was  "  'bout  ship,"  and 
hustle  off  down  stream  again.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  met 
our  friends  we  found  them  in  posses- 
sion of  seven  dead  caribou,  and  the 
spot  we  had  been  vainly  looking  for. 

Then  we  established  ourselves  at 
what  seemed  like  a  likely  place,  the 
likelier  because  close  to  a  stump  we 
found  a  bottle  of  porter  which  some 
prohibitionist  had  evidently  left  there 
in  other  days  when  it  was  not  sold 
by  the  ounce  as  now.  All  day  we 
stamped  our  feet,  and  did  our  best 
to  keep  warm,  but  our  patience  was 
only  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  one 
deer,  and  it  crossed  too  far  above  us, 
and  fell  to  the  unerring  rifle  of  Capt. 
Jesse  Knee. 

Our  First  Kill 

In  the  evening  my  companion  and 
I,  who  had  had  nothing  since  break- 
fast but  one  excursion  biscuit  shared 
between  us,  decided  that  we  would 
return  down  river  to  Pitts's  camp,  get 
more  grub  and  return.  We  informed 
Capt.  Winsor  of  what  we  proposed 
doing,  but  he  most  generously  offered 
to  grub  us  during  the  rest  of  the  time 
up  there,  and  pointed  out  that  if  we 
went  down  to  the  camp  we  might  be 
the  means  of  enticing  others  to  come 
up  which  might  spoil  the  chances  for 
us  all.  We  were  only  too  agreeable, 
and  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
we  were  living  on  liver  and  the  Cap- 
tain's bounty.  Shortly  after,  Capt. 
Winsor's  party,  who  were  staying 
that  night  at  a  camp  built  of  galvan- 
ized iron  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
down  the  river,  left  us,  and  while 
we  were  getting  ready  to  boil  the 
kettle — oh,  blessed  kettle,  whatever 
would  the  hunter  do  without  his 
tea—;  my  partner  spied  five  caribou 
crossing  the  stream  just  above  us. 
When  they  came  to  our  tracks  they 
all  started  and  for  a  moment  our 
hearts  went  to  our  boots,  but  they 
steadied  up  and  came  along  the 
beach,  then  waded  across  the  shallow 


stream  and  stood  right  in  front  of  our 
camp.  The  light  was  failing  and 
my  eyes,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses 
are  not  of  the  best  in  the  brightest 
light.  Still  we  managed  to  hit  three 
times  out  of  the  five  shots  fired  and 
dropped  two  caribou.  You  can  im- 
agine that  we  built  our  new  bough 
"wiffel"  that  night  with  lighter 
hearts.  We  had  two  of  our  six  deer; 
Capt.  Winsor  to  feed  us,  and  liver 
and  kidney  boiled  in  the  can  with 
which  we  bailed  our  boat  for  supper; 
what  more  could  man  want.  We 
were  both  prepared  to  admit  a  slightly 
peculiar  taste  in  the  resulting  dish, 
for  had  we  not  been  given  some 
lubricating  oil  by  the  engineer  of  the 
motor  boat  that  brought  us  up  in 
the  aforesaid  can,  but  no  taste  of  oil 
could  damp  our  spirits  that  night 
and  no  parlor  ever  housed  two  more 
cheerful  spirits  than  that  bough 
"wiffet."  Next  night  we  spent  under 
canvas  with  Capt.  Winsor  and  party, 
but  before  the  day  had  closed  out  of 
the  twenty  four  deer  required  nine- 
teen lay  on  the  beach.  During  that 
day  we  saw  one  beautiful  sight,  and 
it  is  one  of  our  regrets  that  we  took 
no  camera  with  us.  A  herd  of  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  caribou  came 
out  of  the  woods  opposite  us,  one 
after  the  other,  and  began  to  cross, 
the  brook.  When  the  guns  started 
going  they  raced  off  down  the  shal- 
low stream,  spray  flying  like  rain. 

On  Wednesday  morning  as  I  was 
reduced  to  one  solitary  cartridge  I 
elected  to  act  as  cook  and  look  after 
the  camp  whjle  the  rest  sallied  forth 
to  secure  the  needed  five  for  our 
complement.  I  had  just  begun  to 
cook  some  liver  and  was  making  a 
"war  pie"  when  I  heard  shots  across 
the  river.  Grabbing  the  rifle  I  walk- 
ed out  to  the  bank  and  waited.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  heard  trees 
crashing  on  the  island  in  front  and 
two  deer,  a  pricket  or  year  and  a 
half  old  deer  and  a  doe  broke  through 
and  came  plunging  across  the  brook 
straight  towards  me.  The  pricket 
was  travelling  in  great  jumps  and 
was  dreadfully  scared,  but  the  doe 
trotted  on  more  steadily,  keeping 
her  place  close  behind  the  leader. 
I  let  him  pass  as  I  wanted  the  bigger 
deer  and  when  she  came  full  abreast 
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me  racing  down  the  beach  I  let  go 
with  that  last  cartridge,  having  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  immediately 
stagger  and  knowing  that  she  was 
hit  vitally.  For  over  fifty  yards 
she  carried  her  pace  after  her  com- 
panion and  then  suddenly  collapsed 
on  her  side  with  her  head  in  the 
water — that  lpst  bullet  had  done  the 
trick. 

Hails  to  the  others  of  the  crowd 
brought  the  news  that  they  had 
four,  so  that  as  the  complement 
was  now  secured  they  came  pour- 
ing over  to  eat.  I  don't  think  they 
cared  much  for  the  war  pie  but 
hunger  is  a  good  sauce  and  the  dish 
was  cleared,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  Oliver  Twist  asking  for  more. 

Then  began  the  really  hard  work 
of  the  trip.  The  river  was  too  shal- 
low to  take  the  carcases  in  the  dories 
so  we  had  to  float  them  off  on  their 
own  account.  At  first  we  tied  them 
in  bunches  of  four,  but  every  shallow 
bar  would  hold  them  up  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wade  off 
and  drag  them  over.  In  the  pro- 
cess rubber  boots  were  useless  as 
they  were  frequently  filled  and  be- 
fore half  an  hour  everyone,  except 
one  young  gentleman  who  had  the 
knack  of  keeping  out  of  any  hard 
work,  was  soaked  to  the  waist.  By 
evening  it  was  freezing  hard  and 
every  drop  of  water  helped  to  form 
a  cake  of  ice  on  one's  coat. 

By  dark  they  were  all  landed  and 
pulled  up  on  the  beach  near  the 
galvanized  camp,  and  I  can  say  for 
my  part  that  there  was  not  an  atom 
of  feeling  left  in  my  feet.  I  staggered 
around  like  a  man  half  shot,  my 
companions  being  but  little  better. 
However,  we  soon  forgot  our  miseries 
around  th#  roaring  fire  in  the  sheet- 
iron  stove,  and  most  of  the  clothes 
were  dry  by  morning.  The  steam 
from  the  drying  clothes  condensed 
on  the  cold  iron  roof  and  in  one  corner 
there  was  a  steady  rain  fall  all  night, 
while  my  jacket  was  frozen  to  the 
wall  next  morning  when  I  went  to 
get  it. 

Next  day  Capt.  Jesse  Knee,  the 
two  young  gentlemen  and  myself 
took  the  loaded  dory  with  Capt. 
Winsor's  outfit  to  the  narrows  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  others 


remaining  behind  to  float  the  deer 
down,  singly  this  time.  That  dory 
seemed  to  draw  as  much  water  as  a 
motor  boat,  for  again  we  were  wet 
to  the  waist  in  a  short  time.  We 
reached  the  Narrows  and  boiled  the 
kettle,  but  had  hardly  begun  to  eat 
before  the  first  carcase  came  floating 
round  the  bend,  and  during  the  next 
hour  we  were  busy  hauling  them  up 
on  the  bank.  Our  companions  above 
found  it  much  easier  to  handle  the 
deer  singly,  and  had  but  little  trou- 
ble, though  Capt.  Winsor  came  very 
near  drowning  when  he  fell  off  a  rock 
upon  which  a  carcase  had  hitched 
into  the  deep  swiftly  running  water. 
He  was  soaked  to  the  armpits,  and 
was  glad  to  change  his  clothes  by  our 
cheerful  fire.  While  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  getting  a  mug  up  and 
cutting  up  the  deer  Capt.  Jesse  Knee 
and  I  rowed  down  to  the  motor  boat 
and  brought  her  up.  Twenty-four 
carcases  of  venison,  eight  men  and 
their  baggage  made  quite  a  cargo, 
but  we  reached  Pitt's  camp  safely, 
to  find  that  those  we  left  there  had 
been  lucky  also  in  securing  their 
complement  during  our  absence. 

Next  morning  Capts.  Winsor  and 
Jessie  Knee  and  ourselves  started 
for  Harbour  Round  in  the  little  motor 
boat  to  telephone  for  the  steamer. 
We  had  not  gone  above  four  miles 
however  when  we  sighted  the  Lady 
Mary  coming.  Just  before  we  saw 
her  five  deer  hove  in  sight  swimming 
the  lake,  but  as  we  had  all  the  law 
allows  we  took  no  notice  of  them 
continuing  our  course,  and  they  turn- 
ed back  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
We  were  very  sorry  afterwards  that 
we  did  not  go  out  around,  them  and 
drive  them  ashore,  as  two  men  from 
Lewisporte  who  had  no  boat  were 
waiting  on  the  bank  right  opposite 
though  we  did  not  see  them  till  after- 
wards. 

Capt.  Wm.  Winsor  and  companions 
arrived  by  the  Lady  Mary  and  they 
were  advised  to  hit  the  same  trail 
as  we  had.  For  a  while  there  was 
a  hustle  and  bustle,  as  some  seventy 
or  eighty  carcases  of  venison  had 
to  be  loaded  aboard  besides  the  camp 
outfit;  but  at  last  we  hove  up  and 
were  started  on  the  long  trail  for 
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home,  arriving  at  Millertown  about 
dark. 

Saturday  we  left  for  Millertown 
Junction,  where  we  had  to  remain 
until  eight  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing owing  to  delayed  trains,  reach- 
ing Lewisporte  too  late  Sunday  even- 
ing to  start  for  home,  which  we 
reached  without  event  on  Monday 
morning,  thus  ending  what  was  for 
us  a  most  enjoyable  trip  in  every 
way,  not  to  speak  of  the  satisfaction 
of  a  good  cargo  of  venison. 

One  could  fill  a  book  with  the  fuj^ 


and  humor  of  Capt.  Kenneth  Knee 
who  was  tl\e  life  of  the  party;  of 
the  jokes  played  by  that  merry  crowd 
of  Bonivista  Bay  men  on  each  other; 
of  the  cups  of  tea  at  three  a.m., 
when  some  fellow  would  rouse  all 
hands  from  their  slumbers,  and  of 
the  growls  at  being  disturbed — though 
no  one  ever  refused  the  cup  of  tea. 
I  shall  never  forget  those  generous 
souls  from  Newtown  and  Pools  Is- 
land, and^f  Bonavista  Bay  men  are 
all  of  the  same  calibre  they  are  a  fine 
race  of  men. 


SEEKING  THE  MONARCH  OF  NOVA 

SCOTIA 

Geo.  B.  Pifer 


"Sometimes  I  leave  the  world  behind, 
Where  men  for  wealth  and  honor 
slave, 

And  hasten  to  the  woods  to  find 
The  solace  that  my  senses  crave." 

— Thomas  F.  Porter. 
The  above  words  express  most 
fully  my  sentiments  and  the  senti- 
ments of  all  who  constitute  the  hu- 
man element  of  this  story.  There  is 
a  growing  conviction  that  everybody 
requires  a  little  touch  of  Nature  dur- 
ing the  year  and,  that  adjustment 
of  values  is  the  prime  factor  in  a 
natural  life. 

Life  out  of  doors  to  him  whose 
senses  are  neither  atrophied  nor  dead- 
ened, is  full  of  the  influence  which 
makes  for  a  natural  and  robust,  exist- 
ence. Such  a  frame  of  mind  it  was 
that  caused  us  so  much  uneasiness 
and  such  a  longing  for  the  time  to 
arrive,  for  our  start  to  the  hunting 
ground.  Our  party  consisting  of 
Fred  Emeno,  who  was  to  do  the  call- 
ing, F.  E.  Garber,  the  photographer 
of  the  party,  his  son  Ray,  fourteen 
years  old,  who  was  to  supply  the 
camp  with  partridges,  Adelbert  Wile, 
teamster  and  handy  man,  and  the 
author,  left  Bridgewater  October  1st 
for  West  Brook,  Queens  County. 
The  team  piled  high  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  camp  life  and  a  canoe,  left 
early  in  the  morning  for  it  had  a  35L 


mile  drive  ahead  of  it.  It  was  our 
intention  to  give  the  team  start 
enough  to  reach  a  certain  point,  called 
the  Bear-hole,  by  the  time  we  would 
be  able  to  get  there  by  auto.  Every- 
thing went  well  and  shortly  after 
we  had  reached  the  point  of  meeting 
and  had  stored  the  car  safely  away 
in  a  barn  our  team  arrived.  It  was 
now  time  to  lunch  for  we  were  all 
hungry,  so  we  boiled  the  kettle, 
launch  over  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
for  the  Indian  Gardens  where  we 
thought  of  spending  the  night.  It 
was  mid-afternoon  when  we  reached 
the  Gardens,  and  we  decided  to  move 
on  and  get  to  our  permanent  camping 
place  on  West  Brook  before  dark,  so 
kept  on  going  and  by  the  time  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling  had  our 
tents  up.  Then  we  got  supper  and 
oh,  how  we  ate  of  the  good  things 
before  us,  as  we  surrounded  that  fire 
there  in  the  darkness.  Tired,  yes  sir! 
We  had  walked  about  fifteen  miles 
over  rough  roads,  and  while  this  may 
be  only  a  pleasure  walk  to  one  accus- 
tomed and  hardened  to  it,  we  were 
tired  because  we  were  not  privileged 
to  take  a  journey  like  that  frequently 
enough  to  keep  in  trim. 

After  a  few  suggestions  and  plans 
for  the  morrow,  we  rolled  up  in  our 
blankets  and  were  ready  for  sleep, 
but  what  intermediate  sleepless  ages 
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awaited  the  dawn.  I  had  fallen  into 
a  troubled  sleep  to  dream  of  gigantic 
moose  hooking  up  our  tents,  en- 
tangling and  covering  me  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  shooting  an  im- 
possibility, when  Garber  punched  me 
cleverly  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow  and 
drolled  out  in  belated  tones,  "Quite 
a  gale  blowing,  nothing  doing  this 
morning."  Perhaps  it  was  all  the 
better  for  we  were  sore  and  stiff  from 
the  hard  drill  -  of  the  previous  day. 
After  breakfast  we  limbered  up  by 
fixing  up  camp  in  general,  building 
tables,  benches,  etc.  While  the  rest 
of  us  were  thus  engaged  Emeno  took 
a  little  cruise,  returning  by  the  time 


astir  at  3.30.  Immediately  before 
us  is  seen  the  frost — diademed  nature 
robed  in  majestically  flowing  folds 
of  beauty  made  the  more  resplendent 
by  the  reflected  sparkle  of  the  myriad 
stars,  clear,  large,  unapproachable, 
that  glittered  in  the  firmament.  And 
then  is  seen  the  Pleiades  of  Homer 
flame  from  the  Zenith  that  come  down 
and  dance  with  the  hoar-frost  on  the 
bog.  As  I  stood  there  in  the  grey 
of  morning  and  looked  out  over  the 
undulating  hills  and  into  the  pillared 
gloom  of  the  vastly  predominating 
spruce,  pine,  and  hemlock,  my  mind 
wandered  back  through  history  and 
I  could  picture  Job  as  he  watched 


dinner  was  ready,  and  reported  seeing 
a  cow  and  bull  on  a  bog  about  a  mile 
up  the  brook.  This  was  cheering 
news,  the  more  so,  because  he  had 
not  started  them.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  getting  a  supply  of  wood 
and  doing  whatever  we  could  find 
to  do  that  would  make  camp  life 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  As  even- 
ing drew  on  it  became  calm  and  got 
much  colder,  wrhich  was  good  evidence 
of  a  fine  morning  for  calling.  Again 
our  blankets  were  sought  and  soon 
all  were  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 
Next  morning  all  hands  were  up  and 


Orion  from  the  Plains  of  Shinar. 
But  breakfast  is  ready.  After  hastily 
eating,  we  shouldered  our  rifles  and 
started  for  our  respective  places  to 
watch.  Day  was  now  breaking  and 
coming,  seemingly  out  of  nowhere, 
were  the  plaintive  whines  of  a  cow. 
Indeed  not  until  the  second  call  was 
started  did  I  awake  and  realize  that 
it  was  the  deceptive  call,  coming 
from  our  friend  Emeno.  Immediately 
there  was  a  W-A-H,  then  a  whine  or 
squeal,  and  I  felt  sure  the  cow  and 
bull,  seen  the  day  before,  were  mak- 
ing those  sounds.    This  cow  was 
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evidently  in  a  high  state  of  indigna- 
tion, that  another  should  thus  flirt 
with  her  companion,  but  so  it  was, 
for  at  the  sound  of  every  call  she 
would  shoot  off  a  series  of  the  most 
amorous  remarks  imaginable.  All 
the  while  I  was  moving  cautiously  in 
their  direction  for  I  was  intent  on 
getting  a  glimpse  of  that  bull  if  pos- 
sible. When  about  half  way  from 
where  I  had  been  watching  to  where 
these  moose  were  arguing,  another 
sound  reached  my  ears,  and  this 
sound  proved  to  be  the  answer  of 
another  bull  coming  to  the  call.  After 
some  consideration  I  decided  that 
this  moose  was  coming  my  way  and 


and  the  great  beast  seemed  to  raise 
his  massive  form  several  feet  in  the 
air  then  fall  with  a  crash,  but  he  was 
soon  on  his  feet  again  and  off  through 
the  thickest  ot  the  surrounding  bush- 
es. I  followed  as  fast  as  I  could  run 
and  getting  through  the  thicket  I 
could  see  for  some  distance  but  no 
moose  was  in  sight,  just  then  he 
walked  out  in  front  of  me  from  behind 
a  large  rock  which  lay  between  us. 
I  raised  my  rifle  and  took  aim  for 
his  neck  and  pulled,  but  a  snap  was 
the  response  of  my  gun.  Had  I 
neglected  to  throw  in  another  cart- 
ridge? It  seemed  so.  I  was  just 
in  the  motion  to  release  the  action 


Gamp  Life  as  we  enjoyed  it. 


remained  where  I  then  stood.  Was 
he  coming?  WTell  to  be  frank,  if  he 
had  not  been  speaking  I  should  say  I 
thought  he  was  going,  and  going 
some,  but  he  was  coming,  and  no- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  his  way  that 
caused  him  much  trouble,  for  the  way 
the  limbs  and  brush  cracked  was  a 
revelation  to  me. 

But  there  he  stands,  is  he  not  a 
beauty!  This  is  the  moment  of  a 
life  time.  One  almost  feels  his  heart 
tear  from  its  moorings,  as  a  ship 
before  a  sea-borne  gale,  it  is  only  for 
an  instant,  however,  and  then  the 
calm  of  confidence  is  felt.  A  report, 


when  bang  and  off  she  went.  This 
annoyed  me  some,  for  I  realized  that 
a  very  serious  accident  had  been 
narrowly  escaped  for  had  I  opened 
the  action  the  reader  can  judge  what 
would  have  followed.  In  such  an 
event  I  am  sure  that  this  article 
would  never  have  appeared  in  print. 
It  proved  just  a  case  of  a  defective 
shell  holding  fire.  Another  cartridge 
was  inserted  and  the  finishing  shot 
given.  I  might  insert  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  skeptical,  that  my  first 
shot  struck  the  moose  in  the  neck 
cutting  the  neck-bone  off  at  the  sec- 
ond joint  from  the  head  and  he  ran 
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fully  thirty  yards  and  was  still  on  his 
feet  when  I  came  up  to  him  as  above 
described.  This  statement  can  be 
verified  if  necessary. 

Soon  Garber,  Sr.,  was  on  the  scene 
followed  by  the  other  members  of  our 
party.  Congratulations  were  re- 
ceived, and  then  the  work  of  skinning 
and  caring  for  the  meat  was  begun. 
This  moose  was  in  good  condition, 
and  for  one  so  large  was  tender  and 
fine  flavored.  We  experienced  some 
unfavorable  weather  the  next  few 
days  which  put  an  end  to  any  further 
hvinting  with  any  degree  cf  success, 
so  breaking  camp  and  packing  up, 
we  started  homeward  a  very  happy 
and  well  pleased  crowd.  Our  success, 
we  agreed,  was  directly  due  to  the 
efficient  work  of  the  caller.  One  can 
be  a  dead  shot,  but  unless  the  moose 
comes  in  sight  this  method  of  moose 
hunting  is  a  failure  and  the  good  shot 
ranks  no  higher  than  the  poorer  one 
as  far  as  success  goes.    Reaching  the 


place  where  the  car  had  been  left, 
without  any  mishaps  to  the  wagon 
over  the  rough  roads  out,  we  soon 
exchanged  for  the  pleasure  and  joy 
of  the  auto.  As  we  rode  along  what 
scenic  grandeur  appeared  at  every 
turn.  This  was  the  time  of  year 
when  Nova  Scotia  is  to  be  seen  in 
her  greatest  glory.  The  gorgeous 
colours  of  autumn  wholly  clothe  the 
hills,  from  every  summit  and  from 
countless  points  of  vantage  magnifi- 
cent views  are  spread  that  are  in- 
vested with  new  charm  when  beheld 
through  the  clear  air  of  a  bright 
October  day.  It  seemed  as  though 
nature  had  redoubled  her  efforts  to 
attract  to  the  open  those  who  had 
not  responded  to  the  vacation  call 
of  summer  time.  But  all  things,  they 
say,  have  an  end,  and  so  it  is,  for 
now  we  are  at  home.  Vowing  to  try 
it  again  another  year,  if  we  are  alive, 
we  bade  farewell  to  each  other  and 
the  Garbers  continued  their  journey 
home. 


BO  L  G  E  R 

By  an  Old  Country  Angler 
Tyeth  Bounsell 


THE  season  of  1917  found  me  rather 
puzzled  as  to  where  to  go  for  my  annual 
fishing  trip;  in  fact  I  was  something  in 
the  position  of  the  lady  in  the  song  who  was 
"All  Dressed-up  and  Nowhere  to  Go!"  Reg- 
ular readers  of  "Rod  and  Gun"  may  recollect 
an  article  of  mine  (reproduced  from  the 
English  "Field")  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  May  1917,  in  which  I  tried  to  describe, 
inter  alia,  an  extremely  pleasant  time  I  spent 
in  camp  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  as  the  guest  of  my  friend  Munro  of 
Hamilton.  We  had  arranged  to  repeat  our 
experiences  this  year  but  he  was  unfortunately 
compelled  to  stay  at  work  and  I  was  there- 
fore forced  to  seek  "fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new." 

My  good  old  chum,  Jim  Allan,  of  Parry 
Sound,  was  generous  enough  to  offer  me  the 
use  of  his  "Cottage"  on  Whitney  Island, 
nearly  twenty  miles  from  Parry  Sound,  for 
any  period  during  the  summer  that  would 
suit  me;  his  "Cottage"  is  really  a  large,  com- 
fortable, and  well-furnished  bungalow,  and, 
had  I  been  able  to  secure  j&  couple  of  good 
fellows,  who  were  also  keen  fishermen,  to 
join  me,  I  should  have  accepted  his  liberal 
offer  with  all  the  gratitude  it  deserved, 
especially  as  Whitney  Island  lies  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  best  fishing  amongst  the 
30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  How- 
ever, none  of  my  friends  whom  I  approached 
on  the  subject  could  get  away  at  the  same 
time  as  I  could,  and,  as  the  proposition  was 
too  large  to  tackle  singlehanded,  I  was  very 
reluctantly  compelled  to  put  it  aside. 

While  in  this  state  of  indecision  I  happened 
to  meet  an  acquaintance  in  Varley's  tackle 
store  one  morning  to  whom  I  mentioned  my 
difficulty,  and  he  at  once  said,  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  Bolger?  I  was  there  for  a  couple 
of  days  last  season  and  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  the  place  as  a  fishing  centre."  What  he 
told  me  impressed  me  favorably;  I  ascertained 
that  the  Canadian  Northern  Line  ran  through 
it  and  at  once  referred  to  their  book  "Where 
to  Fish  and  Hunt,"  in  which  I  found  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  put  me  in  communication 
with  a  local  guide,  John  Brownell.  Here 
let  me  put  in  a  word  of  merited  commendation 
for  the  book  I  have  just  referred  to;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  I  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  a  very  lengthy  experience 


of  such  matters,  and,  wherever  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  personally  checking  the  mass 
of  information  it  contains,  I  have  found  it 
uniformly  correct.  The  C.N.R.  runs  through 
some  of  the  best  Sporting  districts  in  the 
Dominion;  and,  although  its  service  is  some- 
what limited  in  the  one  I  am  dealing  with 
at  present,  it  does  its  best  under  unusually 
difficult  conditions.  One  thing  I  must  put 
down  to  its  credit,  and  that  is  the  courtesy 
and  willingness  to  oblige  that  I  have  found 
when  in  contact  with  its  employees  during 
my  various  journeys  to  and  from  Northern 
Ontario. 

A  letter  addressed  to  John  Brownell  and 
containing  several  questions  as  to  accom- 
modation, sport,  etc.,  brought  an  unusually 
categorical  reply,  which  finally  decided  me 
to  go  to  Bolger  and  see  for  myself  what  the 
place  was  like.  I  therefore  left  Toronto 
about  the  last  week  in  July  by  the  9  a.m. 
C.N.R.  train  to  Parry  Sound.  There  I  had 
to  change  to  a  "Local,"  which  was  made  up 
of  a  long  string  of  box  cars  and  one  solitary 
passenger  coach,  and  is  "timed"  to  do  the 
28-mile  trip  to  Bolger  in  just  over  two  hours. 
It  only  stops  "by  Flag"  and  makes  the 
journey  three  times  each  way  per  week. 
We  were  only  about  an  hour  behind  time 
when  we  got  to  the  little  wooden  shelter 
known  as  Bolger  Station.  Here  I  was  met 
by  Mrs.  Brownell  with  the  rather  discourag- 
ing information  that  her  husband  and  his 
two  sons  had  been  suddenly  called  from  home 
to  see  about  some  mining  affairs  in  which 
they  were  interested,  and  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  secure  any  other  man  to  act  as 
guide  and  boatman.  This  was  rather  dis- 
concerting news,  especially  as  I  am  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  management  of 
a  canoe  to  make  it  safe  for  me  to  use  one 
except  as  a  passenger.  Since  I  have  lived  in 
Canada  I  have  often  regretted  this,  as  a  canoe 
is  such  an  ideal  craft  for  fishing  purposes; 
I  fear  that  I  am  too  old  and  stiff  in  the  joints 
to  remedy  this  now,  worse  luck!  However, 
I  have  not  travelled  (and  fished)  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe  without 
learning  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  I  find 
them;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  Mrs. 
Brownell  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  very 
ancient,  heavy,  and  leaky,  double-bowed 
row-boat  which  I  used  during  the  first  week 
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of  my  stny  and  in  which  I  put  in  some  very 
back-breaking  and  unaccustomed  work. 

The  next  difficulty  was  as  to  a  guide;  the 
population  of  Bolger  is  more  than  limited 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  one  available. 
Mrs.  Brownell  (who  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  active  and  capable  women  that  I  have 
met  for  a  long  time)  did  her  best  to  help  me 
by  sitting  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  "Noah's 
Ark"  I  have  just  mentioned  and  showing  me 
the  way  around  two  of  the  lakes  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  creek  on  which  Bolger  is 
situated;  but  she  naturally  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  best  places  in  which  to  fish. 
As  a  hostess,  housekeeper,  and  cook,  she  was 
one  of  the  best;  but  as  a  guide  her  capability 
was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  her 
good  intentions.  All  the  same,  I  managed 
to  get  some  very  fair  sport  during  those  first 
few  days;  for  a  good  deal  of  which  I  have  to 
thank  the  "Boss"  of  a  neighboring  lumber 
camp,  Charles  Harris.  A  real  good  fellow 
too,  he  was,  as  he  took  pity  on  my  lonely 
state  and  gave  up  most  of  his  leisure  to  pilot- 
ing me  around.  We  had  some  good  sport  in 
company  and  I  only  hope  that  we  shall  meet 
again.  Brownell  and  his  sons  returned  after 
I  had  been  at  Bolger  for  a  week;  then  I  had 
no  more  difficulties,  finding  them  most  effi- 
cent,  willing  and  pleasant  in  every  way. 

John  Brownell's  house,  where  I  found  very 
comfortable  quarters,  stands  close  to  the 
C.N.R.  tracks  and  just  north  of  the  wooden 
Trestle  Bridge  on  which  the  railway  crosses 
Borger  Creek.  This  creek  is  about  a  couple 
of  miles  in  length  and  connects  Bolger  Lake 
with  Lake  Kashebagamog;  the  name  of  the 
latter  being  generally  abbreviated  to  "Kash- 
ee,"  as  life  is  too  short  to  make  the  use  of  its 
full  name  a  general  or  convenient  practice. 
This  creek  is  fairly  deep  and  Wide,  there  are 
plenty  of  Bass  in  it,  but  it  is  too  full  of  lily- 
beds  and  weeds  to  make  it  worth  fishing; 
except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  very  narrow 
and  deep  spots  at  its  Western  end.  The 
greater  part  of  my  fishing  was  done  in  Lake 
Kashee;  this  Lake  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
connected  by  a  rather  narrow  channel,  and 
the  best  sport  is  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
and  larger  part  of  it,  especially  in  some  of 
the  smaller  "bays."  I  killed  most  of  my 
black  bass  in  one  of  these  "bays"  just  where 
a  small  steam  discharged  into  the  lake  through 
a  marsh.  Kashee  is  about  three  miles  long; 
at  the  northern  end  is  a  lumber  camp,  the 
"Boss"  of  which  (Cooper)  showed  me  a  good 
deal  of  kindness  which  I  am  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging;  on  several 
occasions  I  found  a  very  hospitable  welcome 


there  when  I  happened  to  "drop  in"  about 
dinner  or  supper  time. 

Bolger  Lake  is  also  of  pretty  good  size  and 
well  stocked.  From  it,  by  going  through  a 
very  shallow  creek  and  portaging  over  an 
ancient  and  very  dilapidated  "timber-slide," 
you  can  get  into  Carson  Lake;  a  rather  small 
sheet  of  water  which  is  very  seldom  fished. 
The  day  I  visited  it  was  one  of  my  unlucky 
ones.  I  tried  all  parts  of  it,  with  all  kinds 
of  baits  too,  and  only  killed  two  sizeable  Bass! 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  though  that  good 
sport  is  to  be  had  there  under  favorable 
conditions  as  it  is  a  lovely  and  tempting  bit 
of  water. 

1  Deer  Lake  lies  nearly  three  miles  south- 
west of  the  railway  tracks  at  Bolger;  a  "stub- 
line"  (the  property  of  the  Holt  Lumber  Co.) 
runs  down  to  it,  the  rolling-stock  consisting 
of  a  very  elderly  "Ford"  car  mounted  on 
a  Railway  "chassis"  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  company's  workmen.  This  car  is 
operated  by  a  very  obliging  chap  called  Os- 
wald Hope,  who  is  only  too  pleased  to  take 
fishermen  down  to  Deer  Lake  on  occasion; 
he  is  also  the  local  express  agent,  telegraph 
operator,  etc.  John  Brownell  has  a  motor- 
boat  lying  on  Deer  Lake;  a  most  remarkable 
old,  flat-bottomed,  and  leaky  craft,  but  con- 
taining a  serviceable  engine.  He  tells  me 
that  he  is  going  to  build  a  new  boat  this 
winter  and  it  is  certainly  about  time  that 
he  did  so!  This  is  virtually  the  only  one  of 
this  cabin  of  lakes  in  which  pickerel  are  to 
be  found;  pike  and  muskellunge  seem  to  be 
unknown  throughout  the  district.  It  is  the 
largest  lake  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  I  had  a  couple  of  days' 
most  successful  fishing  there,  killing  a  number 
of  pickerel  which  ran  from  twenty-one  pounds 
upward.  There  is  a  summer  hotel  on  Deer 
Lake,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bennett,  of  which  I 
hear  good  accounts;  but  hotel  life  has  little 
or  no  attraction  for  me  when  I  am  on  fishing 
bent. 

Near  Deer  Lake  is  a  chain  of  smaller  lakes 
which  are  best  approached  by  portage  from 
Kashee.  The  first  of  them  is  known  as 
"Mud"  Lake,  at  the  head  of  wrhich  Brownell 
keeps  a  canoe  so  as  to  save  conveyance  over  a 
short  but  rather  rough  portage.  "Mud" 
Lake  looks  a  likely  bit  of  water  for  bass;  but 
my  experience  (as  well,  I  believe,  as  that  of 
others)  is  that  they  are  either  non-existent 
or  will  not  take  a  bait  of  any  description! 
This  Lake  is  only  separated  by  a  few  yards 
from  Maple  Lake  and  the  water-level  of  the 
former  is  several  feet  higher,  owing  to  a 
colony  of  beavers  having  constructed  a  fairly 
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solid  dam  at  the  outlet.  In  order  to  facilitate 
getting  the  canoe  across  we  broke  down  the 
centre  of  this  dam  on  more  than  one  occasion; 
only  to  find  on  our  next  visit  that  it  had  been 
carefully  and  substantially  repaired.  Maple 
Lake  is  well  stocked  with  bass;  so  too  is  Duck 
Lake,  a  smaller  sheet  of  water  connected 
with  it  by  a  very  shallow  creek;  more  of  a 
marsh  than  a  creek  in  fact. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  visited  and 
fished  Lake  Simatonka,  reputed  to  Jpe  one  of 
the  best  stocked  trout  lakes  in  the  locality; 
but,  as  so  doing  would  have  involved  a  long 
portage,  and  a  "game"  ankle  makes  walking 
over  rough  ground  difficult  for  me,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  I  concluded  that  "Discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  Valour"  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned. 

In  a  recent  number  of  "Rod  and  Gun"  I 
was  interested  to  see  a  short  article  on  Fly- 
fishing for  bass  which  fully  bore  out  some  ideas 
I  have  formed  during  the, last  four  seasons; 
ideas  which  I  determined  to  put  into  practice 
this  year.  I  therefore  invested  in  a  powerful, 
split-bamboo,  fly-rod;  and  a  few  large  sized 
trout  flies;  amongst  which  the  "Parmachene 
Belle"  and  the  "Alexandra"  were  the  most 
prominent.  The  latter  fly  is,  at  present, 
very  little  known  in  Canada  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out.  It  has  peacock  wings  and  tail, 
with  a  silver  body,  and  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Old  Country  some  thirty  or  more  years 
ago.  As  many  of  my  readers  may  be  aware, 
the  use  of  worms  and  minnows  (either  live  or 
artificial)  is  forbidden  in  most  publicly  or 
privately  owned  trout-streams  at  home;  and 
the  "Alexandra"  was  devised  as  a  colorable 
imitation  of  the  latter!  Its  use  is  now  gen- 
erally proscribed  as  well,  but  it  is  a  most 
killing  lure  for  bass  and  should  be  fished  at 
a  depth  of  at  least  a  foot  beneath  the  surface. 
I  also  brought  along  a  couple  of  the  new 
"Pilot"  flies  which  the  Pflueger  Company 
have  only  recently  introduced,  s  This  fly  has 
grouse  wings,  a  yellow  body,  and  a  red  tail; 
at  the  top  of  the  shank  an  infinitesimal  spinner 
is  placed.  This  spinner  is  shaped  like  two 
blades  of  a  steamer's  propellor,  barely  one- 
quarter  inch  from  tip  to  tip,  and  stamped  out 
of  very  thin  sheet-brass;  its  presence  does  not 
at  all  interfere  with  casting  the  fly  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  it  very  greatly  adds  to  its 
attractiveness.  The  idea  struck  me  as  a 
good  one  when  Mr.  Varley  introduced  it  to 
my  notice  early  in  the  season,  and  I  found  it 
an  absolutely  killing  fly  in  actual  use.  I 
caught  nearly  thirty  black  bass  on  the  one 
"Pilot"  fly;  including  my  heaviest  fish,  a  wide- 
mouthed  black  bass  of  just  over  four  and  a 


half  pounds.  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find 
with  this  fly,  and  that  is  that  the  hooks  sup- 
plied are  too  small  and  fragile.  The  first  fish 
I  rose  with  one  of  them  broke  the  hook  off 
just  at  the  bend,  so  I  tied  on  (and  a  very 
rough  job  it  was  too!)  an  ordinary  No.  19 
hook  in  its  place.  This  did  the  trick,  and 
my  substituted  hook  was  still  on  the  "Pilot" 
when  I  gave  it  to  a  local  man  on  my  de- 
parture. I  do  not  know  whether  this  fly 
would  give  equally  good  results  in  the  hands 
of  a  novice  and  have  my  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject; all  the  same  I  would  recommend  any 
experienced  fisherman  who  may  read  these 
lines  to  give  it  a  "try-out." 

I  also  put  another  cherished  theory  of  mine 
into  practice.  I  have  long  thought  that  the 
ordinary  "spoons"  and  other  spinning-baits 
in  general  use  for  bass  are  much  too  large 
and  therefore  have  to  be  spun  needlessly  fast, 
the  extra  speed  being  made  a  necessity  by  the 
size  of  the  bait.  This  season  I  have  success- 
fully used  a  very  small  spinner  caled  the 
"Surety";  consisting  of  two  silvered  spoons, 
of  about  the  size  of  the  hearts  on  an  ordinary 
playing-card,  mounted  "tandem-fashion" 
above  a  tuft  of  red  and  white  bristles  con- 
cealing a  No.  19  or  20  single  hook.  With 
this  I  did  not  use  the  ordinary  wire  or  gimp 
"spinning-trace,  but  a  simple  leader  of  stout 
gut  no  weight  whatever.  I  found  that  this 
spinner  would  work  very  effectively  with  the 
canoe  not  moving  over  a  mile  an  hour;  in 
fact  when  there  was  a  light  breeze  it  was 
sufficient  to  let  the  canoe  drift  with  it  and 
not  use  the  paddle  at  all.  I  also  found  tnis 
bait  very  effective  for  ordinary  casting  and 
killed  many  good  Bass  with  it  in  that  way. 

For  pickerel  the  well-known  "Star"  spinner 
was  the  most  effective  of  several  that  I  tried. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  middle 
size  is  the  best. 

I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  keen  on 
worm-fishing  and  did  not  do  any  of  it  all 
the  time  I  stayed  at  Bolger.  Anyone  going 
there  who  wants  to  use  worms  must  bring 
them  with  him,  as  none  are  to  be  obtained 
locally;  the  soil  is  too  thin  and  poor  for  them 
to  exist  in.  Owing  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  season  this  year  there  were  hardly  any 
frogs  obtainable,  but  the  few  I  did  get  proved 
very  useful.  Apropos  of  frogs,  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  take  a  small  net  (made  from 
a  yard  of  coarse  mosquito-netting)  with  me, 
and  to  mount  it  on  an  ordinary  forked- 
stick,  cut  in  the  locality  where  I  am  fishing. 
With  this  net  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  catch 
hogs;  I,  for  one,  find  them  rather  elusive 
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little  reptiles  when  I  attempt  to  catch  them 
with  my  fingers. 

I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  novel  and 
practical  ideas  and  methods,  and  learnt 
one  at  Bolger  that  I  had  no  notion  of  pre- 
viously— i.e.  that  the  white  belly  of  a  small 
perch  is  a  killing  bait  for  Bass  under  certain 
circumstances.  You  cut  out  about  three 
inches  of  it,  starting  from  just  below  the  gills 
and  including  the  two  little  red  fins  placed 
there;  hang  it  on  your  hook,  and  gently 
"work"  it  about  in  the  spots  where  you  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Bass  are  lying. 
If  they  are  "on  the  "feed"  at  all  they  will 
take  this  bait  as  eagerly  as  they  would  a 
worm. 

I  have  read,  and  have  often  been  told,  that 


only  too  sorry  to  see  the  place  invaded  by 
those  sportsmen  whose  one  idea  is  to  kill 
quantities  of  fish  (legitimately  or  otherwise) 
and  then  to  be  photographed  on  some  hotel 
verandah,  smirking  at  a  string  of  their  vic- 
tims. All  the  same,  I  don't  think  that  there 
is  much  danger  of  this.  Bolger  is  by  no 
means  easy  of  access;  and  the  accommodation 
is  so  limited,  that  it  will  probably  continue 
to  be  unattractive  to  all  but  genuine  fisher- 
men. Beyond  the  sport  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  attract  the  ordinary  "fish-hog"; 
my  own  experience  of  these  gentry  is  that  a 
well-appointed  hotel  and  lively  company  at 
night  is  more  of  a  desideratum  than  any  real 
sport  could  possibly  be! 

I  would  advise  any  brother  angler  who  may 


At  the  Lumber  Camp  on  Lake  Kashee 


the  wide-mouthed  Black  Bass  is  not  as  "game" 
a  fish  as  his  small-mouthed  relative!  I  killed 
a  large  number  of  the  former  this  season  and 
found  that  they  gave  equally  good  sport  to 
the  latter.  I  am  curious  to  hear  the  views 
of  other  and  more  experienced  fishermen  on 
this  matter. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  or  so  summer 
cottages  on  the  Bolger  and  Kashee  Lakes, 
and  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them  just  recently 
said  to  me : — 
""For  goodness'  sake,  don't  'write  up' 
Bolger!  If  you  do,  the  place  will  soon  be 
fished  out  and  spoiled!" 

Now  I  quite  admit  that  his  attitude  is  by 
no  means  unreasonable;  I,  for  one,  would  be 


feel  inclined  to  try  fly-fishing  in  these  or 
similar  lakes  only  to  use  one  fly!  A  second 
or  third  is  a  nuisance,  especially  where  perch 
abound;  as  these  voracious  little  fish  seem 
very  keen  on  taking  them  just  when  their 
so-doing  is  inconvenient.  A  second  Bass 
took  my  "Dropper"  more  than  once  too 
before  I  discarded  its  use,  with  the  result  that 
I  lost  both  fish!  My  guide  held  a  strong 
belief  that  the  struggles  of  a  well-hooked  fish 
were  attractive  to  his  brethren.  I  had  never 
heard  of  this  before  but  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

Just  a  word  as  to  tackle,  and  it  applies  to 
most  other  places  in  our  Northern  Districts 
as  well.    Be  sure  that  you  are  well  stocked 
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with  everything  that  you  are  at  all  likely  to 
require.  As  a  rule  there  are  few  chances  of 
renewing  your  supplies,  and  you  will  not  find 
many  reliable  tackle-stores  outside  the  cities! 
If  you  carry  a  fly-rod,  have  a  stiff,  extra  top- 
joint  made  to  fit  its  buttl  This  makes  a 
capital  second  rod  for  canoe  work,  etc.,  and 
I  have  often  found  it  more  than  useful.  It 
is  also  a  good  idea  to  have  a  short,  thick, 
extra  top  for  your  casting  rod;  eighteen  inches 
is  a  suitable  length.  You  will  find  the  benefit 
of  this  when  "trailing"  for  pickerel,  etc.,  with 
a  long  line  and  a  heavily  weighted  spinning- 
bait.  I  always  carry  a  gaff  in  preference  to 
a  landing  net.  It  so  often  occurs  that  the 
hooks  of  a  spinning-bait  get  fouled  in  the 
meshes  of  a  landing-net  just  at  the  critical 
moment.  Very  few  fishermen  or  guides  seem 
to  be  familiar  with  the  proper  method  of 
gaffing  a  fish  from  a  boat  or  canoe;  the  best 
way  is  to  hold  the  gaff  straight  down  in  the 
water;  let  the  man  who  holds  the  rod  bring 
kis  fish  as  nearly  over  it  as  possible,  when  the 
gaff-holder  should  strike  steadily  (but  boldly 
and  firmly)  upwards;  lifting  not  jerking  it 
en  board. 


As  I  have  stated,  I  found  very  comfortable, 
homely,  quarters  at  the  house  of  my  guide, 
John  Brownell;  he  and  his  two  sons  are  good, 
practical  fishermen,  ^guides,  and  canoeists; 
and  were  most  willing,  cheerful,  and  obliging 
in  every  way.  Thomas  Brownell  also  has 
accommodation  for  visitors  and  I  hear  good 
reports  of  his  efficiency  as  a  guide,  etc.; 
although,  naturally,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  it  for  myself.  The  usual  charge 
for  room  and  board  is  $1.50;  and  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  guide  and  use  of  a  canoe  $3.00  per 
day. 

I  read  a  good  many  magazines  and  other 
articles  on  sporting  matters  and  have  written 
a  large  number  of  them  in  years  gone  by. 
The  great  trouble  with  most  of  these  articles 
is  that  they  lack  detailed  information;  plenty 
of  experiences  of  sorts,  but  little  or  nothing 
as  to  the  actual  facts  and  conditions  obtain- 
ing at  the  places  dealt  with.  I  have  tried 
to  avoid  this  error,  not  only  in  the  present 
case  but  in  all  my  other  contributions  to 
angling  literature.  If  any  of  my  readers 
"rise  up  and  call  me  blessed!"  I  shall  be  more 
than  rewarded! 


A  total  of  30,193,500  Atlantic  salmon  eggs 
were  collected  for  the  fish  hatcheries  of 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  last 
season  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Naval  Department.  The  past  season  is  said 
to  have  been  a  most  successful  one  and  all  the 
hatcheries  are  filled  to  capacity. 


As  soon  as  the  ice  on  Lake  Nipigon  be- 
comes thicker,  says  a  despatch  dated  Dec.  29, 
five  tons  of  choice  trout  and  whitefish  will  be 
available  for  Ontario  consumers.  The  On- 
tario Government  gangs  of  fishermen,  have 
been  fishing  through  the  ice,  and  storing  the 
fish  on  the  ice.  As  yet  it  has  been  impossible 
to  drive  over  the  ice  to  haul  the  fish  to  the 
station.  Seven  more  gangs  of^fishermen  re- 
cently commenced  operations. 


BLACK  BASS  POND  CULTURE 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WITHIN  the  last  decade  or  fifteen  years 
no  fish  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent has  received  so  much  attention 
and  consideration  by  the  angling  fraternity 
as  the  black  bass,  and  this  statement  has 
reference  to  both  species,  the  large-mouth 
bass  and  the  small  mouth  bass.  It  is  really 
hard  to  say  which  receives  the  greatest  amount 
of  praise,  the  former  or  the  latter.  We  do 
know  that  the  large  mouth  bass  is  the  most 
favourable  to  transplanting  and  that  it  flour- 
ishes in  waters  where  the  small  mouth  bass 
would  die,  or  at  least  would  languish  and 
gradually  fail.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
hard  to  determine.  The  large  mouth  bass 
is  a  lake  fish,  principally;  it  will  thrive  in 
waters  of  a  more  or  less  heightened  tempera- 
ture; will  even  flourish  in  waters  that  are 
half  stagnant  (if  it  comes  to  that);  it  does  as 
well  in  the  far  south  as  it  does  in  the  far 
north.  On  the  other  hand  the  small  mouth 
bass  is  a  temperamental  creature;  and  cannot 
seem  to  adapt  itself  to  the  waters  that  the 
large  mouth  bass  thrives  in.  It  desires  first 
of  all  pure  water;  and  is  really  a  stream  fish, 
though  naturally  it  is  found  in  the  spring  fed, 
cold  and  clear  lakes.  It  desires  water  of 
a  certain  degree  of  coldness,  as  without  that 
it  does  not  thrive  well.  The  distribution  and 
range  of  the  small  mouth  bass  in  a  wild  state 
is  therefore  confined  to  ouch  places  as  furnish 
it  with  the  right  waters,  the  right  tempera- 
ture, preferably  in  our  northern  climate 
though  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  range  is 
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confined  to  northern  regions,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  extends  to  southern  points  as  well 
where  cold  water  from  mountains,  wells  or 
reservoirs  can  be  obtained  for  its  perpetua- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  range  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  small  mouth  bass  as  compared 
with  the  large  mouth  bass  is  limited,  though 
the  latter  probably  leads  in  gaminess.  The 
small  mouth  bass  takes  the  artificial  fly  much 
more  readily  than  the  large  mouth  bass.  If 
we  are  to  view  the  two  fishes  as  a  sporting 
proposition,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are 
universally  taken,  then  we  must  .  onsider  the 
small  mouth  bass  as  being  captured  by 
means  of  the  fly,  and  the  large  mouth  by 
means  of  the  artificial  minnow,  spoon,  or  live 
bait.  In  the  eyes  of  the  angler  who  uses 
nothing  but  flies  the  small  mouth  bass  is 
therefore  leader.  Like  the  trout  of  the 
streams  it  is  of  the  poetic  clan,  an  epicure, 
feeding  on  insects.  No  doubt  it  is  a  much 
cleaner  feeder  than  the  large  mouth  bass. 

The  rise  of  the  basses  in  the  estimation 
of  anglers  on  our  continent  has  been  rapid. 
Many  years  ago  when  the  trouts  were  found 
in  numbers  in  our  streams  the  basses  were 
left  in  the  background  while  the  powers  that 
be  in  Anglerdom,  or  Fisherdom,  if  you  will, 
got  busy  rounding  up  the  trouts.  This  was 
done  to  a  finish  and  in  some  places  the  trout 
(except  artificially  planted)  are  depleted  or 
entirely  gone.  The  attention  then  swung  to 
the  black  bass  and  the  result  was  a  turning 
to  this  member  of  the  sunfish  family  for 
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pleasure  or  profit.  With  the  attention  of  the 
people  settled  on  the  basses  the  interest  in 
these  fishes  was  redoubled  and  in  the  years 
that  have  gone  by  every  attempt  has  been 
made  to  stock  streams  and  lakes  with  these 
desirable  members  of  the  world  of  fins  and 
scales. 

Unlike  other  fishes,  at  least  certain  well 
known  species,  the  basses  cannot  be  stripped 
of  their  eggs  and  impregnated  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  artificial  propagation,  as  for  in- 
stance is  done  in  the  stripping  of  female  trouts 
and  the  milting  of  the  eggs  at  the  same  time 
by  stripping  the  males.  Were  this  com- 
pletely possible  much  work  and  labor  in  black 
bass  propagation  would  be  saved,  but  this  is 
not  true.  Black  bass  females  may  strip 
fairly  well  and  they  may  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  though,  it  has  been  said  that  a  black 
bass  male  must  be  killed  to  obtain  the  im- 
pregnating milt,  however  true  this  may  be 
it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  no  great  success 
is  to  be  had  by  this  method.  Some  portion 
of  milt  may  be  obtained  but  not  in  a  quantity 
such  as  would  lead  to  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  venture,  and  certainly  not  to  an 
extent  to  make  it  worth  going  into  on  a  whole- 
sale plan. 

This  early  proved  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
propagation  of  the  basses.  It  was  next  de- 
cided that  the  only  method  by  which  true 
success  was  to  be  had  was  by  the  natural 
spawning  of  the  fishes  in  ponds,  large  or  small 
as  the  case  may  be  and  as  would  fit  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  The  result  was  that  excellent 
success  was  had  in  the  pond  culture  of  the  bass- 
es, and  during  the  lastten  years  the  industry 
has  gone  forward  very  rapidly  indeed  and 
these  splendid  members  of  the  sunfish  family 
are  now  raised  east,  west,  north  and  south 
by  enthusiasts. 

Anyone  going  into  the  propagation  of  bass 
in  ponds  must  take  a  number  of  things  serious- 
ly into  consideration.  The  size  of  the  pond 
or  the  ponds  depends  upon  what  land  there 
is  at  one's  disposal,  whether  of  great  area  or 
comparatively  small,  or  very  small.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  go  into  this  matter  on  a  large 
scale  unless  the  money  to  conduct  the  work 
were  forthcoming.  Even  if  operated  on  a 
small  scale  a  certain  set  amount  must  be  laid 
aside  for  the  purpose.  Another  point  that 
must  be  considered  is:  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 
view;  whether  the  ground  can  be  utilized 
successfully  as  the  basis  for  a  bass  pond,  or 
ponds.  Another  point  is:  If  the  land  is  in 
close  proximity  to  a  water  supply,  that  will 
furnish  the  water  for  the  ponds.    The  water 


supply  question  is  sometimes  an  aggravating 
one  and  it  often  entails  much  labor  to  lead 
it  into  the  ponds.  We  have  seen  how,  in 
trout  culture  in  ponds,  springs  of  greater  or 
lesser  volume  can  be  made  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose striven  for,  by  supplying  water.  Trout 
demand  cold  water;  but  bass  (at  least  the 
large  mouth  bass)  demand  water  of  a  more 
heightened  temperature  and  it  has  long  been 
established  as  a  rule  that  spring  water,  or 
water  of  streams  much  fed  by  springs  is  none 
too  useful  for  bass.  An  ordinary  stream  is  far 
the  best  and  if  the  ponds  can  be  fed  with  this 
in  agreeable  volume  by  one  means  or  another 
there  should  be  good  results,  providing  all 
other  things  are  taken  into  consideration. 
But  every  practicing  fish  culturist  will  tell 
you  that  the  inflowing  water  must  be  con- 
trolled in  any  one  of  many  ways  so  that  at 
inopportune  times,  as  for  instance  during 
flood  periods,  the  ponds  may  not  be  flooded. 

There  are  many  waste  pieces  and  on  an 
estate  or  farm  that  can  be  utilized  for  bass 
rearing,  but  not  all  low  ground,  or  ground 
that  can  be  used  owing  to  the  correct  pitch 
of  the  land,  is  suitable.  One  fish  culturist 
prefers  clay  as  a  sub-soil  for  the  reason  that 
the  water  does  not  go  through  this.  In  view- 
ing this  we  find  that  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  of  low  ground,  swampy  places  that 
make  excellent  foundations  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  If  such  low  places  can  be  found 
with  clay  underneath  the  top,  (the  top  soil 
being  about  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  thick), 
by  all  means  use  this.  But  there  are  limita- 
tions to  the  use  of  low  and  swampy  places. 
For  instance  there  are  silt  holes  that  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  bottom,  or  at  least  the 
bottom  is  far  down.  These  places  are  use- 
less as  the  basis  for  a  pond.  The  correct 
basis  is  clay  underneath  the  top  soil,  or  such 
a  condition  of  soil  as  will  hold  the  water  with- 
out drinking  it  as  fast  as  it  comes.  It  is 
always  desirable  that  the  ponds  be  not  too 
muddy.  Mud  is  disagreeable  at  the  best  and 
in  the  ponds  it  is  always  kept  stirred  up  more 
or  less  by  the  bass.  A  gravelled  or  sandy 
bottom,  however,  is  rarely  recommended  by 
bass  culturists. 

It.  should  be  remembered  that  ponds  can  be 
made  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner, 
all  plans  followed  out  being  laid  in  accordance 
with  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  several  con- 
ditions that  go  with  the  venture.  The  nat- 
ural surface  may  be  utilized  as  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  if  the  water  from  the  stream  can  be 
brought  in  without  the  necessity  of  a  dam 
across  the  stream.  Or  the  bottom  Gan  be 
dug  down,  banks  made  and  the  whole  attend- 
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ed  to  in  this  manner  tt  ensure  success.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  inflow  of  the  water 
should  be  of  violent  proportions.  It  should 
rather  be  of  a  smooth  volume.  On  the  other 
hand  the  outflow  should  be  just  enough  in 
force  to  carry  off  the  water.  A  steady  and 
smooth  inflow  and  a  steady  and  smooth  out- 
flow are  eminently  desirable  points  to  strive 
for;  and  this  can  easily  be  secured  by  observ- 
ing the  general  rules.  Sometimes  conditions 
permit  of  pipes  being  laid  near  to  the  bottom 
of  a  stream  and  water  being  conveyed  to  the 
ponds  without  the  need  of  a  dam  or  reservoir. 
Such  places  are  often  found,  and  naturally 
if  the  water  can  thus  be  conveyed  inland 
much  time  and  labor  are  saved.  Ordinarily, 
however,  dams  have  to  be  built  across  the 
streams  to  lift  the  water  to  a  level  from  whu  h 
it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  ponds  by  pipes 
or  raceways. 

To  raise  the  water,  therefore,  a  dam  of  some 
sort  is  a  practical  necessity  and  it  may  be 
made  of  many  grades  of  material;  it  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  an  expensive  affair, 
but  it  must  be  a  durable  one  and  must  be 
built  according  to  certain  rules.  Everything 


Fig  1. — Type  of  concrete  wall  for  a  dam  to 
lift  the  water  in  a  stream  purposely  to  feed 
the  bass_  ponds. 


depends  upon  the  stream,  however,  whether 
it  be  a  forceful  and  large  one  or  a  still  flowing, 
shallow  one  not  given  to  numerous  floods. 
The  centre  of  this  dam  must  have  a  gate,  or 
some  contrivance  whereby  the  extra  water 
during  the  high  water  stage  may  be  let  off. 
If  a  gate  or  gates  these  are  lifted  or  thrown 
open  and  the  water  above  normal  is  let  off. 
Unless  this  be  done  the  inflow  will  take  on 
greater  proportions,  and  in  many  ways  may 
work  harm  to  the  ponds  and  the  fishes.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  that  the  dam  in  its  centre  have 
a  gate  so  that  during  heavy  rains  and  the 
resulting  floods  this  gate  may  be  lifted  to  let 
out  the  overflow.  If  this  is  done  the  water 
will  always  be  at  the  right  level  and  will  be 


discharged  into  the  pond  pipes  at  a  normal, 
even  volume,  no  matter  whether  the  stream 
is  at  flood  stage  or  whether  at  average.  This 
is  the  first  condition  that  makes  for  success. 
Next:  the  wall  of  the  dam  that  is  constructed 
across  the  stream  should  not  be  straight  up 
and  down;  the  disadvantages  in  such  a  wall 
can  easily  be  seen  though  in  a  shallow,  un- 
impetuous  stream  no  trouble  would  at  first 
result.  However,  where  the  stream  is  wild, 
where  floods  are  liable  to  be  frequent,  where 
the  lay  of  the  land  results  in  a  swift  flowing 
stream  the  straight  up  and  down  wall  may 
soon  be  undermined.  As  one  culturist  very 
accurately  states: 

"To  ensure  permanancy  the  lower  face  of 
the  dam  should  be  sloped,  either  unbrokenly 
or  in  a  slightly  reversed  curve  from  the  crown. 
The  curved  construction  is  the  most  approved 
from  to  prevent  formation  and  undermining." 

In  the  construction  of  ponds  other  rules 
must  be  followed.  Viewed  broadly  there  is 
one  large  pond  with  smaller  ponds  therein  or 
connected  with  the  large  pond*.  The  large 
pond  is  for  the  large  fishes,  and  the  smaller 
ponds,  or  sections,  are  for  the  use  of  the  fry, 
advanced  fry  and  fingerlings,  etc.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  cannot  well  be  too  many 
ponds  of  this  nature — that  is  to  say,  nursery 
ponds.  But  first  we  will  attend  to  the  matter 
of  the  main  pond  and  reserve  the  nursery 
ponds  for  later  discussion.  Whatever  the 
size  of  the  main  pond  it  is  generally  made 
along  the  same  lines,  and  the  same  plans. 
One  portion  of  the  pond  is  shallow  and  one 
portion  of  the  pond  is  deep.  In  the  shallow 
portion  of  the  pond  the  fish  are  to  be  found 
most  of  the  time  during  the  warm  weather 
and  especially  during  the  spawning  season 
when  they  repair  there  to  cast  their  spawn 
and  attend  to  the  matter  of  reproduction. 
This  shallow  water,  or  section  of  the  pond  is 
called  a  spawning  "shelf."  The  other  portion 
of  the\  pond  has  much  deeper  water,  say, 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  is  known  in  fish 
culture  parlance  as  the  "kettle."  The  object 
of  the  kettle  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  winter  quarters  of  the  basses; 
where  they  spend  the  winter,  hibernating. 
For  very  obvious  reasons  the  kettle  should  be 
of  adequate  depth.  Some  prefer  the  pond  to 
slope  gradually  down  into  the  deep  water; 
others  prefer  the  shelf  to  be  of  a  uniform 
depth  throughout  its  area  and  the  drop  into 
the  kettle  sharp  and  sudden.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  these  two  plans  is  the  better. 
Certainly  one  is  as  much  used  as  the  other. 

"Some  culturists  prefer  to  construct  a  bot- 
tom which  slopes  gradually  downward  from 
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the  upper  or  inlet  end,  to  the.  lower  or  outlet. 
Unquestionably  fish  seem  to  do  as  well  in  a 
pond  of  this  character,  and  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  loss  of  the  spawning  area. 
Bass  often  build  their  nests  in  from  six  to 
eight  feet  of  water,  although  in  such  instances 
it  is  usually  late  in  the  season.  Ponds  with 
a  sloping  bottom  throughout  are  not  nearly 
as  easily  handled  and  cared  for  as  those  in 
which  the  water  over  the  spawning  shelf  is 
approximately  of  even  depth.  One  desirable 
feature  is  the  greater  ease  with  which  the 
action  and  progress  of  the  fish  may  be  watched 
during  the  spawning  period,  or  at  any  other 
time.  Close  observation  of  bass  is  essential 
during  the  height  of  the  spawning  season. 
At  times  there  will  be  freshly  laid  eggs,  eyed 
eggs,  eggs  just  hatched,  fry  freshly  hatched, 
fry  collected  and  ready  to  rise  towards  the 
surface  of  the  water,  all  at  the  same  time. 
Fry  have  been  seen  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  tight  against  the  bottom,  and  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  swimming  near 
the  surface.  On  occasions  fry  may  be  hug- 
ging the  stones  on  the  nest,  and  half  an  hour 
later  be  swimming  freely  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  bottom.  In  deep  water  or  on 
sloping  bottoms,  movements  of  the  fry  are 
,  apt  to  escape  attention.  Before  the  culturist 
is  aware  of  it,  he  will  find  the  edges  of  his  pond 
black  with  advanced  fry  which  have  escaped 
being  impounded,  and  which  he  will  find 
extremely  difficult  to  capture  in  their  en- 
tirety." (Mehan). 

The  kettle  is  always  located  at  the  outlet 
end  of  the  pond;  the  spawning  shelf  at  the 
inlet  end. 

In  the  low  water  of  part  of  the  pond  it  is 
desirable  that  various  water  weeds  should 
be  planted  (water  weeds  as  are  common  to 
our  lakes);  the  reason  of  this  is  significant,  as 
the  weeds  and  other  aquatic  growths  are  in- 
strumental in  producing  minute  life,  para- 
sites and  such,  upon  which  the  fishes  feed, 
especially  the  smaller  fishes.  In  another 
portion  of  the  low  water  covering  a  certain 
area  it  is  advisable  to  plant  pond  lilies,  of  the 
large,  flat-pad  sort.  The  large  pads  are  to 
be  preferred  to  the  smaller  ones.  As  is  a 
well-known  fact  the  basses  love  to  lie  under 
these  pads  when  the  summer  sun  is  hot,  and 
the  introduction  of  pond  lilies  into  these 
bass  ponds  is  a  very  desirable  thing. 

It  has  been  figured  out  that  for  every  brood 
pond  with  an  area  of  10,000  square  feet  a  mat- 
ter of  five  nursery  ponds  are  necessary;  these 
five  nursery  ponds  will  be  equal  in  area  to 
the  large  brood  pond.  Some  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  nursery  pond  of  about  800 


square  feet  is  sufficient;  five  of  these  would 
bring  the  total  up  to  4,000  square  feet. 

"A  pond  (nursery  pond)  of  less  than  30  by 
20  feet  ought  not  to  be  considered  for  a 
moment,  since  it  would  scarcely  rear  2,000 
fish  to  be  two  months  old.  About  2,500 
square  feet,  carrying  approximately  20,000 
"advanced  fry  to  the  age  of  thirty  days,  or 
the  fingerling  stage,  may  be  considered  as  a 
minimum."    (Fish  Culture). 

"A  spawning  and  nursery  pond  may  be 
combined  by  constructing  one  comparatively 
long  pond,  narrow  near  the  middle,  so  that 
the  general  shape  will  be  like  a  dumb-bell 
with  a  very  short  handle.  Across  the  narrow 
part  is  to  be  stretched  a  screen  of  one  fourth 
inch  wire  cloth,  which  will  confine  the  spawn- 
ers  to  the  deeper  end  of  the  pond  while  the 
fry,  following  their  instinct  of  moving  up- 
stream will  find  their  way  through  the  screen 
into  the  upper  shallower  end."  (American 
Angler). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  water 
from  the  stream  that  supplies  water  for  the 
ponds  first  enters  the  nursery  ponds  and  is 
thence  carried  on  into  the  main  pond  where 
the  large  or  mature  basses  are,  and  then  from 
there  out  by  means  of  the  outlet.  It  is  well 
that  the  various  nursery  ponds  should  not 
be  scattered  but  that  they  should  be  as  near 
to  the  main  ponds  as  possible.  Five  of  these 
nursery  ponds  of  a  goodly  area  seem  to  be 
just  about  right  and  will  give  the  most  satis- 
faction and  the  least  trouble.  These  ponds 
may  be  divided  one  from  the  other  by  means 
of  natural  earth  or  concrete  walls  laid  specially 
for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  at  least  twice 
as  long  as  they  are  wide  or  in  all  events  longer 
than  they  are  wide.  The  ponds  for  the  fry 
or  the  fingerlings  are  never  of  any  great 
depth,  for  the  deeper  the  water  the  more  cool 
it  is  liable  to  be.  Water  of  a  heightened 
tempejature  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  the 
fry  ponds,  and  from  70  to  80  degrees  gives 
excellent  results.  Yet  there  is  a  limit  of  heat 
that  will  endanger  the  lives  of  the  fishes. 

"The  young  bass  is  able  to  stand  any 
temperature  to  which  the  sun  raises  the  water 
of  the  nursery;  those  hatched  in  water  at  56 
degrees  F.  will  thrive  two  months  later  with 
the  temperature  at  86  degrees.  But  bass 
grown  in  a  very  high  temperature  are  ex- 
ceedingly tender  and  can  not  be  handled  and 
transported  until  the  approach  of  fall  and 
winter  has  gradually  reduced  the  temperature 
and  thus  hardened  them;  they  are  also  more 
liable  to  attacks  of  parasites,  both  external 
and  internal.  While  bass  can  live  in  water 
ranging  from  33  degrees  to  98  degrees,  more 
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moderate  limits  arc  desirable.  The  Cyclops 
and  some  other  of  the  natural  forms  ot  food 
for  young  bass  reproduce  best  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  68  degrees  and  70  degrees,  and 
can  not  exist  higher  than  95  degrees."  (Fish 
Culturist). 

To  promote  an  agreeable  temperature  in 
the  fry,  or  nursery  ponds,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  water  be  more  or  less  low. 
Minnows,  and  all  small  fish  life  prefer  low 
water,  as  is  well  known.  So  in  the  fry  ponds 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  low  \vater  "shelf," 

FIG  H 


One  thing  that  the  bass  fish  culturist  early 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  inroads  of  insects, 
and  animal  life  detrimental  to  propagation. 
Unless  this  feature  is  guarded  against  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  it  is  a  great  problem.  In 
the  first  place  both  the  intake  and  the  outlet 
pipes  (or  whatever  means  of  taking  in  and 
letting  out  the  water  is  used;  must,  and 
should,  be  protected  by  screens  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  water  creatures,  that  are  the 
foes  of  fish  life.  It  has  Been  suggested  that 
two  sets  of  ponds  be  had,  one  set  to  be  used 
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Bass  pond,  giving  idea  of  the  construction,  showing  the  kettle  and  the  spawning  shelf. 


and  a  deep  water  "kettle."  This  kettle  of 
the  nursery  pond  should  never  be  over  thirty 
inches  in  depth;  to  tell  the  truth,  most  fish 
culturists  prefer  to  have  the  kettles  of  the 
nursery  ponds  about  two  feet  in  depth.  From 
the  kettle  the  bottom  slopes  up  gradually  to 
low  water  at  the  fore-end  of  the  pond.  In 
this  manner  the  basses  are  allowed  both  deep 
and  low  water.  Tnis  is  a  favourable  idea, 
too,  in  that  the  pond  is  more  easily  seined 
following  this  plan,  for  when  the  pond  is  dried 
the  water  retreats  into  the  kettle. 


one  year,  the  other  set  the  year  following. 
Thus  While  the  one  set  is  being  used  the  other- 
set  will  be  drained  of  its  water  around  the 
first  of  October,  or  earlier  and  allowed  to  lie 
open  to  the  elements.  In  wintering  the 
ponds  in  this  manner  it  will  be  found  that 
larvae  of  various  insects  are  killed.  Those  of 
the  dragon-fly,  the  beetle,  etc.,  are  laid  low; 
besides  the  destructive  algae  are  kept  low, 
and  so  too  the  crawfish.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  after  the  water  of  the  ponds  has 
been  entirely  drained  off  the  owner  should 
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go  around  and  search  out  the  crawfish  holes. 
By  inserting  quick-lime  in  these  holes  the 
inmates  are  killed.  Understand  that  the 
water  in  the  one  set  of  ponds  is  completely 
drained  off  in  September  or  October,  and  is 
allowed  to  lie  open  till  March  when  the  ponds 
are  again  filled  with  water  and  stocked.  The 
next  fall  the  other  set  of  ponds  are  drained 
and  wintered,  but  are  filled  and  stocked  in 
the  spring.  Thus  the  ponds  as  a  whole  are 
always  working.  I  note  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  once  in  every  four  or  five 
years  the  ponds  of  a  set  be  drained  and  allow- 
ed to  lie  vacant  for  the  space  of  an  entire  year, 
putting  the  area  under  cultivation  in  peas  or 
some  other  deep  rooted  vegetable.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  good  idea.  However,  the  plan 
of  resting,  or  wintering  ponds,  to  kill  off 
insects  and  to  promote  an  increase  of  plank- 
ton, should  be  followed. 

Just  what  the  banks  of  the  ponds  are  to  be 
composed  of  depends  upon  several  things. 
Certainly  the  cheapest  and  most  natural 
forms  are  the  earth  banks.  Earth  banks 
are  all  right  if  circumstances  are  favourable. 
But  sometimes  they  wash  down,  sink  in 
and  in  many  ways  prove  unsatisfactory. 
But  when  the  conditions  are  right,  the  banks 
well  sodded,  etc.,  the  earth  banks  are  just 
as  good  as  ever.  Concrete  costs  the  most, 
naturally,  and  one  must  have  spare  cash  to 
go  through  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  If  the 
establishment  is  large  concrete  must  be  used 
in  part  at  least.  Walls  to  prevent  flood 
are  perhaps  a  necessity. 


I  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  weeds  grown 
in  a  fish  pond  are  a  practical  necessity.  This 
is  only  too  true.  The  weeds,  etc.,  give  life 
to  millions  of  parasites  upon  which  the  young 
fishes  feed,  and  afford  necessary  protection. 
There  are  many  varieties,  such  as  parrot's 
feather  {Potamogeton)  the  pond  weed;  the 
water  celery  (Myriophyllum),  the  hornwort 
(Vallisneria),  and  the  cabomba  {Ceraiophyl- 
lum).  Of  the  pond  lilies  the  Nymphea  alba 
is  recommended,  for  having  large  pads  it 
affords  shelter  to  the  basses  during  the  hot 
portion  of  the  day.  Where  aquatic  growths 
cannot  otherwise  be  planted  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  they  be  tied  to  stones  and  dropped 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  They  will  fasten 
to  the  bottom  in  this  manner  and  take  root. 
Besides  affording  a  source  for  the  production 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  parasites  these 
water  weeds  tend  to  aerate  the  water,  which 
is  another  great  point  to  their  credit. 

Sometimes  weeds,  e/c,  come  up-  so  very 
thick  as  to  practically  choke  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  pond.  This  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
useful,  although  a  great  deal  of  weed  growth 
is  a  good  thing.  Where  weeds  increase 
unduly,  so  as  to  choke  the  pond  by  their 
dense  masses  some  portion  of  this  must  be 
raked  out.  This  is  done  with  a  rake,  from 
a  boat;  and  in  some  places  they  may  be  cut 
with  a  scythe  where  they  cannot  be  pulled 
out. 

(To  Be  Continued). 


DEEP  FISHING  FOR  LAKE  TROUT 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


IF  the  readers  of  this  department  will  turn 
to  the  fishing  department  of  the  1917 
July  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  they  will 
find  some  information  on  deep  fishing  for  lake 
trout.  and  incidentally,  will  note  the  illustra- 
tion showing  a  rig  for  this  same  deep  trolling. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  only  system  that 
may  be  followed  out  successfully,  as  there 
are  many  others,  some  rather  crude,  it  is  true, 
manufactured  but  others  that  certainly  rank 
very  high  in  ingenuity.  There  are  certain 
devices  that  help  to  make  this  trolling  rig 
highly  efficient,  and  I  shall  in  this  article 
describe  other  means  of  deep  trolling.  To 
have  success  in  deep  trolling  obviously  one 


by  the  ordinary  line  trolled  after  the  boat. 

In  the  illustration  shown  in  the  July  number 
of  this  magazine  three  branch  lines  are  attach- 
ed to  the  main  line,  and  each  branch  line 
has  a  hook  attached  to  it,  baited  with  a  min- 
now. It  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference 
whether  one,  two  or  three  branch  lines  are  to 
be  used.  The  reason  of  three  branch  lines 
is  obvious  in  this  case:  the  reason  being  that 
three  lures  on  three  lines  will  stand  more  of 
a  chance  of  being  seen  than  one  line  and  lure. 
This  works  out,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in 
actual  practice,  as  we  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  in  fishing  certain  lakes.  I  am 
emphatic  in  my  preference  for  the  three 


should  troll  more  or  less  deep  down,  and  if 
not  straight  down  in  the  water,  then  at  an 
angle,  say,  of  forty-five  degrees.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  weight  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  in 
the  July  number.  Ordinary  trolling  will 
not  work;  that  is  to  say,  trolling  without  a 
weight  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  for  pike, 
pickerel  and  muscallonge.  While  the  spoon 
may  be  sunk  an  appreciable  distance  down 
in  the  water  still i  it  will  not  go  deep  enough 
since  some  of  the  places  where  the  best  lake 
trout  are  found  are  deep  holes  rarely  reached 


branch  lines  if  fishing  unusually  deep  lakes, 
the  reason  as  stated  being  that  there  is  more 
of  a  chance  of  three  lures  being  seen  than  one; 
and  in  viewing  this  problem  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  deeper  down  you  go  in  the 
water  the  darker  it  becomes.  This  is  some- 
thing not  usually  taken  into  consideration. 

Therefore  we  attach  three  branch  lines  to 
the  main  line  if  fishing  deep,  this  being  done 
in  one  of  two  ways;  either  as  shown  in  the 
July  number  illustration  or  else  as  I  shall 
now  show.  The  complaint  is  made  against 
the  method  shown  in  the  Julv  illustration 
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that  the  three  branch  lines  are  the  same 
length.  If  there  should  be  a  slowing  down 
in  the  trolling  the  three  lines  will  sag  and  will 
wrap  around  each  other,  thus  tangling  up  and 
spoiling  the  effect  of  it  all.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true,  but  it  should  be  remember- 


are  here  limited  and  guarded  against.  This 
will  be  thoroughly  understood  if  the  illustra- 
tion is  studied  carefully. 

If  lake  waters  are  unusually  clear  and  it 
appears  to  you  that  the  depths  are  not  too 
dark  (or,  on  the  other  hand  if  you  are  fishing 


Fig.  Ill  shows  a  Lake  Trout  deep  water  rig,  but  here,  unlike  the  illustration  shown  in  the 
July  number,  the  branch  lines,  instead  of  being  all  the  same  length,  vary  from  one  foot  to 
three  feet,  to  prevent  collapse  and  the  possible  wrapping  of  the  lines  around  each  other  if  the 
trolling  is  slowed  up  through  one  reason  or  another. 


ed  that  the  trolling  should  be  steady  and 
should  not  let  up.  To  counteract  the  possi- 
bility of  the  lines  tangling  up  follow  a  method 
as  shown  in  Fig.  I.  Here  the  bottom  branch 
line  is  one  foot  long;  the  second  branch  line 
is  two  feet  and  the  upper  branch  line  is  three 
feet  in  length.  The  chances  of  the  three 
lines  sagging  and  wrapping  around  each  other 


at  a  small  depth)  then  it  is  all  right  to  use 
only  one  branch  line  attached  to  the  main 
line.  In  Fig.  II  is  shown  an  excellent  rig 
that  I  have  tried  out  and  which  should  cer- 
tainly win  favour  not  only  with  inland  fresh- 
water fishers,  but  in  the  rivers  and  the  sea 
as  well.  This  is  the  Pflueger  chugging  rig, 
put  out  by  the  Enterprise  Co.,  of  Akron, 
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Ohio,  One  glimpse  at  this  rig  as  shown  in 
Hie  illustration  should  make  its  purpose 
understood  to  the  reader.  The  main  line  is 
attached  firmly  to  the  ring  of  the  swivel, 
"A."  The  branch  line  of  three  feet  is  attach- 
ed to  the  ring  of  Swivel  "B"  while  the  weight, 
or  sinker  is  attached  to  "C."  The  trolling 
is  then  done  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
branch  line  having  no  opportunity  of  wrap- 
ping around  the  main  line. 

Fig.  Ill  shows  another  device  that  may  be 
used  to  advantage  for  deep  fishing.  It  is 
constructed  of  strong  spring  tempered  Ger- 
man silver  wire.  The  right  angle  snap  loop 
revolves  on  glass  beads  reinforced  with  crown- 
ed brass  washers  to  ensure  fast  and  easy  run- 
ning. This  may  be  used  for  sea  and  river 
fishing  where  a  strong  tide  or  current  prevails, 
and  will  keep  the  leader  from  twisting  around 
the  line.  It  is  also  exceptionally  good  for 
deep  fishing  for  lake  trout;  the  right  angle 
outstanding  loop  should  have  a  swivel  to  it, 
the  branch  line  being  connected  to  the  swivel. 
If  you  are  using  but  one  branch. line  for  deep 
trout  fishing  you  will  find  that  either  one  of 
the  two  devices  herein  featured  will  be  good 
additions  to  your  outfit;  and  the  cost  of  them 
is  so  minute  that  it  is  unwise  to  be  without 
them. 

The  usual  lack  of  success  in  lake  trout 
trolling  is  mainly  due  to  the  means  employed. 
The  ordinary  method  of  trolling  for  pike, 


pickerel  and  muscallonge  is  rarely  useful  for 
lake  trout  fishing,  unless,  of  course,  a  suitable 
sinker  is  attached  to  the  line  and  it  is  allowed 
to  sink  very  deep.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
lake  trout  may  be  taken  in  quite  shallow 
water,  or  at  least  ordinary  trolling  will  suffice. 
In  July  and  August  they  are  in  deep  water 
and  they  must  be  gone  down  after  or  not  be 
had  at  all.  The  number  of  questions  I  have 
had  put  to  me  show  that  lack  of  success  in 
this  branch  of  fishing  comes  from  trolling  too 
high  up  in  the  water.  They  must  be  gone 
down  after  in  the  way  I  have  shown. 

One  reader  asks  me  whether  I  am  partial  to 
live  bait  in  lake  trout  fishing.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am;  although  it  is  a  favorite  method 
with  many  anglers.  There  are,  of  course, 
humanitarian  principles  involved.  If  you  are 
not  averse  to  using  live  bait  you  will  not 
question  the  method  of  using  large  minnows, 
etc.,  but  a  great  number  will  use  nothing  but  . 
spoons,  etc.,  for  their  fishing  for  lake  trout. 
The  wobbling  and  darting  spoons  I  have 
spoken  of  are  good,  and  so  also,  any  number  - 
of  others  of  the  ordinary  line  of  spoons.  Just 
as  a  wobbling  bait  often  proves  very  enticing 
to  the  black  bass,  so  an  eccentric  wobbling 
spoon  is  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  lake  trout. 
If  I  were  rea'ly  to  state  my  preference  in  lures 
for  lake  trout  fishing  I  would  lean  strongly 
to  the  use  of  the  spoon-hook  lures,  of  which 
there  are  manj,  any  number  having  been 
shown  in  this  department. 


SUCCESSFUL    PRIZE  WINNERS 


E.  D.  Calvert  of  Rainy  River,  Ont.,  an 
ardent  fisherman,  was  successful  in  being 
awarded  first  prize  by  Field  and  Stream, 
for  the  largest  lake  trout  caught  with  rod 
and  line,  in  North  America.  Charles  Gray, 
a  C.  N.  R.  engineer,  between  Rainy  River 
and  Winnipeg,  was  awarded  third  prize. 
Mr.  Calvert's  fish  weighed  30  lbs.,  and  was 
393^  inches  in  length,  having  a  girth  of  24^ 
inches;  while  Mr.  Gray's  fish  weaighed  223^ 
lbs.,  and  its  length  was  39  inches  and  girth 
22  inches.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  in- 
land waters  are  becoming  well  known  as 


ideal  spots  for  trout,  bass  and  muskellunge 
fishing  and  Mr.  Calvert  has  received  numer- 
ous letters  of  inquiry  from  prominent  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  anxious  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  had  in  that  vicinity. 
Lake  of  the  Woods  trout  have  carried  off 
three  third  prizes,  two  firsts  and  one  second 
prize  during  the  past  three  years.  A  prize 
winning  trout  which  was  not  entered  in  the 
contest  and  which  weighed  33  lbs.,  having  a 
length  of  46  inches  and  a  girth  of  25  inches, 
was  also  caught  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
in  the  spring  of  1916  by  A.  C.  Gjelhaug. 


CHARLES  HALLOCK 

Dean  of  American  Sportsmen 
R.  P.  L. 


To  all  who  have  found  joy  and  healthful 
recreation  in  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, the  name  of  Charles  Hallock  is  known. 
As  the'  acknowledged  Dean  of  American 
Sportsmen  he  enjoys  an  envied  position;  a 
man  whose  eighty-three  years  of  life  have 
been  packed  with  adventure;  whose  feet 
trod  the  prairies  and  the  primitive  forests 
when  civilization,  with  its  roar  and  clang 
was  in  the  foreground;  who  has  seen  towns 
and  cities  spring  up  in  a  country  where  once 
the  Indian  reamed  and  where  wild  animals 
held  sway.  Charles  Hallock  is  a  link  in  the 
great"  chain  that  connects  us  with  the  past; 
one  of  the  older  and  graceful  school,  now 
few  and  far  between — a  man  whose  tempered 
pen  has  brought  untold  enjoyments  to  gen- 
erations of  readers  and  whose  literary  wander- 
ings have  carried  him  over  nearly  every  por- 
tion of  the  North  American  continent.  To 
attempt  to  chronicle  his  adventurous  life 
in  a  short  space  would  be  impossible.  His 
experiences,  his  friendships,  his  achievements 
might  well  fill  five  volumes  and  still  leave  a 
great  deal  untold. 

In  literature  Charles  Hallock  has  occupied 
a  distinctive  place  and  has  reached  a  high 
standard.  His  literary  career  covers  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years  in  which  time  he 
has  produced  seventeen  copyrighted  books; 
has  written  innumerable  articles  and  mono- 
graphs, and  has  in  that  time  been  the  editor 
of  eleven  newspapers  and  correspondent  for 
as  many  more,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  Post  and  Harper's 
Weekly  to  Forest  and  Stream,  which  mag- 
azine he  founded.  The  most  active  portion 
of  his  career  occurred  at  a  time  in  the  coun- 
try's upward  progress  when  railroad  trans- 
portation was  practically  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. To  be  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
those  early  days  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
what  it  is  today.  To  reach  and  write  up 
certain  places  the  old  time  correspondent 
must  needs  depend  upon  the  canoe,  the  boat, 
the  horse  or  the  wagon.  Not  that  the 
railroads  were  not  available  but  they  did 
not  branch  out  in  such  distracting  networks 
as  they  do  today,  thus  making  accessible 
even  the  most  forsaken  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  newspaper  and  magazine 
itings  of  Hallock    were  always  eagerly 


sought  after  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
told  of  territories  and  places  then  little  vis- 
ited and  which  the  public  were  curious  to 
know  about.  A  devout  angler,  his  writings 
on  finny  subjects  were  to  be  recommended 
as  the  best  in  the  country.  His  wanderings 
were  of  the  most  wide  character.  He  may 
at  one  time  of  the  year  have  been  fishing  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota;  a  few  months  there- 
after he  could  be  found  upon  the  famous 
salmon  fishing  streams  of  New  Brunswick; 
some  months  later  he  might  be  found  in  the 
South  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  you 
would  find  him  writing  of  a  trip  into  the 
obscure  and  little  chronicled  Rocky  Mount- 
ain region.  ISfor  was  he  merely  a  versatile 
and  graphic  writer  on  the  subjects  that  came 
his  way.  He  was  a  scientific  man  of  un- 
doubted and  genuine  knowledge,  and  some 
of  his  work  along  these  lines  was  from  first 
hand  impressions.  He  was  a  naturalist  of 
high  ability  and  was  connected  with  Gov-  * 
ernmental  work  from  an  early'  date.  He 
was  first  to  go  into  some  of  the  little  known 
places,  and  brought  out  some  of  the  first 
photographs  ever  taken  in  Labrador.  Later 
in  his  life  when  the  railroads  were  extending 
their  trails  of  steel  it  was  Hallock  who  went 
ahead  and  mapped  out  and  wrote  up  the 
country.  In  this  capacity  he  worked  up 
resources,  etc.,  for  some  of  the  largest  rail- 
roads in  America  and  Canada,  reaching  all 
the  way  from  British  Columbia  to  Texas, 
and  from  Texas  to  Georgia,  and  from  Georgia 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Eastern  Canada. 
He  wrote  up  agricultural  possibilities  and 
opened  the  way  for  settlers.  In  recent  years 
(in  1908)  he  covered  Alaska,  his  impressions 
and  knowledge  of  that  country  being  made 
plain  in  his  book  "Peerless  Alaska,"  which 
has  had  a  very  wide  sale. 

Remarkable  as  Mr.  Hallock's  career  has 
been,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
hehas  been  so  well  able  to  adapt  himself  to  con- 
ditions and  make  the  best  of  them.  In  this 
particular  he  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  are  striving  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  pursue 
a  congenial  literary  profession.  Outside  of 
literary  work  Charles  Hallock  has  had  sixty- 
seven  occupations,  all  of  widely  varying 
nature,  some  of  them  profitable,    others  fail- 
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ures.  As  an  inventor  he  offered  to  Chicago 
the  first  smoke  consumer  and  garbage  burner; 
introduced  the  steam  gauge  for  boilers,  and 
handled  a  combination  standpipe  and  fire 
escape — this  in  the  year  1881.  A  year  or 
so  later  he  was  pursuing  sunflower  culture 
in  Minnesota  for  the  oil  product,  which  was 
very  successful,  as  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  prove.  Shortly  after 
this  he  reported  the  Riel  Rebellion  in  Mani- 
toba; then  prospected  for  phosphates  and 
marble  in  Ontario;  next,  wrote  his  way 
through  the  Yellowstone  Country  and  after 
a  period  of  railroad  exploitation  work  he 
could  be  found  engaged  (as  in  1893)  in  basket- 
willow  culture  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 
then  for  a  change  he  ran  a  truck  farm,  and 
later  a  business  agency.  For  a  time  he  was 
director  of  a  dairy  association;  then  jumping 
across  the  country,  he  was  next  seen  editing 
a  paper  in  St.  Paul;  then  heading  an  expos- 
ition in  the  South;  incidentally  becoming 
bank  president  and  mining-broker  in  the 
East  and  next  writing  up  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  California.  He  next  engaged  in  re- 
source work  on  Eastern  Long  Island,  heading 
the  Jamestown  Exposition,  at  Norfolk  Va., 
in  the  same  year,  1907.  The  above  gives 
an  idea  of  the  varied  work  in  which  he  en- 
gaged and  the  nomadic  spirit  of  this  man 
who  still  lives  at  an  advanced  age,  not  only 
the  Dean  of  American  Sportsmen,  but  also 
the  acknowledged  Dean  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. — an  institu- 
tion that  he  sfw  founded  by  Spenser  Fuller- 
ton  Baird  and  which  he  helped   to  organize. 

Charles  Hallock  was  born  March  13,  1834, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  family  ob- 
tained its  start  on  American  soil  when  a 
Peter  Hallock,  one  of  thirteen  colonists,  took 
up  home  sites  at  Southold,  Long  Island.  In 
tracing  his  ancestry  a  certain  writer  has 
stated : 

"Through  his  mother  he  is  descended 
from  Rev.  Thomas  Mayhew,  Governor  of 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  under 
a  grant  from  Lord  Sterling  in  1614.  Of 
their  descendants,  one  branch  became  Quak- 
ers, and  to  this  Fitz-Greene  Hallock,  the 
poet,  belonged;  others  comprised  among 
their  numbers  eminent  fighting  men,  disting- 
uished in  the  American  Revolution  and 
since,  both  on  land  and  sea.  During  the 
Revolution,  Joseph  Hallock  fell  as  command- 
er of  a  privateer;  William  Hallock  commanded 
packet  boats  on  Long  Island  Sound;  an- 
other William  Hallock  owned  and  command- 
ed a  vessel  sunk  by  the  English  ship  Snow, 
and  had  two  sons,    Jeremiah  and  Moses, 


who  were  also  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
During  the  Civil  War  many  members  of  the 
family  fought  in  support  of  the  Union,  notably 
Major-General  Henry  W.  Hallock." 

Charles  Hallock  entered  Yale  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  in  1850,  and  from  there  went  to 
Amherst.  In  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  printed  the  college  paper  which  was  named 
the  Scorpion.  It  was  the  publishing  of  this 
paper  that  practically  decided  his  career, 
lor  journalistic  work  and  general  writing 
was  followed  from  that  time  on.  His  father 
owned  and  published  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  on  which  he  went  as  a  writer 
and  compositor.  In  1855  he  conducted 
the  New  Haven  Register;  and  from  August 
1856  to  1861  he  was  with  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. From  1861  to  1866  he  led  a  varied 
life  of  editorial  work,  being  connected  with 
Harpers  and  a  number  of  newspapers.  In 
the  year  1873  he  massed  all  his  information 
and  experience  together,  covering  his  know- 
ledge of  fish  and  fishing  in  a  book  called  the 
"Fishing  Tourist,"  which  furnished  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  subject  for  that  time  and 
was  a  guide  to  the  best  fishing  grounds  on 
the  continent.  In  the  same  year  he  founded 
Forest  and  Stream,  which  still  flourishes  at 
the  present  day.,  as  active  as  ever,  though 
within  recent  years  having  been  put  forth 
as  a  monthly  instead  of  a  weekly.  Forest 
and  Stream,  no  doubt,  was  one  of.  Hallock's 
most  successful  and  delightful  ventures.  Hal- 
lock's  long  sojourn  in  Florida  led  to  his  writ- 
ing "Camp  Life  in  Florida"  which  was  an 
instantaneous  success.  His  greater  volume, 
"The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,"  a  book  of 
nine  hundred  pages,  ^appeared  in  the  year 
1877,  and  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  outing 
public.  "It  was  strictly  an  encyclopedia. 
It  described  and  classified  some  three  hun- 
dred varieties  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fishes, 
giving  their  local  names  ahd  synonyms,  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  in  a  popular  work. 
It  included  also  a  copious  glossary  of  sport- 
ing terms,  and  a  complete  directory  to  all 
the  sporting  localities  in  each  state,  territory 
and  Canadian  province,  by  townships  and 
counties,  even  to  far  off  Alaska — a  region 
whose  ichthyology  has  since  been  treated  at 
length  by  the  same  author  in  a  volume  on 
Alaska.  The  'Sportsman's  Gazetteer'  made 
the  first  classification  of  Pacific  coast  fishes, 
the  same  having  been  revised  and  verified  by 
Professor  Gill,  whose  scientific  work  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  advanced  ichthyology.' 

Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  drew  Hal- 
lock in  that  direction  in  the  late  '70's,  and  in 
the  early  '80's  he  founded  the  town  of  Hal- 
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lock  in  northern  Minnesota,  in  Kittson  Coun- 
ty. Here  he  established  the  famous  Hallock 
Hotel,  which  was  patronized  by  famous  per- 
sonages, especially  hunters  and  anglers  who 
came  there  to  enjoy  the  offerings  of  the 
wild.  In  his  recollections,  Hallock  says  of 
conditions  there:  "Bands  of  elk  came 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town;  once  a  moose 
ran  directly  through  the  village,  past  the 
post  office;  a  black  bear  came  up  out  of  the 
bottom  to  play  with  the  school  children  at 
recess;  a  couple  of  pet  bears  were  always 
kept  on  hand  for  the  Swedes  to  practice 
boxing  on;  wolves  would  tree  settlers  in  zero 
days  when  food  was  'scarce;  one  winter  I 
had  an  empty  store  half  full  of  pelts  of  both 
timber  wolves  and  coyotes;  prairie  chickens 
nested  on  the  edge  of  the  town." 

In  1882  Mr.  Hallock,  as  he  himseif  states, 
worked  up  Canadian  Pacific  west  to  Regina 

and   Moose  Jaw  Winter   research  in 

Texas,  Arkansas  and  Missouri."  In  1885 
he  reported  the  Riel  Rebellion  in  Manitoba; 
in  1885  he  went  to  Alaska  and  wrote  "The 
New  Alaska."  In  this  manner,  shifting 
fron  one  occupation  to  another  in  various 


parts  of  the  continent  he  has  been  engaged 
up  to  the  present  day.  It  was  only  two 
years  ago  that,  in  his  own  words,  he  "put 
his  rod  up  forever." 

The  outstanding  characteristics  in  the  life 
of  Charles  Hallock  are  his  nomadic  spirit,  his 
industry,  and  the  ^ability  to  make  the  best 
of  circumstances.  He  has  been  a  good 
angler  and  a  true  one,  recognizing  always 
the  finer  points  of  sportsmanship  and  preserv- 
ation, an  impression  conveyed  in  all  his 
writings.  He  has  well  earned  the  title  of 
Dean  of  American  Sportsmen,  and  because 
of  his  long  associations  in  Canada,  in  early 
days  and  later,  Canadians  do  not  feel  it 
an  injustice  to  recognize  Hallock  in  the 
same  light.  Hallock  has  been  a  man  of 
many  friendship^.  Undoubtedly  he  has  in 
his  day  met  more  sportsmen  and  anglers, 
and  notables,  than  any  other  person,  the 
great  host  of  them  being  counted  as  his  friends. 
Mr.  Hallock's  reminiscences  are  tales  of 
friendships,  harking  back  to  days  long  van- 
ished. 

Mr.  Hallock  has  been  a  good  son  of  Walton 
— and  certainly  an  industrious  one! 


ANGLING  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  105. — In  looking  over  some  back 
numbers  of  Rod  and  Gun  I  find  some  letters 
which  are  frankly  written  in  condemnation 
of  the  loon,  a  bird  that  we  know  kills  fish, 
but  certainly  not  so  many  as  to  cause  people 
to  start  a  campaign  to  kill  this  bird.  One 
of  these  letters  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Pilkington 
carried  the  head-line  "Shoot  the  Loon." 
Another  writing  from  North"  Vancouver,  B.C., 
sides  with  Mr.  Pilkington,  writing:  "As 
Mr.  Pilkington  wants  to  know  what  other 
anglers  think  on  this  subject,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with 
him  about  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
loon  and  its  love  for  fresh  water  trout.  Al- 
though we  are  not  bothered  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver,  by  the 
loon,  in  the  Gulf  Islands  they  get  in  their 
destructive  work.  One  writer,  defending 
the  loon  says  that  every  man's  and  every 
woman's  hand  is  turned  against  the  loon.  I 
can  only  say  I  hope  so.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  see  that  the  loon  (which  is  not  edible 
and  is  a  useless,  fish-eating  bird)  should  be 
protected.  There  is  no  reason  for  this — 
loking  at  the  question  from  an  angler's  point 
of  view."  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these 
writers  are  exaggerating  things,  for  I  have 
(fever  known  the  loon  to  be  such  a  voracious 


fish  killer.  That  the  loon  kills  fish  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  certainly  not  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  injure  the  fish  supply.  If  one 
were  to  take  this  matter  seriously,  let  man 
protect,  who  destroys  a  million  times  more 
than  any  creature.  This  would  result  in 
more  good  than  the  killing  of  a  few  loons 
for  there  is  not  such  a  singular  abundance 
of  them  anyhow.  I  would  admonish  ang- 
lers to  be  lenient  with  the  loon,  for,  while 
it  kills  fish,  so  do  any  number  of  the  creatures, 
feathered  and  furred,  to  be  found  in  Nature's 
realm.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  loon  is 
only  one  of  the  fish-killing  birds.  Its  use- 
fulness may  be  of  a  doubtful  character.  But 
so  is  the  usefulness  of  the  crow,  the  owl,  and 
others.  The  loon  has  occupied  about  the 
same  position  as  the  porcupine.  We  may 
look  upon  both  as  freaks,  though  both  are 
protected,  at  least  in  most  places.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  some  of  the  mystery  of  the 
silent  woods  and  waters  would  be  totally 
lost  without  the  weird  laughter  of  the  loon. 
It  seems  to  add  to  the  life  of  the  woods  a 
thrill  that  is  always  looked  for. 

Trusting  you  may  care  to  print  this, 
Frank  R.  Kendall., 
International  Falls. 
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Ans. — We  are  glad  to  give  your  letter 
space  in  Hod  and  Gun,  and  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  a  great  number  of 
our  readers,  new  and  otherwise  since  the 
time  of  the  letters  you  speak  of  were  printed. 
Personally,  I  would  say  the  loon  problem 
is  a  hard  one  to  solve.  Twould  never  in  the 
world  think  of  killing  one,  and  no  one  is  more 
ardent  for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  our  fish  supply  than  I  happen  to  be.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  most  anglers  take  the 
same  view  as  \\e  do  on  the  subject.  There 
are  many  men,  and  many  woodsmen  who 
think  less  of  the  loon  than  the  porcupine, 
but  the  average  opinion  is  a  forgiving  one. 
You  have  a  very  good  argument  when  you 
speak  of  men  protecting  and  preserving  a  lit- 
tle, before  they  bring  up  the  loon  for  trial. 
That  was  a  very  good  point  scored.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  men  always  throw  the 
blame  for  a  decrease  either  in  fish  or  game 
upon  something  else,  when  as  a  matter  of 
common  fact,  Man,  the  Arch-Destroyer, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Some  so-called 
anglers  destroy  more  fish  in  one  day  than  a 
loon  possibly  could  in  a  month.  Were  the 
loons  in  such  numbers  as  to  settle  on  the 
waters  like  a  blanket,  or  like  the  flocks  of 
the  vanished  passenger  pigeon,  there  would 
be  cause  for  alarm.  But  where  they  come  as 
few  and  far  between  as  they  do,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  Nature  adjusts  herself, 
and  works  things  out  smoothly  and  with  a 
rare  finish — if  Man,  the  Criminal  Arch-Des- 
troyer will  permit  her  to  have  her  way.  I 
thank  you  for  your  sincere  letter. 

R.P.L. 

No.  106. — I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  Long  Point 
Bay,  in  Lake  Erie.  Could  you  give  me 
some  information  about  this  and  what  var- 
ieties of  fishes  may  be  taken  there,  also 
how  I  may  get  there?  A  friend  tells  me  that  the 
bass  fishing  is  unexcelled  in  this  bay.  Is 
this  true?  Thanking  you  for  any  informa- 
tion that  you  may  be  able  to  give, 

I  remain,  G.  B.  Stockwell, 

Ontario. 

Ans. — The  fishing  to  be  had  in  Long  Point 
Bay  is  certainly  worthy  of  mention.  Of 
course  there  are  choice  times  when  the  fish 
are  biting  better  than  at  other  times;  this 
is  especially  true  in  Great  Lake  conditions. 
The  last  two  weeks  in  June  should  find  good 
fishing  all  along  the  Great  Lake  bass  holes, 
though  the  first  part  of  July  is  also  good.  A 
long  island  known  as  Long  Point  Island  helps 
to  form  the  Bay,  which  at  places  near  to  shore 


is  narrow  while  far  out  the  bay  is  eight  or  more 
miles  wide.  This  Bay  naturally  forms  an 
excellent  shelter  and  to  this  sanctuary  the 
bass  come,  as  well  as  other  fish.  Hence  it 
may  be  expected  the^  fishing  is  very  good. 
Also  the  feed  is  to  be  had  in  great  quantities. 
A  great  number  of  the  fishermen  at  this  point 
use  minnows  for  a  lure,  but  there  are  other 
forms  that  are  equally  enticing.  The  bass 
here  are  of  good  size.  Pike,  pickerel  and 
muskallunge  are  also  to  be  found  here  in 
numbers.  It  is  reached  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  Port  Dover,  Port  Rowan 
and  St.  Williams  furnish  good  places  to  lo- 
cate for  fishing  on  this  well  known  Bay. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  107. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  inform- 
ation on  how  to  prevent  fungus  growths  when 
hatching  trout  eggs.  I  have  been  informed 
that  fungus  is  the  cause  of  my  lack  of  success. 
Perhaps  you  could  give  me  some  pointers 
in  this  matter.  If  so  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged.  I  have  endeavored  to  use  all  the 
precautions  possible  and  yet  have  not  had 
the  success  I  should.  I  have  heard  that  by 
charring  the  troughs  and  keeping  the  hatch- 
ing place  more  or  less  in  darkness  that  that 
will  prevent  fungus.  As  to  the  truth  of 
this  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  not  tried  the 
method.  Another  question  I  would  like  to 
have  you  answer:  How  many  advanced 
fry  would  it  be  right  to  have  in  a  trough  that 
is  fifteen  feet  long? 

Hoping  that  you  may  care  to  give  this 
your  attention. 

Byron  P.  Baker, 

New  Brunswick. 

Ans. — Fungus  is  naturally  the  hardest 
thing  that  the  fish  culturist  has  to  combat, 
and  if  one  is  not  exceedingly  careful  all  the 
labors  of  patience  and  love  will  go  for  naught. 
Two  points  in  the  hatching  and  care  of  the 
brook  trout  fry  are  necessary,  these  points 
being:  Watchfulness  and  cleanliness.  By 
being  watch^uj,  fungus  may  be  guarded 
against,  and  by  following  this  up  with  clean- 
liness as  to  water  and  the  removal  of  sedi- 
ment, and  such,  no  trouble  should  be  had, 
at  least  not  on  a  damaging  scale.  One 
needs,  however,  to  have  secured  bad  results 
for  a  couple  of  times  before  his  work  will 
be  pursued  with  painstaking  care.  The 
water  must  be  clear  and  clean  and  flowing 
at  just  the  required  degree.  Fungus  may  toot 
always  be  detected  until  it  has  made  inroads 
which  are  hard  to  overcome.  The  experi- 
enced culturist  notes  at  once  that  if  the 
eggs  stick  together  and  cling  to  the  bottom, 
fungus  is  present.     In  case  fungus  is  found 
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among  the  eggs  it  must  instantly  be  removed. 
For  this  purpose  a  medium  strong  solution 
of  coarse  salt  and  water  in  a  sprinkling  can 
should  be  used;  the  trays  being  taken  out 
and  sprinkled  with  this.  This  i$  not  the 
only  way.  A  quart  or  so  of  coarse  salt  may 
be  dumped  in  at  the  head  of  the  trough  so 
that  the  water,  coming  in,  falls  upon  it.  The 
water  during  this  process  should  follow  as  fast 
as  possible,  though  not  fast  enough  to  cause 
any  trouble.  Also  during  this  salt  bath 
the  room  is  darkened.  Darkening  the 
room  helps  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungus. 
This  salt  bath  may  be  continued  for  three 
days.  Some  culturists  agree  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  use  a  salt  bath  in  this  manner 
once  a  week,  and  I  subscribe  to  this.  The 
salt  it  may  be  said,  has  no  effect  upon  the 
eggs  save  to  protect  them  from  the  fungus. 

Another  form  of  fungus  arises  from  the 
eggs  themselves,  and  is  produced  by  the  de- 
cay of  dead  eggs.  Dead  eggs  are  told  by 
their  color,  which  is  pure  white.  As  soon  as 
these  eggs  are  noted  they  should  be  removed, 
which  is  done  with  the  nippers.  Great  care 
must  be  used  in  doing  this  so  as  not  to  harm 
the  surrounding  eggs. 

The  use  of  salt,  therefore,  as  a  preventive 
of  fungus  is  well  realized  and  is  universally 
made  use  of.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  run  salt 
water  over  the  eggs,  or  to  sprinkle  them  oc- 
casionally, even  though  fungus  does  not  ap- 
pear on  them,  t  This  will  prevent  any  start- 
ing. Nor  does  the  salt  bath  treatment  end 
there.  When  the  fry  are  active  the  run- 
ning of  a  mild  solution  of  salt  through  the 
water  saves  them  from  gill  troubles.  If  the 
disease  is  well  imbedded  then  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  distribute  a  brine  solution  through- 
out the  trough  strong  enough  to  kill  ,-arriy  in- 
roads that  may  occur.  The  very  moment 
that  the  fry  show  signs  of  feeling  the  effect 
of  this  strong  solution  it  should  be  run  off 
by  the  fresh  inflow  of  water. 

The  salt  to  be  used  in  this  process  is  not 
Be  ordinary  salt  that  is  used  on  the  table. 
Avoid  such,  as  it  is  harmful.  Coarse  salt 
is  desirable. 

It  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  the 
troughs  be  kept  clean.  The  charring  of 
the  troughs  (and  darkness)  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  the  prevention  of  fungus. 

In  a  trough  that  is  fifteen  feet  long  you 
should  be  able  to  keep  20,000  advanced  fry, 
though  I  should  not  go  much  over  thai. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  108. — Referring  to  your  article  on 
the  Grayling,  published  in  the  October  Num- 
ber of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  ran  you 


give  me  any  information  regarding  a  fish 
found  in  Nova  Scotian  lakes  and  known 
around  here  as  Grayling.  This  fish  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Arctic  Grayling,  but  not  so  highly 
colored,  being  more  of  a  silvery  grey,  with 
black  spots.  They  weigh  from  two  to  four 
pounds,  but  a  few  have  'been  caught  weigh- 
ing as  high  as '  seven  pounds  each.  They 
are  generally  found  in  Grand  Lake,  Nova 
Scotia  and  nearby  lakes. 
Thanking   you,    I  remain, 

D.  Devaney, 

99  Allen  St.,  Halifax. 

Ans. — As  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  true 
Grayling  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  no  doubt  what 
is  there  known  as  the  Grayling  is  not  the 
same  but  some  other  fish.  However,  if 
what  you  say  is  true,  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
worth  looking  into,  and  scientifically  {if  true) 
this  information  is  of  great  value.  Are  you 
sure  that  these  "grayling"  you  speak  of,  are 
possessed  of  the  distinctive  dorsal  fin?  This, 
as  you  know,  stamps  the  identity  of  the  true 
grayling,  in  spite  of  any  other  distinguishing 
characteristic.  If  they  do  answer  to 
the  true  grayling  it  is  important  that  you 
get  in  connection  with  authorities  who  would 
be  greatly  interested  I  am  sure.  By  shipping 
a  specimen  to  your  nearest  authority,  or  to 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.C., 
you  would  be  able  to  establish  its  identity. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  offer  any  further 
information  we  would  be  more  than  glad 
to  print  it.  Thanking  you  for  your  inform- 
ation. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  109. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  some 
pointers  about  where  to  go  for  tunas  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  understand  tuna 
fishing  there  is  to  be  had  under  conditions 
equal  to  those  at  Santa  Catalina  Island,  Cali- 
fornia. Four  or  five  years  ago  a  grat  deal 
was  written  in  regard  to  the  tuna  fishing 
around  Nova  Scotia  waters,  but  recently  it 
seems  that  nothing  has  appeared  in  print. 
It  had  been  my  intention  to  go  to  Nova 
Scotia  last  summer,  but  I  have  put  it  off 
till  this  coming  summer,  and  at  that  time 
would  like  to  have  a  fling  at  tuna  fishing 
there,  as  I  have  captured  many  in  the  Pacific 
waters  and  am  therefore  not  a  new  one  at 
the  game. 

Trusting  you  would  care  to  give  me  this 
information,  either  by  letter  or  through  the 
Rod  and  Gun  columns,  I  am, 

Fred  A.  Montgomery, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Ans. — Tuna  fishing  in  the  Atlantic  is  not 
conducted  on  quite  as  large  a  scale  as  tuna 
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fishing  in  Californian  waters.  However 
there  are  many  every  year  who  go  out  and 
have  luck  in  the  waters  about  Nova  Scotia. 
The  well  known  angler,  Mr.  J.  K.  L.  Ross, 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  made  tuna  fishing  in 
Atlantic  waters,  famous,  though  his  success 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  later  anglers. 
Tuna  fishing  is  naturally  a  matter  of  patience, 
coupled  with  study;  and  experience  is  neces- 
sary above  all  things.  I  presume  these 
things  are  not  new  to  you,  so  I  will  not  go 
into  the  difficulties  and  failures  attendant 
upon  the  game.  As  to  the  right  place  to 
go,  I  suggest  Tuna  Inn,  Port  Medway,  N.S. 
This  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  that  is  fitted 
out  especially  to  take  care  of  fishermen  who 
desire  to  hook  up  with  a  tuna.  No  doubt, 
in  the  future,  when  the  game  is  well  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  more  resorts  for  fisher- 
men, but  at  present  the  one  above  named  is 
most  desirable,  guides,  boats  and  tackle  be- 
ing furnished .  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  tu- 
na in  these  waters  is  from  about  the  10th  of 
July  to  the  end  of  September,  the  weather 
then  being  the  most  favorable.  The  Med- 
way "waters  appear  to  be  a  choice  feeding 
ground  for  the  tuna,  hence  its  desirability 
as  a  fishing  point.  Fishermen  use  both 
methods,  trolling  and  still  fishing.  Some 
prefer  the  still  fishing  method,  which  is  done 
around  the  herring  smacks.  Some  believe 
that  the  tuna  hooked  in  trolling  is  nine  times 
out  of  ten  hooked  too  lightly,  whereas,  in  still- 
fishing  the  fish  properly  swallows  the  lure. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  110. — I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  a  fish  that  has  not  been 
exploited  in  print,  at  least  not  as  far  as  I 
know.  The  fish  I  speak  of  is  the  cisco, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  northern 
waters  and  especially  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  understand  that  the  cisco  is  a  whitefish. 
Is  this  right?  Does  the  tullibee  also  belong 
to  the  whitefish  family?  I  often  note  that 
fishermen  say  that  the  whitefish  does  not  take 
the  baited  hook.  I  have,  however,  occasion- 
ally caught  them,  often  in  very  deep  water. 
As  is  well  known,  the  mouth  of  the  white- 
fish  is  very  soft  and  tender,  and  if  one  jerks 
his  line  too  swiftly  the  hook  is  liable  to  tear 
out.  If  you  are  sure  where  the  whitefish 
run,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  bait  the  place 
in  question,  which  is  done  by  dumping  scraps, 
chopped  meat,  or  livers,  or  fish  at  that  spot. 
This  baiting  process  is  kept  up  for  some 
time,  when  the  wrhitefish  will  come  to  that 
place.  Then  stationing  yourself  over  the 
baited  spot  you  bait  your  hook  with  a  piece 
of  fish  flesh,  say  from  the  perch.     This  is 


lowered  till  the  bottom  is  reached,  and  is  then 
lifted  up  two  or  three  inches.  Often  you 
will  have  good  success.  Another  way  of 
baiting  a  hole  is  to  fill  a  sack  with  crackers, 
broken  and  with  holes  torn  all  around.  A 
stone  sufficient  to  sink  the  sack  is  then  placed 
in  it  and  it  is  dropped.  The  fish  will  come 
around  this  and  will  soon  discover  the  con- 
tents. The  best  time  for  fishing  is  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  till  after  dark.  In 
ordinary  fishing  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
catch  the  whitefish,  as  I  have  tried  all  forms 
and  methods. 

L.  D.  Darnton, 

Ontario. 

Ans. — The  cisco,  genus  Argyrosomus,  while 
of  a  separate  species  from  Coregonus,  the  true 
whitefish,  are  considered  as  wrhitefish,  of 
wrhich  there  are  three  noted  in  Great  Lakes 
and  surrounding  waters.  They  embrace 
the  Lake  Michigan  (silver)  cisco,  scientific- 
ally designated  (Argyrosomus  hoyi).  This 
little  fellow,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  tribe, 
reaches  a  maximum  length  of  about  ten 
inches,  though  specimens  of  greater  length 
are  taken.  It  is  told  by  the  silver  lustre 
of  its  scales,  which  is  pronounced.  Another 
well  known  cisco  is  the  blue-fin  cisco,  found 
in  Lake  Michigan  and  elsewhere.  This  is 
scientifically  known  as  Argyrosomus  nigri- 
pinnis.  It  generally  keeps  to  deep  water. 
It  is  easily  told  by  the  blue-black  color  of  its 
lower  fins.  The  third  well  knowrn  cisco  (lake 
herring)  is  the  best  known  of  this  class.  Scien- 
tifically it  is  designated  Argyrosomus  artedi. 
Says  Jordan,    regarding  this  member: 

"It  is  more  elongate  than  the  other  ciscoes, 
and  has  a  comparatively  large  mouth,  with 
projecting  under-jaw.  It  is  correspondingly 
more  voracious,  and  often  takes  the  hook. 
During  the  spawning  season  of  the  wrhitefish 
the  lake  herring  feeds  on  the  ova  of  the  latter, 
thereby  doing  a  great  amount  of  mischief. 
As  food,  the  species  is  fair,  but  much  inferior 
to  the  whitefish.  Its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  essentially  the  same,  but  to  a  greater 
degree  it  frequents  shoal  wraters.  In  the 
small  lakes  around  Lake  Michigan,  in  Indi- 
ana and  Wisconsin  the  cisco  has  long  been 
established;  and  in  these  waters  its  habits 
have  undergone  some  change,  as  also  its  ex- 
ternal appearance.  It  has  been  recorded  as 
a  separate  species,  Argyrosomus  sisco  and  its 
excellence  as  a  game  fish  has  long  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  angler.  These  lake  ciscoes 
remain  for  most  of  the  year  in  the  depths  of 
the  lake,  coming  to  the  surface  only  in  the 
spawning  season.  This  periodical  disap- 
pearance of  the  cisco  has  led  to  much  foolish 
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discussion  as  to  the  probability  of  their  re- 
turning by  an  underground  passage  to  Lake 
Michigan  during  the  periods  of  their  absence. 
One  author,  confounding  the  cisco,  with  sis- 
cowet,  has  assumed  that  this  underground  pas- 
sage leads  to  Lake  Superior  and  that  the 
cisco  is  identical  with  the  fat  lake  trout 
which  bear  the  latter  name.  The  name 
'lake  herring'  suggests  the  superficial  re- 
semblance which  this  species  bears  to  the 
marine  herring.,  a  fish  of  quite  a  different 
family."  , 

The  underground  passage  theory  is  a- 
broad  all  over  the  northern  country.  It 
has  long  been  held  that  there  is  a  subter- 
ranean passage  between  Lake  Consecon  and 
Lake  Ontario,  which  lie  about  four  miles 
apart.  According  to  this  theory  the  ciscoes 
move  between  these  two  lakes  by  this  pas- 
sage. While  it  has  not  been  disproved, 
still  it  may  be  considered  bosh,  and  not  to 
be  given  the  slightest  attention. 

The  tullibee  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
mongrel  whitefish,  and  also  belongs  to  this 
genus.     Scientifically  it  is  known  as  Argy- 


rosomus  tullibee.  Perhaps  less  is  known 
about  the  habits  of  this  fish  than  any  other. 
It,  however,  takes  great  commercial  rank, 
and  while  its  flesh  is  inferior  in  comparison 
with  the  true  whitefish,  it  nevertheless  is 
well  worth  mention.  It  has  a  mouth  much 
on  the  order  of  the  ciscoes  and  a  shad-like 
body. 

Your  information  in  regard  to  catching 
the  whitefish  is  quite  new  to  me,  as  I  always 
thought  the  whitefish  exceedingly  hard  to 
catch,  and  doubted,  in  fact,  in  common  with 
any  number  of  people,  that  it  could  be  caught 
on  the  hook  at  all.  The  well-nigh  toothless 
condition  of  the  whitefish  mouth,  and  its 
tenderness  makes  it  a  fish  for  picking  up  and 
feeding  upon  such  material  as  may  be  con- 
sumed without  the  need  of  teeth;  the  white- 
fish  in  fact  feeds  uponVarious  small  crustaces, 
mollusksand  other  tiny  deep  water  life.  One 
writer  speaks  of  using  live  minnows  for  wnite- 
fishwith  success.  This  appears  foolish  tome. 
However  the  method  you  suggest  seems  to 
have  a  number  of  welcome  points  to  it.  well 
worth  trying  out. 

R.  P.  L 


The  January  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  con- 
tained an  account  detailing  the  conspicuous 
bravery  of  two  small  children  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  attack  of  a  vicious 
cougar  near  Cowichan  Lake,  B.  C.  A  sub- 
scriber in  Westboro,  Ont.  writes  us  that  since 
reading  this  account  he  has  read  a  newspaper 
item  to  the  effect  that  for  their  unusual 
bravery  in  fighting  with  their  fists  and  driving 
off  the  cougar  near  their  home  at  Cowichan 
Lake,  Vancouver  Island,  these  two  children — 
Dorren  Ashburnham  and  Tony  Farrer — have 
been  awarded  by  King  George  with  the  Albert 
medal.  The  conferring  of  so  signal  an  honor 
on  two  juveniles — the  little  boy  was  only 
eight,  and  the  girl  eleven  years  of  age — marks 
a  particularly  interesting  record  in  the  history 
of  this  famous  decoration. 
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Invited  to  rantrrfcute  to 
nates,  comment*  and  en- 
quiries concerning  firearms  and  ammtin- 
Gomnrantcjlioni  mud  be  brief 
and  to  the  -point  and  personalities  must 
not  be  indulged  Bl  The  Editor  will  not 
be  held  responsible  for  opinions  e*fr*ess- 
ed  by  correspondents.  Address  aU 
communications  to  A.  B.  Geikie,  «/•  Rod 
and  Ciui.  Woodstock.  Ontario. 


HOW  TO  TEST  RIFLE  AMMUNITION 
FOR  ACCURACY 


C.  S.  LandIS 


THERE  are  at  least  three  ways  to  test 
rifle  ammunition  for  accuracy  that  can 
be  utilized  by  anyone  who  lacks  special 
equipment  for  doing  so,  namely: 

1.  Prone  shooting  with  the  sling. 

2.  Prone  shooting,  with  or  without  the 
sling,  with  a  rest  under  the  rifle  barrel. 

3.  Rest  shooting  from  a  table,  or  large 
box  rest,  from  the  sitting  or  standing  posi- 
tion. 

Prone  shooting  with  the  sling. — An  expert 
rifleman,  a  real  expert,  of  the  96  to  99  plus  per 
cent,  class,  will  do  more  accurate  shooting  from 
this  position  than  from  any  other,  with  any 
kind  of  rifle;  and  a  90  per  cent,  man  will 
usually  do  his  best  shooting  from  this  style 
with  military  and  other  rifles  of  very  heavy 
recoil. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  space  discussing 
the  prone  position  because  a  man  who  can 
average  95  per  cent,  or  better  needs  no  sug- 
gestions from  anyone,  because  he  knows  his 
game  thoroughly,  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
in  this  class;  and  men  who  cannot  average 
that  high  can  do  ver\  niuch  better  from  rest 
shooting. 

Prone  shooting  from  rest. — This  is  the 
style  that  gets  results  without  any  compli- 
cated equipment.  A  prone  rest,  that  is 
almost  unbeatable,  can  be  made  out  of  two 
fence  palings,  a  half  dozen  nails  and  a  piece 
of  burlap  bag. 

Shooting  from  such  a  simple  rest  I  have 


made  scores  of  498,  496  and  493  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 500  on  the  one-inch  bull,  at  50  yards. 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  the  rifles  used 
in  this  shooting,  would  have  aveifcged  any 
better  from  a  machine  rest. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  making  the  prone 
rest  is  to  select  the  backstop.  It  is  the  one 
indispensable  part  of  the  shooting  ground. 

Build  the  target  frame  in  front  of  the 
backstop  facing  the  probable  firing  point. 
Two  fence  palings  will  do  for  the  target  frame 
if  nothing  else  is  at  hand. 

After  the  target  frame  is  made,  or  staked 
out,  measure  out  the  range  to  the  firing 
point. 

For  a  low  power  rifle,  50  yards  is  a  good 
range.  One  hundred  yards  is  some  better; 
but  it  is  very  much  harder  to  locate  a  hun- 
dred yard  range  that  is  well  protected  from 
the  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  is  .safe,  ac- 
cessible and  faces  the  right  way  than  to 
locate  a  50  yard  range  that  satisfies  the  same 
conditions.  N 

The  range  should  face  the  East  for  shoot- 
ing in  the  afternoon  and  evening  (the  usual 
time).  If  it  be  used  in  the  morning  the 
range  should  face  the  West.  Make  it  face 
the  North  for  an  all  around  range. 

For  all  high  power  rifles  we  should,  if 
possible,  have  a  200  yard  range  and  the  long 
range  military  rifles  should  have  500  yards 
to  cut  loose  on. 

Suppose  for  illustration,  we  choose  a  50 
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The  Test  of 


Quality 

The  next  time  you  buy  shot  shells  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  inside  of  a 

Canuck 

Slice  down  the  side  of  a  Canuck  shell  -  see  the  shot, 
the  wads,  the  clean,  uniform  grains  of  powder  and  the 
firm  texture  of  the  body  paper. 

Then  put  the  Canuck  in  your  gun  and  test  its  pat- 
terns and  penetration.  These  are  the  things  you  have 
a  right  to  know. 

A  Canuck  Stands  All  Tests 

And  all  Dominion  Shot  Shells  are  made  up  to  this 
standard. 


Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 
Montreal. 
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and  100  yard  range  for  testing  low  power 
rifles.  We  first  stake  out  the  target  frame 
and  then  the  50  and  100  yard  firing  points, 
at  a  distance  of  151  and  301  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  target.       Drive  posts  at  these  points. 

Anything  from  fence  palings  to  4  x  4's 
will  do.  Drive  them  into  the  ground  about 
a  foot  apart  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  fire.  Then  tack  a  target  on  the  frame 
and  a  piece  of  fence  paling,  narrow  edge  up, 
onto  the  two  posts,  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground. 

Tack  this  bar  on  lightly,  as  it  will  have  to 


watch.  If  it  is  only  an  inch  or  so  too  high, 
after  five  or  ten  shots  are  fired  the  shooter 
will  find  himself  under  a  severe  nervous 
strain  and  trembling,  in  spite  of  all  he  can 
do  to  control  his  nerves.  If  the  bar  is  too  low, 
after  a  few  shots  one  feels  as  if  his  neck 
were  gripped  by  a  giant.  Then  his  arms 
become  rigid  and  he  pulls  the  trigger  with 
a  jerk,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscles  of  his 
fingers  and  wrists  are  not  pliable. 

If  the  bar  is  too  low,  or  especially  if  the 
hips  are  too  high,  the  eyes  become  tired  very 
soon,  due  to  the  unnatural  strain  of  looking 


Style  of  rest  and  shooting  position  to  avoid  when  testing  for  accuracy.  Rest  is  liable  to 
give  trouble  from  vibration  and  from  getting  loose  at  the  base.  Cross  bars  have  V  notches 
cut  in  them.  Shooter's  right  elbow  is  not  rested.  He  is  shooting  from  the  kneeling  position 
which  is  the  least  steady  of  any  for  many  people.    Notice  special  cheek  piece  and  telescope 

on  this  .250-3,000  Savage. 


be  moved  right  away  to  get  it  to  the  correct 
height. 

Lie  down  with  the  rifle,  and  resting  the 
barrel  at  a  point  a  foot  from  the  muzzle, 
over  the  top  of  the  bar  of  the  target,  sight 
on  the  target. 

Then  the  bar  of  the  rest  should  be  moved 
up  and  down  until  the  shooter  is  PERFECTLY 
COMFORTABLE  WHEN  SIGHTING  ON 
THE  TARGET.  When  this  position  is  found 
the  bar  should  be  nailed  fast.  The  job  is 
now  finished. 

When  making  the  100  yard  rest,  move  it 
a  few  feet  to  one  side,  or  otherwise  the  50 
yard  rest  will  be  in  the  line  of  sight. 

The  height  of  the  cross  bar,  on  which  the 
rifle  rests,  is  the  most  important  thing  to 


up,  when  lying  down. 

Some  men  that  I  know  can  sit  for  a  whole 
evening  (on  the  front  seat  of  a  burlesque 
show)  and  look  up  without  complaining  at 
all  of  eye  strain.  But  put  those  same  fellows 
on  a  rifle  range  and  hear  the  howl  go  up  as 
soon  as  their  eyes  are  the  least  bit  overtaxed. 

Carefully  clear  off  all  the  stones,  clods  of 
frozen  dirt  and  sticks  from  the  firing  points. 
A  stone  an  inch  square  directly  beneath  the 
heart,  or  the  pit  of  the  stomach  of  a  prone 
man,  feels  as  big  as  a  bucket  in  a  very  few 
moments.  Therefore  clear  off  the  stones 
before  you  begin  shooting  and  you  will  not 
have  to  do  so  in  the  middle  of  a  string. 

In  our  rifle  club  there  are  a  good  manyS 
men  of  an  inventive  mind,  and  as  the  shooting 
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The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block.) 


Price  $150 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  !  !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  "SSStS"  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIX  THAT  PUNCTURE 
IN  ONE  MINUTE 


I1XCC1  up  bUUK  cUlU  UK"W  ouaui 

MARBLE'S 


That  puncture  can  be  in  a  rubber  or  leather 
boot  or  shoe,  a  canvas  boat,  an  auto  tire  or  a 
hot  water  bag— and  in  less  than  a  minute  you  can  have 
it  fixed  up  snug  and  tight,  absolutely  water-proof  with 

EZY-QUICK 
REPAIRERS 

No  cement  used.    Cannot  come  off.   Cannot  nurt  the 
foot.  The  two  plates  are  concave.  Lower  plate  has  a 
threaded  pivot,  which  projects  through  a  hole  in 
upper  plate  and  the  two  are  held  tightly  together 
by  a  flush  nut.    A  small  metal  key,  furnished  with 
each  Repairer,  is  used  to  tighten  up  the 
plates.  3  sizes:  %  In.  diameter.  10c;  1  in., 
15c;  lxl^  in.,  20c.    By  mail  post- 
paid if  your  dealer  hasn't  them. 
Catalog  of  Marble's  Specialties  for 
Sportsmen  free  upon  request. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  Ava.         Gladstone,  Mich. 


3-in-One  oiled  guns  shoot 
straight — never  pit  or  lead. 

3-in-One  Oil 

reaches  every  friction  point  in 
gun  actions,  too.  Ends  sticking 
and  jamming.  Keeps  rust  away.  All 
dealers.  15c  25c  and 50c  bottles. 
Handy  Oil  Cans  full  of 
3-in-One, 25c.  Avoid  substitutes. 
Free-Sample  and  Use  Dictionary 
3-in-One  Oil  Co..  165  KUG.  Bd'y  N.Y. 


NEWTON 
HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES   IN  THE  WORLD.       A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
f.s.    Price  $50.00.    Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.      Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.    N E WTO N  ARMS  CO.,  I nc,   506  Mutual  Life  Bldg;.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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of  the  new  Sharpshooter  course  necessitates 
a  prone  rest  at  500  yards,  they  have  invented 
quite  an  assortment  of  rests.  Portable, 
collapsible,  adjustable  rests;  plain  and  padded 
with  rubber,  leather,  felt  and  burlap.  So 
far  I  have  not  seen  any  that  "had  anything 
on"  the  plain  bar  rest.  It  so  happens  that 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  made 
the  highest  score  over  the  Sharpshooter 
course  that  has  ever  been  scored  on  the  ranges 
of  our  rifle  club.  I  have  used  all  the  fancy 
rests,  but  prefer  the  plain  bar  rest. 

Almost  everyone  making  a  rest,  cuts  a  V, 


I  am  sure,  by  watching  the  sticker,  that  the 
barrel  is  rested  uniformly  for  each  group. 
These  little  points  are  appreciated  when  one 
tries  to  put  on  a  possible  500   for  50  shots. 

The  prone  rest  is  more  liable  to  error  than 
a  sitting  rest,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
costing  nothing  to  make  and  can  be  made 
anywhere,  by  anyone,  in  15  minutes;  except 
that  it  cannot  be  used  on  solid  rock,  slate  or 
frozen  ground.  In  these  cases  use  a  section 
of  a  railroad  tie  for  a  rest. 

The  sitting  rest  is  nothing  more  than  an 
old  table,  bench  or  large  store  box  of  suffici- 


Arthur  James,  shooting  prone  from  prone  rest  at  500  yards  on  Sharpshooter  Course.  Note 
rifleman  on  top  of  storage  house.     This  is  necessary  to  shoot  across  a  ravine.     400  and  500 
yards  firing  points  are  on  the  hill  tops  on  either  side  of  the  ravine. 


a  U  or  a  half  circle  in  the  top  of  the  bar,  for 
the  rifle  barrel  to  rest  in  during  shooting. 
I  believe  that  this  is  all  wrong,  because  with 
a  rest  of  this  kind  a  difference  in  lateral  press- 
ure makes  all  kinds  of  trouble  from  sideways 
deviation  at  the  target,  especially  with  thin 
barrels,  or  heavy  charges,  and  these  varia- 
tions are  usually  blamed  on  windage,  when 
the  wind  is  not  to  blame  at  all. 

After  firing  thousands  of  rounds  from  most 
all  kinds  of  rests,  I  am  sure  that  a  perfectly 
flat,  thin  bar,  preferably  padded  slightly  on 
top,  makes  the  most  accurate  rest.  The 
bar  should  not  be  over  an  inch  thick  or  other- 
wise there  will  be  trouble  from  resting  the 
barrel  first  on  the  front  edge  and  then  on  the 
rear  edge  of  the  bar,  and  therefore  causing 
variation  in  a  vertical  direction  at  the  target. 

I  always  paste  a  white  target  sticker  on  the 
left  side  of  the  barrel  at  the  point  that  I 
wish  it  to  touch  the  rest.     In  that  manner 


ent  height,  and  a  stool  or  chair  to  sit  on  at 
the  side  of  the  table.  W  e  will  need  a  block 
to  rest  the  barrel  on,  on  the  front  of  the 
table,  and  better  make  some  arrangement 
for  pads  for  the  elbows  as  some  people  will 
skin  their  elbows  in  short  order.  The  pads 
should  also  be  added  for  the  prone  shooting. 

This  style  of  shooting  is  much  more  com- 
fortable than  the  prone  rest  for  fat  people. 
Therefore  it  is  more  accurate  for  them.  This 
also  applies  to  those  who  have  trouble  from 
indigestion  or  from  their  heart  "pounding" 
when  lying  down.  Some  persons,  Chas. 
Askins,  for  example,  cannot  see  well  from 
the  prone  position,  therefore  they  need  a 
sitting  rest. 

Resting  the  right  shoulder  and  arm,  when 
shooting  from  a  sitting  or  table  rest,  makes 
practically  a  machine  rest  out  of  this  arrange- 
ment; but  never  shoot  a  hard  kicking  rifle 
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SIR— 
NIGEL'S 
JOUSTING' 
LANCE 


'Avns  as  easy 
as  pointing 
your  finger  ' 


ARMS  CORPORATION 


931 


SAVAGE  AVENUE 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  High-Power  and  Small-Caliber 
Sporting  Rifles. 


THE  HONOR  OF 
KINGSiind  the  fate 
of  countries  defended  in  the 
jousting  lists,  rested  upon  the 
sleek,  truly  balanced  lance — 
the  personal  weapon. 

Today  the  same  spirit  and 
accuracy  is  embodied  in  the 
S^\GE  Automatic.  All 
that  is  best  in  American  small 
arms  manufacture. 

You'll  always  find  a 

where  the  service  is  the  hardest. 


Are  You  Reloading? 


Send  Us  the  Name  and 
Caliber  of  Your  Rifle 


Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  I.  du  PONT  de  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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when  the  shoulder  is  backed  up  against  any- 
thing solid,  or  a  recoil  of  15  ft.  pounds  will 
feel  like  15  foot  tons. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young- 
ster, I  laid  down  flat  on  my  back  on  a  slate 
bank  and  shot  at  a  crow  flying  directly  over- 
head. I  had  a  charge  of  3lA  drams  of  black 
powder  behind  \  lA  ozs.  of  buckshot  in  a  7 
pound  single  gun,  and  the  recoil  paralyzed 
me  for  some  time.  My  shoulder  was 
black  and  blue  for  a  month  afterward.  There 
are  some  things  about  recoil  that  cannot  be 
learned  from  reading  the  Winchester  cata- 
logue. 

The  sitting  rest  is  open  to  the  disadvan- 
tages that  it  is,  practically  speaking,  not 
portable.  That  it  takes  considerable  work 
and  material  to  make,  usually  costs  some- 
thing for  this  material,  and  is  always  subject 
to  destruction  by  bad  boys  and  bigger  boys 
who  want  the  wood  for  firewood. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  neighborhood,  on 
any  of  the  ranges  that  I  have  used  from  time 
to  time,  to  keep  any  kind  of  rest  for  these 
reasons.  Anyone  who  will  go  to  the  trouble 
to  construct  a  table  rest  should  consider 
whether  they  can  keep  it  after  it  is  made. 

However,  anyone  who  can  shoot  at  all, 
can  shoot  from  a   bench  rest.      They  are 


not  compelled  to  lie  down  on  mud,  snow, 

water  or  stones. 

I  have  made  at  least  one  possible  score  with 
6  inches  of  snow  and  2  inches  of  water  be- 
neath my  poncho,  but  most  people  have 
less  enthusiasm  and  have  more  sense  concerning 
the  shooting  game  than  I  have. 

Take  half  a  dozen  different  styles  of  cart- 
ridges for  any  rifle,  especially  a  22.  calibre 
rifle,  and  test  them  carefully,  and  it  is  prac- 
ally  certain  that  one  or  two  of  these  styles 
will  shoot  at  least  25  to  150  per  cent,  more 
accurately  than  the  most  inaccurate  of  them, 
in  that  particular  rifle.  It  is  also  just  as 
certain  that  they  will  all  group  into  separate 
places  on  the  target. 

The  most  desirable  rifle  is  not  the  rifle 
which  will  shoot  25  different  kinds  of  cart- 
ridges. Such  a  weapon  would  be  nothing 
but  a  nuisance,  because  no  one  could  ever 
remember  where  the  thing  was  going  to  shoot 
with  any  one  kind;  neither  could  he  remem- 
ber what  size  group  it  was  likely  to  throw 
at  any  one  range. 

Modern  rifles  and  ammunition  are  expen- 
sive. Why  shoot  a  combination  that  you 
HOPE  is  accurate,  when  for  the  price  of  a 
very  few  cartridges  you  can  shoot  a  combina- 
tion that  you  KNOW  absolutely  is  accurate? 


THE  256  NEWTON  AS  THE  ALL 
ROUND  RIFLE 

B.  W.  Wheelright 


FOR  a  long  time  I've  been  hunting  that 
most  elusive  of  ali  game,  the  ALL 
AROUND  RIFLE.  Having  tried 
successively  two  Winchesters,  a  Model  1892 
and  1894;  a  featherweight  .303  Savage  with 
all  the  extra  trimmings  I  could  find;  a  Mann- 
licher  Haenel  chambered  for  the  .303  British 
cartridge,  and  now  at  last  I  believe  I  have 
caught  my  game,  in  the  shape  of  a  .256  oval 
bore  Newton. 

First  let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  no  one 
can  ever  hope  to  find  an  all  around  rifle  un- 
less he  reloads  his  own  shells,  simply  because 
moose  and  bear  pills  can't  be  made  to  act 
like  good  squirrel  loads  in  any  gun.  Besides, 
to  the  real  gun  crank,  reloading  is  more  than 
half  the  fun. 

Before  going  further  I'll  give  the  list  of  re- 
quirements for  the  ammunition  this  all  around 
rifle  of  mine  must  shoot. 


First,  in  the  heavy  loads  it  must  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  down  (and  keep  down)  any 
game  I  might  meet  here  in  Quebec.  This 
heavy  load  must  have  -a  reasonably  low  tra- 
jectory, the  lower  the  better;  for  although 
a  very  large  percentage  of  our  shots  in  this 
country  are  under  one  hundred  yards,  oc- 
casionally game  is  seen  across  a  bay  or  down 
a  valley,  and  there  is  seldom  time  for  any 
sight  adjustments.  It's  either  low  traject- 
ory or  guess  how  much  over  to  hold,  and  I'm 
a  darn  poor  guesser.  And  with  this  low 
trajectory,  which  means  high  velocity,  I 
want  sufficient  bullet  weight  to  go  through 
twigs  and  brush  without  being  deflected  or 
exploding,  the  way  I've  seen  the  .22  high 
power  Savage  do. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  accurate  medium 
power  load  for  woods  tramping  in  a  settled 
country,  that  will  account  for  woodchuck, 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 


MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 


F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


MINARDS 

LinimenT 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

.1  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^iory  of 
a  perf e<&  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  }4,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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fox,  hawks,  crows  and  the  like,  with  a  good 
clean  kill.  This  class  of  shooting  represents 
niy  largest  number  of  days  afield  and  on  these 
tramps  I  want  to  use  my  big  game  gun  so 
I'll  really  come  to  know  it  for  that  long  await- 
ed seven  days  big  game  hunt  once  a  year. 

Third,  there  must  be  an  accurate  cheap  load 
for  target  shooting  at  one  hundred  yards 
and  under;  cheap  because  I  shoot  a  lot. 

The  trouble  I  found  with  the  30  calibre 
cartridges  in  the  rifles  I  have  had,  were  not 
in  the  heavy  loads;  these  were  fine,  but  in 
the  medium  and  short  range  loads.  For 
these  I  wanted  a  bullet  around  125  grains  in 
weight,  metal  cased  for  the  medium  range, 
and  lead  for  the  short  range  target  loads. 
Lead  because  they  must  be  cheap  and  I  could 


to  secure  these  desired  results.  To  date,  the 
only  bullet  available  for  the  high  powet  loads 
is  the  129  grain  copper  jacketed  expanding 
point  Spitzer.  This  I  load  with  46 y2  grains 
of  Du  Pont  No.  15  powder;  giving,  accord- 
ing to  the  Du  Pont  people,  2*43  foot  second 
muzzle  velocity  in  the  standard  21  inch 
barrel.  This  means  2320  foot  pounds  muzzle 
energy  and  on  account  of  the  long  Spitzer 
pointed  bullet,  it  holds  its  energy  well.  And 
it  certainly  is  a  killer.  When  the  140  grain 
Spitzer  is  on  the  market,  I  shall  use  it  in  pre- 
ference to  the  129  grain,  because  it  will  not 
only  hold  its  energy  better,  but,  because  of 
its  greater  weight  there  will  be  even  less 
chance  of  brush  deflecting  the  bullet  when 
hunting  in  very  thick  country.  Although 


A  .256  Newton  Rifle  equipped  with  a  double  micrometer  rear  sight,  designed  for  use  on 

the  Springfield  rifle. 


mould  them  myself.  These  30  calibre  light 
weight  bullets  are  too  short  and  stubby  to 
insure  accuracy;  first  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  seating  them  exactly  straight  in 
the  shell;  second,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  seating  them  with  a  uniform 
tightness,  (this  latter  point  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  vertical  grouping)  and  third, 
because  no  short  stubby  bullet  is  accurate 
at  even  moderately  high  velocities,  say  two 
thousand  feet  per  second;  and  this  velocity 
is  required  to  get  a  reasonably  low  traject- 
ory. In  the  lead  bullets  for  short  range 
target  loads,  leading  would  take  place,  in 
spite  of  anything  I  could  do,  and  if  there  is 
anything  harder  to  get  out  of  a  quick  twist 
barrel  than  leading,  I  have^failed  to  meet  it. 

So  it  was  these  considerations  that  led  me  to 
snatch  up  the  .256  Newton  for  my  all  around 
cartridges. 

Now  as  to  the  particular  loads  I  have  used 


this  load  is  much  more  powerful  than  the 
.303  Savage  its  recoil. is  much  less  than  the 
.303  in  the  featherweight  model,  in  fact  the 
recoil  is  hardly  noticeable  to  one  used  to 
shooting  the  .303  British  or  .30  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment 1906  cartridge. 

For  medium  power  loads  I  use  the  129 
grain  Spitzer  bullet  loaded  with  27  grains 
of  Du  Pont  No.  21.  There  is  practically 
no  recoil  from  this  load,  it  is  accurate,  has 
low  trajectory,  and  plenty  of  power  for  small 
game  hunting.  This  same  bullet  with  16 
to  20  grains  of  Du  Pont  No.  8u  makes  a  good 
load  but  slightly  less  powerful.  I  have  also' 
used  the  101  grain  full  metal  cased  Spitzer 
with  20  grains  of  Du  Pont  No.  80.  Although 
this  load  is  very  accurate,  it  is  not  as  good 
a  hunting  load  as  either  of  the  others  des- 
cribed above,  in  fact  the  fiist  mentioned  is 
my  favorite.  - 

For  short  range  target  work,  I  mould  my 
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Why  Waste  Time? 
Catch  the  Limit 


TIME  counts  nowadays,  in  sport 
as  well  as  business.  Vacations 
are  shorter.  Men  must  be  more 
efficient.  You  will  double  your 
fishing  efficiency  by  using  the 
South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel, 
the  reel  that  makes  every  cast  a 
perfect  cast.  No  exasperating 
back-lashes  to  bother  you. 

>   THE  SOUTH  BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH  REEL 

Has  an  automatic  brake  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  thumb  it.  The 

reel  stops  the  instant  the  bait  hits 
the  water.  No  snarls  and  tangles 
to  fuss  with.  No  long  periods  of 
tiresome  practice  necessary.  Any 
one  will  make  perfect  casts  with 
the  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. 

Experts  will  appreciate  espe- 
cially the  advantages  of  the  Anti- 
Back-Lash  in  night  casting.  For 
day  fishing,  if  desired,  the  simple 
turn  of  a  screw  converts  the  South 
Bend  into  a  regulation  reel. 

The  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel  is  guaranteed  without  time 
limit.  Go  to  your  dealer's  and  see 
this  reel  which  has  doubled  the 
pleasure  of  thousands  of  anglers.  Al- 
so ask  him  to  show  you  our  won- 
derful Bass-Oreno  Bait  —  the  best 
fish-getter  ever  made. 

//  you  are  a  lover  of  the  outdoors,  you  will  en- 
joy reading  "The  Days  of  Real  Sport."  It's  free. 
Send  for  it. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

8  282  Colfax  Avenue 
South  Rend,  Indiana 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the  Sporting 
Public  that  the  constitution  of  the  Company 
IS  ENTIRELY  BRITISH. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are   ALL  BRITISH 

The  Schultze  Powders  were  the  first  smoke- 
less sporting  powders  made  in  England, 
and  have  been  manufactured  since  1869  at 
the  Company's  Works  in  Hampshire. 
Sportsmen  may  therefore  continue  to  use 
the  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company's  pro- 
ducts with  the  knowledge  that  by  so  doing 
they  aresupportingapurelyBritishlndustry 

Works:        EYEWORTH    &  REDBRIDGE 

Hants,  England. 
Head  Offices:    40,  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
England,  E.  C.  2. 


It  Hoote'em  Every  Time ! 


The  position  of  the  HOOK  is  the  reason.  Hook  releases  when  fish  strikes 
and  sudden  stop  when  hook  reaches  end  ofslot  sets  t'.ie  hook 
firmly  into  jaw.  Darts  and 
dives  just  like  a  real  fish. 
ICatches  more  than  any 
other  spoon  or  wooden 
minnow.  Great  for  all 
trame  ush  such  as  Black  /gf"  Bass.  Trout.  Musky,  Pike.  Sal- 

mon, Cod.  Tarpon,  etc.  Made  in  six  sizes.     Ask  your  dealer  for 

Knowles  Automatic  Striker  or  we  will  send  it  postpaid.  Fully  suaranteed. 
Catalotf  free.    Finishes:  SILVER— SILVER  AND  COPPER- — BRASS. 

Length.   1%"      2Vs"    294"     3Vt"      4V2n  5%" 

Price  each   35c    35c   55c   75c   90c  $1.25 

S.  E.  KNOWLES,  79  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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own  lend  bullets,  using  the  Ideal  mould  No. 
209386,  giving  about  a  101  grain  Spitzer 
bullet.  These  bullets  as  they  come  from  the 
mould  are  too  large  and  must  be  re-sized  to 
make  a  tight  fit  into  the  neck  -of  the  shell. 
For  bullet  metal  I  use  old  lead  pipe  hardened 
by  the  addition  of  old  wiped  solder  joints, 
all  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  plumber 
for  about  ten  cents  per  pound,  even  in  these 
days  of  high  prices.  I  mix  these  two  ac- 
cording to  my  wife's  recipe  for  pan-cakes, 
until  it  looks  and  acts  about  tight.  I  use 
Mobil  Lubricant  for  greasing.  This  is  a 
dirty  job,  but  with  metal  cased  bullets  cost- 
ing around  $1.50  per  hundred,  you  have  to 
put  up  with  something.  I  load  these  bul- 
lets with  12  grains  of  Du  Pont  No.  80,  and 
it  makes  a  wonderfully  accurate  load  up 
to  100  yards.  It  is  in  using  this  load  that 
you  appreciate  the  oval  bore,  no  leading 
to  try  and  -work  out  of  the  grooves,  in  fact 
it  cleans  as  easily  as  a  shot  gun.  Only  with 
this  load  be  sure  and  use  stronger  ammonia 
to  neutralize  the  acid  primer  gases,  no  oil 
will  do  it. 

For  reloading  tools  I  use  my  old  friends 
the  Ideal,  and  find  them  entirely  satisfactory 
even  though  Mr.  Newton  has  sarcastically 
referred  to  them  as  a  nickel  plated  pair  of 
pliers.  I  will  admit  his  new  straight  line 
reloading  tools  look  pretty  good  and  I  may 
get  a  pair  next  Christmas  for  the  baby.  With 
them  it  ought  to  be  easier  to  reload  short 
stubby  bullets  and  get  them  seated  straight 
in  the  shell. 

For  a  powder  measure  I  use  the  Ideal  No. 
5  for  all  short  range  and  medium  power  loads, 
and  accurate  scales  weighing  to  l-10th  of  a 
grain  for  the  high  power  loads.  However, 
I  believe  the  Ideal  measure  would  do  even 
for  these,  if  you  would  take  pains  to  shake 
the  powder  reservoir  down  well  before  start- 
ing and  then  keep  the  level  of  the  powder  at  the 
the  same  height  and  check  say  every  10th 
charge  on  the  scales.. 

(So  much  for  the  ammunition,  now  for 
the  rifle  itself.) 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  present 
views  by  telling  what  my  other  rifles  did 
well  or  failed  to  do.  My  Mannlicher  taught 
me  the  value  of  set  triggers  and  a  long  well 
shaped  stock  with  pistol  grip  and  cheek 
piece,  so  my  all  around  rifle  must  have  these 
features.  Many  a  half  hour  spent  sitting 
on  some  stump  trying  to  extract  a  shell  re- 
loaded till  it  fitted  the  chamber  like  the 
paper  on  the  wall,  taught  me  no  lever  action 
rifle  would  always  extract  a  tightly  fitting 
expanded    shell.     Such  failures  wrhen  they 


do  occur,  are  usually  just  at  that  time  when 

you  want  a  second  shot  quickly — so  my  all 
around  rifle  must  be  a  bolt  action  for  a  rim- 
less shell,  as  these  have  the  most  powerful 
shell  extraction. 

My  featherweight  Savage  taught  me  that 
an  extra  light  take  down  rifle  did  not  al- 
ways group  its  shots  to  the  same  point,  con- 
siderable variation  taking  place  at  times. 
And  my,  what  a  change  in  point  of  bullet 
impact,  between  high  power  and  miniature 
loads!  It  isn't  pleasant  to  suddenly  come 
upon  a  partridge  with  just  time  to  slip  out 
the  high  power  load  and  put  in  a  miniature, 
and  try  to  do  a  problem  in  mental  arithmetic, 
something  like  this  at  the  same  time — If  a 
miniature  load,  with  high  power  sight  setting 
shots  2  inches  high  and  \y2  inches  to  the 
left  at  50  yards,  where  shall  I  hold  to  hit 
that  partridge  30  yards  away?  Generally 
white  you  are  figuring,  brother  partridge 
starts  for  the  next  county,-  and  you  make  a 
mental  resolution  that  next  time  you'll  let  him 
have  it  with  the  "he  one"  and  take  chances 
on  finding  enough  of  his  bones  for  soup.  So 
my  all  around  rifle  must  have  sufficient 
barrel  weight  and  a  stiff  enough  construction 
to  shoot  consistently  to  the  same  point  and 
with  not  too  much  variation  between  high 
power  and  miniature  loads. 

My  Newton,  although  a  take  down,  cer- 
tainly meets  these  requirements.  The  101 
grain  bullet  with  12  grains  of  Du  Pont  No. 
80  powrder  only  strikes  about  one  inch  low  and 
Yi  an  inch  to  the  right  at  50  yards,  with  the 
sights  set  for  high  power  loads  at  100  yards. 
I  have  found  a  coarse  heavily  checked  trigger 
a  great  help,  especially  in  cold  weather 
when  either  your  fingers  are  a  bit  numb  or  you 
have  gloves  on.  So  my  all  around  rifle 
must  have  the  trigger  checked,  not  fine,  but 
coarse,  deep  checking. 

A  sling  strap  is  of  great  assistance,  not 
only  in  carrying  your  gun  wThen  your  hands 
are  full,  or  on  that  long  tramp  back  to  camp 
at  night,  but  also  in  steadying  your  shooting 
from  the  various  positions.  Waterproofed 
webbing  is  just  as  good  as  leather,  lighter, 
and  in  these  days  a  darn  sight  cheaper.  A 
corrugated  steel  butt  plate,  such  as  is  on  the 
250-3000  Savage,  is  a  great  help  in  holding 
your  rifle  firmly.  Newton  can't  supply 
this  feature  yet,  but  claims  he  is  going  to  soon. 
I  don't  like  a  hard  rubber  butt  plate,  because 
at  times  you  must  use  your  rifle  as  an  aid  in 
climbing,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  a  rubber 
butt  plate  is  very  likely  to  crack  when  so 
treated. 

So  with  these  requirements  in  mind  I  or- 
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Matt  mt  mt  cMt  TULLBR—F*   Vaiua,  Service,  Ha  ma  Cam  fart  a 

iv^HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3  00  Up  Double 
200     "  "       "       2.00     ,r      4.00  ,r 

100     •'  "       "      2.50     "       4.50  " 

100     "  "       "3.50to5.00"       5.00  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


as* 


When  You  Visit  Buffalo 


Modern 
Fireproof 


Make  your  trip  doubly  pleasant  by  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Lenox.  Service  and  cuisine 
are  unexcelled.  Location  convenient  to  all 
points  of  interest. 

European  Plan — $1.50  per  day  and  up 

Send  for  "Free  Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls" 

HOTEL  LENOX 

C.  A.  MINER,    Managing  Director. 

NORTH  St.  at  DELAWARE  AVE. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  travel  ere  an  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  >ou  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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dcrcd  a  .256  oval  bore  Newton  with  cheek 
piece,  checkered  triggers  and  sling  strap  swiv- 
els, and  it  has  more  than  come  up  to  expect-, 
ations. 

As  for  sights,  I  first  got  the  special  Newton 
peep  sight  attached  to  the  firing  pin,  the 
standard  folding  leaf  open  sight,  and  gold 
bead  front  sight.  Somehow  the  peep  sight 
on  a  movable  base  did  not  suit  my  fancy,  so 
Mr.  Newton  very  kindly  consented  to  take 
it  back  and  trade  it  for  bullets.  I  then  got  a 
Lyman  No.  48  micrometer  wind  gauge  re- 
ceiver sight,  with  disc  especially  adapted 
for  the  Newton.  I  had  the  hole  in  the  disc 
reamed  out  to  3-32  inches  so  as  to  give  plenty 
of  light  for  woods  shooting;  the  broader 
band  of  black  of  the  disc  giving  a  much  better 


48  receiver  sight  takes  a  front  sight  about 
1-8  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  standard 
gold  bead.  I  took  advantage  of  this  fact 
in  adapting  the  standard  Newton  open  sight 
to  this  V-M  front  sight  for  dim  light  shoot- 
ing, which  for  big  game  hunting  is  so  very 
important.  I  filed  the  fixed  leaf  down  as 
far  as  possible,  so  it  would  be  entirely  out 
of  the  way.  The  folding  leaf  when  raised 
can  be  adjusted  to  show  the  entire  circle  and 
hole  of  the  V-M  front  sight.  For  dim  light, 
such  as  early  morning  or  evening,  this  com- 
bination shows  up  better  than  anything  I've 
ever  used.  The  broad  lustre  goW  facing 
seems  to  collect  every  bit  of  available  light 
and  shows  up  well  when  a  bead  sight  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  see.      I  have  set  this 


background  than  the  plain  receiver  peep. 
This  sight  fits  the  rifle  to  perfection.  The 
sight  base  is  just  28  inches  so  that  one  click 
of  either  the  windage  or  elevation  adjust- 
ment moves  the  point  of  bullet  impact  just 
one  inch  at  100  yards,  a  mighty  easy  rule 
to  remember.  I  took  off  the  gold  bead  front 
sight  and  put  on  a  Marble  Vickers  Maxim 
aperture  front  sight. 

For  small  game  or  target  shooting  this  makes 
the  best  combination  I've  ever  used,  because 
you  can  see  the  game  or  target,  it  is  not 
covered  up  as  is  often  the  case  with  a  bead 
front  sight.  It  may  not  prove  quite  so  fast 
for  running  shots  as  a  bead  sight,  butit  is  so 
good  for  everything  else  I  am  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  this  feature.     This  Lyman  No. 


open  sight  for  high  power  loads  at  50  yards, 
as  this  is  the  condition  under  which  it  would 
be  most  often  used.  In  using  this  open 
sight  the  receiver  peep  can  either  be  raised 
out  of  the  way  or  entirely  removed  from  the 
gun. 

To  my  mind  this  .256  Newton  fitted  up  as 
described  above  makes  the  best  all  around 
gun  now  on  the  market.  It  will  take  care 
of  all  target  shooting  and  any  hunting  except 
for  really  dangerous  game  like  the  big  bear 
of  Alaska  or  Northwestern  Canada.  The 
rifle  functions  perfectly,  the  cartridges  are 
very  easy  to  load  into  the  magazine,  and 
once  you  become  accustomed  to  the  bolt 
action,  it  is  nearly  as  fast  as  the  lever  action 
for  aimed  shots. 
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very  Sportsman  Knows 


The  Canadian  Northern 

Fishing,  Shooting,  Health  or  Pleasure, 
the  Widest  Range  Within  Easy  Reach. 

Fishermen,  champions  of  the  out-door  life!  read  up  your 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Guide — "  Where  to  Fish  and 
Hunt,"  or  get  a  copy  of  the  1918  re-issue.  It  gives  brief, 
but  concise  descriptions  of  every  worth-while  locality  on 
the  line,  also  of  the  Provincial  Fishery  and  Game  Laws. 

Information,  routes  and  ffires,  apply  to  any  C.  N.  R.  Agent,  or  write  General 
Passenger  Department,  Montreal,  Que;    Toronto,  Ont.;  or  Winnipeg,  Man. 


ALGONQUIN  PARK 

The  Highlands  of  Ontario 


An  Incomparable  Summer 
Vacation  Spot  Midst  Wild 
and  Delightful  Scenery 
1500  Lakes,  Rivers  and  Streams  -  crystal  clear  and 
teeming  with  game  fish.  Unlimited  scope  for  the 

canoeist  and  camper.    --     2000  feet  above  sea  level. 
A  resort  for  the  refined. 

The  "HIGHLAND  INN"  affords  fine  hotel  service; 
Camps  "NOMINIGAN"  and  "MINNESING"  offer   novel  and 
comfortable  accommodation  at  reasonable  rates. 

Write  for  illustrated,  descriptive  literature  giving  full  particulars,  rates, 
etc.,  to  C.  E.  HORNING,  Union  Station,  Toronto:  or 

J.  QUINLAN,  Bonaventurc  Station,  Montreal. 


■ 


CONCERNING  THE  PERFECT  ONE 

HAND  GUN 

C.  R.  Maxfield 


Ihave  always  been  interested  in  differ- 
ent articles  appearing  in  the  various 
sporting  magazines,  concerning  which 
is  the  best  one  hand  gun  in  existence.  I 
like  your  articles  best  because  you  state 
your  likes  and  dislikes,  regardless  of  the 
manufacturers,  whereas,  the  editors  of 
some  other  magazines  are  afraid  to  offend 
their  advertisers  and  will  never  state  which 
make  of  gun  or  revolver  they  think  best, 
but  will  say  that  both  are  good,  etc. 

Now  I  am  like  Mr.  C.  G.,  in  your  October 
number,  to  some  extent;  that  is  I  am  a  crank 
on  the  "  One  hand  Gun,"  but  instead  of 
writing  everywhere  to  find  out  the  best 
gun,  I  am  from  "RHODE  ISLAND,"  I 
find  out  for  myself. 

I  have  owned  about  every  kind  of  a  one 
hand  gun  there  is,  and  do  not  agree  with 
your  answer  to  C.  G.  in  your  October  number. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  that  article,  that 
he  tries  to  cock  the  single  action  Colt  with  the 
end  of  his  thumb.  This  cannot  be  done, 
for  the  gun  must  be  THROWN  onto  the 
target.  Point  the  barrel  straight  up  in  the 
air,  straddle  the  hammer  spur  with  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  grip  the  trigger  tightly  with 
the  forefinger;  raise  the  gun  shoulder  high 
and  THROW  it  forward. 

The  weight  of  the  falling  barrel  cocks  the 
gun  and  if  the  weapon  has  been  held  right 
the  hand  slips  off  the  hammer  spur  allowing 
the  hammer  to  fall,  ail  in  one  motion,  with- 
out any  exertion  or  sighting  or  pulling  the 
trigger. 

The  single  action  Colt  is  the  only  big  calibre 
gun  that  is  any  good,  and  should  be  in  .45 
calibre.  Why?  Because  a  straight  shell 
is  the  only  one  suitable  for  a  revolver.  A 
bottle  neck  shell  such  as  the  .44-40  or  .38-40, 
while  having  a  little  greater  velocity,  has  a 
tendency  to  spread  back  in  the  cylinder  and 
to  press  against  the  frame  so  hard  as  to  jam 
the  gun.  Also  the  .45  Colt  has  a  250  grain 
bullet  against  the  180  or  200  grains  of  the 
.38  or  .44. 

The  only  reason  that  the  "frontier"  so- 
called,  calibre  .44-40  was  so  popular  was  be- 
cause a  man  could  use  the  same  ammunition 


in  both  rifle  and  revolver,  but  the  real  "gun 
man"  always  used  the.45  calibre. 

You  advise  C.  G.  to  take  the  New  Service 
Colt.  If  a  man  really  wants  a  double  action, 
why  not  take  the  only  good  one,  the  Smith  & 
Wesson  .44  special  military  model,  which 
has  a  forward  cylinder  lock,  is  lighter  in 
weight,  quicker  in  action,  and  to  my  mind, 
a  much  better  gun. 

Mr.  C.  G.  says  the  single  action  is  too  slow 
to  load.  That  is  a  point  that  you  did  not 
mention  about  this  good  old  gun,  and  the 
one  point  that  has  saved  many  a  man's  lite. 
That  is,  that  the  single  action  Colt  is  always 
ready  to  fire  and  never  empty.  Fire  several 
shells  and  then  punch  them  out,  and  while 
reloading,  the  remaining  cartridges  can  be 
fired  if  necessary;  but  with  a  swing  out,  or 
a  break-down  gun,  the  gun  is  useless  if  the 
shooter  is  caught  in  the  act  of  reloading, 
when  a  quick  shot  may  save  your  life. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  automatic 
is  the  "only"  one  hand  gun,  but  there  is  no 
good  one  of  larger  calibre.  The  latest  Colt 
.22  calibre  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a  good 
automatic. 

An  automatic  with  a  loose  barrel,  like  the 
Savage  and  Colt.32-38,  38  and  .45,  is  not  very 
accurate,  and  these  guns  with  their  sliding 
frames  will  not  work  if  they  get  the  least 
bit  rusty  or  dirty.  I  have  had  them  and 
know. 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  people  came  out 
with  a  good  automatic,  stationary  barrel, 
receding  breech  block,  etc.,  but  they  spoiled 
the  gun  by  putting  all  those  outlandish  safe- 
ties on  it. 

A  good  automatic  must  have  a  stationary 
barrel,  carry  a  shell  in  the  chamber  at  all 
times  with  safety,  and  be  ready  to  fire  by 
simply  pulling  the  trigger  and  closing  the 
hand  over  the  safety  de\ices. 

I  have  had  2  Colt  single  actions;  2  Colt 
double  actions;  2  Savage  automatics;  Colt 
automatic,  Sauer  automatic,  Luger  automatic, 
Smith  &  Wesson  single  and  double  actions; 
Hopkins  &  Allen,  Harrington  &  Richardson, 
and  Iver  Johnson  revolvers;  and  I  have 
never  found  a  perfectly  satisfactory  one  hand 
gun  yet. 
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Canadian 

Government" 

Railujaqs 


CONNECTING  THE 

ATLANTIC 

wiifv  tfve 

PRAIRIES 


COCHRANE, 


MONCTON  SYDNEY 


TORONTO 


HALIFAX 


Devotees     RQQ     AND  GUN 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

unequalled  on  the  North  American  Continent.  It  also  affords  the  best 
opportunities  for 

CAMPING 

and 

CANOE  TRIPS 

Write  for 

Out-of-Door  in  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Out-of-Door  in  Northern  Quebec,  New 
Ontario,  Eastern  Manitoba. 


500,000 

SOLDIER  LAOS 

HAVE  TRAVELLED  THIS 
ROUTE  WITHOUT  MISHAP 


HUM  EL  ANSON,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  MONCTON,  n.b. 
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I  believe  the  Colt  .45  single  action  is  the 
best  all  around  gun. 

If  the  Colt  people  would  make  ;in  auto- 
matic like  the  .22  that  they  started  to  make, 
in  a  large  calibre,  shooting  "regular"  ammun- 
ition with  lead  bullets — say  the  .38  or  A\ 
calibres,  then  I  believe  we  would  have  a  good 
gun;  but  until  then,  stick  to  the  single  action 
Colt  if  you  want  to  hit  anything. 

If  you  want  to  shoot  blanks  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  get  a  double  action. 

I  am  in  the  market  for  several  good  single 
action  Colts,  if  anyone  has  one  to  sell  reason- 
ably. 

The  reason  I  am  writing  this  article  is  not 
to  tell  my  likes  and  dislikes,  but  to  stir  up 
interest  in  revolver  shooting  and  to  have  it 
discussed  through  the  columns  of  the  Guns 
&  Ammunition  Dept.  of  Rod  &  Gun. 


(That  last  paragraph  is  just  what  we 
like  to  see.  This  department  is  run  for  the 
information,  the  enjoyment  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  gun,  rifle  and  revolver  cranks  of 
America.  We  want  to  hear  from  men  like 
Mr.  Maxfield  who  have  gone  to  the  expense, 
the  time  and  the  trouble  to  find  out  for 
themselves  what  will  suit  them. 

During  these  war  times  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion arc  unusually  expensive  and  hard  to 
obtain,  and  if  you  have  experimented  with 
new  loads,  new  guns,  or  new  anything  in  the 
shooting  line,  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  our 
readers  we  would  like  to  hear  of  it.  Chances 
are  that  even  the  most  expert  of  our  readers 
and  contributors  find  something  of  interest 
in  most  every  issue,  for  otherwise  they  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  subscribe  to  and 
read  this  magazine  Editor). 


THE  .33  MARLIN  ON  MOOSE 

Capt.  L.  H.  Grover 


BROTHER  Haines'    article  half  turned 
my  mind  toward  the  .250-3000  Savage, 
while  my   success  with  my  old  .30-30 
suggested  a  new  .30-30,  but  just  to  be  con- 
trary, I  bought  a  .33  light  weight  Marlin. 

One  day  a  little  later,  Jirnmy  Sutton  and 
I  (Jimmy  is  shy  a  bit  of  one  hip,  from  con- 
tact with  something  of  Hun  origin)  were  seat- 
ed in  the  low  bushes  on  the  shore  of  a  little 
pond  about  25  miles  from  Quebec. 

At  the  end  of  the  pond  I  had  seen  signs 
of  an  early  breakfast  on  lily  pad  roots,  and 
thought  the  star  boarder  might  come  back 
for  supper,  therefore  just  before  dark  James 
and  I  were  seated  as  aforesaid. 

Suddenly  I  heard  something  that  sounded 
like  a  horn  on  wood,  and  remarked  to  James 
that  it  sounded  like  Moose  to  me.  We  two 
kept  silent,  though  James  wished  to  shoot 
at  a  pair  of  ducks  that  flew  in. 

After  a  bit  I  whispered  to  James  that  I 
had  a  feeling  that  a  moose  was  standing  look- 
ing our  way,  or  had  scented  us  and  was  await- 
ing developments.  I  got  up  cautiously, 
looked  down  toward  the  end  .  of  the  pond, 
and  in  the  dusk  saw  a  pair  of  horns  and  a 
dark  form  beneath  them.  In  the  dim  light 
I  aimed  as  near  as  possible  at  the  centre  of 
the  breast,  pressed  the  trigger  carefully,  and 
with  the  crack  of  the  .33  the  moose  kicked 
himself  with  all  four  feet  and  fell  over. 
You  can  imagine  what  happened. 
We  two  shook  hands  with  much  enthusi- 
asm, and  started  for  the  end  of  the  pond, 
watching  our  step  on  the  way. 


When  we  got  half  way  to  the  moose,  or 
where  he  would  have  been  had  he  laid  still, 
which  he  did  not;  James  said  — !  — !  — !  etc. 
Look!  I  looked  and  saw  the  moose  entering 
the  forest  in  a  line  diagonally  from  us  and 
then  aiming  for  a  point  behind  the  shoulder 
got  one  shot  away,  but  the  bulk  disappeared. 

Here  we  were  in  a  quandary,  caused  by 
a  mistake  the  best  of  us  sometimes  make,  by 
not  being  ready  with  another  punch  until 
the  full  count  is  taken.  It  was  too  dark  to 
follow  safely  in  the  thick  bush  in  a  country 
that  we  did  not  know,  and  black  night  was 
coming  on. 

We  built  a  fire  by  the  side  of  an  old  tumble- 
down shanty  on  the  shore  of  the  pond,  and  at 
break  of  day  took  up  the  trail.  We  followed 
the  trail  of  blood  to  the  point  where  it  en- 
tered the  happy  hunting  ground  and  left  the 
great  carcass  on  earth. 

The  first  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
massive  chest  to  the  left  of  the  heart,  just 
missing  it.  (I  suppose  that  I  should  have 
moved  that  front  sight  over  a  hairsbreadth) 
The  bullet  lodged  under  the  skin  on  the  right 
side.  The  second  shot  entered  the  right 
side  back  of  the  shoulder,  struck  a  rib  and 
passed  out  the  left  side. 

The  head  was  a  beauty,  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  Holt  Renfrew  being  set  up,  so  that  I  may 
look  at  it,  close  my  eyes  and  see  that  old 
king  of  the  forest,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
pond;  before  man  and  his  ingenuity  had  sent 
him  over  the  long,  long  trail. 
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08% 
WeedJess 


Heddon 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

'AsK  the  Fish  r 
Jas.  Heddon's  Sons 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


TOBACCO  HABIT 
EASILY  OVERCOME 

A  New  Yorker  of  wide  experience  has  written 
a  book  telling  how  the  tobacco  or  snuff  habit  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  banished  in  three  days  with 
delightful  benefit.  The  author,  Edward  J.  Woods, 
290  C,  Station  E,  New  York  City,  will  mail  his 
book  free  on  request. 

The  health  improves  wonderfully  after  tobacco 
craving  is  conquered.  Calmness,  tranquil  sleep, 
clear  eyes,  normal  appetite,  good  digestion,  manly 
vigor,  strong  memory  and  a  general  gain  in  effi- 
ciency are  among  the  many  benefits  reported. 
Get  rid  of  that  nervous,  irritable  feeling;  no  more 
need  of  pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  snuff  or  chewing 
tobacco  to  pacify  morbid  desire.  (Adv.) 
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Engines  at  a  Bargain 


One  22  h.p.,  3  cylinder,  4  cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Motor 
Works.  High  tension  magneto  and 
driving  gear,  timer,  oil  and  grease  cups. 
Approximate  weight  800  lbs. 

One  18  h.p.,  2  cylinder,  2  cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Motor 
Works,  with  similar  equipment  to  above. 
Weight  400  lbs. 

Both  the  above  engines  are  absolutely 
new  and  we  are  offering  them  at  a  bargain. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Box  H.  M.,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ontario. 


PRINCE  GEORGE  

TORONTO        -       -  CANADA 

Magniftciently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


Sleep  Rightl 

A  NEAT  LITTLE  BOOKLET 

— on — 

Arctic  Eiderdown 
Robes 

JUST  ISSUED. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

vGood   Information  for  Canadian 
Sportsmen. 

Your  name  and  address  please 

Smart  -  Woods 


OTTAWA 


Limited 


Dept.  D. 


IKnU  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
i^RlCtl  jrlStlo  numbers,  with  the  New,  Folding, 
VWiVIB  *  Galvanized  Steel-Wire  *rap7li 

catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  ana  dur- 
able. Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  Price  List,  and 
Free  Booklet  on  best  bait  ever  discovered  Jor  attracting  all 
kinds  of  hah.  J,  F.  GREGORY,  Dept. 246  St.LoiliS»MO. 
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Do  You  Want 
a  Launch  to  Use 
on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 


Here  is  Your  Opportunity 

A  20rfoot  Launch,  readylfor  engine, 


4ft.  10 in.  beam,  will  seat 6  to  8  people.  Ribs, 
keel,  coaming  and  decks  best  Northern 
Oak,  planked  with  Louisiana  Red  Cypress 
5-8  in.  thick.  As  this  launch  is  stored  in 
Muskoka,  anyone  wanting  a  launch  to 
use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes  can  thus  save 
all  freight  charges. 

This  launch  is  absolutely  new  and  is 
being  offered  at  a  bargain. 

Box  B.L.,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ontario. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 
AND  ANSWERS 
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Reloading    the    .30  Springfield. 

Editor  Gun  &  Ammunition  Dept.: 

I  have  a  .30  calibre  Springfield  rifle  but '■ 
have  done  very  little  shooting  on  account ; 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  ammunition. 

I  have  500  empty  government  shells,  buti 
what  I  want  to  ask  is  where  can  I  get  the 
powder,  bullets  and  primers  to  load  them? 
Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  tools  I  will  need 
and  the  loads  that  I  shall  use  for  the  different  \ 
distances? 

I  belong  to  the  Illinois  state  rifle  club,  but 
as  all  of  our  officers  are  now  at  the  front,  1^ 
am  coming  to  you  for  advice. 

O.  R.  Rada, 
1540  S.  Ridgeway  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 

(You  will  need  Ideal  No.  10  tool  with 
double  adjustable  chamber,  without  crimp, 
to  seat  the  150  grain  Spitzer  metal  cased  bul- 
let. You  will  also  need  a  muzzle  resizer 
for  same,  and  also  in  time,  a  full  length  resizer; 
but  if  these  shells  have  all  been  fired  in  your 
own  rifle  you  wrill  not  have  to  bother  with 
the  full  length  resizer  for  several  years  of 
ordinary  shooting,  with  an  outfit  of  500 
shell/3  to  start  with. 

You  will  need  a  No.  5  Ideal  powder  measure 
with  a  .30  calibre  drop  tube,  or  else  a  pair 
of  scales. 

This  is  all  you  will  require  unless  you 
will  use  cast  bullets. 

The  Newton  tool  for  the  same  cartridge, 
ordered  with  the  muzzle  resizer  for  same, 
will  also  do  this  work. 

Either  of  these  tools  will  seat  all  of  the 
metal  cased  soft  point,  or  full  metal  cased, 
Spitzer  bullets  of  the  different  weights. 

If  you  wish  to  cast  your  own  bullets  for 
short  and  medium  ranges,  order  the  Ideal 
set  of  tools,  and  order  in  addition,  a  bullet 
mould  for  Ideal  bullet  number  .308334.  Also 
order  a  muzzle  resizing  and  a  .311  muzzle 
expanding  chamber  for  same  and  a  bullet 
seating  chamber  for  it.  You  will  also 
need  an  Ideal  dipper,  melting  pot 
and  adjustable  stove  lid,  and  a  supply  of 
.30  calibre  gas  checks  and  bullet  lubricant. 

For  long  range  work  use  the  metal  cased 
150  grain  bullet  (full  metal  cased  or  soft 
point)  and  a  charge  of  50  grains  of  Dupont 
No.  15  powder  or  47  grains  of  No.  20.  If 
you  want  to  use  the  heavier  172  or  180  grain 
metal  cased  bullets,  use  2  or  3  grains  less 
powder. 


Shot  bv  the  editor. 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable. 

  Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances;   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
metei  tells  the  whole 
story   of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $1.75 
Seld  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICA!  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  ST.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
I.  A  A,  SVNTHER  00.        -  Toronto,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charle$","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co  ,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 
In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

Hit  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  OREAJ 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
tays,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
U  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE 


'DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
nave  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  b}4  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
■■■Hi      8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11  /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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For  shooting  with  the  battle  sight  at  100 
to  200  yards,  where  you  want  to  aim  at  what 
you  want  to  hit,  instead  of  two  feet  beneath, 
use  35  to  38  grains  of  Dupont  No.  18  powder 
and  the  150  grain  bullet.  The  exact  amount 
depends  upon  the  distance  and  the  peculiar- 
ities of  that  particular  rifle  that  you  are 
using. 

For  mid  range  work,  use  the  metal  cased 
bullet  or  the  gas  check  bullet  No.  .308334 
and  25  grains  of  No.  18,  No.  21,  or  Lightning 
powder;  or  23  grains  of  No.  80. 

For  short   range  work  use  10  to  15  grains 


20  shot — Score  of  93  at  500  yards,  made 
by  the  Editor  with  a  .30  Springfield;  prone 
position  with  sling.  Reloaded  ammunition 
service  bullet  and50grs.  Dupont  No.  1 5  powder 

of  Dupont  No.  80  or  No.  75,  or  Schuetzen. 
You  can  also  use  15  grains  of  No.  18. 

You  should  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the 
bullets,  primers,  powder  and  loading  tools, 
from  Von  Lengerke  &  Antoine,  or  any  other 
of  the  large  Chicago  sporting  goods  houses. 
Editor). 


Concerning  the  .303  Ross 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  DepJ.: 

Is  the  .303  Ross  straight  pull  sporting  rifle 

a  reliable  and  efficient  weapon  under  all 

weather  conditions? 
Would  you  recommend  it  for  big  game 

minting? 

Stanley  Davidson, 
413  Metcalfe  Ave.,  Westmount,  Montreal. 

(In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  believe  that 
you  will  find  the  .303  Ross  rifle  a  thoroughly 
reliable,  accurate  and  efficient  gun  for  killing 
big  game.  It  uses  a  cartridge  that  is  accur- 
ate and  clean  killing  and  which  can  be  re- 
loaded to  suit  almost  any  condition. 

I  do  not  consider  that  any  rifle  is  absolutely 
reliable  under  ALL  wreather  conditions,  any 
more  than  I  would  consider  a  Packard,  a 
Pierce  Arrow,  or  a  Ford  automobile,  absolute- 
ly reliable  under  ALL  weather  conditions; 
but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  .303  Ross 


would  not  be  as  reliable  under  adverse  con- 
ditions as  any  other  bolt  action  rifle,  and  if 
jt  did  freeze  up  or  sand  up,  it  could  be  easily 
taken  apart  and  cleaned.  Editor). 

How  to  obtain  a  .25  Cal.  Springfield 

Editor.,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept.,  Rod  & 
Gun  in  Canada: 

1  would  thank  you  to  give  me  the  necessary 
information  as  to  where  I  can  purchase  a 
Springfield-Niedner,  .25  calibre  high  power 
rifle. 

H.  M.,Bertolet, 

Charlestown.  \V.  Va. 
(There  have  been  very  few  of  these  rifles 
made  up  and  as  they  are  very  highly  prized 
by  their  owners,  I  doubt  if  you  could  get 
one  in  the  open  market.  An  "ad."  in  Rod 
and  Gun  would  possibly  land  one  if  any  were 
for  sale. 

You  can  get  one  made  up,  or  its  compon- 
ents, from  Mr.  A.  O.  Niedner,  1  Beacon  St., 
Maiden,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

If  Mr.  Niedner  cannot  supply  the 
Springfield  action,  the  next  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  insert  an  Ad.  in  Arms  &  the  Man, 
1110  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  second  hand  Springfield^  that  had  the 
barrel  worn  out.  You  could  very  likely 
purchase  a  cast  off  rifle  in  this  manner  from 
some  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

A  line  to  the  secretaries  of  several  of  the 
larger  rrfle  clubs  in  the  States  might  be  more 
certain  to  get  an  action  for  you. 

Mr.  Niedner  can  soon  fix  you  up  with  the 
finished  rifle  once  the  action  is  secured.  Editor) 

Maxim  Silencer  on  .30  Winchester 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept.: 

I  use  a  .30  U.  S.  calibre  Winchester  for 
hunting.  Could  you  tell  me  through  your 
magazine  where  I  could  get  a  Maxim  silencer 
to  fit  it? 

W.  H.  Clyme, 

R.  D.  7,  Perth. 

(The  Maxim  silencer  is  manufactured  by 
the  Maxim  Silencer  Company,  62  Homestead 
Ave,.  Hartford,  Conn.  I  have  used  one  on 
a  Springfield  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge 
as  your  Winchester  uses,  and  it  worked  all 
right  when  using  four  different  loads  in  the 
Springfield. 

There  is  practically  no  report  at  all  when 
using  the  short  range  loads  and  the  blast  of 
the  full  charge  is  cut  down  considerably  but 
the  principal  difference  is  in  the  recoil.  There 
is  so  much  difference  with  loads  about  equal 
to  the  .25-.20  charge  that  one  naturally  thinks 
that  he  has  had  a  miss  fire  when    the  rifle 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
•  complish  this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

,  For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
•hoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth);  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight, 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.    Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  3^  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;     A  Thermoi 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel, 
capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Hand}  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &  Foster,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x5^,  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Subscription  Dept.,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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is     iired     with     the     silencer     on  it. 

The  silencer  is  certainly  no  addition  to  the 
'beauty  or  balance  of  the  rifle,  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  tie  a  small  sized  baking  powder 
can  full  of  ground,  onto  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle  and  then  see  whether  you  can  be  satisfied 
with  an  arrangement  oi  the  kind  that  makes 
your  rifle  look  and  balance  in  this  manner. 
The  silencer  will  do  the  work  that  is  claimed 
of  it,  but  like  most  other  things,  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  Editor). 

Concerning  Remington  Repeating  Rifle 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept.: 

Have  any  of  your  riflemen  found  anything 
wrong  with  the  action  of  the  Remington  re- 
peating rifle?  Let  us  hear  oi  your  experi- 
ence with  this  rifle. 

H.  T. 

Trout  Creek. 

(If  you  mean  the  .22  Repeater,  it  is  most 
certainly,  thoroughly  reliable.  If  you  mean 
the  high  power,  slide  action  repeater,  I  do 
not  actually  know  from  persoanl  experience 
of  any  trouble  whatever,  but  on  a  recent 
deer  hunting  trip  I  met  a  party,  one  member 
of  whom  claimed  that  he  knew  of  a  case  where 
every  member  ot  a  certain  deer  hunting  camp 
was  armed  with,,  these  rifles  when  they  were 
first  put  on  the  market.  He  claimed  that 
every  one  of  these  rifles  failed  on  that  trip, 
due  to  the  breaking  of  a  small  spring  in  the 
mechanism,  that  disabled  the  rifle. 

Contrasted  to  this,  at  least  one  half  or 
more  of  the  hunters  that  I  met  on  this  trip, 
that  were  carrying  rifles,  were  armed  with 
this  same  Remington  slide  action  rifle.  None 
of  them  had  any  kick  of  any  kind  to  make 
concerning  their  weapon.  Two  of  my  per- 
sonal friends  own  rifles  of  this  style  that  were 
part  of  the  first  lot  of  Remington  slide  action 
rifles  that  were  sold  in  tnis  city.  They 
never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  More 
Remington  slide  action  high  power  rifles  are 
sold  and  used  in  this  neighborhood  for  deer 
shooting,  than  any  other  one  make  and  style. 
There  is  evidently  a  very  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  this  popularity,  and  that  reason 
would  most  likely  be  RELIABILITY.  (Ed.) 

Purchasing  a  Target  Revolver 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept.: 

I  am  going  to  purchase  a  revolver  for  target 
shooting,  nothing  of  the  hair-splitting  variety, 
but  to  shoot  at  bottles,  tin  cans  targets,  etc., 
so  please  recommend  a  suitable  weapon  for 
my  use.  I  am  new  at  the  shooting  game 
and  your  advice  will  be  acted  upon. 
L.  Tigour, 

Mozart,  Sask. 


Purchasing  a  Target  Revolver 

(If  you  will  not  use  the  weapon  for  personal 
protection  or  large  game  shooting,  I  would 
advise  you  to  purchase  either  a  .22  Smith  & 
Wesson  target  pistol  with  a  ten  inch  barrel, 
a  .22  Smith  &  Wesson  heavy  frame  Bekeart 
model  revolver  -with  target  sights,  or  a  .22 
Colt  automatic  pistol. 

Any  of  the  above  will  give  splendid  satis- 
faction. 

If  you  want  power,  and  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  get  a  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  special, 
model  1905,  with  target  sights;  or  a  Colt 
Officers  model  .38.  In  case  you  get  a  .38 
it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  get  into  the  re- 
loading game  and  load  your  own  ammunition. 

The  best  gun  for  you  to  get  out  of  this 
selection  would  be  the  one  that  fits  your  hand 
and  pocketbook  the  best.  Editor). 

The  .303  British  and  the  .303  Savage  Cart- 
idges  compared 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.: 

How  does  the  .303  British  cartridge  com- 
pare with  the  .303  Savage?      Which  has 
9  the  higher  velocity,  greater  killing  power,  and 
which  would  be  the  best  for  big  game? 
G.  A.  Carmichael, 
772  Palmerston  Ave.,  Toronto. 

(The  .303  British  cartridge  is  considerably 
more  powerful  than  the  .303  Savage.  It 
has  a  slightly  higher  velocity  at  the  muzzle 
and  holds  it  better  at  the  longer  ranges,  due 
to  the  longer,  heavier  bullet.  It  will  show 
better  accuracy  at  the  longer  ranges.  The 
.303  British  cartridge  has  greater  killing 
power  than  the  .303  Savage  and  would  be 
a  better  cartridge  for  big  game  for  that  reason, 
provided  of  course  that  you  used  bullets  of  sim- 
ilar style,  shape  and  temper,  in  both.  Both 
of  these  cartridges  are  very  satsifactory  for 
shooting  big  game,  both  are  popular  and 
easily  obtained,  and  both  are  very  easily  re- 
loaded with  many  different  combinations  ot 
powder  and  bullets. 

These  two  cartridges  are  used  in  different 
makes  and  types  of  rifles  and  which  to  choose 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
ritle  as  well  as  the  cartridge.  Editor.) 
Request  by  the  Editor 

The  editor  of  this  department  would  like 
to  receive  an  article  for  this  department 
from  a  returned  soldier  who  has  been  a  pro- 
fessional sniper  or  Sharpshooter  on  the  west- 
ern front. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  rifles,  sights  and  other  equipment 
used  in  this  work.  The  methods  of  training 
these  riflemen  for  their  work,  their  methods 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out  of  Doors 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 

Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  Bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters,  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


A    FULLY    ILLUSTRATED  Iirprn  Sanitary  Woollen  r<Q  I IMITFD 

CATALOGUE    WILL    BE  UK.JALCitK        System  "milfiU 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICA-  Toronto              Montreal  Winnipeg 

tion  TO:-  British  "founded  1883". 


Sanitary  Woollen  t 


CLARK'S  PEANUT  BUTTER 


BETTER  THAN  BUTTER 


NICER   THAN  JAM 


is  made  from  the  finest  grade  of  Pea- 
nuts with  the  addition  of  salt.  No  other 
ingredient  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  its  excellent  flavor  is  due  to  the 
Clark  Method  of  Preparation. 

Clark's  Peanut  Butter  is  appetizing, 
nutritious  and,  above  all,  economical. 

Invaluable  for  Home  or  Camp  use. 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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of  concealment,  stalking  their  game,  and 
getting  results. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  is  good  aver- 
age shooting  in  this  kind  of  work  and  the 
amount  of  shooting  necessary  for  each  casual- 
ty under  average  conditions,  when  an  expert 
is  on  the  job. 

We  do  not  want  an  article  that  is  merely 
a  war  story  or  is  a  paper  suitable  to  be  read 
before  the  ladies'  aid  society.  What  we 
want  is  facts  and  how  to  get  results. 

Rod  and  Gun  has  readers  who  are  in  the 
war.  It  has  a  good  many  more  who  will 
be  in  this  fight  before  it  is  over  and  these 
men  who  are  expert  shots  do  want  to  know 


more  about  this  work  of  the  professional 
sniper,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  as  far 
as  possible  for  their  future  work. 

We  will  be  glad  to  publish  such  an  article 
in  an  anonymous  manner  if  the  writer  so 
desires,  but  we  do  want  such  an  article  to 
be  from  a  man  who  has  been  there  and  made 
good  at  this  kind  ol  work  and  who  is  enough 
of  a  rifleman  to  tell  a  bunch  of  riflemen  the 
inside  facts  about  the  biggest  riflemen's  job 
in  American  history. 

Will  one  of  our  friends  give  us  a  good  live 
article  of  this  kind. 

The  Editor. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  THE  GUN 


TTAPPILY  the  action  of  the  nitro  powder 
A  is  confined  to  the  polished  interior  of 
the  barrels  and  they  may  be  kept  in 
perfect  shape,  if,  after  use,  the  following 
method  is  followed: 

1.  Brush  out  the  bore  with  a  bristle  brush. 

2.  Wipe  out  with  a  rag. 

3.  If  streaks  of  lead  appear — and  they 
are  quite  apt  to  in  the  20-gaure  tubes — 
remove  them  with  a  Tomlinson  cleaner  (brass 
gauze  covered  wood  forms  laid  on  springs). 

4.  A  second  rag  will  remove  the  lead 
loosened  by  the  cleaner. 


5.  A  third  rag  usually  comes  out  white. 

6.  If  the  bore  is  now  besmeared  with 
a  nitro  solvent,  such  as  Hopps  Nq.  9,  the 
action  of  the  solvent  will  cause  a  black  pre- 
cipitate to  form  which  may  be  wiped  out  in 
a  day  or  two,  when  another  application  of 
the  solvent  should  be  made  for  nitro  powder 
residue  does  not  allow  of  a  thorough  clean- 
ing the  first  time. 

The  locks  of  the  gun  will  not  need  atten- 
tion for  periods  of  several  years,  unless  they 
get  a  wetting,  when  they  should  be  taken 
down,  wiped,  and  lubricated  with  a  thin  oil. 


MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 
:-:   :-:    CONSERVATION.    :-:  :-: 
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THE  GAME  SHOOTER'S  PLEA 

E.  R.  Kerr 


Native  and  migratory  game  in  this  country 
have  always  been  on  the  road  to  extinction 
because  the  "game  shooters"  and  hunters 
have  had  unbridled  license  to  show  us  how 
to  conserve  it  with  powder  and  lead,  and  dogs. 
In  the  early  seventies  there  was  nothing  left 
of  the  countless  millions  of  North  American 
buffalo  except  their  bones  scattered  all  over 
the  prairies  of  the  west  as  tell-tale  evidence 
of  the  savage,  wasteful  slaughter  of  "game 
shooters"  conserving  game. 

There  is  other  game  they  can  no  longer 
( onserve,  because  it  has  succumbed  to  the 
ravages  of  these  flesh-eating  bipeds.  They 
have  conserved  out  of  existence  the  elk,  the 
antelope  and  mountain  sheep,  and  the  wild 
turkey  and  pheasant,  quail  and  woodcock, 
squirrel  and  muskrat  have  about  all  found 
salvation  at  the  mouth  of  gun  barrels. 

YVe  read  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  This  is  their  fruit.  They  profess 
to  be  decent  and  respectable,  but  they  are 
outlaws.  They  will  shoot  game  in  season  and 
out  of  season  and  pursue  it  in  any  manner 
suitable  to  their  fancy.  They  will  trespass 
when  a  farmer  is  absent  from  home,  regard- 
less of  signs  of  "no  hunting  allowed,"  and 
I  will  wait  in  the  marsh  until  late  at  night  to 
I  shoot  ducks  while  they  feed.  They  shoot 
quail  that  are  very  nearly  tame.  They  are 
equal  to  stealing  the  "livery  of  heaven  to 
serve  the  Devil  in"  when  they  profess  to  be 
real  conservators  of  game. 

Just  think  of  it.  It  really  ought  to  be 
hard  for  them  to  convince  a  legislature  with 
no  other  evidence  but  skulls  and  cross-bones 
to  verify  their  hypocritical  parading  as  game 
preservers. 


I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  cause  bolster- 
ed up  by  such  hair-splitting,  by  such  soph- 
istry and  pumpkin-headed  argument  as  is 
brought  forward  by  these  "game  shooters" 
or  "gunners.  "In  breeding  quail  consume 
bugs  that  should  be  left  to  eat  other  bugs," 
and  "partridge,  woodcock  and  quail  have 
no  places  to  build  their  nests.". 

These  are  samples  of  the  wisdom  of  "game 
shooters." 

Now  these  "game  shooters"  will  doubtless 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  two  agencies 
at  work  to  make  game  scarce,  viz.  cold  win- 
ters and  hunting.  If  I  subscribe  to  that, 
they  should.  Now,  suppose  that  the  hunters 
get  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  cold  winters  or 
elements  get  fifty  per  cent.,  where  would  we 
be  then?  The  problem  then  for  the  future 
wrould  be  nothing  from  nothing,  and  nothing 
remains.  Games  would  be  as  scarce  as 
common  sense  among  "game  shooters." 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  knows  the  sub- 
ject to  understand  how  you  can  multiply 
game  by  killing  it.  These  exterminators  of 
game  claim  it  is  better  to  have  two  agencies 
at  work  for  its  destruction  than  one,  and 
that  killing  with  a  shot-gun  makes  up  for  what 
freezes  to  death. 

In  conclusion  I  wrant  to  say  tffat  it  is  the 
dutyr  of  every  shooter  to  assist  to  shelter  and 
feed  the  upland  game  during  the  cold  winters. 
How  many  of  them  have  contributed  to  this 
end?  The  shooters  can  claim  no  credit  for 
the  existence  of  quail  in  Essex  County,  of 
elsewhere,  to-day.  The  farmers  alone  are 
responsible  for  having  saved  the  remnant 
from  total  extermination. 


A  corresdondent  asks  for  the  address  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Kerr,  who  contributes 
so  frequently  to  our  Conservation  Department.  The  address  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
wh<  >  is  secretary  of  the  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Association, 
is —  Walkeruille,  Ontario. 
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THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 


G.  H.  Corson 


AS  a  hobby  and  as  a  relief  to  the  strain 
of  work,  the  character  of  which  is  a 
terrific  strain  on  the  nervous  system, 
the  writer  secured  some  16  acres  of  cheap, 
rough,  beautiful  land  close  to  the  city  of  To- 
ronto. This  I  immediately  proceeded  to 
turn  into  a  Botanical  Garden,  planting  there 
a  great  number  of  rare  utility  trees,  shrubs 
and  wild  flowers,  many  from  China,  Tibet, 
Japan  and  Manchuria,  on  the  hill  sides  and 
flats,  acording  to  the  soil  adaptability.  All 
seemed  to  be  going  on  all  right  until  the 
mice  discovered  the  place  and  then  began 
the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  evergreen, 
fruit  and  nut  trees  which  tar  paper  failed 
to  defend. 

I  then  secured  a  score  of  cats  and  permitted 
the  mink,  weasels,  skunks,  and  owls  to  multi- 
ply, but  the  mice  increased  while  the  vermin 
merely  ate  all  the  birds  up.  I  then  destroy- 
ed the  cats,  weasels  and  skunks  and  sub- 
stituted for  them  geese,  guineas  and  pea 
fowl.  The  geese  destroyed  the  insects  but 
not  the  fruit.  The  insects  had  increased 
enormously  so  that  crickets,  grasshoppers  and 
caterpillars  were  crushed  underfoot  by  the 
thousands.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
flock  of  guineas  and  pea  fowl  however,  it 
was  very  hard  to  find  a  cricket  or  a  grass- 
hopper. Then,  as  all  seemed  well,  I  began 
to  think  that  I  would  have  no  more  trouble. 
Moreover,  the  big  flock  of  guineas  flying 
around  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
Crows  and  hawks  never  seemed  to  bother 
the  fowl  though  my  neighbors  lost  numbers 
of  chickens  and  ducks.  I  kept  trapping  an 
occasional  mink  and  secured  four  enormous 
snapping  turtles  out  of  the  creek  that  killed 
some  of  the  tame  goslings.  I  kept  four  vari- 
eties of  tame  geese  and  four  of  wild  geese, 
so  that  I  could  tell  the  birds  apart. 

So  much  for  the  introduction.  Now  for 
the  next  chapter.  Since  the  war,  few  men 
have  travelled  through  the  Canadian  w  oods 
with  a  gun.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
great  horned  owl  have  increased  enormously, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  anyone  in  the  wroods 
seeing  such  a  large  bird  as  the  horned  owl 
will  shoot  it.  This  bird  lays  from  two  to 
four  eggs  and  always  hatches  out  an  even 
number  of  male  and  female.  They  always 
live  in  pairs  and  often  hunt  in  pairs.  Their 
ability  to  kill  a  full  grown  tame  goose  lies 


in  the  fact  that  upon  settling  on  the  neck  or 
back  of  the  bird  selected  from  the  flock  for 
destruction,  the  rest  of  the  flock  run  away 
and  gather  in  a  bunch,  making  all  kinds  of 
noise  but  deserting  the  unfortunate  one. 
Now  a  horned  owl  cares  neither  for  noise 
nor  smell,  and  is  not  disturbedin  the  slightest. 
On  killing  his  victim,  he  first  always  pulls 
the  neck  from  the  body  first  and  then  swal- 
lows head,  neck  and  feathers,  as  one  whole 
piece.  Next,  he  proceeds  to  devour  the  eiw 
trails,  taking  them  out  of  the  breast  most 
neatly,  and  leaving  the  carcass  dressed  so 
that  the  cook  has  merely  to  take  the  feathers 
off.  But  Mr.  Owl  will  come  back  the  next 
night  for  his  feast  of  the  breast,  and  will 
return  until  the  last  feather  is  devoured. 
Set  six  traps  around  the  dead  bird  and  yon 
will  be  sure  to  catch  him.  If  it  is  dark 
brown  it  is  the  male;  if  gray  it  is  the  female. 
Have  the  bird  mounted  so  that  it  may  be 
set  on  a  high  pole  to  decoy  hawks.  The 
destructive  hawks  such  as  coopers,  goshawk 
and  gerfalcon  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  Mr. 
Owl  and  can  be  shot  from  an  ambuscade 
near  by  without  difficulty.  As  a  bird  which 
is  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  game,  the  great 
horned  owl  ranks  as  the  worst,  as  he  kills 
immense  numbers  of  rabbits,  hares,  quail, 
partridge,  clucks,  etc.  I  have  witnessed* 
the  method  by  wThich  the  Canada  geese  handle 
the  horned  owl.  If  the  owl  attacks  them  on 
land  they  unitedly  attack  him,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  dead  Canada.  Whether  the  snow, 
white  front,  and  Brant  geese  avoid  getting 
killed,  by  the  same  methods,  I  cannot  say,  I 
as  I  have  not  seen  their  methods  of  combating 
the  owl,  though  I  noticed  that  as  night  ap- 
proached the  snow  geese  kept  very  close 
to  the  big  flock  of  Canadas.  The  Brant 
hide  at  night  time  and  I  believe  that  the 
white-front  accepts  the  protection  of  the 
Canadas. 

This  Fall  and  Winter  I  was  instrumental 
in  causing  the  death  of  no  less  than  eight 
horned  owls.  This  bunch  of  owls  destroyed 
to  my  positive  knowledge,  17  black  squirrels, 
1  pea  hen,  2  guineas,  4  full  grown  tame  geese 
(1  Toulouse,  1  African,  1  White  Chinese,  1 
Embden)  and  a  number  of  ducks.  The 
black  squirrels  are  the  large  jet  black  squirrel 
the  size  of  the  gray — these  were  swallowed 
whole.  The  little  horned  owls  all  disap- 
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peared,  and  though  I  am  not  positive,  yet,  I 
suspect  the  great  horned  owls  ate  them,  as 
they  have  not  yet  returned.  I  place  a  tall 
pole  in  tne  middle  of  the  field  on  which  I 
put  a  jump  trap.  Then  I  dress  the  top  up 
in  imitation  of  a  bird,  by  nailing  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  guinea  to  the  front,  two  guinea 
wings  at  the  sides,  and  make  up  a  rather 
nog  tail  of  goose  feathers  at  the  rear.  Several 
great  horned  owls  have  I  caught  this  way. 

The  matter  of  game  propagation  is  now 
interesting  to  me  and  my  ambition  is  to  en- 
deavor to  do  the  hard  thing.  Who  among 
the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  has  any  know- 
ledge of  the  breeding  of  wild  geese  other  than 


Canadas?  Has  anyone  bred  Whistling 
Swans?  If  anyone  is  interested  in  a  game 
propagation  experiment  I  would  gladly  lend 
them  my  place  and  considerable  stock  to 
start  with. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Barnes  of  Lacon,  111.,  has  seven- 
teen varieties  of  wild  geese  and  two  trumpet- 
er swans  on  his  place.  Several  persons 
have  had  considerable  success  with  quail, 
duck  and  pheasant  breeding;  but  I  see  an 
unexplored  field  ahead,  where  wild  geese 
are  concerned,  and  these  could  again  be  made 
numerous,  to  beautify  the  rivers,  bays  and 
lagoons  of  our  country. 


"THE  RUN  OF  THE  BIG  YEAR" 


BRITISH  Columbia  salmon  is  a  staple 
product  the  world  over.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  sockeye  salmon,  especially 
has  created  a  market  for  them  wherever  there 
is  a  demand  for  canned  fish.  This  world- 
wide reputation  has  naturally  led  to  an  ex- 
tensive exploitation  of  the  fishery,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  measure  of  restrictive  legislation 
and  artificial  propagation,  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  the  catch  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Fraser  River  fishery.  The  international 
character  of  the  stream  has  made  it  impos- 
impossible,  up  to  the  present,  to  secure  ade- 
quate restrictions  and  regulations. 

As  is  well  known,  the  life  history  of  the 
sockeye  salmon  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  each  year,  the  fish  that  were 
spawned  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  rivers  four  years  before,  come  in  from 
the  East  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  turn  and 
then  die.  It  is  during  these  seasons  of  in- 
ward migration  that  the  fishermen  gather 
Iheir  harvests.  One  of  the  strange  and 
romantic  features  cf  these  migrations  is 
that  every  fourth  year  the  run  of  fish  is 
many  times  larger  than  during  any  of  the 
three  years  preceding  or  following  it.  This 
ohenomenon  has  occurred  so  regularly  that 
U  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "the  run  of  the 
pig  year."  The  explanation  that  is  most 
generally  accepted  is  that,  at  some  period, 
jeforc  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  the 
ish  were  overtaken  by  some  disease,  or 
>ther  calamity,  which  either  prevented 
•pawning  or  destroyed  much  of  the  spawn 
luring  a  period  of  three  years.  As  if  to 
onfirm  this  theory,  the  enormous  rock  slide 
n  the  Fraser  in  1913 — a  big  year — which 


prevented  the  salmon  getting  up  the  river 
to  spawn,  caused  a  tremendous  falling  off 
in  the  catch  of  1917.  Thus,  in  1913,  2,401,- 
488  cases  were  packed  by  Fraser  river  can- 
ners,  while  a  close  estimate  of  the  total  pack 
of  1917  is  only  429,600  cases,  or  only  about  18 
per  cent,  oj  the  pack  o/  1913.  Such  a  decline 
is  a  calamitous  one  and  only  the  most  care- 
fully enforced  restrictions  over  a  period  of 
years  can  restore,  or  even  save,  the  fishery. 

At  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation,  Mr.  J.  P.  Babcock, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  British 
Columbia,  said : 

'The  history  of  the  fishing  in  the  Fraser 
River  district  in  the  past  fourteen  years  is  a 
record  of  depletion — a  record  of  excessive 
fishing  in  the  lean  years;  a  record  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  state  of 
Washington  to  realize  the  necessity  of  con- 
serving a  great  fishery,  notwithstanding  the 
convincing  evidence  submitted  to  them  by 
agents  of  their  owrn  creation,  that  disaster 
was  impending  to  one  of  their  great  industries. 

'The  Canadian  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  have,  by  their  representations  and 
acts,  evidenced  in  unmistakable  manner,  their 
willingness  to  deal  squarely  and  adequately 
with  conditions  that  foretold  depletion,  and 
to  join  with  the  state  of  Washington  or  the 
U.S.  Government  in  legislation  to  prevent  it.' 

If  this  can  be  done  there  should  be  no 
reason  why  in  the  course  of  time  'every 
year  should  not  he  a  big  year.'  On  the 
other  hand,  a  continuance  of  the  present 
wasteful  methods  of  fishing,  especially  by 
American  fishermen,  can  only  result  in  the 
complete  depletion  of  this  valuable  fishery. 


THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  The  Essex 
County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Association 
was  held  at  the  Miner  Farm  (Ontario  Gov- 
ernment Game  and  Bird  Sanctuary)  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  24th,  with  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  varied  interests  present.  The 
large  brick  garage  of  the  owner  was  comfort- 
ably heated  by  an  extensive  open  fireplace. 
Expression  of  Appreciation 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Mr.  F.  H.  Con- 
over  expressed  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Essex 
County  in  the  work  of  the  Government  and 
Association  and  expressed  the  hope  that  if  any 
had  attended  out  of  curiosity,  the  proceedings 
during  the  meeting  would  influence  them  to 
affiliate  with  the  Association  and  assist  to 
promote  its  undertakings. 

He  suggested  that  the  Secretary  read  min- 
utes of  previous  meetings,  which  was  done, 
and  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cullen,  same  were 
adopted. 

Election  of  Officers 

Mr.  Geo.  Jackson  emphasized  the  fact  that 
in  view  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year 
having  been  so  satisfactorily  performed, 
there  snould  be  no  change  in  the  list,  of  of- 
ficials and  suggested  that  all  be  re-elected 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Drake  of  Windsor,  a  life-long 
member  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Wind- 
sor branch  of  the  Ontario  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  while  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  intimated  that 
sucji  action  doubtless  would  be  contrary  to 
the  By-laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Arsoci- 
ation,  and  suggested  that  the  usual  form  be 
pursued  at  this  meeting.  On  motion  by 
Mr.  A.  Luxford,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Reid,  the  suggestion  was  adopted  and  nomin- 
ations for  President  called  for. 

President — Moved  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cullen,  that  Mr.  F. 
H.  Conover  be  re-elected  and  as  no  other 
nominations  'were  made,  the  motion  was 
carried. 

First  Vice-President — Moved  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Reid,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Luxford,  that  Mr. 
John  T.  Miner  retain  the  office,  and  as  no 
other  nominations  were  made,  the  motion 
was  carried. 

Second  Vice-President — Moved  by  Mr.  F.S. 
Moss,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Luxford,  that  Mr. 


Alfred  Miers  fill  the  office,  and  as  no  other 
nominations  were   made,   the   motion  was 

carried. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Moved  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Jackson,  seconded  -by*"Mr.  Geo.  Wiper,  that 
Mr.  Kerr  continue  tne  duties  pertaining  to 
the  office,  and  as  no  other  nominations  were 
made,  the  motion  was  carried. 

Attorneys — Moved  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Moss,  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
Drake,  of  Windsor,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith  of 
Kingsville,  be  appointed  as  North  and  South 
Essex  attorneys.     Motion  carried. 

South  Essex  Executive — Moved  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Hancock, 
that  the  South  Essex  executive  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Naylor,  of 
Essex,  be  elected  by  acclamation.  Motion 
carried. 

North  Essex  Executive— Moved  by  Mr.  A. 
Luxford,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Reid,  that 
North  Essex  executive  with  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  Dr.  B.  A.  ft£axwell  of  Windsor, 
be  elected  by  acclamation.     Motion  carried. 

Publicity  Cards— Moved  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Naylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Miner,  that 
Messrs.  Luxford,  Kerr,  Reid  and  Drake  com- 
pose a  committee  to  prepare  publicity  cards 
for  distribution.      Motion  carried. 

On  account  of  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  owners  of  lands  in  the  Government  Game 
and  Bird  Sanctuary  and  Protective  Zone, 
Mr.  Kerr  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Association  should  now  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  Farmer's  Sanctuary 
Committee,  and  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Moss,  the 
suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
following  named  to  constitute  a  committee:- 

Mr.  John  T.  Miner,  chairman;  Geo.  Cog- 
hill,  Norman  Her,  Orlando  Wigle,  Jonas 
Wigle,  Ore  Wigle,  Sidney  Cascadden,  Albert 
Golden,  Roy  Scratch,  Frank  Mallott,  Charles 
Townshend,  Walter  Scratch,  William  Ken- 
nedy, Aaron  Jacobs,  Charles  Miner,  Eraser 
Taylor,  George  Lyons.  Robert  Lyons,  Thorfin 
Wigle,  John  Barnett,  Orlando  Bailey,  Frank 
Herrington,  Charles  Coghill  Charles  Dalton, 
Mrs.  Bissell,  John  B.  Nelson,  Arthur  Coghill, 
Ernest  Thorpe,  William  •Dalton,  William 
Wigle,  William  Rollo,  Eldy  Taylor,  Joseph 
Ryers,  Mrs.  Lyons,  Wymon  Rogers,  Henry 
Bailey  and  Wilfred  Dalton. 

Honorary  Advisory  Board — Moved  by  Mr. 
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F.  H.  Conover  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cullen, 
that  the  names  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Creelman,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  James  Pegg, 
Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  be  added. 
Motion  carried. 

General  Business 
In  again  referring  to  Wild  Life  conditions, 
Mr.  Conover  strongly  drew  attention  of  the 
assembly  to  the  necessity  for  more  stringent 
measures  being  added  to  the  Ontario  Game 
Act,  and  in  view  of  non-action  by  the  On- 
tario Legislature  during  the  1917  session, 
suggested  that  the  meeting  urge  the  Provin- 
cial authorties  to  adopt  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

1.  Prohibit  the  killing  of  Robins  at  any 
time. 

2.  Five  year  closed  season  for  Wood  Duck. 

3.  Three  year  closed  season  for  Black, 
Grey  and  Fox  Squirrels. 

4.  Continued  closed  season  for  Quail. 

5.  That  the  Duck  season  date  from  Oct- 
ober 1st,  to  December  31st,  in  southern  or 
south-western  Ontario. 

6.  That  the  killing  or  taking  of  Muskrat  on 
Federal  Government  marshes  of  Point  Pelee 
be  prohibited  for  a  period  of  two  years  to 
become  elective  on  March  1st,  1918. 

7.  Limit  one  gun  per  man  in  Duck 
Blinds. 

8.  That  daily  bag  limit  of  15  be  placed 
on  Ducks  and  a  season  kill  reduced  to  100. 

9.  That  daily  bag  limit  of  3  be  placed  on 
Geese  and  a  season  kill  limited  to  25. 

10.  That  breeding  of  feathered  game  for 
domestic  economic  purpose  be  permitted,  with 
privilege  of  the  markets,  under  license. 

General  Sanctuary  Policy. 
Mr.  Kerr  drew  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  fact  that  while  the  Association  had 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Sanctuary  at  Kingsville  and  had  intimated 
that  a  general  plan  would  be  approved  of  for 
application  throughout  the  Province,  no 
action,  other  than  that  of  his  own  personal 
responsibility  had  been  undertaken  and  sug- 
gested that  the  meeting  prepare  a  form  for 
publicity  as  well  as  for  presentation  to  proper 
Government  Officials,  and  upon  motion  by 
Mr.  J.  Hancock,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Cullen,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  be  hereby  respec- 
fully  petitioned  to  introduce  legislation  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
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sanctuaries  for  song  and  game  birds,  such 
legislation  to  cover  the  following  points: — 

1.  The  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
the  area  as  a  Bird  Sanctuary. 

2.  Permission  to  stock  or  re-stock  the  area 
coupled  with  permission  to  keep  wild  birds  in 
captivity,  or  semi-captivity  so  long  as  same 
are  not  kept  for  the  purpose  of  traffic. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  safety  zone  about 
each  sanctuary  in  which  shooting  shall  be 
prohibited. 

4.  The  conferring  of  special  authority  to 
the  sanctuary  owner  or  owners,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  power  of  a  constable  to  arrest 
or  apprehend  trespassers. 

5.  Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  sanctuary 
owner  to  eradicate  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
bird  life,  and  to  keep  them  under  control. 
Such  agreement  to  be  stipulated  by  Govern- 
ment. 

6.  In  case  the  sanctuary  owner  wishes  to 
propagate  any  game  birds,  the  Government 
should  give  special  permission  covering  the 
sale  of  such  birds  for  breeding  purposes. 

7.  The  prohibition  of  the  sate  for  market 
purposes  of  any  game  bird,  bred  or  reared 
upon  such  a  sanctuary. 

8.  Special  regulations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  game  farms  in  case  parties  desire  to 
propagate 'game  birds  (or  animals)  for  market 
purposes.  Such  game  farms  should  be  en- 
tirely distinct  from  sanctuaries. 

9.  In  as  much  as  a  large  number  of  small 
sanctuaries  would  be  much  more  useful  than 
a  small  number  of  large  areas,  any  legistlation 
framed  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  en- 
courage farmers  and  other  property  owners 
to  set  aside  as  sanctuaries,  under  above  stated 
provisos,  lands  suitable  to  the  purpose. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Vote  of  Thanks— Moved  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Miner,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Naylor,  that 
the  Secretary  draft  a  communication  extend- 
ing to  the  American  Game  Protective  and 
Propagation  Association  a  hearty  vote  ot 
thanks  for  their  generous  contribution  to  Mr. 
Miner  in  the  year  of  1917  for  the  feeding  of 
geese  visiting  the  area  during  the  spring  of 
the  year.  Carried. 

Meeting  at  Miner  Farm,  April  loth,  1913. — 
Moved  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Moss,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Geo. Wiper,  that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  April 
16th,  1918. 

E.  R.  KERR,  Secretary. 


cUifr  g  earnest 


ALPINE  CLUB  NOTES 


Colonel  W.  W.  Foster,  the  Western  Vice- 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  has  been  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  being  awarded  the  Bar 
to  his  Distinguished  Service  Order.  The 
story  of  its  winning  is  told  in  a  communique 
of  November  2nd  last,  concerning  the  action 
on  Passchendaele  Ridge,  and  is  as  follows: 
"Canada's  oldest  battalion  captured  Meet- 
cheele.  The  capture  will  live  in  Canadian 
history  for  the  daring  of  the  battalion  which 
made  it,  just  as  will  the  capture  of  Bellevue 
Spur.  When  the  full  story  can  be  written 
it  will  live  in  history  because  of  the  gallantry 
of  the  men  who  took  it  and  the  splendid  in- 
dividual record  of  one  man,  upon  whose 
judgment  in  a  critical  moment  much  of 
the  success  of  the  whole  attack  depended. 
The  decision  was  left  to  a  man  on  the  spot. 
That  man  commanded  a  support  battalion. 
When  the  attack  was  launched,  our  left  centre 
was  held  up.  To  call  for  further  artillery 
support  meant  to  bring  the  barrage  back. 
Issuing  his  orders  in  the  open  under  shell 
fire  he  called  upon  the  men  to  advance.  Ad- 
vance they  did — nothing  could  stop  them, 
going  forward  gloriously.  They  cleaned  up 
.eighteen  'pill-boxes'  on  the  way,  gaining  the 
final  objective  and  winning  for  the  Canadian 
troops  that  necessary  'jumping-off  place 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  success  of  further 
movements.  Men  who  know,  declare  that 
the  leadership  shown  in  this  instance  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the  best 
military  qualities  in  the  history  of  the  war." 
Col.  Foster  has  been  twice  wounded  and 
once  gassed. 


include  the  nose  of  a  German  shell,  part  of  the 
body  of  shell  showing  the  traces  of  bright 
blue  paint,  and  a  leather  ammunition  case 
taken  from  a  dead  German  soldier  at  La 
Boutellerie  in  1914.  There  was  also  a  small 
tin  box  painted  to  represent  an  oak  chest, 
with  wrought  iron  lock  and  facings  such  as 
is  used  to  store  the  large  quantity  of  house- 
hold linen  in  German  homes.  These  were 
packed  up,  ready  to  be  sent  to  Canada  on 
the  first  opportunity,  by  the  late  Lieut.  E. 
N.  White,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  Sept- 
ember 25th  last  at  Ypres,  and  have  been 
forwarded  by  his  father,  to  whom  the  Club 
extends  its  gratitude  and  its  sympathy.. 

A  post  card  has  been  received  from  the 
Rev.  A.  Gillies- Wilken  who  is  a  prisoner-of- 
war  in  Germany.  He  says  among  other 
things:  "My  association  with  the  Club  is 
always  a  happy  inspiration  for  me  to  look 
back  to  in  these  dull,  heavy  times.  Here 
we  have  no  heights  to  climb,  literally  or  meta- 
phorically; we  live  very  much  on  the  plains. 
I  deeply  regret  that  some  months  back  I 
was  moved  from  my  work  in  the  men's  camp. 
Here  are  many  Canadians,  but  I  regret  to 
say  no  members  of  the  Club.  But  of  it  and 
the  pleasures  of  its  membership  I  never  tire 
of  speaking." 


Interesting  souvenirs  from  the  trenches 
have  iust  been  received  by  the  Club.  These 


The  Annual   Meeting   of  Vancouver 
Section  of  A.  C.  C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  local 
section  of  the  A.  C.  C.  was  held  on  Jan.  3rd 
at  the  home  of  Miss  K.  McQueen,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Sovereign,  chairman  of  the  local  section 
presiding. 

The  secretary,  Miss  Evelyn  Smith,  re- 
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ported  an  increase  in  membership  for  the 
past  year,  and  considerable  activity  in  the 
organization  of  climbs  on  local  mountains. 
Frequent  meetings  have  been  held  of  both 
a  business  and  social  nature.  During  the 
year  the  social  section  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Vancouver  Institute,  under  whose 
auspices  Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler,  director  of  the 
A.  C.  C,  gave  one  of  the  most  popular  lec- 
tures of  last  year's  series,  on  "Our  Canadian 
Rockies."  Arrangements  were  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  for  Mr.  Wheeler's  illus- 
trated lecture  "Peaks  and  Passes  of  the  Can- 
adian Rockies"  the  local  section's  1918  con- 
tribution to  the  programme  of  the  Vancouver 
Institute.  This  lecture  will  be  given  on 
February  7th. 
The  local  section  has  invited  the  public 


to  co-operate  with  it  in  sending  Canadian 
newspapers  to  wounded  Canadian  soldiers, 
care  the  following  address: — Major  Sawyer, 
First  Southern  General  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
England,  and  has  prepared  wrappers  for  the 
purpose.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
this  hospital,  expressing  the  thanks  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  men  for  their  home  news- 
papers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1918: 
Chairman,  Rev.  A.  H.  Sovereign;  vice-chair- 
man, Capt.  Julia  Henshaw;  Sec.-Treas.,  Miss 
B.  De  Beck  (Eburne) ;  Executive  committee — 
Misses  Walker,  Fowler  and  Laird,  Messrs. 
Trorey,  Dewar  and  Greaves. 

Cabin  committee  Messrs.  Greaves  and 
Dewar.  Representatives  on  Vancouver  In- 
stitute:    Miss  A.  Laird,  Mr.  Trorey. 


THE  DIRECTOR'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


To  the  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada.  Greeting: 
Once  more  it  is  my  privilege  to  salute  you- 
A  year  has  passed  since  my  last  New  Year's 
message,  and  still  the  world's  war  rages  with 
little  hope  of  peace  in  sight.  How  can  there 
be  peace  while  the  native  soil  of  free  nations 
is  despoiled  by  the  invading  hosts  of  the 
enemy? 

Our  men  and  women,  members  of  our  Club, 
lovers  of  the  great  hills,  fight  on,  and  day 
by  day  the  glory  that  encircles  them  shines 
brighter;  the  Supreme  Honor  Roll  is  longer, 
the  Roll  of  Wounded  grows  apace,  and  there 
are  Prisoners  of  War;  the  list  of  high  distinc- 
tions is  steadily  increasing  as  heroic  deeds 
of  valour  are  recognized  and  rewarded. 

The  record  is  a  great  one  for  so  few;  only 
some  ninety-seven  in  number.  They  are  superb, 
these  quiet  mountaineering  men;  cheery  op- 
timism is  their  religion,  and  their  watchword  is 
"Success."  God  grant  it  may  be  so,  and 
that  those  whom  they  are  fightng  for  may 
prove  worthy. 

There  have  been  many  successes  and  of 
late,. dark  days,  when  allies  have  fallen  awav 
and  been  driven  back,  but  one  resplendent 
ray  of  light  has  pierced  the  gloom:  our  mem- 
bers in  the  wide  empire  of  the  United  States 
are  now  our  brothers  in  arms.     We  are  all 


Anglo-Saxons  fighting  together  for  the  cause 
of  a  real  civilized  peace,  and  if  we  only  bide 
steadfast,  we  shall  win. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  has  vin- 
dicated the  honor  of  Canada,  and  has  sent  a 
clarion  call  of  hope  to  our  soldiers  at  the  Front, 
and  a  deadly  sword  thrust  to  their  foemen. 

Fellow  members!  We  must  stand  by 
our  heroes.  We  must  work  for  that  alone. 
We  must  feel  that  we  can  welcome  them  home 
with  a  sense  of  duty  done  during  their  absence; 
and  then  crown  them  with  the  laurels  of  the 
victory  they  have  so  dearly  and  truly  earned. 

I  send  to  all  our  members  my  best  wishes 
and  the  hope  that  the  New  Year  will  carry 
us  on  a  tide  that  has  turned  toward  victory; 
the  victory  of  Right  over  Wrong;  the  vic- 
tory of  freedom  for  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed.  Until  that  is  won,  we  must 
fight  on  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar, 
for  without  it  nothing  is  worth  while. 

And  then,  when  it  is  won,  let  us  again  en- 
joy the  serene  immobility  and  the  supreme 
grandeur  of  the  Great  Hills  of  Canada  with 
our  Supermen  who  have  fought  and  endured 
for  so  long,  and  there  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  died  and,  dying,  have  won. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 
Arthur  0.  Wheeler, 
Director. 


SOME  FOX  SETS 


H.  C.  HADDON 


ALMOST  every  trapper  has  his  own  special 
fox  set.    Some  of  them  are  kept  secret, 
others  are  well  known,  and  almost  all 
will  catch  a  few  foxes  if  conditions  are  right. 

More  than  this  you  cannot  expect  any  set 
to  do.  I  have  met  men  who  used  only  one 
method  and  made  a  success  of  it,  but  they 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In- 
deed the  red  fox  is  an  animal  gifted  with 
so  much  intelligence  that  one  is  apt  to  think 
that  there  is  as  much  reasoning  in  his  actions 
as  there  is  instinct. 

You  have  to  bear  this  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence in  mind  all  the  time  you  are  setting 
your  traps.  It  is  no  use  throwing  them 
down  any  old  place  and  expecting  success. 
Using  all  the  care  you  can  there  are  many 
times  when  the  fox  will  outwit  you.  Some- 
times your  bait  will  be  stolen,  and  the  trap 
uncovered  and  sprung,  but  more  usually 
your  intended  victim  will  simply  give  your 
hardware  a  wide  berth. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  trap  foxes  in  this 
article  but  I  will  tell  you  how  to  set  your 
traps  for  them.  Experience  and  observ- 
ation will  teach  you  the  rest.  These  ways 
have  all  been  tried  out  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  have  given  satisfaction,  and  if  you  can- 
not succeed  with  one,  try  another. 

There  are  three  methods  generally  in  use 
for  the  red  fox,  namely  the  blind,  bait  and 
water  sets.  Blind  sets  are  the  most  deadly 
for  any  kind  of  animal,  as  there  is  no  bait 
to  arouse  their  suspicions.  By  the  same 
token  they  are  also  the  hardest  to  make. 
The  best  place  for  blind  sets  is  on  old  logging 
trails,  footpaths  through  the  woods,  cow 
trails  and  the  like.  Find  a  place  where  the 
trail  narrows  down  between  two  obstacles 
such  as  two  rocks,  etc.  If  you  can  find  a 
small  tree  lying  across  the  trail,  about  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  ground,  you  have  an  excellent 
place  to  set  a  trap.     Place  it  where- the  fox's 
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front  feet  would  land  as  he  jumps  over  the 
tree. 

For  both  of  these  sets  dig  out  a  hole  deep 
enough  that  when  set  the  trap  will  be  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  trail. 
Nest  the  trap  down  solid,  lining  the  hole  with 
dry  grass  or  leaves,  to  prevent  freezing.  Set 
the  trap  lengthways  to  the  trail.  Fill  in 
and  around  the  outside  of  the  jaws  with  dry 
dirt,  and  cover  the  springs.  Then  lay  a 
piece  of  clean  paper  over  the  trap  and  cover 
it  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  dry  dust, 
making  it  look  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the 
rest  of  the  trail. 

The  chain  and  drag  must  also  be  carefully 
hidden  to  one  side  of  the  trail.  This  same 
set  can,  and  should  be  used  on  trails  approach- 
ing a  carcass  on  which  foxes  are  feeding. 
The  great  secret  in  bait  trapping  for  foxes 
is  to  make  your  baits  small  and  concentrated, 
as  a  large  bait  always  causes  suspicion. 

An  old  favorite  is  the  flesh  of  a  skunk  or 
muskrat  cut  up  into  pieces  about  half  the  size 
of  an  egg.  Place  them  in  a  glass  jar  for  a 
week  or  so  and  let  them  become  thoroughly 
tainted.  Add  to  it  a  little  pure  fish  oil  and 
about  half  an  ounce  ot  essence  of  musk.  If 
you  believe  in  variety  you  can  add  a  rotten 
egg,  a  few  mice  chopped  up  small  and  the 
contents  of  tjie  scent  bags  of  a  skunk.  Do 
not  handle  this  bait  with  your  hands. 

A  good  tried  method  is  to  find  a  stump 
where  foxes  travel,  and  dig  out  a  hole  under  it 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep.  Set  your  trap  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  front  of  the  hole,  amidst  the 
dirt  you  have  dug  out.  *  Cover  the  trap  as 
in  the  blind  set,  and  place  the  bait  in  the  back 
of  the  hole.  You  can  also  put  a  few  drops 
of  scent  on  the  stump. 

In  making  the  water  set,  the  best  and  easi- 
est for  the  amateur  to  make  is  the  spring 
set,  originated  by  William  Schofield,  of  New 
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England  fame.  You  require  a  spring  that 
does  not  freeze,  or  a  running  brook  or  small 
pond.  If  a  spring  is  used  it  must  be  three 
or  four  feet  in  diametei.  The  bait  is  placed 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bank,  and 
should  be  on  a  rock  or  sod  that  rises  two  or 
three  inches  out  of  the  water.  The  trap  is 
set  half  way  between  the  shore  and  the  bait, 
and  the  trap,  chain  and  all,  is  covered  with 
mud.  The  water  should  just  cover  the  pan 
of  the  trap.  Now  cut  a  round  sod  and  place 
it  on  the  pan  of  the  trap,  so  that  it  will  be 
about  an  inch  above  the  water.  When  prop- 
erly done  this  will  offer  a  tempting  foothold 
to  the  fox  when  he  attempts  to  reach  the 
bait.  Be  sure  that  the  sod  on  the  pan  of 
the  trap  is  not  too  large  to  enable  the  jaws 
to  close  easily.  The  trap  should  be  set  so 
that  it  will  not  spring  too  easily,  and 
should  be  bedded  down  firmly  so  that  it  will 


not  turn  when  the  fox  steps  upon  it.  Stand 
in  the  water  when  making  this  set,  and  avoid 
touching  the  banks  at  all,  and  you  will  find 
this  a  deadly  killer. 

Keep  a  sharp  look  out  at  all  times  for  fox 
signs,  and  if  you  can  procure  slaughter  house 
offal  you  can  take  this  out  to  where  foxes 
frequent.  You  can  either  set  your 
traps  on  the  high  rocks  or  moss  covered 
stumps  in  the  near  vicinity  (for  the  foxes  will 
be  sure  to  get  o|n  these  observation  posts 
before  investigating)  or  you  can  scatter 
ehaff  round  your  baits,  and  set  your  traps  in 
this  chaff  alter  the  foxes  have  started  to  feed 
at  your  baits.  When  looking  at  your  traps 
only  go  close  enough  to  see  that  they  are 
undisturbed.  Traps  should  be  fastened  to 
a  drag,  else  the  first  fox  you  catch  will  destroy 
the  set. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Ouery — Gould  you  suggest  any  unusual 
bait  (not  scent)  for  muskrats  when  the  usual 
vegetable  baits  are  ignored? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Burbank's  muskrat 
scent? 

Answer — Sure!  I  can  suggest  baits  so  un- 
usual that  the  mere  mention  of  them  would 
stagger  you — but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
would  appeal  to  the  animal  you  are  trapping. 

The  muskrat  is  a  herbivorous  animal,  and 
its  food  consists  of  grass  and  roots,  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Any  one  of  these 
will  usually  appeal  to  their  appetites.  Some- 
times they  feed  largely  on  clams,  generally 
when  other  foods  are  scarce.  At  the  best  of 
times  it  is  a  poor  method  to  use  bait  in  trap- 
ping for  muskrats,  for  they  are  so  easily 
caught  in  blind  sets.  Cannot  you  find  the 
holes  in  the  bank  that  they  use,  and  set  your 
traps  in  the  entrance?  Or  if  the  water  is 
still  and  there  is  much  grass  or  weeds  in  it 
you  can  often  find  their  feeding  grounds, 
which  are  generally  beds  of  weeds  floating 
on  the  surface.  Set  your  traps  here,  especi- 
ally if  you  can  find  runways  through  the 
weeds. 

Failing  either  of  these  methods  and  being 
unable  to  find  either  their  runways  on  the 
banks  or  their  slides  down  the  banks,  there 
slill  remains  one  or  two  good  sets.  There 
arc  generally  a  number  of  logs  lying  half  in 
the  water,  and  these  should  be  examined 
carefully  for  muskrats  droppings.     ^If  any 


are  found,  cut  a  notch  into  the  log  and  set 
your  trap  in  the  notch,  so  that  it  will  be  just 
under  water. 

Where  they  are  numerous  the  following 
will  often  prove  sucessful,  especially  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  natural  food.  You 
want  a  plank  anywhere  from  sixteen  feet 
long  and  about  a  foot  wide;  nail  strips  across 
it,  in  pairs,  just  far  enough  apart  to  let  a 
trap  set  between.  A  sixteen  foot  board 
will  hold  about  eight  traps.  Anchor  this 
out  in  the  water,  especially  if  near  the  beds 
of  weed,  or  wherever  they  feed,  and  the  musk- 
rats  will  be  sure  to  find  it  and  use  it  for  a  feed- 
ing table.  If  you  like  you  can  cover  the 
traps  lightly  with  grass  or  weeds  and  put  a 
piece  of  sweet  apple  between  each  trap. 

If  you  are  trapping  on  a  creek,  have  you 
tried  the  barricade  set?  This  is  very 
deadly,  and  catches  everything  coming  up 
or  down  the  creek.  To  make  it.  simply 
drive  in  a  row  of  stakes  right  across  the  creek, 
placing  them  close  enough  together  so  that 
nothing  can  squeeze  in  between  them.  Leave 
the  ends  extending  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
water,  and  carry  the  wings  out  onto  the  bank 
until  a  natural  obstacle  is  met  with.  Leave 
openings  in  the  shallow  water — as  many  as 
you  like,  and  set  your  traps  there.  To  be 
absolutely  sure,  this  set  should  be  made  in 
duplicate  with  about  twenty-five  feet  between 
the  barricades. 

When  the  usual  vegetable  baits  have  failed 
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(and  I  presume  you  have  tried  sweet  apples, 
parsnips,  corn  and  carrots)  I  can  only  advise 
you  to  try  clams  or  a  meat  bait.  Muskrat 
flesh  is  good,  espcially  if  you  can  spill  the 
musk  onto  the  meat.  Except  in  rare  cases 
the  muskrat  is  not  carnivorous,  but  they 
are  very  inquisitive,  and  if  you  can  get  them 
to  smell  at  a  meat  bait  that  should  be  suf- 
ficient. 

I  have  caught  them  with  white  bread  and 
— don't  smile — toasted  cheese.  Catnip  is 
attractive,  as  is  also  the  musk  from  the  root 
of  their  tail — and  always  with  all  water  ani- 
mals, beaver  castor. 

If  you  cannot  meet  with  success  with  any 
of  these  methods  write  me  again  and  give 
me  full  particulars  as  to  size  and  state  and 
condition  of  the  water  you  are  trapping  in, 
and  I  will  try  and  help  you.  That's  what 
I'm  here  for,  anyway. 

The  scent  you  mention  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  market,  and  is  highly  recommended  by 
many  successful  trappers.  It  is  composed 
principally  of  beaver  castor  and — I  believe — ■ 
oil  of  rhodium — both  of  which  attract  musk- 
rats.  However,  you  must  not  believe  too 
much  in  the  wonderful  "drawing  power"  of 
scents.  Some  attraction  they  undoubtedly 
possess — under  certain  conditions.  Under 
these  conditions  they  make  big  catches,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  absolutely  useless. 
Most  of  the  commercial  scents  contain  pretty 
much  the  same  ingredients  and  it  would 
probably  pay  you  to  try  either  the  one  you 
mention,  or  some  other. 

Why  not  let  us  have  a  few  lines  on  the 
result  of  your  experiments? 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — Which  is  the  best  way  to  set  traps 
for  foxes  and  coons,  also  the  size  of  traps  to 
use.  A.  Reader. 

'  Ont. 

Answer — You  will  find  some  fox  methods 
elsehwere  in  this  department,  some  of  which 
may  bring  you  success.  Remember  no  one 
set  can  be  used  all  the  trapping  season  from 
New  Brunswick  to  British  Columbia.  Con- 
ditions vary  so,  and  you  must  meet  conditions 
if  you  are  to  succeed.  Generally  speaking, 
the  raccoon  is  best  trapped  either  in  the 
water  or  at  the  edge  of  it.  If  you  see  eoon 
signs  on  a  creek  (and  the  tracks  are  like  very 
small  bear  tracks)  investigate  round  about 
until  you  find  some  good  natural  enclosure 
such  as  a  hollow  log  or  a  hole  in  a  stump. 
This  makes  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  sets  for 
coon,  as  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  your 
bait  in  the  hole  and  your  trap  in  front  of  it. 


Do  not  disturb  anything  beyond  covering 
the  trap. 

However,  there  is  usually  snow  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  or  freezing  water,  and  therefore 
the  traps  should  be  set  a  few  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  water,  making  what  is  olten  called 

a  cubby  set. 

Build  up  a  pen  of  stakes,  rocks  or  rotten 
wood,  and  do  not  be  scared  of  making  it  too 
big,  as  long  as  it  is  not  too  wide  at  the  bottom. 
Put  on  a  big  projecting  roof,  which  will  help 
to  keep  out  the  snow.  Set  your  trap  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pen,  and  place  the  bait  in  the 
back.  If  the  weather  is  mild  enough  for 
open  water  sets  you  can  try  either  of  the 
following: 

The  first  is  a  Southern  method,  and  con- 
sists of  lastening  a  piece  of  bright  tin  on  the 
pan  of  the  trap,  and  set  in  about  two  inches 
of  water  close  to  the  bank.  I  have  never 
used  this  set,  and  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
If  you  like  you  can  cut  the  tin  in  the  shape  of  a 
fish,  but  this  is  not  important  as  long  as  the 
tin  is  bright  enough  to  catch  the  coon's  at- 
tention and  excite  his  curiosity. 

The  other  is  the  old  reliable  pocket  method, 
good  for  coon  or  mink  or  muskrat.  Dig  a 
tunnel  about  six  inches  into  the  bank  at  the 
water's  edge.  Set  your  trap  in  the  water  in 
front  of  the  hole,  and  fasten  your  bait  at 
the  back.  If  you  can  find  a  log  lying  across 
the  stream  this  will  very  likely  be  used  as 
a  bridge,  not  only  by  coon,  but  also  by  skunk 
and  fox,  and  a  trap  set  on  the  log  .might 
make  a  varied  catch  during  the  winter. 

To  make  the  set,  simply  cut  a  notch  in 
the  log,  set  your  trap  in  the  notch  and  cover 
lightly  with  moss  or  rotten  wood.  If  any 
of  the  notch  is  left  exposed  rub  it  with  mud 
to  remove  the  new  cut  marks. 

If  coons  are  travelling  much  you  can  often 
find  a  well  beaten  trail  (especially  leading 
through  a  fence  into  a  corn  field)  and  here 
is  a  good  place  for  a  trap.  In  any  of  the 
above  sets  scents  can  be  used  to  help  attract 
the  coon's  attention  to  the  bait.  Fish  oil 
and  aniseed  makes  a  good  coon  scent,  and 
you  can  add  a  little  honey  it  you  like.  The 
traps  should  always  be  covered.  For  bait, 
fish  is  good,  or  bloody  meat  or  poultry,  or 
you  can  vary  it  with  fruit,  frogs,  entrails,  clams 
or  rabbit  heads.  The  size  trap  most  used 
is  the  No.  2  Victor,  or  either  the  No.  \H 
Newhouse  or  the  No.  2  Oneida  Jump. 

H.  C.  H. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ONTARIO  TRAPPERS 


Beaver  and  Otter  may  now  be  taken  in 
Ontario  by  such  licensed  trappers  and  farm- 
ers holding  permits  to  trap,  as  have  procured 
royalty  coupons.  These  may  be  bought  in 
in  a  series  of  five  for  $2.50  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fisheries  in  Toronto,  or 
through  overseers  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province.  Only  ten  coupons  are  issued  to 
one  person  in  one  season.  Beaver  and  Ot- 
ter skins  are  legal  only  if  there  is  attached 
thereto  one  coupon  in  the  case  of  Beaver 
and  two  coupons  in  the  case  of  Otter.  Trap- 
pers are  prohibited  fron  selling^Beaver  or 


Otter  skins  to  any  other  person  than  an 
Ontario  licensed  fur  dealer. 

No  Muskrat  shall  be  hunted  taken  or 
killed  or  had  in  the  possession  of  any  person 
in  that  part  of  the  Province  lying  South  of 
the  French  and  Mattawa  rivers,  except  from 
the  first  day  of  March  to  the  twenty-first 
day  of  April,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Province 
lying  North  of  the  French  and  Mattawa  rivers, 
from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  twenty-first 
day  of  May. 

No  Muskrat  shall  be  shot  or  speared  at  any 
time  nor  shall  any  muskrat  house  be  cut, 
speared,  broken  or  destroyed  at  any  time. 


PELTING  OF  FOXE 

The  "pelting"  of  loxes  is  now  general 
throughout  the  Province,  says  a  writer  in 
The  Charlottetown  "Patriot,"  writing  under 
date  of  January  7th,  and  the  headquarters 
ol  the  Fur  Sales  Board  present  an  interesting 
sight  where  the  skins  of  various  grades  are 
being  classified,  priced  and  ticketed,  prior  to 
their  shipment  to  the  American  and  British 
markets. 

The  manager,  Mr.  McLure,  states  that 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  have 
been  shipped  so  far  and  that  the  receipts  on 
the  whole  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
quality  is  superior  to  last  year's.  The 
majority  of  the  skins  are  being  received  from 
Prince  County.  Mr.  McLure  expects  to 
receive  a  considerable  quantity  yet  before 
the  season  closes.  In  fact  the  Sales  Board 
office  will  be  kept  open  throughout  the  season 
so  that  pelts  can  be  received  at  any  time. 
Mr.  McLure  does  not  anticipate  that  the 
"take-off"  this  year  will  be  as  great  as  last, 
as  many  are  holding  over,  expecting  lower 
prices  on  account  of  war  conditions.  The 
latest  report  that  he  has  received  is  that 
skins  are  accumulating  on  the  markets,  caus- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  depression.  It  is 
expected  that  the  January  sales  will  relieve 
the  congestion  and  bring  better  prices. 

The  Board  this  year,  are  putting  prices 
on  the  skins,  in  order  to  fix  a  proper  valu- 
ation for  insurance.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  description  which  is  given  on  each  skin 
as  it  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Board. 
For  instance,  one  described  as  "black  tinged, 
weak  necked,  short  guard  fur,  brownish  belly, 
poor  brush,  small  tip,  small  size,"  is  listed 
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at  from  $100  to  $125,  whereas  another  skin 
described  as  "black,  lustrous,  clear,  long  guard 
fur,  good  belly,  large  well  furred  brush,  good 
tip,"  is  valued  at  from  $800  to  $1,000. 

Among  the  lots  being  handled  by  the 
Board  are  forty-seven  skins  from  the  ranch 
of  the  Fur  Producers,  Ltd.  These  were 
displayed  in  Stanley  Brothers'  window  last 
week  and  excited  much  admiring  attention. 
These  were  taken  from  old  foxes  and  are  well 
furred  and  excellent  specimens. 

To  show  the  benefit  of  selling  furs  co-oper- 
atively, the  following  case  is  cited:  A  lot 
of  fifty  skins  was  shown  by  a  certain  party 
to  the  Board  and  an  estimated  value  of 
from  $150  to  $175  was  placed  on  them.  The 
owner  thought  he  could  do  better  by  selling 
on  his  own  account,  and  took  them  to  the 
States.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  sell  twelve 
skins  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  whereas 
if  they  had  been  sold  through  the  Board 
they  would  certainly  have  realized  a  much 
higher  price. 

At  present  the  transportation  problem  has  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  shipping  pelts  to  the 
States.  There  has  been  a  big  congestion 
of  express  matter  and  considerable  delay  in 
transit.  Mr.  McLure  will  go  forward  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  that  he  and  the  pelts 
will  arrive  in  New  York  at  the  same  time. 

The  January  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Fur  Auction  Sales  Corporation  reported  an 
increased  demand  for  beaver,  ermine,  red 
fox,  lynx,  mink,  muskrat,  raccoon  and  skunk; 
and  also  told  of  a  steady  sale  of  fisher,  white 
fox,  otter  and  wolf. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  vour 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


THE  IRISH  SETTER 


AS  to  the  origin  of  the  Irish  Setter,  little 
authentic  information  is  available,  ex- 
cept it  is  a  breed,  like  all  "Ireland's 
reds,"  indigenous  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
one  that  has  been  in  existence  for  some  cen- 
turies at  least.  Originally  the  Irish  Setter  was 
purely  a  sporting  dog,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  work  alike  in  the  mountainous  and 
boggy  districts  of  Ireland,  owing  to  its  great 
dash  and  powers  of  endurance.  The  Irish 
Setter,  like  the  thoroughbred,  is  an  example 
of  high  breeding,  being,  like  most  Irish 
horses,  an  animal  of  great  quality — the 
thoroughbred  of  the  Setter  species.  Before 
the  era  of  the  dog  show,  the  dog  was  valued 
alone  for  his  splendid  sporting  attributes, 
for  his  fine  nose,  great  determination  and 
dash,  and  wonderful  powers  of  endurance 
which  he  undoubtedly  possesses.  Little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  type — a  term  unknown 
in  the  •  breeding  kennel — and  color  was  ot 
no  consequence.  The  Irish  Setters  of  those 
days  were,  however,  all  red,  and-red-and- 
white.  The  advent  of  dog  shows  and  the 
establishment  of  a  club  for  the  breed ,  in 
Ireland  inspired  breeders  to  aim  at  a  greater 
fixity  of  type,  and  out  of  the  raw  material 
available  the  beautiful  red  Irish  Setter  of  to- 
day was  evolved.  Whilst  a  consensus  of 
opinion  decided  that  the  true  Irish  Setter 
should  be  a  red  dog,  vested  interests  insisted 
that  the  red-and-white  specimens  which  ex- 


isted should  not  be  altogether  discarded, 
and  although  the  whole-colored  red  is  the 
more  popular  and  predominating  coior,  the 
red-and-whites  are  still,  recognized,  and  at 
some  shows,  classes  are  made  for  them. 

A  red-and-white  dog  is,  of  course,  j  ust  as  good 
in  the  field  as  a  whole  red,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  rational  reason  why  the  color  should 
not  be  recognized  and  especially  as  it  provides 
a  place  in  the  field  and  on  the  show  bench 
for  what  I  may  term  mismarked  reds,  and 
is  thus  an  economic  of  canine  nature. 

At  some  shows  in  Ireland  classes  are  still 
provided  for  the  red-and-white,  and  some 
breeders  (who  of  course  own  dogs  of  this 
color)  declare  that  they  possess  greater 
sporting  virtues  than  the  reds.  This  I 
should  very  much  dispute. 

WTiilst  the  Irish  Setter  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  English  Setter,  and  in  most  essen- 
tials is  built  on  similar  lines,  in  others  and 
notably  in  head,  he  greatly  differs  from  his 
Anglo-Saxon  brother.  The  head  of  the 
Hibernian  is  not  quite  so  long  in  proportion, 
the  lips  are  not  so  square  at  the  muzzle,  and 
the  occipital  bone  is  not  so  well  developed. 
The  eyes  of  the  Irishman  are  lighter — a  rich 
hazel  color — and  are  set  in  differently,  show- 
ing less  "haw"  or,  in  fact,  none  at  all;  and 
they  exhibit  a  totally  different  expression, 
just  as  the  expression  of  the  red  Irish  water 
Spaniel  and  red  Irish  Terrier  differs  from 
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OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


By  Warren  H.  Miller 


Editor  Field  and  Stream 


The  Outdoorsman's  Handbook 

Everything  for  the  hunter,  wing  shot,  fisherman, 
camper,  canoeist  and  doR  owner,  condensed  into 
compact,  handy  reference  form.  In  canvas  binding, 
$1  ;">()  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.25  " 
3a  mp  Craft 

The  latest  and  best  of  camping  books.  282  pp., 
piofusely  illustrated.  All  the  modern  camping 
equipments  that  you  do  not  find  in  earlier  works 
an-  described  in  this  work.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a 
{rear's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.25. 
Rifles  and  Shotguns 
Military  rifle  shooting,  big  game  rules,  and  how  to 
learn  shooting  at  big  game;  sights,  targets,  rifle 
mechanics,  trap-shooting,  wing  shooting,  patterns, 
snap  shooting,  etc.  A  complete  and  authoritative 
work  for  the  bip  game  and  feathered  game  hunter. 
5pe<  ial  chapters  on  the  U.  S.  Springfield.  Cloth, 
$2.00;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
£.00 

"he  Boys'  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 

With  ten  chapters  on  camping  for  boys.  How  to 
catch  trout,  bass  and  muscallonge,  and  the  tackle 
to  get  that  a  boy  can  buy.  How  to  learn  wing  shoot- 
ing and  rifle  shooting.    How  to  make  your  own 

i  camping  outfit.    Cloth.  $1.25;  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.00. 
he  Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing 

,  Has  also  chapters  on  the  motorboat,  besides  many 
on  canoeing,  canoe  cruising,  how  to  build  a  decked 
canvas  sailing  canoe;  boat-building  and  rigging  for 
sail  hatteaux,   dories,   skiffs,  duckboats,  catboats 

;  and  knockabouts.  350  pp.,  127  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
S2.00 

■  Iredale,  Setter  and  Hound 

With  a  chapter  on  the  pointer  and  Irish  setter 
All  about  raising  and  training  the  principal  breeds 
of  hunting  dogs.  A  thoroughly  practical  work. 
160  pp.,  50  illustrations.  Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.75; 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $1.75. 
he  Medicine  Man  in  the  Woods 
A  pamphlet  in  waterprdof  packsack  binding,  cover- 
ing emergency,  first  aid  and  woods'  medicine.  50 
cents;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
j  $1.60. 

SEND  CHECKS  DIRECT  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD., 
ub.  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch  ] 

To  use  on  the  MuskoRa  Lakes? 

Here  Is  Your  Chance-- A  new  20ft.  Hull,  read 
for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 
(  Address:  Box  55,  Rod  it  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


"ompare  *i 

•wiiha 

DIAMOND 

Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gems, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get  it  oh  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond -send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  (l-30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
low  as  3ic  a  day  ($1.00  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.   Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

MARVFXLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
one  on  trial  to-day.   Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD— Gophir  Gema 
Are  Not  Imitations. 

These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  — 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.  Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now— 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 


THE  GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.,  OF  CANADA 

Dept,  V4, 140  Yon^e  St.,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen — Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 


NAME  .... 
ADDRESS 


absolute  II  t».mb«,  II  BLo.^t«o  It  back 
guarantee    |   ^COATED  |   y  LINEN  |  ^ 


makers.' 


ive  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  olYercd  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
ver  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
i  adjusting  tie  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
jtomobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railwav  employees,  and  in  fact, by  everybody.  Sold 
V  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

HE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.   -   -  -   -   HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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that  of  any  English  variety — an  expression 
peculiarly  Irish,  and  one  that  is  more  easily 
detected  than  explained. 

Since  pace  is  one  of  the  leading  essentials 
in  an  Irish  Setter,  the  dog  must  be  built 
on  galloping  lines,  embodied  in  sloping  and 
well  laid-back  shoulders,  straight  forelegs, 
and  strong  pasterns,  deep  chest,  well-sprung 
ribs,  short  couplings,  and  strong  loin,  well- 
bent  stifles,  and  well-let-down  hocks.  These 
are  the  main  features  and  requirements,  the 
rest  of  his  anatomy  being  mere  details  and 
embellishments.  Any  departure  from  these 
cardinal  virtues  should  be  carefully  avoided 
» in  breeding,  and  all  coarse  or  weedy  speci- 
mens scrupulously  discarded,  or,  what  is 
better,  destroyed. 

No  more  graceful  or  classic  canine  enters 
a  show  field  or  field  trial  course  than  the 
Irish  Red  Setter,  which  I  venture  to- think, 
however,  has  made  but  little  progress  during 
the  last  decade  or  so.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion 
there  were  twenty  years  ago,  not  only  better 
Irish  Setters,  but  more  of  them.  Many  of 
our  best  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  for  which  countries 
the  breed  seems  to  be  well  adapted,  and 
where  are  to-day  to  be  found  better  specimens 
than  exist  in  Great  Britain  or  in  their  native 
country.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
the  raw  material  left  in  "Ould  Oireland." 

The  chief  points  to  look  for  in  the  selection 
of  Irish  Setter  puppies  at  from  two  to  four 
months  old  and  after  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  English  Setter,  with  color 
added,  which  should,  of  course,  be  a  deep  red. 

The  following  is  the  published  description 
and  standard  of  points  of  the  Irish  Red  Setter 
Club:— 

Head — Should  be  long  and  lean.  The 
skull  oval  (from  ear  to  ear)  having  plenty  of 
brain  room,  and  with  well-defined  occipital 
protuberance.  Brows  raised,  showing  stop, 
the  muzzle  moderately  deep,  and  fairly 
square  at  end.  From  the  top  to  the  point 
of  the  nose  should  be  long,  the  nostrils  wide, 
and  the  jaws  of  nearly  equal  length,  flews 
not  to  be  pendulous.  The  color  of  the  nose 
dark  mahogany  or  dark  walnut,  and  that  of 
the  eyes  (which  ought  not  to  be  too  large) 
rich  hazel  or  brown.  The  ears  to  be  moder- 
ate size,  fine  in  texture,  set  on  low,  well  back, 
and  hanging  in  a  neat  fold  close  to  the  head. 

Neck — Should  be  moderately  long,  very 
muscular,  but  not  too  thick,  slightly  arched, 
Jree  from  all  tendency  to  throatiness. 

Body — Should  be  long.  Shoulders  fine 
at  the  points,  deep  and  sloping  back  well. 


The  chest  as  deep  as  possible,  rather  narrow 
in  front.  The  ribs  well  sprung,  leaving  plenty 
of  lung  room.  Loins  muscular  and  slightly 
arched.  The  hindquarters  wide  and  power- 
ful. 

Legs  and  Feet — The  hind  legs  from  hip 
to  hock  should  be  long  and  muscular,  from 
hock  to  heel,  short  and  strong.  The  stifle 
and  hock  joints  well  bent,  and  not  inclined 
either  in  or  out.  The  forelegs  should  be 
straight  and  sinewy,  having  plenty  of  bone, 
with  elbows  free,  well  let  down,  and,  like  the 
hocks,  not  inclined  either  in  or  out.  The 
feet  small,  very  firm;  toes  strong,  close  to- 
gether and  arched. 

Tail — Should  be  of  moderate  length,  set 
on  rather  low,  strong  at  root  and  tapering  to 
a  fine  point;  to  be  carried  as  nearly  as  possible, 
on  a  level  with  or  below  the  back. 

Coat — On  the  head,  front  or  legs  and  tips 
of  ears,  should  be  short  and  tine;  but  on  all 
other  parts  ot  the  body  and  legs  it  ought  to 
be  of  moderate  length,  ilat,  and  as  free  as 
possible  Irom  curl  or  .wave. 

Feathering — The  feather  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ears  should  be  long  and  silky; 
on  the  back  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  long 
and  fine;  a  fair  amount  of  hair  on  the  belly, 
forming  a  nice  fringe,  which  may  extend  on 
chest  and  throat.  Feet  to  be  well  feathered 
between  toes.  Tail  to  have  a  nice  fringe 
of  moderately  !ong  hair,  decreasing  in  length 
as  it  approaches  the  point.  All  feathering 
to  be  as  straight  and  as  ilat  as  possible. 

Color  and  Markings — The  color  snould  be 
a  rich  golden  chestnut,  with  no  trace  what- 
ever oi  black;  white  on  chest,  throat  or  toes 
or  a  small  star  on  the  forehead,  or  a  narrow 
streak  or  blaze  on  the  nose  or  face  not  to 


disqualify. 

Standard  of  Points 

Head   10 

Eyes  !   6J 

Ears    4 

Neck    4^ 

Body   20 

Hind  legs  and  feet    10 

Forelegs  and  leet    10 

Tail    ^ 

Coat  and  feather    10 

Color   *   8, 

Size,  style  and  general  appearance    14 

Total    100 
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Announcement  to 

FISHERMEN! 


For  One  Year 

(TWELVE  NUMBERS) 

SPECIAL  THIRTY 
DAYS'  HALF  RATE 

INTRODUCTION  OFFER, 
TO  READERS  OF  ROD  AND 
GUN  IN  CANADA,  OF  THE 


AMERICAN  ANGLER 


Officially  Endorsed  by  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OFSCIENTIFIC  ANGLING  CLUBS 


THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING  MAGAZINE  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES    AND  CANADA. 

The  Hand-book  of  the  Fisherman  which  every 
devotee  of  the  sport    should    read  regularly 

ROBERT  PAGE  LINCOLN  says:- 

"As  the  representative  angling  publication  of  America. 
THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER  is  to  be  commended  as  the 
most  successful  and  entertaining  all-fishing  medium  the 
angling  man  may  read  and  enjoy.  It  is  as  delightful  to  the  eye 
as  a  brook  trout  sparkling  amongchoice  ferns:  as  appealing 
to  the  senses  as  the  waterfall  dripping  into  the  stream:  a 
combination  of  healthfulness  and  goodliness,  rightly  ad- 
ministered. This  magazine  should  find  its  way  to  the  desk 
or  table  of  every  lover  of  clean  fishing  and  sport  in  America. 


Please  clip  this  Coupon    and   mail  to 
THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

1414  Broadway,   New  York. 

Enclosed  is  f  $1.(0  ard  (2C  cents  for  extra 

postage  to  Canada)  for  one  year's  subscriotion  as 
per  your  special  30-day  offer. 

Name  


RETRIEVERS 


There  always  has  been  and  probably  always 
will  be,  disagreement  as  to  which  dog  makes 
the  best  retriever.  I  believe  the  cockers 
are  considerably  less  popular  than  formerly. 
Years  ago,  particularly  among  some  English 
sportsmen,  this  dog  was  highly  esteemed 
for  retrieving  purposes. 

Most  any  dog  will  be  found  to  have  some 
retrieving  tendencies',  and  because  of  this 
nearly  all  kinds  have  been  tried  and  extolled 
by  their  particular  admirers.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  to-day  popular  choice  lies  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  and  the  Irish 
Water  Spaniel  and  the  Irish  Setter.  The 
Airedale  is  also  a  very  useful  dog  but  is  more 
of  a  general  all  round  hunting  dog  and  while 
some  of  them  make  splendid  retrievers,  this 
article  is  to  deal  with  retrievers  only.  The 
former  has  so  many  good  points — his  an- 
cestry, instinct,  strength  of  constitution  and 
muscle,  favorable  color,  etc.,  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  could  have  a  superior  as  a  re- 
triever.     And  perhaps  he  has  not,  but — 

He  has  an  equal  in  the  good  old  red  Irish 
setter.  For,  retrieving,  with  adventitious 
elements  equal,  there  is  small  room  for  pre- 
ference between  these  two  excellent  dogs. 
The  difference  is  that  the  Chesapeake  dog  is 
a  specialist  and  the  Irish  setter  is  a  good 
general  purpose  bird  dog.  It  is  for  the 
individual  shooter  to  decide  which  he  needs; 
if  he  lives  in  a  section  where  there  is  no  use 
for  a  dog  but  as  a  retriever,  the  "big  brown" 
should  give  perfect  satisfaction.  There  is 
nothing  that  he  will  not  dare,  to  bring  in 
his  bird. 

But  if  there  is  some  general  hunting  in 
your  vicinity  you  will  find  the  Irish  setter 
more  adaptable  to  change.  He  can  learn 
anything  that  other  gun  dogs  can  learn,  and 
his  nose  is  much  keener  on  a  dry  land  scent 
than  that  of  the  Chesapeake. 

But  this  paper  was  to  deal  with  retrievers, 
and  I  repeat  that  as  such  you  cannot  go 
wrong  in  choosing  either  of  these  dogs.  A 
straight  bred  dog  for  this  purpose  at  least, 
always  beats  a  cross.  The  apparent  superior 
intelligence  of  a  mongrel  is  simply  the  natural 
result  of  more  "social"  experience.  He  is 
out  more  and  learns  "life"  but  his  intelligence 
is  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  he  seldom 
can  reach  high  development  on  special  lines. 
When  blooded  dogs  are  given  an  equal  amount 
of  human  association  they,  too,  get  "world- 
wise." 

Some  dogs  cannot    be  trained,  but  any 


dog  can  be  spoiled.  As  a  rule  the  better- 
bred  your  dog  is,  the  easier  he  may  be  ruined. 
He  is  sensitive  and  high-strung;  Jieredity 
gives  him  a  special  organization  which  de- 
mands •  development  along  its  line.  If  a 
setter's  mother,  grand-mother  and  great- 
grandmother  have  been  trained  retrievers, 
the  puppy  is  "half  made"  to  begin  with. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  his  trainer  may 
be  careless;  quite  to  the  contrary.  You  can 
undo  in  fifteen  minutes  what  it  has  taken 
nature  twice  as, may  years  to  do. 

A  well-bred  healthy  puppy  with  a  direct 
heritage  of  retriever  qualities,  will  show 'his 
inclination  for  business  at  six  Vnonths  of  age. 
The  wise  trainer  has  ere  this  established  a 
firm  bond  of  friendship  between  them,  and 
taught  the  youngster  the  principles  of  obedi- 
ence. Congenital  retrieving  properties  do 
not  guarantee  an  obedient  disposition.  The 
ability  and  willingness  are  there,  but  the 
crudities  have  to  be  refined.  Teaching  a 
puppy  his  name,  to  lie  down  on  command, 
to  ovbey  "Up"  and  "down"  etc.,  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education.  Teach  him  to  retain 
a  given  position  till  you  say  "go" — or  what- 
ever cue  you  prefer.  Teach  him  self-control 
gradulaily  by  introducing  from  time  to  time 
distracting  temptations.  He  must  not  be 
restrained  too  long  at  first;  short  lessons  are 
the  thing,  with  praise  when  he  does  well.  A 
little  switching  around  the  legs  when  he  dis- 
obeys, is  sufficient  punishment.  Never 
cuff  him  around  the  head.  A  fellow  who 
kicks  a  dog  ought  to  be  kicked  twice  as  hard. 
A  well-bred  dog  understands  the  SPIRIT 
ot  reproof  and  does  not  have  to  be  beaten. 

For  the  puppy's  "dummy"  practice  I  re- 
commend some  oblong  object,  not  a  ball. 
The  latter  rolls  when  dropped,  and  the  puppy 
is  side-tracked  in  having  to  run  it  down. 
Now,  right  at  the  start,  is  the  time  to  avoid 
any  "hard  mouth"  trouble.  A  favorite 
method  is  to  so  place  needles  in  the  object 
carried  that  they  inflict  pain  if  the  jaws  are 
set  too  hard.  This  plan  often  works  well, 
but  it  makes  some  puppies  very  timid  about 
taking  hold  of  anything.  A  better  plan  is 
to  go  with  the  puppy  at  first  (,and  you  prob- 
ably will  have  to  anyway)  and  place  the 
object  in  his  mouth  along  with  your  hand. 
Even  the  most  senseless  dog  is  slow  about 
biting  his  master's  hand,  and,  too,  this  enables 
you  to  accurately  gauge  the  force  he  is  using. 
You  may  have  to  caution  him  repeatedly. 
"Gently,  boy,  gently,"  will  soon  show  him 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntrv  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reld  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Best  Books  Published  For  Automo- 
bilists  and  Motorcyclists  r^iSsSf&S 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of 
their  kind  on  the  market. 

Works  are  almost  indispensable  to— OWNERS,  STUDENTS,  OPERA- 
TORS, BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  OR  REPAIRMEN. 

While  technical,  are  written  in  simple  language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of  refer- 
ence. Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers  and  their 
agents.    This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of  these  works. 


The  A.B.C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation.  .50c 
The  A.B.C.  of  Internal  Combustion,  En- 
gine, Maintenance  and  Repairs.  ..25c 
The  A.B.C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Sys- 
tems 15c 


The  A.B.C.  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems 

 253 

•The  A.B.C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work 
that  is  up-to-date  50c 


*In  this  book  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction  of  Aerial 
Craft  and  the  Essential  Principals  Governing  Aviators  are  Summarized. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Ltd.,   Book  Dept.,  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada 


Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 

CONTENTS — Back  firing,  Blow-back  of  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping  noises,  Buzz  in 
coil  (other  than  contact  breaker  buzz),  clatter  and  grind  in  gear  box,  Compression,  faulty, 
Compression,  none,  Explosions.  Irregular  or  uncertain  running.  Metallic  or  puffing  noises, 
Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle,  Start,  failure  to.  Steering  er- 
atic,  Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes,  Air  lock.  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle,  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Change  Speed  gear,  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken. 
Contact  breaker  (High  tension  magneto),  Contact  maker,  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks:  Loss  of  power.  Gear,  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles.  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured, 
Piston  troubles.  Popping  in  carburetor.  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
ignition.  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug.  Steam  bound  or  air  lock,  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires,  Valves,  Valve  springs,  Water  circulation,  Wheels. 
Prices-  Flexible  Leather  $1.50  Cloth  Binding  $1.00 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER,         WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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that  he  must  be  careful.  When  he  drops 
the  object,  persuade,  or  gently  force  nim  to 
take  it  again,  and  carry  it  back  to  the  point 
whence  he  started.  Regarding  this  matter 
of  a  hard  mouth,  it  is  vitally  important  to 
avoid  it  from  the  first.  Once  established, 
it  is  very  very  hard,  to  cure.  Some  bird 
dogs  possess  wonderful  discrimination;  they 
will  abuse  a  rabbit,  but  handle  a  bird  with  the 
greatest  care.  But  this  is  a  rare  faculty 
and  not  to  be  relied  on. 

To  my  mind,  habituation  to  the  gun's 
report  is  a  part  of  the  puppy's  preliminary 
training.  Many  owners  are  disappointed 
by  having  dogs  run  from  the  gun  after  the 
preliminary  lessons  at  retrieving  dummies 
have  been  learned  perfectly.  As  one  English 
writer  *  has  said:  dogs  do  not  "turn  out' 
gun-shy.  It  is  not  a  disease  or  a  curse. 
Timidity  may  be,  and  often  is,  inherited,  but 
the  puppy  has  no  pre-natal  conception  of  a 
gun,  and  will  never  regard  it  in  fear  if  the 
weapon's  use  and  noise  are  introduced  to 
him  gradually. 

The  very  method  of  "discovering"  a  gun- 
shy  dog  is  a  reflection  on  the  gunner's  in- 
telligence. It  is  only  reasonable  that 
abruptness  in  this  matter  should  shock  a 
high-strung  dog.  Even  after  a  retriever  is 
on  terms  of  perfect  understanding  with  the 
gun,  he  may  be  made  "shy"  of  other  noises, 
by  shock — train  shy,  fire  cracker  shy,  etc. 
It  is  not  particularly  the  gun,  but  the  crude, 
often  brutal  method  used.  I  say  brutal  ad- 
visedly. It  is  senseless  to  tie  a  dog  and 
shoot  time  after  time  near  his  head.  The 
fellow  who  hopes  to  contract  all  necessary 
training  into  one  lesson  thus,  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  invalid  who  takes  a  cold  bath  to  as- 
certain whether  his  heart  is  weak.  If  he 
comes  out  all  right  he  wins.  But  big  chances 
are  taken — and  unnescessarily. 

Gun-shyness  will  be  almost  unknown 
when  trainers  learn  to  rely  on  time  and 
gentleness.  To  tie  a  puppy  or  confine  him 
in  any  way  arouses  his  suspicions  at  the  very 
outset  and  increases  his  terror  ten-fold.  We 
all  know  this  if  we  but  stop  to  think,  and 
use  common  sense.  Leave  the  dog  free  of 
fetters  and  let  him  see  everything.  For  the 
first  trial  shot  take  him  to  a  distance  you 
know  will  be  safe,  leaving  a  friend  to  do  the 
firing.  W'atch  the  puppy  when  the  report 
comes,  and  if  all  seems  well,  move  a  little 
nearer  the  noise.  Resist  all  temptations 
to  close  the  gap  between  dog  and  gun  the 
first  lesson.  No  difference  how  calm  the 
youngster  seems,  be  on  the  safe  side  and  take 
alf  a  dozen  lessons  to  get  up  to  the  gum 


Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  a 
dog  love  the  gun  is  to  associate  shooting  with 
eating.  Fire  several  shots  before  feeding 
him,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  regard  the 
noise  as  a  favorable  sign,  the  weapon  as  a 
friend.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
patience  and  kindness. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  a  little  field  work. 
Use  a  cord  a  one-quarter-inch  rope,  at  first, 
to  keep  the  puppy  from  wandering.  Now  ^ 
his  lesson  is  for  position.  He  should  walk 
at  your  left  side,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  rear, 
and  carry  his  head  high.  A  dog  with  this 
high-headed  carriage  is  quick  to  see  where 
the  bird  falls  and  easier  to  teach  the  "to 
hand"  delivery.  Use  certain  words  in  teach- 
ing. If  you  say  "To  heel"  when  you  want 
him  to  assume  the  waiting  posture,  always 
say  that. 

A  dog  learns  "to  heel"  in  a  few  lessons, 
then  he  must  be  taught  to  "Go"  or  "Fetch." 
To  train  a  dog  properly  under  a  cord  is  quite 
an  art.  Never  pull  him;  like  a  horse,  he  will 
pull  against  you.  Bring  him  up  with  a  sharp 
jerk,  then  loosen.  This  makes  him  respond  to 
the  pain,  and  he  doesn't  form  the  pulling 
habit.  In  order  to  manipulate  the  gun  it  is 
necessary  to  fasten  the  rope  to  your  body. 
If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  well-broken 
dog,  tie  the  puppy  to  him.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  ways  of  training  the  young- 
ster. It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that 
your  dog  should  work  by  verbal  command, 
not  by  the  loosening  of  the  cord.  Xater, 
conditions  may  make  it  advisable  to  arrange 
a  whistle — or  arm  signal — but  this  should 
be  among  his  advanced  lessons. 

In  order  to  teach  the  puppy  to  use  his  nose 
in  finding  the  game,  nothing  is  better  than  the 
odoriferous  rabbit;  but  once  in  full  swing  of 
bird  retrieving  he  should  be  held  to  that. 
It  is  easily  possible  to  so  train  a  dog -that 
nothing  but  death  can  side  track  him  from 
his  work.  However,  the  animal's  persever- 
ance should  not  be  abused.  Do  not  let  him 
swim  and  wade  around  for  hours  in  search 
of  the  game.  Let  there  be  a  definite  end  to 
the  hopeless  cases,  and  praise  him  just  as 
heartily  for  earnest  effort,  even  though  un- 
successful. 

Many  men  are  too  deeply  interested  in 
shooting  itself  to  train  a  dog  correctly.  During 
the  retriever's  novitiate  you  should  think 
very  little  of  the  game,  except  to  the  extent 
that  its  part  is  necessary  to  the  dog's  educa- 
tion. Later  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
this  slight  sacrifice.  Steadiness  is  the  de- 
sideratum, and  you  must  teach  it  now  or 
never.      Do  not,  as  so  many  hunters  do» 
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The  Disappearing  Propeller  Boat 


Motor  Boat 


Here  is  a  Row  Boat-Motor  Boat  that  super- 
sedes anything  heretofore  produced.  It  is  a  real 
motor  boat,  solid,  substantial,  with  built  in  mo- 
tor, but  the  lifting  of  a  lever  converts  it  into  a 
row  boat,  with  as  clean  a  keels'on  as  a  skiff.  Any 
speed  may  be  had  by  means  of  this  lever  from 
the  slightest  f  orward  movement  to  9  xk  miles  per 
hour  without  touching  the  engine.  The  Propellor 
has  automatic  protection  in  case  of  hitting  an 
•obstruction  such  as  rocks,  driftwood,  sandbars, 
etc.  23  to  25  miles  is  the  average  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

The  propeller  is  in  the  centre  of  the  boat, 
making  it  ride  on  an  even  keel,  no  need  to  move 
from  center  seat  to  change  from  motor  boat  to 
row  boat  and  the  change  can  be  instantly  made 
while  the  boat  is  in  motion.  Does  it  speak? 
NO,  but  the  owners  do  and  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  good  things  they  tell  us  of  the  Disap- 
pearing Propeller  Boat. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  MODELS. 

For  further  particulars,  cut  out  coupon  and 
mail  to-day. 


The  Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Co.,  Limited, 

Pullan  Bldg.,  69  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Mail  me  your  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Disappearing  Propeller  Boat. 


Name  

Address. 


DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Telephone  Adelaide  3089      PULLAN  BLDG.,  69  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Work*  at  Port  Carling,  Ont. 


Row  Boat 


The  Perfect  Convertible 
Boat  at  Last! 


Not  an  Outboard  Motor. 


The  Propeller  Disappears 
COithin  the  Boat 
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let  your  puppy  drop  his  cluck  at  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Train  him  from  the  very  st.irt 
to  deliver  "to  hand."  See  that  he  does  it 
if  it  costs  you  dozens  of  ducks. 

There  are  two  routes  to  fame  on  the  show 
bench.  The  most  direct  is  to  buy  ready-made 
winners.  This  method  requires,  first  of  all, 
a  long  purse,  and  secondly,  sound  judgment. 
The  long  purse  in  jtself  does  not  always  ac- 
complish the  desideratum  of  acquiring  certain 
winners — dogs  which  can  always  maintain 
their  good  record  on  the  bench,  and,  as  the 
saying  goes,  pay  their  dog-biscuit  bills.  There 
are  winners  and  winners — flash  young  dogs 
of  early  maturity,  which  fill  the  eye  and  run 
up  a  fine  record  while  they  are  young  and 
before  their  weak  points  have  fully  shown 
themselves;  and  those  of  later  development, 
which  are  termed  "lasters." 

To  divine,  at  a  given  age,  the  difference 
between  these  two  types  in  a  dog  of,  say, 
from  8  to  12  months  of  age,  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  judgment,  which  to  be  reliable, 
must  be  born  of  experience. 

Now,  as  the  novice  has  seldom  any  money 
to  throw  away,  he  naturally  does  not  desire  to 
start  on  his  pursuit  of  exhibiting  or  to  fill  his 
kennel  with  the  "flashes-in-the-pan"  sort  of 
animal;  he  feels  he  must  have  "lasters"  if  he 
himself  is  to  be  a  laster  at  the  game. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  possess  the  experience 


and  expert  knowledge  which  would  enablex 
him  to  discriminate  between  two  young  dogs, 
both  winners,  as  to  which  of  the  two  would 
be  likely  to  last  longest  and  do  him  the  most 
good — in  short,  be  the  more  profitable  to  buy. 
He  must,  therefore,  resort  to  some  other 
method  by  which  he  can  obtain  . the  sound 
judgment  necessary  to  serve  him  in  the  matter 
and  keep  him  clear  of  the  rocks  upon  which 
so  many  budding  fanciers  founder,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  their  initiation  into  the 
magic  circle  of  the  show  ring. 

J  lis  course  is  to  repair  to  some  experienced 
fancier  of  repute,  who  possesses  sound  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  and  place  himself  in  his 
or  her  hands.  To  do  this  with  safety  requires 
some  judgment,  of  course,  but  that  which 
appertains  to  men,  not  to  dogs,  which  he.  is 
more  likely  to  possess.  If  he  does  not  poss- 
ess it  he  will  not  be  long  before  he  learns 
"who's  who,"  and  trust  or  mistrust  his  friends 
accordingly;  for  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  fanciers  are  not  infallible;  they 
are  like  the  rest  of  the  race,  human;  and  the 
poet  tells  us  "to  err  is  human." 

The  other  alternative  route  to  fame  is  to 
breed  winners.  This  is  the  longer  route,  as 
a  rule,  but  not  invariably;  but  it  is  the  cheaper 
more  praiseworthy,  and  more  famous.  In 
my  opinion,  double  the  honor  attaches  to  the 
man  who  has  bred  a  great  winner,  by  compari- 
son with  the  one  who  has  bought  one. 


ANIMALS  AS  SWIMMERS 


Nearly  all  animals  are  better  swimmers 
than  man,  and  take  to  the  water  naturally. 
The  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  are  won- 
derful swimmers  and  divers,  while  the  Indian 
elephant  crosses  great  rivers  with  heavv 
loads. 

The  elk  and  reindeer  are  first-class  swim- 
mers. The  elk  keeps  his  head  above  water 
and  crosses  directly  irom  bank  to  bank  to 
avoid  turning.  The  reindeer,  on  the  other 
hand,  turns  as  often  as  he  likes,  keeping  his 
head  only  a  little  above  the  surface.  But 
of  all  swimmers  of  all  climes,  the  best,  though 
not  the  swiftest,  is  the  Polar  bear,  who  passes 
halt  his  time  in  the  water  swimming  and 
diving.  His  swimming  power  is  nothing 
short  of  miraculous  if  it  be  remembered  that 


the  water  in  tne  regions  he  frequents  is  invari- 
ably cold,  and  that  cold  is  normally  prohibit- 
ive of  good  swimming.  There  are  bears 
r  that  can  swim  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  without  great  effort. 

One  ot  the  swiftest  swimming  animals  is 
the  squirrel.  A  sportsman  on  one  occasion, 
having  at  hand  a  squirrel  born  in  captivity, 
which  had  never  seen  water,  wanted  to  see 
if  it  could  swim,  and  took  it  with  him  in  a 
rowboat  to  the  centre  of  a  lake.  The  squir- 
rel turned  towards  the  bank,  head  and  paws 
above  the  water,  back  and  tail  underneath 
it,  and  began  to  swim -so  rapidly  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  man  re- 
covered it  when  it  reached  the  shallow  water 
near  the  land. 
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Preserve  Your  Outing 


In  an  Oil 
Painting 


An  Ideal  Decoration  For 
Your  Den  or  Office. 

AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds— or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water. 

Rod  &  Guns  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip  Trueto  Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

You  know  his  work — you  see  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 

Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.  Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 

He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among  your 
Den's  treasured  articles. 


The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes 


By  R.  B.  and  L.  V. 
Croft,  B.A.,  M.D. 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publishers 


WOODSTOCK 


ONTARIO 


CANADA'S  leading  sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  ani> 
Gun"  is  being  besieged  by  requests  for  information,  tha 
result  of  tho  interest  created  by  the  splendid  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  publishers  arw  issuing  the  articles 
in  book  form,  in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads;  Introduction,  Heredity,  Origin,  Breed- 
ing, Mating  and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care.  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken 
from  life.,  and  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  received  by  everyena 
interested  in  the  pre f1  'able  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  ol  price — 6©c  postpaid. 
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The  Rymon  English  Setters,  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
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Get  into  Line 
and  Play 

'Shoo  the  Kaiser' 

Greatest  Card  Game 
of  the  Age  , 

"Shoo  the  Kaiser"  is  a  game 
full  of  thrills  from  start  to 
finish.  It  is  easily  learned  and 
will  produce  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  any  other^game. 

Full  Directions  With  Every  Pack 

Order  yonrs  to-day — only  a 
limited  number  on  hand.  Mail- 
ed postpaid  on  receipt  of A 25c, 
stamps  or  coin. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


Raw  Furs 


WANTED 

Highest  price  paid  for  all  kinds  of 
raw  fur.  Send  for  latest  price  list 
and  shipping  tags. 

We  pay  express  and  postage 
on  all  shipments. 


TAXIDERMISTS 

Birds,  Animals  and  Game  Heads  of 
all  kinds  mounted  true  to  nature. 
Artificial  Eyes  and  Skulls  for  Fur- 
riers and  Taxidermists. 


THE  OLD  FIRM 


OLIVER  SPANNER  CO, 

26  ELM  ST.,  TORONTO 


A  NEW  PREMIUM  OFFER 

An  Opportunity  to  secure  FREE  a  Beautiful  Oil  Painting 

We  have  the  originals  of  the  oil  paintings  executed  by  our  cover  design 
artist,  F.  V.  Williams,  during  the  past  year  and  have  decided  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  opportunity  of  securing  one  of  these  FREE.  Mr.  Williams  ex  cells 
in  reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Camping,  etc.  and 
his  cover  designs  reproduce  with  skill  and  fidelity  Canadian  outdoor  life  in  its 
varied  phases. 

Your  Den's  Attractiveness  May  Be  Greatly  Enhanced  by  One  of  These 

The  paintings  are  of  generous  proportions  being  19  in.  deep  by  14  in.  in 
width.  The. reproductions  give  a  hint  as  to  the  coloring  and  quality  of  the 
work  but  no  reproduction  can  of  course  compare  with  the  original  painting. 
The  original  of  any  one  of  the  paintings  which  Mr.  Williams  has  done  for  us  as 
well  as  the  original  of  the  February  and  subsequent  covers  may  be  procured 
by  you 

For  Twenty-Five  New  Subscriptions 

Look  through  your  fyles  for  the  past  year  and  choose  the  design  that 
appeals  to  you  most.  Then  write  us  without  delay  of  your  selection  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  which  will  be  sent 
you  promptly. 

Address  your  application  for  copies  and  blanks  to 

Premium  Dept.     Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada     Woodstock,  Ont. 


TOURNAMENT  DATES — Hamilton  Gun  Club  two  day  tournament,  Good  Friday  and 
Saturday,  March  29th  and  30th.  10  events,  20  birds  each  day;  $200  guaranteed  for  the  2  days 


Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

The  first  and  second  events  of  the  Klein  &  Binkley 
handicap  were  shot  off  at  the  Hamilton  Gun  cluh  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  26th.  The  first  event  was 
proposed  to  be  run  off  two  weeks  before,  but  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  big  storm. 

An  intensely  cold  wind  swept  across  the  bay,  and 
made  conditions  such  that  the  scores  were  away  below 
normal.  All  the  contestants  shot  from  16  yards  and 
the  Dupont  added  bird  handicap  was  used.  Harry 
Smith  and  John  Hunter  tied  for  the  lead  with  46  out 
of  50,  and  also  tied  for  the  silver  spoon  given  for  high 
handicap  score  of  the  events,  which  Smith  eventually 
won  on  a  toss,  as  there  was  not  time  to  shoot  off.  Bert 
Smyth,  E.  Sturt  and  J.  D.  Chilman  tied  for  second 
place  with  45.  E.  Harris  and  Court  Thomson  dropped 
into  third  place  with  44  each. 

Bert  Smyth  had  the  best  total  of  the  afternoon  with 
57  out  of  65.  John  Hunter  was  next  with  64  out  of  75, 
while  E.  Harris  and  M.  E.  Fletcher  tied  with  61  out  of 
75.    The  scores  were: 

K.  &  B.  —Total— 
hadp.      Shot  at  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   46  75  64 

M.Goodale   42  100  84 

G.  Stroud     41  125  85 

J.H.Newman   43  125  65 

A.  D.Bates   39  75  57 

P.Johnson   39  75  49 

M.  E.  Fletcher   43  75  61 

E.Harris   44  75  61 

N.  Long   43  80  74 

Court  Thomson   44  50  39 

H.  Lennox     43  75  60 

E.  Sturt   45  75  51 

H.  Smith   46  60  46 

J.  Murphy   42  50  35 

B.  Smyth   45  65  57 

J.  D.  Chilman   45  50  29 


Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  as  usual  on  their  grounds  on  Eastern 
avenue,  on  Jan.  19,  when  a  good  turnout  of  members 
and  friends  were  on  hand,  and  some  good  scores  made. 
In  the  spoon  event  C.  Newton  was  high,  while  in  the 
watch  event  C.  Newton  was  high.  In  the  Victory 
Bond,  C.  Newon  has  the  best  score.  It  was  some 
day  for  Mr.  Newton.  He  only  missed  7  out  of  95. 
Scores  * 

C.  Newton  shot  at  95,  broke  88;  T.D.  McGaw  70,  66; 
T.  Johnson  70,  65;  Major  Leslie  50,  46;  A.  A.  Laird  50, 
45;  W.  S.  Lansing  45,  32;  Kid  McCoy  50,  47;  F.  E. 
Healy  45,  29;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Healy  20,  6;  W.  s.  Edwards 
100,  88;  G.  Cashmore  45,  38;  W.  F.  Hodgson  50,  45; 
J.  G.  Shaw  20,  18;  J.  C.  McGrath  45,  38;  E.  S.  Brown 
60,  48;  F.  Walker  60,  48;  V.  Williams  50,  42;  J.  C. 
James  50,  37. 


Coon  Road  Gun  Club 

The  fortnightly  shoot  of  the  Coon  Road  Gun  Club 
was  held  Friday  afternoon,  Jan.  11th,  and  resulted  in 
some  good  practice  at  clay  targets  flying  in  all  kinds 
ol  difficult  positions.  In  spite  of  the  cold,  raw,  head 
wind  (from  the  east)  some  good  scores  were  made, 
Neil  Burton  smashing  62  out  of  75  of  the  elusive  flyers, 
and  Neil  Campbell  55  out  of  75. 

The  shooting  grounds  of  the  club  are  well  protected 
except  from  the  east,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  boys 
have  to  point  their  guns  at  such  fantastic  targets  as 
those  thrown  Friday. » 

Following  are  scores:  E.  Gordon,  38-75;  Ej  Glascow, 
37-75;  N.  Burton,  62-75;  N.  Campbell,  55-75;  F.  Fer- 
guson, 35-50;  Cluttcrbuck,  38-50;  J.  Gilmour,  23-50; 
N.  Munro,  14-25;  J.  Gordon,  20-25;  J.  Walker,  12-25: 
F.  Thompson  18-25. 


Jordan  Gun  Club 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  .the  first  shoot  of  their 

winter  series  on  Saturday,  January  5th.       A  very 
good  attendance  of  shooters  was  present  and  the 
scores  were  fair  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Those 
shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: 
Names                                               shot  at  Broke 

H.  W.  Hunsberry  50  46 

P.  Wismer  50  45 

D.  Price  50  42 

W.  Moyer  50  41 

F.  Church  50  41 

S.  Honsberger                                                 50  41 

M.  Honsberger  50  41 

J.  Spence  50  38 

W.  Nicholson  50  34 

A.Troup  50  32 

A.  Cline    40  32 

Griffin  40  26 

R.  Allbright   30  19 


Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  Saturday,  Jan.  26,  as  usual  on  their 
grounds,  Eastern  avenue.  It  was  the  last  Saturday 
of  the  watch  event,  which  was  won  by  R.  H.  Combs. 
In  the  spoon  event  C.  N.  Candee  was  high,  and  in  the 
Victory  bond  event  T.  D.  McGaw  was  high.  It  was 
the  first  Saturday  of  the  Gouldstein  Shield,  in  which 
C.  N.  Candee  was  high. 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

R.  H.  Combs   95  83 

C.  N.  Candee   105  100 

T.  D.  McGaw   70  65 

T.  Johnson   75  60 

P.J.  Boothe   70  63 

P.J.Boothe   70  63 

F.  Walker   70  62 

A.  A.  Laird   60  32 

J.  G.  Shaw   35  28 

W.  S.  Lansing   35  27 

J.  E.  Murphy   25  16 

W.  A.  Bache   50  38 

E.  R.  Rolph   85  69 

J.  B.  McGrath   60  47 

E.  F.  Salisbury   85  71 

Geo.  Dunn   95  89 

T.  Webber   60  52 

F.  Fox   60  51 


Coon  Road  Gun  Club 

The  following  scores  were  made  at  the  Coon  Road 
Gun  Club  fortnightly  shoot  on  Friday,  January  25th. 
Although  the  weather  was  not  particularly  favorable 
a  large  number  were  on  hand.  Sides  were  chosen 
captained  by  A.  Jackson  and  Peter  McNeil,  the  losing 
side  to  pay  for  a  supper  in  the  evening.    The  contest 

5 roved  pretty  keen  and  resulted  in  a  win  for  Mr. 
ackson's  side  by  the  narrow  margin  of  eight  points. 
Jackson  139  and  McNeil  131.  In  the  evening  the 
shooters  met  at  Fingal  where  supper  was  served  and  a 
most  enjoyable  time  spent  in  games,  cards,  etc. 

N.  Campbell   18       D.  Clattcrbuck  21 

N.  Munro  18       G.  Gordon  15 

H.  Henderson  12       E.Gordon   20 

E.  Glasgow  12       H.Young  14 

B.Newman  10       J.  Mclntyre   9 

A.  McNeil   15       I.  Walker   6 

N.  Burton  23       F.  Hunter  23 

I.  Briodie  14       Mac  Briodift  14 

I.  Glmour  16        G.  Russell  10 
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DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOATS  SUCCESSFULLY 
TRAVERSE  HUDSON  BAY  WATERS 
CARRYING  HEAVY  LOADS 


Captain  C.  M.  McCarthy  of  Elk  Lake,  Ont., 
returned  to  Toronto  from  a  most  interesting 
expedition  to  Port  Albany,  Hudson  Bay,  on 
Sept.  15th.  last.  Captain  McCarthy  and 
party  left  Cochrane  on  June  17th,  arriving 
at  Pegway  Bridge,  300  miles  west,  via  Trans- 
continental, on  the  18th.  The  expedition  was 
equipped  with  two  38-foot  (7-ft.  beam) 
Pointers,  each  one  having  installed  specially 
for  the  trip  north,  down  strange  and  turbulent 
waters,  a  Disappearing  Propeller  Device  and  a 
Waterman  K2  2-cylinder  5-h.p.  engine. 

Leaving  Pegway  Bridge  on  the  18th  they 
ran  down  the  Pagwachman  River  to  Keno- 
gami,  thejnce  down  the  Albany  River  to  Port 
Albany  on  the  west  coast  of  James  Bay. 


speed  5.17  miles  per  hour,  and  average  run 
per  day,  nine  hours.  Gasoline  used  was  36 
gallons.  For  such  large  boats,  heavily 
manned  and  laden,  «with  only  a  2-cylinder 
5  h.p.  Waterman  engine,  and  the  Disappearing 
Propeller  Device  for  power  this  is  really  a 
wonderful  performance. 

The  expedition,  with  53  people  all  told,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  started  back  on  July  5th, 
running  out  of  James  Bay  in  heavy  weather. 
There  is  a  remarkable  tide  at  the  Princess 
Shoals,so  much  so,  that  the  two  pointers,  when 
the  tide  went  out  as  they  were  crossing  the 
shoals,  were  left  high  and  dry  a  full  five  miles 
from  water.  The  tide  coming  in  at  11.45  p.m. 
they  got  under  weigh  and  ran  till  noon  the 


Capt.  C.  M.  McCarthy  of  Elk  Lake,  Ont.,  conveying  Indians  and  Merchandise 
300  miles  on  James  Bay,  his  38  ft.-boateqdipped  with  Disappearing  Propeller  Device 


During  this  run  of  300  miles  down  river,  they 
ran  under  power,  the  Limestone  Rapids,  mak- 
ing the  \  lA  miles  of  white  water  in  an  even 
five  minutes.  The  Disappearing  Propeller 
Device  proved  time  and  again  to  perform  its 
automatic  protection  of  the  propeller  when 
rocks  or  bars  were  hit.  This  is  possibly  the 
first  instance  of  large  boats  heavily  laden 
running  rapids  such  as  the  Limestone  under 
power  in  the  North  country. 

Arriving  at  Port  Albany,  they  then  ran 
north  a  hundred  miles  in  salt  water  to  Attaw- 
piskat,  arriving  in  excellent  shape  after  run- 
ning 300  miles  in  58  hours,  cooking  and 
sleeping  aboard  in  the  two  pointers.  The 
actual  time  on  this  run  was  58  hours,  average 

Continued 


following  day  a  steady  twelve  hour  run 
through,  not  only  salt  water,  but  muddy  salt 
water,  and  in  doing  so  conclusively  proved  the 
adaptability  of  the  Disappearing  Propeller 
outfit  for  salt  water  use.  This  run  brought 
them  to  Kapisko  River.  A  further  run  from 
4.45  a.m.  till  2  p.m.  in  salt  water  gave  another 
excellent  test,  and  engine  and  device  stood  up 
satisfactorily  in  every,  way.  On  July  30th  the 
party  arrived  back  at  Pegway  Bridge  and  in 
Toronto  August  2nd. 

On  August  11th  the  second  expedition 
under  Captain  McCarthy  started  over  the 
same  route,  and  arrived  at  Port  Albany,  August 
18th,  completing  their  mission  and  arrived 
back  in  Toronto,  Sept.  15th. 
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Tourists  familiar  with  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Temiskaming  will  regret  the  passing 
by  fire,  of  the  old  deserted  Hudson  Bay 
"fort"  of  that  name,  located  at  the  "narrows," 
within  two  miles  or  so  of  Ville  Marie,  or  Baie 
des  Peres,  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  lake. 
Fully  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  the  ancient 
building  had  seen  many  stirring  sights  in  its 
palmy  days,  when  hundreds  of  Indians  congre- 
gated on  this  most  romantic  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading.  Haileybury  and  New 
Liskeard  are  comparatively  short  distances 
away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water, 
and  none  were  better  versed  in  the  lore  of  the 
old  H.  B.  post  than  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Fair, 
pioneer  of  the  former  place,  who  was  for 
several  years  factor  in  the  company's  service 
at  that  point.  Within  its  environments 
is  the  last  resting  place  of  many  sturdy  voyag- 
eurs  who,  generations  back,  served  the  "com- 
pany" well  in  their  time. 


Mr.  Martin  Greenough,  of  Newport,  N.  S., 
is  something  of  a  mink  farmer. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  proceeding  to  a 
brook  near  his  home  to  catch  some  fish  for 
a  pair  of  pet  racoons  when  (January  14th) 
he  noticed  a  pair  of  wild  mink  a  short  distance 
away.  The  animals  did  not  appear  to  be 
frightened  and  he  returned  to  the  house  for 
a  small  trap  which  he  baited  with  fish.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  Mr.  Greenough  had 
secured  the  animals,  and  under  the  protect- 
ion of  a  license,  penned  them  up,  with  the 
result  that  last  week  he  killed  26  animals 
the  fur  of  which  was  pronounced  Al.  He 
still  has  in  his  possession  6  pairs  of  breeders. 

The  animals  are  quite  tame  and  often  they 
will  approach  and  eat  food  from  his  hand. 

Within  a  few  weeks  their  skins  will  bring 
between  $8  and  $14  each. 


According  to  the  "Bulletin"  of  the  American 
Game  Protective  Association,  Mr.  D.  Lange, 
principal  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  written  to  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law, 
stating  that  great  damage  is  done  to  the  wild- 
fowl supply  by  the  annual  burning  over  of 
marshes  at  the  time  ducks  are  nesting  in  the 
spring.  He  says  further,  "It  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  mania  with  our  people  to  burn  over 


grass  lands  and  wood  lands  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the  eggs 
of  ducks,  grouse  and  quail  are  destroyed 
every  year,  and  the  feeding  and  nesting 
grounds  are  made  worthless  for  the  birds." 

No  doubt  a  part  of  this  damage  is  done  by 
farmers  burning  off  the  dead  growth  in  the 
spring  in  order  to  make  better  pasture  for 
their  cattle,  but  it  is  likely  also  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  fires  are  started  for  no 
economic  reason,  and  Mr.  Lange  is  right  in 
stating  that  action  should  be  taken  wherever 
possible  to  save  the  feeding  and  nesting 
grounds  of  our  birds.  Sportsmen's  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country  should  look 
into  this  matter  and  take  whatever  steps  are 
practical  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

Mr.  John  B.  Burnham,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  has  written  the  Biological 
Survey  at  Washington,  asking  that  an  in- 
vestigation be  made  of  the  extent  of  the 
practice,  and  also  that  the  federal  inspectors 
take  whatever  action  is  possible  to  check  the 
unnecessary  destruction. 


It  Was  Some  Gun 

Here's  a  story  that  T.  E.  Doremus,  former  president 
of  the  Interstate  Association,  says  he  has  carried  in 
his  mind  for  20  years.  It  is  worth  while — has  improved 
with  age,   like    they  tell  us  certain  fluids  do. 

It  was  along  in  about  1896  when  Harvey  McMurchy 
of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  at  that  time  sales  manager  for  the 
Hunter  Arms  Company;  the  late  Ed  Fulford,  of  the 
Remington  Company,  and  Jack  Hull,  of  Parker  Bros., 
began  to  argue  about  the  respective  shooting  qualities 
of  their  guns,  to  the  delight  of  a  crowd  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Fulford  claimed  for  Remington  guns  (they  were 
making  double-barrel  guns  in  1896)  that  they  would 
kill  ducks  at  a  distance  of  150  yards.  Hull  insisted 
that  the  Parker  was  good  for  25  yards  more.  That 
seemed  to  settle  the  argument. 

Suddenly  McMurchy  horned  in  and  in  his  quiet, 
serene  manner  told  how  one  day  he  was  out  hunting 
partridges,  and,  upon  looking  heavenward,  saw  a  small 
object  sailing  around  'way  up  in  the  clouds.  Although 
somewhat  doubtful  about  the  chances  of  making  a  kill, 
he  nevertheless  let  drive.  The  result  was  most  start- 
ling. The  object  seemed  to  stop  for  a  moment,  then 
it  began  to  fall  toward  the  earth  in  a  wide  circling 
flight,  and  at  last  gracefully  landed  on  a  knoll  200 
yards  away. 

All  curiosity,  McMurchy  said  he  hurried  to  the  spot, 
and  his  surprise  was  beyond  imagination  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  injured  a  baby  angel.  He  carried 
it  to  a  near-by  farm  house,  and  after  a  few  days  nurs- 
ing it  recovered  from  the  gunshot  wound  and  flew  back 
home. 

The  Smith  gun  was  unanimously  voted  some  gun. 
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"No  man 
^  is  a  born 


woodsman  or 
trapper  .  •  •  • 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 

"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others — reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Buzzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide"  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  this  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  —  GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 
OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1.75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  either  new  or  renewal,  postpaid, 
$3.00. 

OFFER  C 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one sending  two  new  annual  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun,  at 
the  regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  annum.  Your  own 
subscription  and  that  of  one  of  your  friends  will  be  accepted. 

ADDRESS 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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An  Enquiry  for  Fox  Hound  Breeders. 

Editor,  Kennel  Dept. — 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  magazine  which  I 
find  no  fault  with.  We  don't  get  it  often 
enough,  that's  all.  I  should  like  it  to  come 
every  week  instead  of  only  once  a  month. 
I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Could  you  let  me  have  a  list  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  English  fox  hound  breeders  in 
Canada.  I  would  also  like  to  have  the 
address  of  the  following:  Genesee  Valley 
Hunt  Club,  Myopia  Hunt  Club  of  Mass.  and 
Middlesex  Foxhounds  of  Mass. 
Ville  St.,  Laurent,  P.  Q.  A.  Gohier. 

The  following  are  breeders  of  English  Fox- 
hounds: Mr.  Tennant,  Princeton,  Ont.; 
Montreal  Hunt  Club,  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Oak- 
ville  Hunt  Club,  Oakville,  Ont.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  addresses  asked  for:  Genesee  Hunt 
Club,  W.  A.  Wadsworth,  Genesee,  N.  Y.; 
Myopia  Hunt  Club,  South  Hamilton,  Mass.; 
The  Middlesex  Foxhounds,  South  Lincoln, 
Mass. 


Some  Questions  re  Motor  Boats. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  readers  of  your 
magazine  a  question.  Where  can  I  get  a 
motor  boat  with  a  disappearing  propeller  in 
the  centre  of  the  boat  and  are  such  pro- 
pellers likely  to  be  satisfactory.  Also  will 
some  one  who  has  had  experience  with  steel 
boats  advise  if  these  are  to  be  recommended. 
Toronto,  Ont.  H.  E.  R. 


Editor  Rod  and  Gun: 

If  you  have  a  few  spare  lines  in  your  next 
issue  I  wonder  if  you  will  give  space  to  the 
enquiries  contained  in  this  letter. 

Will  some  reader  of  your  publication  who 
lias  had  experience,  advise  me  if  it  is  possible 
to  apply  a  solution  which  will  make  a  duck 
tent  waterproof.  We  have  used  one  this 
last  five  years,  but  although  it  gives  excellent 
service,  yet  when  exposed  to  a  heavy  driving- 
rain  a  fine  spray  comes  through  the  pores  of 
the  cloth.  I  would  like  to  secure  a  recipe 
for  a  preparation  to  remedy  this. 
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Could  you  also  tell  me  how  to  get  an  ac- 
curate map  of  the  Severn  River  estuary,  em- 
bracing the  Islands  and  routes  around  Wau- 
baushene,  Port  McNicoll,  Honey  Harbor,  etc. 
Every  chart  that  I  have  examined  whether 
of  the  railway  guides,  steamship  or  com- 
mercial, all  seem  to  differ  to  a  great  extent. 

A.  A.  Jessop.     Toronto.  Ont. 

((Perhaps  some  reader  may  furnish  a 
waterproofing  recipe  other  than  the  one  we 
have  already  published  in  these  columns, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "One  lb.  paraffine 
to  one  gal.  gasoline.  Two  qts.  of  pale  linseed 
oil,  8  oz.  resin  and  2  oz.  sugar  of  lead.  Apply 
after  warming." 

From  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto,  we 
think  you  can  secure  a  lithograph  map  of 
the  township  of  Baxter,  also  a  map  of  the 
Huron  and  Ottawa  Territory,  which  will 
show  you  the  canoe  routes  around  Waubau- 
shene,  Port  McNicoll,  Honey  Harbor,  etc. 
The  Islands  in  front  of  the  township  of  Bax- 
ter are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  Ottawa.  If  you 
write  to  Mr.  J.  G.  McLean,  Assistant  Deputy 
and  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Ottawa,  he  will  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  a  map  showing  the  islands  in*  front  of 
the  townships  of  Tay  and  Baxter,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  River.  You  might 
ask  him  when  writing,  for  plan  of  Xo.  1 
Islands  south  of  Moose  Deer  Point,  Georgian 
Bay.) 

Editor  Rod  and  Gun  : 

On  page  864  of  your  January  issue,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  party  who  had  lost  all 
their  grub,  including  cooking  utensils,  through 
the  ice,  and  had  nothing  left  but  some  tea, 
which  they  tried  to  make  in  a  cosseau  of 
birch  bark,  by  heating  some  small  stones 
and  putting  them  in  the  water,  but  it  was 
a  sorry  affair,  for  the  water  would  not  boil. 
Now  if  that  party  had  only  known  as  much 
as  I  do  now,  from  personal  experience,  they 
could  have  readily  made  a  cup  of  hot  tea 

(Continued  on  page  1200) 


THE  DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT 


(Continued  irom  page  1103) 


The  remarkable  speed,  allowing  of  two 
expeditions  going  from  Toronto  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  return  in  practically  three  months 
and  covering  approximately  4,500  miles  of 
primeval  country  and  little  known  waters, 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  the  hunter  or  fisher- 
man who  wants  to  look  over  new  spots,  and 
get  right  back  in  the  beyond,  where  it  is  still 
terra  incognita. 

The^trip  entailed  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
some  privations,  but  to  hear  the  captain 
relate  many  incidents  of  the  trip  makes  one 
envious.   It^is  a  trip  anyone  with  a  love  of  the 


Capt.  McCarthy,  when  preparing  for  these 
expeditions,  looked  over  the  whole  field  of 
motors,  and  safety  appliances  for  propeller 
protection,  and  selected  the  Disappearing 
Propeller  Device  for  his  two  boats.  On  his 
return  he  stated  they  were  wonderfully 
efficient  in  every  way,  and  had  helped  most 
materially  in  the  remarkable  time  made  on 
these  two  trips.  The  Captain  disposed  of  one 
of  the  outfits  on  his  return  and  it  is  now  on  its 
way  back  to  Port  Albany,  Hudson  Bay.  The 
other  is  still  giving  splendid  service  and 
satisfaction  at  Elk  Lake. 


One  of  Capt.  C.  M.  McCarthy's  James  Bay  Craft  heavily  loaded  at  Fort 
Albany,  James  Bay,  Ont. 


wild  naturally  envies,  and  to  think  that  one 
chap  has  done  it  twice  in  one  summer  makes 
il  all  the  more  remarkable 

At  several  points  on  the  trip  some  curious 
customs  were  noticed.  In  three  separate 
places  there  happens  to  be  at  the  juncture  of  a 
small  stream  entering  the  River  Albany,  a 
large  rock  in  the  main  river  and  near  by  a 
small  clump  of  poplar  trees.  Wherever  this 
occurs,  the  rock  is  known  as  a  Prayer  Rock, 
and  the  Indians  and  natives  invariably  when 
passing,  place  a  small  bit  of  tobacco  on  the 
stone  to  insure  them  a  safe  trip  down  or  up  the 
river,  and  a  successful  hunt.  Irrespective  of 
wind,  water  or  weather,  they  will  place  a  small 
piece  of  their  most  valued  treasure,  tobacco, 
on  the  stone  for  the  spirits. 


Capt.  McCarthy  related  his  unique  ex- 
periences to  many  friends  in  Toronto,  who 
were  keenly  interested  from  a  motor  boating 
standpoint  in  the  disappearing  propeller 
device,  which  is  conceded  to  be  a  great 
success. 

At  the  sales  offices  of  the  Disappearing 
Propeller  Boat  Co.,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto, 
much  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  report 
of  Capt.  McCarthy  on  his  remarkable  trip 
as  it  is  justly  regarded  as  being  a  supreme  test 
of  the  utility  of  the  disappearing  propeller 
device.  Boats  thus  equipped  were  first 
introduced  on  the  famous  Muskoka  L;'kcs 
where  they  are  now  as  commonly  used  as 
some  popular  makes  of  cars  in  the  large  cities. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE. — Ring  neck  pheasants,  good,  2  years  old, 
breeders,  $12.00  per  trio.    A.  E.  Beyer,  Sherkston,  Ont. 

3  IT 

REGISTERED  BLACK  FOXES. — Rugged  pups,  bred 
on  highest  and  coldest  ranch  in  America.  We  hold  1917 
breeding  recoid.  Eight  litters  from  our  eight  females. 
Also  brook  trout,  milch  goats,  Belgian  and  Flemish  hares. 
Borestone  Mt.  Fox   Ranch,  Onawa,  Maine.  1  3T 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  unrelated  domesticated  prolific, 
real  Northern  Canada  Silver  Black  Breeding  Foxes  in 
pairs.    Reid  Bros,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada.         1  4T 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

?uality.    Satisfaction   guaranteed,   or  money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  9-T.F. 


BEAGLES 


-    BEAGLES    AND    ALL  ABOUT 
BEAGLES! 

— Take  notice  that  the  American  Beagle 
Publishing  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  publish  the  "American  Beagle," 
the  first  Exclusive  Beagle  Journal  in 
U.  S.  First  Beagle  Stud  Book  and  first 
Registration  of  Beagles  combined. 
Issued  monthly.  Priced  $1.00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  10c. 


HOUNDS — Hounds,  rabbit,  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  cat 
and  squirrel  dogs  as  good  as  live,  well  trained,  partly  trained 
and  pups.  Fox,  bear  and  wolfhounds,  fast  and  game. 
Collies,  Danes,  St.  Bernards,  English  shepherds.  Bostons, 
fox  terriers,  pointers  and  setters,  Airedales,  spaniels,  English 
mastiffs  and  bull  terriers.  Write  for  price  lists  describing 
90  breeds. 

VIOLET  HILL  KENNELS 
LAKE  WOLF  FARM  HANOVER,  PA. 

DOGS- DOGS -DOGS -DOGS 

Pointers,  Setters,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands, 
Collies,  Spaniels  and  all  variety  ot  Terrier's. 
Write  me  your  wants.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FRED.  P.  KIRBY 
Gloucester  City      -     -      New  Jersey 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


U.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham.  Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dogs 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FISH E L, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


COONHOUNDS,  Big  game  hounds.  Rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  dogs.  Catalogue,  4  cents. 
Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.  9-4T 

PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS,  suitable 
for  Coon,  Fox,  Cat,  Wolves,  Deer  and  Rabbits.  July  and 
Walker  strain.  Trained  and  untrained,  also  puppies.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.    J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  Illinois. 

10  5T 

FOR  SALE. — Thoroughbreo  English  Setter  bitch,  6 
months  old.  Beautifully  marked,  black  and  white.  Bred 
from  great  hunting  parents.  §10.  J.  ot.  Maurice,  Raw- 
don,  Que.  1  3T 

Three  handsome  red  cocker  pups,  males,  6  months  old, 
$10.  each.  Rev.  Ernest  M.  Rowland,  West  Flamboro', 
Ont.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Fox  terriers,  a  yearling  wirehaircd  bitch, 
soon  due  in  season,  sired  by  Sabine  Radical.  Price  $25.00. 
Also  smooth  and  wire  haired  puppies.  Chas.  L.  Mewburn, 
65  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont  3  IT 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  settlers  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  woff  and  deer 
hounds!  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  3  TL 


My  noted  stud  dog. 

The  best  solid  black  in  Alberta 


Cocker  spaniel, 


FOR  SALE 
M.  C.  Kmight,  18  months 
today  and  a  great  duck  dog.    Price  $40.00.    Also  two 
bitches,  black,  two  years  old,  both  winners.    $25.00  each. 

Greener  Hammerless  shot  gun,  both  barrels  full  choke, 
in  perfect  condition  with  leather  case.  Snap.  $100. 
W.  T.  Oates,  Redcliff,  Alta.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Registered  5  months  old  Walker  daughters 
of  Ada  B.  (litter  mate  to  Champion  Miss  Travis)  and  Polo 
4158  N.  F.  A.    Herb  F.  Kuntz,  Waterloo,  Ont.         3  IT 

An  excellent  registered  English  setter  bitch  for  sale  or 
trade  for  a  good  registered  cattle  dog.  Geo.  Laliberte, 
St.  Denis,  Sask.   3  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Well  bred,  black  and  tan  American  fox- 
hound puppies.     Earl  Wall,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Forest,  OnjL 

3  IT 
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SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE. — Aired.iie  puppies,  both  sex,  registered, 
very  choice,  writ"  for  prices.  C.  A.  Yorke,  Ruscomb 
Ont.  1  TF 

FOR  SALE. — Imported  Airedale  terrier  bitch,  2  years 
old  price  reasonable.  Apply  to  H.  S.  Routley,  577  Con- 
cession St.,  Peterboro,  Ont.  3  IT 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PUPPIES  rom  the  best  strain 
-of  working  Ches  peakes  on  earth.  Show  dogs  with  re- 
trieving recor  s  second  to  none.  Write  Barron  &  Orr, 
Mason  City,  low  -.  2  IT 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE— Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont  1  I 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc.. 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 


GUNS 

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

FOR  SALE — Parker  double  hammer,  12  gauge,  gun, 
beagle  hound  dog,  17  months  and  doe  ferret.  A  snap  at 
$30.00.    J.  J.  Rowe,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE.— Almost  new  25  cal.  high 
power  Browning  action  automatic  Remington  rifle,  with 
special  set  of  sights,  also  a  complete  set  of  loading  tools  to 
load  the  regular  high  velocity  cartridge.  Will  take  $35.00 
cash,  or  will  trade  for  250-3000  Savage,  or  280  Ross. 
Apply  A.  E.  Fisher,  Shellbrook,  Sask.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE. — 22  Remington  Auto  loader  used  two 
months.  Take  $20.00.  Norman  Linton,  West  Guilford. 
Ont.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE. — W.  W.  Greener,  Hammerless,  10  gauge, 
double  barrel  shot  gun,  both  barrels  choked  "Facile 
Princepts".  Original  cost  $125.00.  A  genuine  bargain 
at  $50.00  including  reloading  outfit,  case,  etc.  James 
Sallows,  Coleridge,  Alta.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE.— 303  Ross  rifle,  model  E.  26  inch  barrel. 
$35.  Perfect  inside  and  out.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  Box 
77,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  3  IT 

WANTED. — 25-20  rifle  in  good  condition.  Single  shot 
preferred.  State  make  and  price.  J  Fonger,  Komoka, 
Ont.  3  IT 

SPECIALS 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

^Wc  pay  CASH  premiums  on  hundreds  of  old  coins  dated 
A  before  1<S9;~>.  Keep  ALL  old  money  You  may  have  coins 
^  worth  large  premiums  to  collectors.  Send  TEN  cents 
for  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x6  Get  posted 
at  once.  It  may  mean  your  Fortune.  Clark  Coin  Co., 
Box  134.    LeLoy,  N.  Y.  3  2T 


WTT  PI  TMPP  PLANT  NOW  to  attract  plenty 
W  LLjU  IVH^U,  of  Wild  Ducks  next  fall.  Germin- 
able  damp  seed  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agricult  ure  ready  for  shipment.  Write  for  prices  and 
planting  advice  now  to  Clyde  B  Terrell,  Naturalist, 
Oshkosh.  Wis. 
Dept  K-24. 


WANTED. — Hardy's  Palakona  cane  trout,  salmon, 
rods.  Ideal  star  crimper — twelve.  W.  Griner,  Aldershot, 
Ontario.  3  IT 

HUNTERS. — Simplest,  safest  and  best  smokeless  pow- 
der formula  in  existence  for  two  dollars.  No  dangerous 
acids  or  nitro-glycerine.  Materials  can  be  procured  any- 
where, and  made  at  home.  Price  of  formula  almost  saved 
on  first  pound  of  powder.  Guy  M.  Green,  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  U.  S.  A.  13T. 

FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS 

Medical  Plant  Book  describes  the  200  most  valuable 
roots  and  herbs  used  in  medicine.  How  to  gather.  War 
prices  and  address  of  buyers,  postpaid  only  20  cents. 
Address  Herb  Gardens,  West  Milan,  N.  H. 


GUN  CLUBS. — See  that  your  traps  are  in  good  shape. 
Start  season  right.  Let  us  supply  you  with  Canadian 
Blackbird  targets.  Western  Automatic  and  Bowron. 
Expert  traps  and  parts.    Nelson  Long,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

3  IT 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.   TF 

Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Olivey  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  3  12T 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

f  ET  the  1918,  OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR. 
^  It  tells  when.  We  will  have  "Heatless,  Meatless 
and  Wheatless"  days  this  year.  Let  us  hope  we  will 
have  no  "Eatless"  days.  Fresh  fish  caught  in  local 
waters  will  furnish  food  for  thousands.  The  Old  Fish- 
erman's Calendar  may  save  wasting  your  time  and 
coming  home  "Fishless"  on  many  days.  Send  25c  to- 
day (coin  carefully  wrapped  or  money  order)  to 

OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR 
Box  1444  H   Sta.  Springfield,  Mass. 


MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  mc;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
Of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  .)56,  Oakland,  Calif.  3  IT 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 

A  BARGAIN 

English,  second  hand,  10  bore,  double  barrel,  ham- 
mer gun,  genuine  Damascus  barrels,  beautifully  en- 
graved, selected  English  walnut  stock,  nicely  check- 
red.  Made  forJ.L.  Rawbonc,  of  Toronto.  In  good 
condition.    Cost  $150.00.    Our  price  $40.00 
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by  simply  putting  a  string,  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  cosseau  and  water, 
through  the  former,  and  suspending  it  over 
the  fire,  in  a  few  moments  they  would  have 
had  nil  the  hot  water  they  wanted,  and  the 
cosseau  would  not  even  have  been  scorched. 
The  tea  might  have  tasted  of  the  bark,  which 
some  might  think  an  improvement  in  the 
flavor  of  the  tea;  while  others  might  think 
differently.  Everyone  to  his  taste,  as  Pad- 
dy said,  when  he  kissed  the  cow. 

Some  years  ago  in  company  with  three 
others — one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Robt.  Con- 
nors, ofBathurst,  N.  B.,  a  noted  guide — I 
went  to  cruise  a  lot  of  lumber  land  situated 
on  the  Tabusintac,  N.  B.,  and  one  morning 
we  left  our  stationary  camp,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  camping  out  all  night  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  taking  with  us  only  a  kettle 
to  boil  our  tea  in,  and  a  very  small  frying 
pan  and  sufficient  grub  to  do  us  for  a  day 
or  two.  After  eating  our  lunch,  on  the 
first  cruise,  and  having  a  smoke,  we  went 
out  to  finish  the  day's  work,  when  after 
proceeding  some  little  distance  I  was  startled 
by  hearing  a  yell  from  one  of  the  party  who 
had  charge  of  the  tea  kettle,  who  without 
any  apparent  cause,  gave  a  jump  straight 
up  in  the  air,  clapped  his  hands  together 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  which  would 
not  look  well  in  a  Sunday  school  book.  The 
rest  of  the  party  went  over  and  asked  him 
what  on  earth  was  the  matter,     when  he 


said:* "Boys,  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  haven't  gone 
and  left  the  kettle  where  we  had  lunch!"  This 
put  a  damper  on  all  the  party,  except  our 
guide,  who  said:  "Hold  on  and  fear  not,  for 
at  the  proper  time  I  will  produce  for  you 
enough  hot  water  to  make  all  tne  tea  we 
want,  including  enough  to  wash  the  dishes  or 
scald  a  pig,  if  necessary."  The  rest  of  us 
said  nothing,  until  camping  time  for  the  night 
arrived,  when  after  erecting  a  lean-to  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  Connors  walked  over 
to  a  white  birch  and  stripped  off  a  sheet  of 
bark,  made  a  cosseau,  ran  a  string  through 
it  and  hung  it  from  a  pole  over  the  fire  until 
the  water  had  boiled,  and  then  made  the 
tea.  On  examination  of  the  cosseau  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  burning  about 
it,  though  of  course  the  bottom  was  discolor- 
ed by  the  smoke. 

This  is  a  true  story,  which,  if  anyone  doubts 
it,  can  be  readily  verified  by  Connors,  who 
lives  at  Old  Bathurst  Road,  Bathurst,  X.  B., 
and  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  alive 
except  myself. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  say  that  the 
Tabusintac  is  one  of  the  best  trout  streams 
in  the  province.  It,  as  well  as  Tracadie, 
not  far  therefrom,  is  noted  for  the  excellent 
wild  goose  and  brant  shooting,  which  can  be 
had  there  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
a  licence  to  shoot  such  wild  fowl. 
Henry   B.  Rainsford, 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 


AN  EXCITING  MOOSE  HUNT 


Charley  Dinz,  of  Barrington,  N.  S.,  is  a 
great-  sport  and  moose  hunter.  He  and 
Coley  Blades,  during  an  open  season,  started 
on  a  hunt  about  Lake  Sebim — known  also, 
as  Great  Lakes,  in  Yarmouth  and  Shelburne 
Counties.  Adjoining  a  big  savannah  they 
discovered  a  bull  moose  in  a  spruce  thicket, 
and  Charlie  fired  and  down  fell  his  mooseship. 
Charley  ran  to  cut  his  throat  and  stumbling, 
fell  astride  of  his  neck,  with  his  face  towards 
the  moose's  tail.  He  had  barely  landed 
there,  when  up  jumped  the  moo6e  and  com- 
menced a  run  on  the  savannah,  with  Charley 
holding  on  to  the  horns  ot  the  gae. 

Coley  dared  not  shoot,  for  fear  of  hitting 


Charley,  near  half  a  mile  across  the  savannan 
when  he  suddenly  turned  and  retraced  his 
strides  to  near  the  place  from  where  he  had 
first  started,  Charley  still  holding  on  for 
grim  death.  The  moose  was  now  about  to 
enter  the  thicket,  when  Charley  shouted: 
"Coley,  for  heaven's  sake,  fire,  and  I  will 
jump  off  and  cut  his  throat!"  Coley  took  care- 
ful aim  and  fired  and  down  came  their  game. 
And  Charley,  grasping  his  knife,  leaped  down 
from  his  perch  and  cut  the  gentleman's  throat. 

Can  any  other  moose  hunter's  experience 
eclipse  the  excitable  interest  of  this  true  story 
as  related  by  both  of  the  men  above  mentioned? 
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Find  Out  Why  it  is  the  \4 
Quality  Whisky  of  Canada 


(Special  Stlcckd1 
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We  have  done  our  best  in  the  way  of  advertising  to  make  the 
public  realize  the  superiority  of  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye 
Whisky  but  we  do  not  stop  there.  We  want  them  to  know 
just  why  it  is  The  Whisky  of  Quality,  to  make  them  see 
that  it  must  be  so  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distilled  and 
matured,  which  is  fully  explained  in  our  little  booklet  entitled 
"Facts  About  Pure  Whisky." 

This  book  is  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  If  you  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  our  special  offer,  do  it  now  while  it  is  still 
open  to  you. 


PRICE  LIST— EXPRESS  PREPAID 


6  bots. 
$7.75 


4  bots. 
$5.50 


3  bots. 
$4.50 


1  bot. 

.75 


Gal.  Twol-gal.  10  Gal. 
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Corby's  Special  Selected 

Rye  Whiskey   $13.00 

Corby's  Majestic  Rye 

Whisky   10.75        «».25  4.75  4.00  1.50  5.50 

Corby's  Whisky  Blanc,  full  cases  only  (12  bottles),  $9.50. 
The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  points  east  of  Detroit  River  and  Lake 

Huron. 


$11.50 
10.50 


$52.50 
47.50 


OBTAINABLE  FROM  ANY  FIRST-CLASS  LIQUOR  DEALER,  EXCEPT  THE 
ONE-BOTTLE  LOTS,  WHICH  ARE  SHIPPED  BY  US  ONLY. 


If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer,  advise  us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you 
OUR  PACKAGES  ARE  PLAIN— WITHOUT  ADVERTISING. 
Instructions — Send  us  Express,  Post  Office  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  addressed  to  


H.  CORBY  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  Limited 
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FISHING  will  make  YOU  strong 
just  as  Bombing  makes  the  Soldier  strong 

The  soldier  prepares  to  fight  at  the  front.  He  exercises  until  he  is  as  strong  as  a  bull. 
You  must  prepare  to  fight  just  as  hard  in  business  and  profession.  You  owe  your 
country  a  strong  body,  a  clear  mind  and  a  loyal  heart.  Fishing  exercises  the  same 
muscles  as  bomb  and  grenade  throwing.  When  you  cast  your  bait  away  out  where 
you  have  "seen  signs  of  the  enemy"  you  have  the  same  thrill  that  the  soldier  has 

when  he  hurls  his  bomb  across  "no-man's  land." 

are  famous  all  over  the  world  because  experienced 
fishermen  know  that  they  will  be  more  successful 
and  have  more  pleasure  if  they  have  a  "Bristol"  for 
each  kind  of  fishing.  Prices  range  from  $3.50  to 
$25.00.  You  can  buy  them  in  16,000  stores,  or  if  your  dealer  is  not  anxious  to  serve  you, 
you  can  buy  from  us  by  mail  at  catalogue  prices  plus  a  3  per  cent.  War  Tax.  Send  lor 
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to  compare  with  MEEK.  Any  sport- 
ing goods  dealer  who  has  fine  trade,  will 
tell  you  the  same.  Prices  range  from 
$7.50  up. 
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FOLLOWING  THE  FUR  BEARERS 


BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


THE  Spring  season  of  1917  found 
fewer  boys  and  amateurs  with 
traps  set,  the  five  dollar  license 
keeping  the  honest  lads  at  home,  so  it 
was  mainly  men  well  used  to  the  game 
who  participated.  Your  young  friend 
Laddie  Jr.,  did  not  trap  as  he  did  not 
take  out  a  license.  I  would  like  to 
try  to  teach  the  boys  of  this  great 
"Canada  of  Ours"  not  to  break  this 
law.  True,  no  overseer  may  catch 
you,  and  you  may  make  a  few  dollars 
but  you  will  feel  mean,  and  know 
you  have  done  an  unfair  thing;  and 
all  the  muskrats  and  mink  and 
weasel  that  run  are  not  worth  the 
inside  thought  that  you  are  a  game 
thief. 

We  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  good 
season  for  fur.  All  the  Fall  before  we 
had  seen  the  muskrats  building  big, 
thick,  high  houses.  Great  was  the 
amount  of  marsh  and  wild  rice  one 
couple  cleaned  up  to  procure  enough 
weeds,  wapato  (this  is  the  arrow 
pointed  leafed  water  plant  that 
bears  the  "wild  potato,"  or  "onion" 
as  some  call  the  sweet  little  tubers,) 
great  lily  roots,  wild  celery  plants, 
yellow  water-lily  stems  leaves,  and 
maskinonge  weeds  to  cover  the  sur- 
face for  twenty- five  yards  square  and 
six  feet  deep,  and  to  weigh  easily  half 
a  ton.  In  early  October  they  began 
to  cut  off  or  dig  up  this  mass,  choosing 
a  place  where  the  wind  could  not 
pveep  their  floating  harvest  away, 
ben,  on  some  root,  or  shallow  in  the 
arsh,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  bog  they 


nightly  drew  up  great  mouthfulls  of 
these  floating  masses.  They  start 
late,  when  the  season  is  yet  early, 
but  towards  November  you  can  see 
and  photograph  them  in  the  day- 
time at  the  winter  house  building. 
When  the  solid  mass  is  finished  they 
dive  below  and  rapidly  cut  out  a  hole 
up  to  well  above  the  water  line. 
Here  these  clever  animals  make  a 
rest  shelf  as  level  as  you  could,  a 
shelf  they  can  instantly  dive  from 
for  food  or-when  they  want  to  escape. 
They  do  not  store  up  any  food,  as 
all  the  underwater  haunts  in  the 
great  marsh  are  as  open  to  them  in 
winter  as  they  were  in  summer.  They 
are  vegetable  feeders  but,  in  case  of 
necessity  will  eat  anything  eatable. 
The  first  of  March  came  in  like  a  lamb 
a  great  big  soft  woolly  lamb,  to  find 
not  a  sign  of  open  water  anywhere. 
The  glittering  snow  surface  was  criss- 
crossed with  tracks  and  many  a  tale 
you  could  read  therefrom.  One  set 
of  tiny  straightforward  marks  Laddie 
Jr.  followed  from  the  shore;  where  a 
mole  had  left  the  island.  It  had  made 
a  great  half  circle ;  as  if  trying  to  show 
the  prowling,  hungry  furbearers  just 
where  it  did  live.  At  its  return  it  had 
been  met  and  gobbled  up  by  a  fox,  as 
the  galloping,  slipping  tracks  so  plain- 
ly showed.  Weasels  left  their  run- 
ways clearly  marked.  Mink,  nosing 
along  the  banks  after  mice  left  clearly 
defined  trails,  and  our  old  friend  the 
muskrat  drew  his  long  plough-like 
tail  mark  wherever  he  went. 
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Alas!  many  of  the  jolly  lads,  who 
used  to  trap  a  bit  before  spring  work 
began,  are  chasing,  "somewhere  in 
France,"  the  most  evil  animal  our 
race  has  ever  produced.  Your  old 
friend  Laddie  Sr.  at  this  date,  getting 
his  great  gun,  mightier  than  all  our 
weapons  in  use  around  this  big  hunt- 
ing lake  welded  into  one,  ready  for  the 
attack  at  Vimy  (A  5.9  shell  put  him 
in  "Blighty"  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  so  another  young  trapper  will 
not  hunt  Rice  Lakes  shores  for  some 
time — curse  the  fool  Emperor  and  his 
wild  ambitions).  Some  of  the  boys 
from  the  farms  along  the  Otonabee 
have  made  the  great  sacrifice  for  you 


Nature  kept  the  lake  and  marsh  and 
river  sealed  tight  nearly  all  the 
month  of  March,  so  there  was  a  long 
wait  ahead  for  these  over-ready 
trappers.  "Splash"  went  the  rumb- 
ling canoe  into  a  crack  just  after  I 
had  pictured  them.  Now  the  long 
paddlelike  ice  chisels  become  pad- 
dles in  reality  and  away  the  canoe 
sped  along  the  opening  in  the  ice. 
We  watched  them  push  it  out  on  the 
next  solid  lip  and  chisel  away  off  for 
the  West  mouth  of  the  Otonabee 
river.  By  the  first  of  April  it  was  a 
busy  scene,  every  trapper  was  out  the 
first  peep  of  light  to  see  "what 
luck."    Great  Blue  Herons,  black- 


The  Trappers  standing  erect  pushing  the  canoe  with  ice  chisels 


and  me.  No  wonder  I  ask  you  all  to 
keep  the  laws,  it  is  not  much  we 
sorrowing  folks  who  are  left  behind 
can  do. 

"Rumble!         rumble!   What's 

coming?  Thunder?"  asked  Laddie 
Jr.  No,  just  two  early  trappers 
standing  erect  in  their  canoe  and 
pushing  the  craft  on  its  steelshod 
runners  over  the  ice.  This  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  March.  On  the 
first  many  of  the  trappers  had  adopt- 
ed the  method  of  placing  out  unset 
traps  on  the  snow  and  ice  to  claim  the 
places  where  they  wanted  to  set  them. 
This  strong  rivalry  only  takes  place 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  etc.,  where  the 
trappers  crowd  close  to  one  another. 
They  had  lots  of  time!   Old  Mother 


birds,  robins,  bluebirds,  hawks,  ducks, 
snipe  and  plover  were  passing  north 
in  the  great  migration,  and  they  were 
lucky  if  they  passed  unscathed,  for 
these  seemingly  quiet,  safe  marshes 
held  fully  an  hundred  traps  to  the 
acre.  Every  root,  log,  bog  and 
bunch  of  grass  contained  a  trap  and 
the  things  a  trapper  may  get  are 
manifold.  Poor  wee  wrens  and  mice 
as  well  get  caught.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the 
migration  perish  miserably  in  the 
long  flight  upwards  across  the  con- 
tinent, nor  can  I  at  present  see  a 
remedy.  All  the  "Kill-em-quick" 
traps  will  only  make  it  worse,  as  the 
honest  trapper  always  releases  the 
bird;  unless  it  is  fatally  injured,  (we 
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often  amputate  a  broken  leg  and  I 
think  I  have  killed  in  the  fall  the 
same  wild  duck  I  have  liberated  in 
the  spring.  I  do  not  see  any 
salvation  in  the  "box"  traps.  They 
too  kill  instantly,  if  a  box  trap  could 
be  used  that  captured  the  whole  bird 
or  animal  alive,  uninjured,  it  would 
solve  the  question,  but  the  very  bulk 
of  the  thing  would  prevent  its  com- 
mon use.  I  do  trust  the  trappers  will 
be  very  fair  and  generous  in  the 
liberating  of  all  things  unfairly  caught 
that*  are  not  furbearers;  otherwise 
they  will  bring  in  a  closed  season  for 
us  all. 

Our  temptation  to  trap  was  ex- 
cessive. Just  as  if  they  had  known 
they  were  safe  and  we  were  unlicensed 
a  family  of  musk  rats  built  their  wint- 
er home  in  our  little  camp  wharf,  and 
all  the  time  we  were  photographing; 
and  making  notes  in  the  spring  they 
swam  about  in  full  sight  of  us,  re- 
joicing in  their  liberty.  Finally  two 
of  the  passing  trappers  caught  the 
poor  things. 

The  foxes  had  by  now  ceased  run- 
ning on  the  ice.  I  think  they,  as  well 
as  the  mink,  are  increasing  again,  so 
many  good  young  trappers  are  abroad 
and  the  muskrats  had  not  been 
"trapped  out"  on  account  of  poor 
low  water  conditions  the  spring  be- 
fore. Now  the  scores  began  to  run 
high,  a  man  with  over  200  traps  out 
scoring  in  a  night.  The  camps  were 
busy  places.  Did  you  ever  try 
pushing,  paddling,  carrying  a  canoe 
over  a  square  mile  or  two  of  marsh  to 
visit,  before  the  morning  was  half 
gone,  all  your  traps,  each  muskrat 
taken  adding  a  couple  of  pounds 
weight  to  an  already  overheavy  canoe, 
a  cold  hard  wind  and  drifting  snow 
and  canoe-cutting  ice  all  adding  to 
the  hardships;  then  when  you  arrive 
back  at  camp  a  hurried  dinner  must 
he  prepared  and  then — Oh!  then, 
fifty  cold  wet  animals  are  there  to 
skin.  No  sooner  is  this  done  than  the 
skimming  ice  warns  you  to  take  an 
evening  paddle.  It  may  be  afoot  if 
the  temperature  has  dropped  suffi- 
ciently, then  back  you  come  and  you 
drop  into  the  bunk,  and  that  measly 
little  alarm  clock  buzzes  just  as  you 
seem  to  be  nicely  getting  to  sleep— 


and  you  have  the  programme  to  do 
all  over  again. 

The  long  cold  winter  had  made  the 
furs  prime,  and  the  prices  were  good, 
and  the  buyers  did  the  sensible  thing 
and  sent  their  men  here  to  buy.  If 
the  buyer  comes  he  grades  them  all 
at  one  price,  the  highest  paid,  as  we 
all  know  that  except  in  the  case  of 
amateur  skinning,  or  the  few  kittens 
caught  the  pelts  of  muskrats- spring 
caught  dozen  by  dozen,  and  hundred 
by  hundred,  are  fairly  similar  in  size 
quality  and  value  but — if  you  send 
this  same  pack  of  pelts  to  some  of  the 
buyers'  home  offices  they  will  be 
graded  down  to  a  lower  price — I  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

Now  came  a  sudden  "freeze  up" 
and  all  the  migration  turned  south 
again  and  sought  our  open  water 
places.  It  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and 
beauty.  Bluebills  and  Redheads  and 
Canvas-backs,  Ruddies  and  Surf- 
ducks  and  Whistlers,  Pintails  and 
Widgeon,  Teal  and  Woodducks  and 
Hooded  Mergansers  and  lordly  Mal- 
lards, all  swooped  and  curved  and 
settled  and  splashed  into  the  still 
open  places  in  old  Rice  Lake  and  its 
marshes.  It  was  indeed  goodly  to 
lie  at  night  and  hear  the  chorus  of  this 
huge  mass. 

"Quack.  Quack!  Quack!"  went 
the  old  Black  Duck. 

"Kla-how-yah"  called  the  Coween. 

"Pur-rit,  quack,  pur-rit"  went  the 
Bluebills. 

"Ki-yack"  screeched  the  big  Red- 
heads and  Canvas-backs — all  this 
amid  a  regular  murmuring  of  quacks 
and  gull's  cries  and  loons'  wild  calls — 
indeed  our  wild  farmyard  was  well 
filled  this  night. 

The  mighty  conflict  between  the 
sun  and  the  wind  and  the  current  on 
one  side  and  the  strong  body  of  ice 
on  the  other  went  on  day  and  night. 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  April  and, 
excepting  the  long  cracks  stretching 
out  into  midlake  from  the  two  river's 
mouths;  and  bodies  of  shore  water 
around  the  islands,  the  ice  still  held — 
held  under  the  fury  of  a  three  days' 
Northwester — held  under  rain  and 
strong  Sou'easters.  The  trappers 
were  having  hard  work  now  in  cross- 
ing bays  and  narrow  places,  as  one 
could  never  tell  whether  it  was  a 
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paddle  or  a  bath  he  went  out  for. 
One  chap,  serve  him  right  too,  seeing 
a  big  maskinonge  slowly  finning  his 
way  into  the  marshy  channel  to 
observe  if  the  weather  conditions  were 
getting  right  for  bringing  his  mate  in 
to  spawn,  made  a  terrific  "whack"  at 
Mr.  Fish.  So  strongly  did  he  hit  that 
he  followed  the  paddle,  and  the  canoe 
hurriedly  backed  off  the  ice,  and  our 
would-be-lawbreaker  had  an  im- 
promptu bath.  The  few  unfair  men 
who  will  take  a  fish  in  the  late  trap- 
ping season  constitute  another  reason 
why  the  Department  should  make 
closer  trapping  laws.  It  is  well  for  us 
all  to  remember  that  if  we  want  the 


buried.  This  would  prevent  a  trap- 
per using  his  own  camp  again,  even 
if  the  owner  of  the  land  would  allow 
him  to  do  so.  Here  is  the  last  hint  I 
would  give  my  fellow-trappers.  Re- 
member someone  owns  the  land  you 
are  using,  do  not  cut  trees,  do  not 
remove  signs  against  trespassing,  and 
do  bury  the  bodies  of  your  catch,  or 
the  time  will  come  when  camping 
grounds  will  be  scarce  places. 

Now  picture  to  yourself  these  long 
stretches  of  marsh  and  drowned  land 
deserted  by  the  busy  trappers. 
Laddie  Jr.  and  I  had  the  whole 
stretch  to  ourselves  for  the  balance 
of  April  and  May  and  June.  Enough 


Here  the  canoe  held  three  whether  pushed  over  the  surface  of  the  rotting  ice  or 

paddled  over  the  cracks. 


trapping  closed  down  more  and  more 
we  know  just  how  to  bring  that  un- 
fortunate thing  to  pass — and  that  is 
by  breaking  the  good  laws  we  are  now 
under. 

On  Monday  April  the  sixteenth  the 
good  old  lake  finally  showed  its  blue 
water,  and  the  trappers  could  be  seen 
sailing  and  paddling  down  to  Hia- 
watha to  meet  the  buyers,  and  dis- 
pose of  their  catch.  Some  men  had 
over  four  hundred  muskrat  skins, 
A  few  had  mink  and  weasels  and  an 
odd  fox  skin  with  a  few  winter  caught 
skunk  comprising  a  good  season's 
bag.  Nearly  all  the  men  had  acted 
fairly  and  the  laws  had  been  well  ob- 
served. In  a  very  few  cases  the  bod- 
ies of  the  muskrats  had  not  been 


muskrats  had  been  left  for  breeding 
and  the  females  were  everywhere 
busy  fixing  up  the  old  houses  or 
building  new  Spring  homes. 

"Oh  come  and  see  the  mouse,  it's 
blind,  see  its  pink  toes  and  great  big 
feet!  Do  hurry  please"  called  Laddie 
Jr.  across  the  bog. 

I  came  along  to  where  his  call  led 
me,  and  found  a  muskrat  house  torn 
open  by  fox  or  mink,  and  only  one  of 
the  youngsters  left  feebly  sprawling 
and  mewing  in  the  bright  April  sun- 
light. It  was  a  pretty  silky  little 
thing,  very  awkward,  but  as  soft  as 
my  lady's  glove.  It  suffered  me  to 
take  it  up  and  stroke  the  wee  warm 
head  and  then  I  laid  it  back  in  the 
despoiled  nest  and  pictured  it  for  our 
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readers.  I  well  knew  all  this  time  that  eyes  of  the  mother  could  see  nothing 

the  anxious  mother  was  watching  us  save  a  small  shining  lens.  Unfor- 

through  the  dried  flags,  indeed  I  tunately  this  looks  much  like  a  big 

heard  her  splash  more  than  once,  so,  eye  and  has  lost  me  many  a  good 

after  we  were  through  with  her  off-  picture.    Then  we  hid  in  the  bog. 

spring  we  set  the  camera  on  the  bog  Laddie  Jr.  pinched  me  in  his  enthus- 


Muskrat  emerging  from  the  river. 


Baby  muskrat  on  floor  of  nest  of  opened  house 


near  the  house,  just  aimed  at  the  log  iasm  as  the  muskrat  emerged  and 

she  usually  climbed  out  upon,  then  climbed  out  almost  on  to  the  log. 

«re  attached  a  long  fishing  line  to  the  My  "OH",  (as  the  boy's  pinch  had 

action,  firmly  staked  the  camera  and  had  really  too  much  enthusiasm  in  it 

covered  it  with  oilskin,  and  then  with  caused  her  to  splash  swiftly  down 

weeds  and  flags,  until  even  the  bright  below.    Within  ten  minutes  she  was 
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nosing  along  the  bog  again.  Down  she 
dived  and  up  she  came  right  beside 
the  log  on  to  which  she  rapidly 
crawled,  and  settled  herself  for  a 
steady  search  of  that  suspicious  glit- 
tering object  and  the  crackling  noises 
in  the  dry  bog. 

"Clang" — went  the  camera  and 
'you  can  see  what  she  looked  like 


sitting  there.  It  took  her  fully  an 
hour  (and  caused  us  a  body  full  of 
crouching  pains)  to  approach  her 
nest,  and  lift  the  youngster  out  with 
her  teeth.  Holding  it  by  the  loose 
skin  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  in  she 
splashed  and  swam  away  above 
water  with  her  precious  baby. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  WOLF  PACK 

A.  W.  Peck 


IT  was  Easter  Day  in  the  year 
1899,  and  Weyburn  was  a  little 
slower  than  usual  in  opening  up 
its  front  doors  to  the  warm  south 
breeze,  which  spoke  strongly  of  the 
coming  summer,  and  made  the  farm- 
ers itch  to  start  the  seeders  going 
over  the  land,  but  in  the  C.P.R.  yard 
two  wide  awake  young  men  opened 
the  doors  of  their  cars  at  the  first 
burst  of  sunlight  and  stood  filling 
their  lungs  with  deep  breaths  of  the 
fresh  morning  air,  while  they  survey- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  broad  level 
prairie  which  lay  south  of  Weyburn, 
through  which  the  Souris  River  winds 
south  and  eastward. 

The  two  boys,  Joe  and  Fred  Simp- 
son, were  straight,  well  built  lads 
from  Ontario.  Their  father,  who  the 
year  before  had  taken  a  trip  through 
the  Western  Provinces,  finding  the 
Weyburn  District  a  good  place  in 
which  to  settle,  had  taken  up  a  home- 
stead for  himself  and  two  sons  and 
returned  home.  During  the  winter, 
they  made  their  preparations  for 
moving  West.  When  Spring  came, 
they  loaded  two  cars  with  their  stock, 
machinery  and  household  effects,  Mr. 
Simpson  having  gone  ahead  to  ar- 
range the  buildings  etc.,  preparatory 
to  the  arrival  of  the  two  lads  who 
followed  with  the  cars. 

They  had  now  been  eight  days  on 
the  road  and  although  each  day  pass- 
ed swiftly  as  the  boys  took  in  the- 
ever  changing  scenes,  viewing  with 
interest  the  many  towns  they  passed 
through,  still,  eight  days  is  a  long 
time  to  spend  on  a  train  in  a  box  car, 


and  the  boys  were  getting  heartily 
tired  of  it. 

Beside  the  other  stock  in  the  cars, 
each  boy  had  a  dog  which  he  kept 
tied  to  the  frame  of  the  door  by  a 
chain.  Joe  had  with  him  a  small 
red  spaniel  which  seemed  to  be  all 
ears,  while  Fred  had  a  great  Irish 
wolf  hound  which  he  called  Caesar, 
because  he  said  that  like  Caesar, 
he  came,  he  saw  and  he  conquered. 

Boys,  do  not  spend  much  time  in 
viewing  the  landscape,  so  after  pass- 
ing a  fewr  comments  on  the  view  be- 
fore them  they  unfastened  the  dogs 
and  leading  them  by  the  chains, 
started  to  explore  the  town. 

Weyburn  was  not  then  a  city  of 
fine  dwellings  and  stores  as  it  is 
now,  it  was  only  in  its  infancy.  On 
crossing  the  tracks,  the  boys  almost 
stuck  in  the  mud  in  Railroad  Street 
which  street  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
in  order  to  reach  the  board  walk  on 
Main  Street.  These  two  streets  with 
their  frame  stores  and  two  hotels 
made  up  the  town,  not  counting  the, 
few  small  residences  which  were 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
prairie  nor  the  two  elevators,  fore- 
runners of  the  long  array  which  now 
grace  the  site,  a  symbol  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  surrounding  country. 

Dogs  of  all  descriptions  met  them 
on  every  hand,  but  after  a  brief  show 
of  courage,  a  rumbling  growl  and  a 
show  of  teeth  from  Caesar  sent  them 
off  with  their  tails  between  their 
legs  leaving  the  walk  free  to  the  boys 
save  for  a  few  homeseekers  like  them- 
selves and  a  train-man  or  so,  for  on  , 
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this  holiday,  the  Weyburnites  were 
not  bestirring  themselves  unseemly. 

Soon  the  exercise  in  the  brisk 
morning  air  served  as  a  sharp  re- 
minder that  the  travellers  must  eat 
and  thejjoys  thus  reminded,  retraced 
their  steps  and  began  preparations 
for  a  hearty  breakfast,  Fred  playing 
the  part  of  cook  while  Joe  fed  the 
stock. 

Not  long  after  this  an  engine  back- 
ed down  to  the  train  and  after  a  little 
switching,  started  the  boys  on  the 
last  stage  of  their  journey  which  was 
to  end  at  a  small  place  called  Midale, 
about  27  miles  southeast  of  Weyburn. 

It  was  one  of  those  fine  bright 
mornings  so  frequent  in  Saskatchewan 
in  the  Spring,  when  afar  off  the  prairie 
seems  to  stop  at  the  edge  of  a  great 
lake  bordered  with  trees  and  any 
building  in  the  distance  will  stand 
out  twice  its  actual  height,  often 
apparently  detaching  itself  altogether 
from  the  ground  to  float  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  so  peculiar  is  the  effect 
of  these  mirages  that  a  building  will 
reproduce  itself  in  every  particular, 
the  reproduction  standing  out  dis- 
tinctly above  the  other.  The  boys 
stood  in  the  open  door  of  their  car 
watching  the  effects  of  this  mirage 
and  taking  into  account  the  various 
changes  in  the  country  through  which 
they  were  travelling,  interested,  as 
one  would  be  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding their  future  home.  (This 
country  was  not  all  level  prairie  as 
many  Easterners  understand,  but  in 
a  more  or  less  degree  was  rolling  all 
the  way  South  of  Weyburn).  They 
had  gone  perhaps  fifteen  miles  and 
were  between  where  now  is  the  town 
of  Ralph  and  Halbrite,  when  Caesar, 
who  was  standing  beside  Fred,  hap- 
pened to  spy  a  gopher  running  along 
the  track  toward  its  hole.  The  dog, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
squirrel,  sprang  out  of  the  doorway 
after  it,  but  before  reaching  the 
ground  came  to  the  end  of  his  chain 
with  a  jerk,  and  would  have  been 
pulled  under  the  car,  but  that  the 
chain  broke,  sending  the  dog  head 
over  heels  into  the  ditch.  For  a 
second  the  dog  lay  stunned,  then 
slowly  rising  to  his  feet  looked  after 
the  disappearing  train,  but  like  his 
namesake,  after  once  beginning  to  do 


a  thing  he  would  not  turn  back,  so 
turning  about  he  started  after  the 
gopher  and  chased  it  to  its  hole. 

Fred,  in  the  meantime  tried  by 
motions  and  whistles  to  get  the  dog 
to  follow,  but  a  bend  in  the  road  soon 
hid  him  from  sight,  leaving  Fred 
with  only  a  piece  of  a  chain  and  past 
memories  to  make  up  for  his  lost  pet. 

The  train  pulled  on  to  Midale 
where  the  cars  were  switched  off  and 
the  boy's  father  met  them.  They 
commenced  unloading  the  stock  and 
other  contents  of  the  cars  at  once, 
and  after  the  horses  and  wagons  were 
unshipped  and  loaded  up,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  drive  to  their  homesteads 
which  lay  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  the  town. 

Now  the  boys  got  their  first  real 
glimpse  of  the  prairie  and  prairie 
ways  as  they  travelled  over  the  trails 
south  of  the  town.  Midale  itself 
was  then  made  up  of  two  general 
stores,  a  livery  stable,  a  hotel  and 
an  elevator  in  course  of  construction, 
while  the  station  was  an  old  box  car 
drawn  to  one  side  of  the  track,  rough- 
ly fitted  up  inside,  in  fact  the  town 
was  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  other 
towns  just  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  West,  all  built 
on  the  same  lines,  so  that  when  you 
see  one  you  see  them  all.  All  build- 
ings except  the  elevator  were  on  the 
south  side  of  the  track  and  the  trail 
ran  away  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
winding  around  sloughs  and  knolls 
like  a  stream  following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  country  broken  up  at 
that  time  thus  making  it  unnecessary 
to  follow  the  road  allowance.  Here 
and  there  could  be  seen  a  patch  of 
plowing  or  stubble  near  which  had 
been  raised  a  settler's  shack  with 
stables. 

Everything  was  interesting  to  the 
boys.  The  gophers  running  about 
in  and  out  of  their  holes  or  standing 
like  sentinels  beside  them,  were  of 
unceasing  interest  to  Joe  and  Fred, 
while  Sport,  the  spaniel  never  be- 
came discouraged  at  finding  his  vic- 
tims disappear  into  the  ground,  but 
was  ever  ready  to  renew  the  chase. 

Once  after  passing  a  thick  clump 
of  wolf-willow  bushes  they  came  upon 
a  badger  sunning  himself  at  the  mouth 
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of  his  den  and  were  surprised  at  the 
extraordinary'  resemblance  it  had  to 
a  coon.  At  every  slough  they  would 
see  wild  ducks  which  were  so  tame 
they  would  simply  swim  to  the  other 
side  as  the  boys  passed.  Once  they 
scared  up  a  covey  of  grouse,  again, 
shortly  after  Sport  almost  ran  over 
a  Jack  rabbit  which  sprang  up  and 
with  great  leaps  soon  disappeared 
into  the  distance  leaving  a  very  much 
disgusted  dog  behind.  All  this  made 
the  boys'  hands  itch  for  their  guns 
which  had  not  yet  been  unpacked 
but  they  exulted  together  in  antici- 
pation of  the  fine  sport  they  would 
have  in  the  future.  So  interested 
were  they  in  the  animal  and  bird 
life  as  well  as  the  plant  life  all  new 
and  strange  and  the  views  surround- 
ing each  successive  rise  in  the  slightly 
rolling  country,  the  time  and  dis- 
tance passed  quickly.  It  seemed  but 
a  short  time  before,  having  covered 
ten  miles  of  their  journey,  they  saw 
below  them,  a  large  valley,  and  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  they 
stood  could  be  seen  a  chain  of  lakes, 
some  large,  some  small,  stretching 
;away  on  either  side  of  them. 

They  passed  down  the  trail  into 
the  valley  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  crossed  over  between 
two  lakes,  going  up  again  they  reach- 
ed a  ridge  of  land  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide  separating  the  valley  of 
the  head  lakes  from  another  valley 
through  which  the  Souris  River  winds 
its  way.  This  valley  was  about  half 
a  mile  wide.  Descending  into  it  they 
crossed  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge 
which  had  just  been  built  and  once 
more  ascended  to  the  plateau,  driving 
three  miles  westward  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  located  three 
fine  quarters  which  were  level  and 
practically  all  of  which  could  be 
worked.  During  the  short  time  he 
had  preceded  the  boys,  he  had  erected 
a  small  shack  for  themselves  and  a 
temporary  stable  for  the  horses,  so 
that  all  were  soon  comfortably  housed 
and  fed,  the  boys  somewhat  exhausted 
from  the  exciting  trip,  were  soon 
asleep  and  the  only  sounds  to  be 
heard  were  the  occasional  cry  of  the 
coyote  and  the  soft  rustle  of  the  wind 
through  the  prairie  I  grass. 


Early  the  next  morning  the  boys 
set  off  again  for  a  tour,  Joe  proceeding 
up  the  line  on  horse-back  to  find 
some  trace  of  his  dog.  He  was  forced 
to  return,  however,  unable  to  find 
Caesar  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
boys  were  too  busy  helping  their 
father  build,  and  break  up  prairie 
to  have  much  time  for  sport,  so  Jack 
did  not  miss  Caesar  as  he  otherwise 
would,  but  sometimes,  when  early  in 
the  morning  or  as  dusk  settled,  in 
the  evening  while  he  listened  to  the 
yip  yip  yip  chiewow  of  the  coyote 
he  was  seized  with  a  longing  for  the 
big  dog. 

One  and  a  half  years  passed.  Mr. 
Simpson  and  sons  had  broken  up 
their  land  and  had  taken  off  a  good 
crop  the  fall  before  realizing  enough 
ready  cash  for  a  good  investment  in 
sheep,  there  being  almost  unlimited 
range  for  their  pasture.  They  had 
deferred  purchasing  any  so  far,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  coy- 
otes which  infested  that  district, 
lurking  amongst  the  hills  and  in  the 
bushes  along  the  river.  There  had 
been  reported  from  a  district  a  little 
to  the  West  of  them  that  there  was 
a  pack  of  unusually  large  and  fierce 
wolves  which  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a*great  wolf  who,  unlike  the 
prairie  wolves,  would  gather  a  pack 
of  two  score  wolves  or  more  and 
with  this  following  would  raid  the 
farm  yards  and  sheep  pens  of  the 
scattered  farmers,  killing  great  num- 
bers of  fowl  and  sheep,  sometimes, 
even  tearing  down  cattle,  causing  3 
the  farmers  in  that,  and  surrounding 
districts  to  decide  to  follow  up  and 
exterminate  as  many  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  following  winter,  thus  the 
decision  of  the  Simpsons  to  wait 
until  spring  before  purchasing  sheep, 
when  i^  was  hoped  the  country  would 
be  freed  from  the  maruaders. 

During  the  winter  months,  the 
boys  with  some  of  their  neighbors 
who  owned  several  grey  hounds, 
would  strike  off  over  the  hills  on 
their  ponies,  scattering  out  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  It  was  seldom 
long  before  one  of  them  would  start 
up  a  wolf,  then  the  grey  hounds 
(which  run  by  sight)  would  be  sent 
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after  them,  and  many  a  long  and 
tiresome  run  the  wolves  would  give, 
dodging  in  and  out  of  hollows  and 
around  clumps  of  bushes,  causing 
the  dogs  to  often  lose  their  quarry 
until  the  men  would  start  him  up 
again  out  of  his  hiding  place.  The 
prairie  wolf,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  cour- 
ageous or  fierce  fighter,  but  when 
covered  will  put  up  a  very  lively 
scrap.  At  such  times  the  dogs  would 
seldom  get  off  without  some  scars 
to  remind  them  of  the  fray.  In  a 
few  isolated  cases  a  wrolf  unexpectedly 
turned  on  its  pursuers  killing  or  maim- 
ing one  of  the" dogs  putting  the  others 
to  flight,  when,  however,  (as  was 
sometimes  the  case)  numbers  pre- 
vailed, the  wolfs  hide  was  carried 
home  in  triumph. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  hunting 
trips  that  the  boys  ran  across  a  num- 
ber of  tracks  of  unusual  size.  Re- 
membering the  report  concerning  the 
pack  of  large  wolves  and  feeling  sure 
they  were  on  the  track  of  some  of 
them  they  called  in  their  comrades 
and  followed  up  the  trail  at  full  speed. 
For  several  hours  it  wound  in  and 
out  among  the  hills  at  times  striking 
the  river  bottom.  It  was  just  as 
they  were  loping  the  edge  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  river  for  the  third 
time  that  they  caught  sight  of  a 
number  of  dark  moving  objects  far 
ahead  on  the  white  snow  of  the  river 
bottom,  no  sooner  discovered  than 
they  disappeared  around  a  bend. 
The  hunters  leaving  the  track,  struck 
across  the  hills  to  cut  them  off.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  plunging 
through  the  deep  snow  of  the  gullies 
and  up  over  the  wind  swept  hills, 
they  came  again  to  the  river,  peering 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  they  could 
see,  running  slowly  along,  seven 
wolves  headed  by  a  great  short  haired 
wolf  about  one  third  larger  than 
any  of  those  that  followed  him  in  a 
string,  each  one  stepping  in  his  pre- 
decessor's tracks.  The  hunters  had 
with  them  ten  grey  hounds  in  all, 
these  they  let  loose  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  wolves.  With 
long  leaps  the  hounds  streamed  down 
the  hillside  and  an  exciting  chase 
ensued. 

The  big  leader  of  the  pack,  on  see- 
ng  his  pursuers,  swerved  to  the  left, 


followed  by  the  other  wolves  and 
became  hidden  in  the  bush  along  the 
course  of  the  river.  Not  knowing 
which  way  the  wolves  headed,  the 
boys  decided  to  separate.  Joe,  with 
most  of  the  other  boys  followed  the 
hounds,  while  the  rest  were  stationed 
at  different  points  of  vantage  where 
it  was  possible  the  wolves  might  pass. 
Fred  took  his  stand  at  a  point 
along  the  river  where  a  big 
ravine  led  into  it  from  the  South. 

When  the  wolves  struck  into  the 
river  bed  the  dogs  lost  sight  of  them, 
and  were  at  a  loss  which  way  to  con- 
tinue, running  aimlessly  about,  until 
Joe  and  the  others  took  up  the  trail 
the  wolves  had  left  in  the  snow.  For 
a  mile  they  followed  the  windings  of 
the  river  then  struck  into  the  large 
ravine  which  led  into  it  from  the 
south.  After  following  this  about 
two  miles  farther  they  ascended  to 
the  plateau  and  struck  back  again 
parallel  with  the  river. 

The  boys  followed  but  the  dogs  had 
followed  the  trail  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  and  were  close  upon  the  pack 
when  it  took  to  the  level  land,  then 
the  hounds  catching  sight  of  their 
quarry,  with  prodigious  leaps  rapidly 
gained  upon  the  wolves  and  before 
a  mile  was  covered  had  caught  up 
to  the  rear  wolf,  the  pack  having 
strung  out  in  a  long  line,  the  leader 
far  to  the  front  and  running  easy. 
The  last  wolf  was  smaller  than  the 
rest  and  fell  behind.  As  the  hounds 
closed  in,  it  gave  a  yelp  of  terror. 
At  this  call  from  one  of  his  pack,  the 
leader  turned  with  a  fierce  low  growl 
and  charged  back  on  the  hounds  as 
he  came,  the  remainder  of  the  pack 
turned  with  him  so  that  it  seemed  but 
a  twinkling  till  the  hounds  and  wolves 
were  locked  in  a  death  struggle. 
With  a  strange  courage  the  wolves 
bore  down  upon  the  hounds  with  a 
mixture  of  growls  and  yelps. 

Though  the  hounds  were  the  most 
numerous,  so  unexpected  and  fierce 
was  the  rush  of  the  wolf  pack  that 
some  were  borne  off  their  feet  and 
killed  outright  in  the  first  rush.  The 
wolf  leader  seemed  to  be  everywhere, 
leaving  a  trail  of  wounds  behind  and 
so  ably  was  he  seconded  by  the  pack 
that  before  the  boys  were  able  to 
get  half  way  to  the  scene  of  strife 
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the  hounds  turned  and  ran,  bleeding 
and  beaten,  but  not  all  of  them  for 
three  lay  dying  with  their  throats 
ripped  open  by  the  sharp  fangs  of 
the  wolves,  their  blood  crimsoning 
the  white  snow,  while  all  of  those 
who  got  away  bore  some  wound  as 
a  mark  of  the  fierce  encounter,  nor 
did  the  wolves  get  off  lightly  for 
when  they  turned  to  resume  their 
flight  they  left  two  of  their  number 
still  and  motionless  while  another 
followed  off  on  three  legs  and  by  the 
trail  of  blood  which  followed  them, 
others  had  received  severe  wounds. 

Quickly  the  boys  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  After  seeing 
that  there  was  no  help  for  the  dying 
hounds  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  dead  wolves.  One  was  the 
small  wolf  at  the  end  of  the  pack,  a 
regular  prairie  wolf  but  the  other 
was  a  third  larger  with  shorter  hair 
and  heavier  shoulder  and  head.  The 
boys  had  never  seen  a  wolf  like  this 
before  and  were  convinced  that  they 
had  run  across  the  now  celebrated 
pack  which  had  done  so  much  damage 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Great 
was  their  excitement  as  they  hurriedly 
skinned  the  wolves,  temporarily  doc- 
tored the  wounds  of  the  dogs  and 
once  more  took  up  the  trail  of  the 
wolves. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place, 
Fred  was  keeping  watch  at  the  end 
of  the  ravine.  At  first  he  stood 
quietly  behind  a  bush  from  which 
vantage  point  he  could  see  up  and 
down  the  river  also  up  the  ravine  a 
short  distance,  but  the  day  was  cold 
and  a  steady  wind  was  blowing  so 
that  he  soon  became  chilled  and 
began  to  walk  forward  and  back  on 
the  level  bed  of  the  river  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  In 
this  way  he  managed  to  keep  him- 
self warm. 

A  half  an  hour  had  passed.  Fred 
was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
wolves  had  gone  on  up  the  river  and 
had  ceased  to  be  vigilent.  Still  slow- 
ly walking  his  beat  he  had  returned 
about  half  way  to  his  vantage  post 
when  from  behind  a  thick  bush  he 
saw  an  animal  emerge  from  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine  into  the  river. 
This  one  was  followed  by  another, 
and  still  another  until  five  wolves 


had  gathered  together.  They  were 
large  fierce  looking  animals  and  plain- 
ly showed  by  their  bloody  heads  and 
necks  that  they  had  just  had  a  fierce 
fight. 

Fred  stood  perfectly  still  while  the 
wolves  appeared  and  slowly  advanced 
toward  him.  When  they  were  about 
five  yards  from  him  they  stopped  and 
began  to  lick  their  wounds  making 
whimpering  noises  like  a  dog.  As 
Fred  scrutinized  them  closely  he  saw 
to  his  surprise  that  the  leader  had  a 
leather  collar  around  his  neck  and 
as  he  turned  and  faced  Fred  squarely 
he  recognized  to  his  intense  surprise, 
his  long  lost  pet  Caesar. 

For  a  moment  Fred  was  slightly 
bewildered  by  the  discovery,  then 
he  decided  that  if  it  was  possible  to 
win  the  dog  back  from  his  wild  ways, 
as  he  had  read  about  it  being  done 
in  books,  he  would  do  so.  He  quietly 
laid  down  his  gun,  and  standing  erect 
whistled  softly.  Instantly  every  ani- 
mal sprang  to  its  feet,  with  every 
sense  strained,  nose  quivering,  eyes 
searching  and  ears  pointed  in  his 
direction.  Quietly  he  stepped  from 
behind  the  bush  and  as  the  animals 
stood  still  a  moment  in  surprise  be- 
fore turning  to  flee,  he  said  in  ord- 
inary tones,  "Caesar,  come  here." 

The  old  dog  shivered  as  if  with 
fear  and*as  the  rest  turned  to  flee  he 
turned  also  though  more  slowly, 
when  again  more  sharply  Fred  said, 
"Here  Caesar  here."  The  dog  stop- 
ped, turned  slowly  and  squatted 
down  facing  Fred,  in  readiness  for  a 
spring.  His  lip  was  lifted  in  a  snarl, 
his  eyes  blazed  but  still  had  a  be- 
wildered look  in  them.  Slowly  Fred 
advanced,  at  the  same  time  talking 
quietly  without  any  show  of  fear, 
and  stooping  over  patted  Caesar  on 
the  head.  The  dog  growled  but  did 
not  move  while  Fred  continued  to 
pat  him,  until  at  length  he  arose 
and  began  to  sniff  Fred's  clothes. 
Slowrly  but  surely,  his  instinct  told 
him  he  was  with  his  master,  and  as 
the  fierce  light  died  away  in  his  eyes, 
the  great  dog  arose  (even  as  he  had 
often  done  in  play  before)  and  placing 
his  paws  on  Fred's  shoulders  licked 
him  in  the  face.  Fred  said,  "Good 
old  Caesar,"  and  the  dog  with  a  low 
whine  of  satisfaction  lay  down  at  his 
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feet  and  began  to  lick  his  wounds. 
Fred  had  once  more  regained  his  pet. 

The  four  wolves  had  rushed  off  up 
the  river  but  had  not  gone  far  when 
they  met  two  of  the  boys  coming 
down,  who  had  been  posted  above. 
The  boys  shot  and  one  of  the  wolves 
fell  while  the  others  turned  and  fled, 
once  more  returning  up  the  ravine 
whence  they  had  come.  They  had 
not  proceeded  far  up  this  ravine 
when  they  heard  Joe  and  his  com- 
panions coming,  so  they  retreated  to 
the  river  and  wild  with  fear  of  the 
men  and  dogs  so  close  behind  them, 
rushed  down  toward  Fred  and  Caesar. 

With  great  swift  bounds  the  dog- 
wolves  came  on,  and  had  almost 
reached  Fred  before  a  growl  from 
Caesar  called  Fred's  attention  to 
them.  Fred  stood  directly  in  their 
path  and  grabbed  quickly  for  his 
gun,  but  before  he  could  use  it  the 
fear-maddened  wolves  were  upon  him 
and  in  their  fierce  rush  he  was  knock- 
ed down.  He  could  feel  the  hot 
breath  of  one  of  them  on  his  neck, 
when  a  great  form  catapulted  itself 
into  the  living  mass  above  him  and 
he  was  freed.  Quickly  he  got  to 
his  feet  and  there,  not  a  yard  from 
him  was  Caesar  struggling  with  one 
of  the  wolves.  As  he  looked  Caesar 
obtained  a  deathhold  on  the  neck  of 
his  opponent,  and  as  suddenly  as  it 
commenced,  the  struggle  ceased.  The 


instinct  of  service  to  his  master  prov- 
ing stronger  in  Caesar  than  the  call 
of  his  blood,  he  had  saved  his  master 
from  death  at  the  expense  of  one  of 
his  own  kind. 

Just  then  Joe's  party  came  up  and 
great  was  his  surprise  when  he  and 
the  others  heard  what  had  happened 
and  saw  the  great  dog  standing  by 
Fred's  side.  And  great  was  their 
task  to  keep  Caesar  and  the  hounds 
apart,  but  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
home  safely  at  last,  highly  pleased 
at  what  they  had  accomplished  that 
day,  although  two  wolves  had  es- 
caped. 

And  so  the  mystery  of  the  dog- 
wolf  pack  was  cleared  up,  Caesar  in 
his  wanderings  had  mated  with  a 
coyote  and  their  progeny  made  a 
fierce  and  strong  pack  which  was  the 
terror  of  the  country  for  fifty  miles 
around,  but  all  is  now  quiet  there, 
and  only  now  and  then  a  timorous 
coyote  steals  a  chicken,  but  the  calves 
and  sheep  run  unmolested  in  the 
fields.  Even  the  memory  of  the  dog- 
wolf  pack  is  nearly  erased  from  the 
minds  of  the  settlers  there.  Only 
Joe  and  Fred  remember,  as  they 
watch  the  old  dog,  now  no  longer  a 
companion  in  their  hunting  but  con- 
tent to  remain  asleep  on  his  rug, 
that  he  was  the  fierce  leader  of  such 
a  band. 


THE  JOB 


Marvin  Leslie  Hayward 


OLD  Michael  Woodford,  the  'lum- 
ber king'  of  the  Ottamachi 
River,  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  autocratic  manner  of  an 
industrial  Czar,  and  frowned  at  the 
young  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
desk  like  the  orthodox  papa  of  a 
modern  novel. 

"Now,  Carl,"  he  began,  "your 
father  and  I  were  partners  on  this 
river  for  twenty-five  years.  Just 
how  good  a  lumberman  he  was  I  did 
not  realize  until  after  his  death. 
Naturally  it  was  his  wish  that  you 
should  take  his  place  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  under  the  circumstances 
I  couldn't  very  well  object." 

"Haven't  I — "  began  Carl  Weston 
warmly. 

Woodford  held  up  a  warning  hand 
and  his  frown  would  have  scared 
one  of  his  employees  or  a  luckless 
"jobber"  out  of  "a  week's  growth." 

"I'm  finding  no  fault  with  ycu," 
he  interrupted  grimly,  "and  if  I 
hadn't  thought  there  was  something 
to  you  I'd  never  have  taken  you  in." 

"I've  tried  to  do  my  best,  sir," 
declared  Carl,  somewhat  modified  by 
the  older  man's  grudging  admission. 

"And  you've  done  all  right,  toe," 
Woodford  went  on,  "and  you've 
caught  on  to  the  points  of  the  lumber 
game  like  an  old  hand.  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  your  college  course 
don't  seem  to  have  done  you  a  bit 
of  hurt  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

"Then—"  began  Carl. 

Woodford   straightened   up  and 
pounded  the  desk  with  a  heavy  fist, 
and  glared  at  the  young  man  as  if 
he  were  a  "jobber"  who  had  over- 
drawn his  account. 

"But  that  don't  mean  that  I'm 
bound  to  take  you  into  the  family 
because  I  took  you  into  the  firm, 
he  growled,  "and  Myrtle  is  not  going 
to  marry  any  young  fellow  who  hasn't 
made  extra  good — made  good  and 
then  some,  understand." 

Carl  straightened  up  like  the  ortho- 
dox hero. 

"Give  me  a  chance  to  make  good, 


sir.    That's  all  I  ask,"  he  said  quietly. 

Woodford  smiled  grimly,  picked  up 
a  paper  from  the  desk,  and  glanced 
over  it  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

"I'm  half  inclined  to  take  you  at 
your  word,"  he  bantered. 

"Not  a  minute  too  soon  to  suit 
me,"  countered  the  young  man. 

"Well,"  Woodford  went  on,  "you 
know  that  Elliott  &  Perry  have  been 
cutting  by  the  thousand  this  winter 
on  the  Bigso'  West,  and  their  contract 
calls  for  three  million  feet.  Last  year 
the  logs  from  the  same  ground  took 
15  for  a  thousand.  Now,  this  pres- 
ent year  they  can't  possibly  be  as 
good, — can't  possibly  be." 

"Of  course  not,"  agreed  Carl. 

"But  Daly  has  just  handed  in  his 
scale  showing  that  they  are  only 
taking  12." 

Carl  glanced  over  the  scale  bill 
that  Woodford  handed  him. 

"Elliott  is  a  great  old  schemer," 
he  suggested.  "Is  it  possible  that 
he  has  fooled  Daly  in  some  way?" 

"That's  all  I  can  think  of,"  replied 
Woodford;  "but  Daly  has  been  hand- 
ling the  rule  for  us  now  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  is  up  to  all  the 
jobber's  tricks.  I  can't  understand 
it." 

"Why  not  send  another  scaler  to 
go  over  Daly's  work  and  make  an 
independent  survey?"  suggested  Carl. 

"I've  about  decided  to  do  that," 
said  Woodford,  "and  you  had  better 
start  up  there  to-morrow." 

"If  I  can  straighten  it  out  to  your 
entire  satisfaction  would  you  call 
it  making  good?"  persisted  Carl. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Woodford  grudg- 
ingly. "I  guess  I'm  not  running 
much  risk," "he  concluded. 

"I'll  start  in  the  morning,"  Carl 
assured  him. 

"Take  Daly's  scale  bill  along," 
suggested  Woodford. 

"Where  does  Elliott  get  his  sup- 
plies?" asked  Carl. 

"At  Mcintosh's  store  at  Juniper," 
replied  Woodford,  "and  we  pay  the 
bills  on  Elliott's  order." 
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The  next  day  a  way  freight  dropped 
Carl  at  the  crude  lumber  siding  that 
appeared  on  the  railroad  maps  as 
Juniper;  and  he  at  once  looked  up  the 
proprietor  of  the  local  store. 

"I  would  like  to  see  Elliott  &  . 
Perry's  account,"  asked  Carl,  after 
introducing  himself. 

"Elliott  &  Perry  comin'  out  be- 
hind?" quizzed  Mcintosh  as  Carl 
glanced  over  the  invoices. 

"Oh,  no,  only  we  are  paying  the 
bills  and  like  to  keep  tab  on  them. 
Where  can  I  get  a  man  to  drive  me 
out  to  the  camp?" 

That  night  Carl  reached  Elliott's 
shack,  and,  after  a  hearty  lumber- 
man's supper,  retired  to  the  "beaver 
house"  with  Elliott  and  the  taciturn 
Perry. 

"And  the  old  man  isn't  satisfied 
with  Daly's  scale?"  suggested  Elliott. 

"Hardly  that,"  replied  Carl;  "but 
we  want  to  check  over  things  a  bit. 
You  must  be  getting  a  fine  run  of 
logs  when  it  only  takes  12  for  a 
thousand." 

"Yes,"  replied  Elliott  easily,  "we've 
just  cut  the  best  this  winter  and  got 
a  dandy  bunch  of  logs.  You'll  say 
so  in  the  morning  when  you  see 
them." 

The  talk  drifted  into  trivial  chan- 
nels, and  early  the  next  morning  Carl 
and  Elliott  started  out.  A  heavy 
storm  was  brewing  and  before  they 
had  gone  far  the  snow  was  falling  so 
thickly  that  they  could  scarcely  see 
ten  feet  ahead  of  them.  A  two  mile 
tramp  through  the  trackless  woods 
brought  them  to  the  first  "yard." 
The  logs  were  piled  in  solid  tiers 
against  a  steep  bank,  and  across  the 
ravine  another  hill  loomed  up  dimly 
through  the  storm. 

Carl  looked  around  with  a  little 
shiver.  The  snow  was  falling  thicker 
than  ever,  and  shut  out  everything 
except  the  towering  mass  of  logs. 
From  somewhere  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  out  of  the  white  pall 
that  seemed  to  stifle  the  young  sur- 
veyor, came  the  sonorous  mournful 
hoot  of  an  owl. 

"Pretty  good  logs,"  suggested  El- 
liott, who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  storm. 
"They  look  all  right,"  replied  Carl 


as  he  took  his  scale  rule  and  began 
work. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  had  scaled 
and  marked  enough  to  giVe  a  fair 
average,  and  Elliott  led  the  way  into 
the  thickening  storm.  After  what 
seemed  to  Carl  an  interminable  tramp 
through  the  woods  with  a  hundred 
winging  turns  they  came  to  the  next 
yard.  By  this  time  the  storm  had 
increased  so  that  they  almost  ran 
against  the  logs  before  seeing  them. 
Half  an  hour's  work  satisfied  Carl 
of  the  contents,  and  again  they 
plunged  through  the  blanket  of  snow. 

All  day,  simply  stopping  for  a  hasty 
lunch,  they  tramped  from  yard  to 
yard,  and  towards  night  Carl  des- 
cended from  the  sixth  and  last  with 
a  sigh  of  wearied  relief. 

"Some  logs,  eh?"  queried  Elliott 
triumphantly.  "What  do  you  figure 
it'll  take  for  a  thousand?" 

Carl  made  a  rapid  calculation  on 
his  score  card. 

"I  can't  figure  it  out  to  a  foot," 
he  said,  "but  it  will  run  between 
twelve  and  thirteen." 

"Not  far  from  Daly's  figures," 
laughed  Elliott.  "I  guess  he  is  about 
as  good  as  any  of  the  college  scalers," 
he  added  with  a  sneer. 
«  The  chill  of  approaching  night  was 
in  the  air;  the  silent  flakes  of  snow 
still  fell,  and  the  early  winter  twilight 
added  to  the  gloom.  Off  to  the  right 
boomed  the  sonorous  mournful  hoot 
of  an  owl. 

"Let's  get  back  to  the  camp," 
suggested  Carl.  "I'll  have  to  get 
up  early  to  catch  that  south  express." 

The  next  morning  Elliott  drove 
Carl  to  the  siding  at  Juniper.  "I'm 
glad,  you  found  everything  tallied 
with  Daly's  figures,"  declared  the 
jobber  as  the  train  palled  in. 

"Yes,"  replied  Carl,  "we'll  send 
Daly  up  next  week  to  scale  the  other 
yards." 

Elliott's  weather  beaten  face  paled. 
His  heavy  jaw  sagged  helplessly,  and 
he  gazed  nonplussed  at  the  nonchalant 
Carl. 

"The  other  yards?"  he  faltered. 

"It's  no  use  looking  surprised," 
said  Carl  quietly.  "I'm  'wise'  to 
your  scheme.  You  put  all  the  big 
logs  in  one  yard  and  the  small  ones 
in  the  others.    Then  on  a  stormy  day 
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you  led  me  on  a  winding  track  through 
the  woods,  and  took  me  to  the  big 
yard  six  times.  While  we  were  gone 
your  useful  partner  rubbed  my  marks 
off  the  end  of  the  logs.  Daly  must 
have  been  here  on  a  stormy  day  too, 
or  you  couldn't  have  caught  him." 

"How — how?"  stammered  Elliott. 

"Your    account    at  Mcintosh's 


aroused  my  suspicions,"  explained 
Carl,  "for  there  is  only  one  thing  a 
jobber  buys  sand-paper  for,  and  that's 
to  erase  a  scaler's  marks  from  logs. 
Even  then,  though,  you  might  have 
caught  me,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
old  owl  thai  hooted  every  time  we 
came  to  the  yard.'' 


LITTLE  OPEONGO 

Harry 

THERE  are  but  two  seasons  of 
the  year  at  Little  Opeongo 
Lake  which  is  situated  east  of 
Algonquin  Park  and  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
tracks.  The  fishing  and  camping 
season  is  one;  the  deer  hunting  season 
is  the  other. 

As  I  write  the  trout  are  biting,  and 
so  are  the  flies,  but  one  can  easily 
forgive  the  latter  for  it  is  worth  a 
little  pain  and  inconvenience  to  get 
away  with  the  speckled  trout,  the 
big  grey  trout,  or  that  gamest  of  all 
fresh-water  fish,  the  black  bass. 

Quite  recently,  the  writer  in  com- 
pany with  Allan  Cameron  and  Jack 
Culhane  of  Madawaska  took  the  old 
trail  where  it  leaves  the  railway 
at  Opeongo  section  house  and  tramp- 
ed along  the  Little  Opeongo  River.. 
At  the  old  dam,  a  mile  up  the  trail, 
the  steel  rods  were  connected  and 
though  assailed  by  a  cloud  of  the 
pestiferous  black  flies  and  their  co- 
partners, the  mosquitoes,  we  tried 
our  luck.  For  a  while  fishing  was 
splendid,  then  the  trout  quit  biting 
as  they  will,  and  no  amount  of  per- 
suasion would  bring  them  back  to  the 
hook.  Deciding  that  it  didn't  pay 
to  wait  any  longer  we  took  a  skiff  * 
from  the  head  of  the  dam,  up  the 
beautiful  little  river,  into  the  lake, 
skirted  the  shore  and  pulled  into 
Cameron's  camp. 

Little  Opeongo  Lake  is 'one  of  the 
clearest,  most,  beautiful  bodies  of 
water  in  this  territory  which  is  well 
known  for  its  scenic  beauty.  It  has 
many  islands  of  many  sizes.  These 
range  in  size  from  the  dot  of  land  in 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Green  Is- 
land which  contains  at  least  twenty- 
five  acres  and  rises  fully  one  hundred 
feet  out  of  the  water.  Twin  Islands, 
small  but  very  pretty  just  now,  afford 
the  best  black  bass  fishing.  The  lake, 
which  is  wholly  surrounded  by  the 
Opeongo  Hills,  is  deep  and  clear  as 
crystal.  It  teems  with  fish.  Here 
may  be  caught  on  the  trolling  line 
grey  trout  that  will  go  up  and  over 
the  hundred  pounds.  Black  bass  are 
abundant,  but  have  not  been  biting 
very  well  so  far  this  season.  In  the 
river  going  out  of  the  lake,  parti- 
cularly in  that  swirling  rush  at  the 
old  dam,  the  speckled  beauties  may 
be  found  in  large  numbers. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  section, 
Little  Opeongo  Lake  was  the  centre 
of  the  white  pine  industry.  It  was 
the  writer's  grand-father  (one  of  the 
pioneer  lumbermen  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley)  who  got  the  pick  of  this 
splendid  timber,  and  it  was  he  who 
probably  built  the  old  dam  on  the 
river.  After  the  lumberman,  the 
only  settler  was  Dennison  who  built 
himself  a  home  at  the  head  of  the 
lake.  The  family  has  remained  there 
ever  since,  and  generation  after  gen- 
eration has  proven  itself  adept  with 
the  trap,  the  gun,  the  reel  and  the  net. 

During  late  years  James  Cameron, 
Robert  Stewart,  Herb.  Ellis,  all  rail- 
waymen,  erected  cottages,  and  the 
former  still  waters  of  this  beautiful 
lake  now  echo  and  re-echo  the  put- 
put  of  the  gasoline  yacht  and  the 
crack  of  the  rifle.  # 

Back  over  the  hills  which  look  down 
on   this   paradise   are  innumerable 
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swamps,  small  ponds  made  by  the 
beaver,  and  thick  spruce  clumps. 
Here  is  where  the  red  deer  spends  the 
day,  coming  out  in  the  evening  and 
climbing  the  slopes  to  feed  on  the 
sumach.  Deer  are  as  plentiful  in  the 
Opeongo  Hills  as  cattle  are  in  the 
fields  of  the  settlements.  The  writer 
has  seen  four  go  over  a  hill  at  the  one 
and  same  time,  and  they  were  not  in 
a  hurry  either.  And  he  does  know 
that  the  hunter  always  gets  his  count. 

There  are  a  few  moose  in  this  re- 
gion. In  the  hardwoods  towards  the 
head  of  the  lake,  the  black  bear, 


though  not  as  numerous  as  they  used 
to  be,  can  still  be  secured.  Wolves 
are  few,  but  foxes  and  rabbits  are  as 
thick  as  mice,  one  reason  perhaps  for 
the  scarcity  of  partridge. 

Mink,  marten,  beaver  and  otter — 
these  valuable  fur-bearing  animals 
make  trapping  worth  while. 

There  are  but  two  seasons  at  Little 
Opeongo  Lake!  The  present  is  one. 
The  other  begins  November  first 
when  the  red  deer  hits  the  runway 
and  the  hunter  dons  his  red  sweater! 
Then  life  is  worth  the  living. 


JUST  FISHING 

Mark  G.  McElhinney 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  "Grass  Snakes 
and  Others"  gets  hold  of  me  in 
a  way  that  appeals.  Those  men 
who  were  boys  once  will  feel  the 
kindly  thrill  of  memory  and  want  to 
cut  in  on  the  yarn-fest. 

There  are  men  who  never  were 
boys,  you  know  the  kind,  sort  of  born 
brought-up  and  they  have  my  sym- 
pathy for  never  having  lived.  I  had 
a  boyhood,  yes,  you  bet.  In  a  way 
it  was  a  sort  of  story-book  boyhood. 
Do  you  know,  I  read  "From  Powder- 
monkey  to  Admiral"  in  the  Boy's 
Own  Paper  on  my  Dad's  ship  within 
hearing  of  the  bugles  on  the  warships 
of  three  nations  anchored  near  us, 
and,  I  went  fishin',  Mr.  Lincoln, 
variously.  When  not  on  board  ship 
I  lived  in  the  town  of  Truro,  N.S. 
and  in  those  days  the  rivers  and 
brooks  thereabouts  abounded  in 
brook-trout.  I  was  small,  active, 
redheaded,  freckled  and  naturally  had 
to  go  fishin'  on  Saturdays  along  with 
others  who  bore  different  perhaps 
but  equally  good  credentials  of  boy- 
hood. 

First,  we  would  get  our  tackle 
which  consisted  of  a  short  length  of 
line  and  a  few  hooks.  The  line  was 
rolled  about  a  bit  of  shingle  and  the 
hooks  either  stuck  in  our  hats  or 
were  treasured  in  a  little  tin  box. 
Next,  we  hustled  out  to  the  garden 
and  dug  worms  which  were  carried 


in  the  time-honored  receptacle,  a 
discarded  tin-can.  Next  came  lunch, 
furnished  by  mother,  all  that  could 
be  crammed  into  a  coat-pocket,  then 
away.  We  would  tramp  up  the  bank 
of  the  Salmon  River  to  where  the 
first  brook  flowed  in  and  get  ready 
for  business. 

This  consisted  in  picking  out  a 
suitable  alder  half  a  dozen  or  so  feet 
long,  tying  the  line  half-way  down 
and  then  rolling  it  around  the  small 
end  leaving  enough  free  line  for  the 
purpose.  . 

The  brooks  were  little  meadow 
streams  with  earth  banks  and  gravelly 
bottoms,  clear  as  crystal,  except 
when  it  rained  and  mostly  a  succes- 
sion of  little  pools  of  varying  sizes 
and  depths. 

The  fun  began.  We  were  not 
scientific  fisherman,  rods  and  reels, 
flies  and  creels  were  unknown  to  us 
but  we  caught  fish,  lots  of  fish  and 
the  sweetest  fish  in  the  world.  The 
trout  ran  from  four  to  six  or  seven 
inches  with  sometimes  a  bigger  one 
to  furnish  talk-matter  for  many  days. 
I  remember  one  that  had  its  habitat 
in  a  goodly  pool  under  a  log  bridge 
in  a  meadow.  He  eluded  our  efforts 
for  a  couple  of  seasons  until  we  all 
got  to  know  him.  He  was  sure  a 
wisenheimer  who  seemed  to  smell  s 
hook  however  skilfully  we  put  on 
the  worm.    He  was  not  so  infernally 
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nervous  as  I  have  since  found  his 
relatives  in  the  Gatineau  Hills  but 
would  come  boldly  out  and  smell 
the  bait,  say  "Thank  you,"  whisk 
his  tail  and  give  us  the  wink.  Some- 
times he  would  take  a  pull  at  the  fag- 
end  of  the  worm  and  we  would  think 
that  we  had  him,  but  no,  not  that 
time. 

This  old  fellow  got  to  be  a  sort  of 
Holy  Grail  to  our  little  particular 
bunch  of  kids.  We  planned  all  of  the 
campaigns  within  our  narrow  in- 
genuity to  fool  him  but  he  always 
fooled  us.  He  would  lie  motionless 
in  about  three  feet  of  water  just  under 
the  shadow  of  the  bridge  and  while 
we  gazed  longingly  at  him  he  would 
smile  a  fishy  but  triumphant  smile. 
No  boy  can  tolerate  inaction  and 
suspense  so  we  would  throw  a  pebble 
at  him  and  go  home.  I  am  not  up  on 
the  psychology  of  trout  but  it  seemed 
as  if  he  enjoyed  the  sport  as  much  as 
we  did  or  perhaps  more.  Ultimately, 
however,  Nemesis  got  on  the  trail 
of  that  trout. 

I  forget  exactly  who  was  my  com- 
panion, it  was  either  Billie  Fraser, 
who  later  pulled  off  the  dummy  gun 
stunt  in  the  South  African  War  or 
Billy  Buchannan,  who  until  recently 


was  in  charge  of  the  cable  station 
at  Salina  Cruz  but  I  think  it  was  one 
of  them.  It  had  been  raining  and 
the  water  was  muddy.  We  took  up 
our  places  at  each  end  of  the  bridge 
and  waited.  Mr.  Trout  was  evi- 
dently peeved  on  account  of  the 
weather.  He  took  a  nibble  at  Billy's 
bait  and  got  stung  but  got  off.  He 
got  more  peeved  and  took  a  whole 
mouthful  of  my  bait.  Hitherto  we 
had  always  lifted  them  out  without 
ceremony  but  this  one  was  a  trifle 
too  strong  for  the  little  alder  switch. 
I  sensed  this  in  time  and  made  the 
first  play  of  my  young  experience. 
By  some  instinct  I  knew  that  it  must 
not  come  to  a  straight  pull  or  that 
he  should  be  allowed  slack  line  so  I 
let  the  line  unroll,  jumped  in  and 
followed  him  up  and  down,  round  and 
about  until  his  weakening  and  a 
favorable  opportunity  allowed  me  to 
railroad  him  up  a  gently  sloping  bit 
of  beach.  Billy  immediately  lit  on 
him  with  both  hands  and  he  was  ours. 

I  have  heard  about  the  first  cock- 
tail, the  first  successful  effort  to  swim 
and  the  first  kiss.  At  fifty  I  can 
admit  experience  in  all  three  but  I 
never  duplicated  the  emotions  let 
loose  by  that  trout.  He  weighed 
nearly  a  pound. 


A  SOLDIER  FISHERMAN 

Helen  Guthrie 


I  am  .not  the  soldier — but  I  am 
his  wife,  which  is  the  next  best  thing! 
In  fact,  I  may  be  described  at  pres- 
ent, as  the  "better  half,"  the  other 
"fraction"  being  disabled  from  active 
service. 

No  pension  being  yet  in  sight,  and 
having  been  told  by  his  Doctors  that 
life  in  the  woods  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  expel  from  his  system  the 
effects  of  shot  and  shell,  gas,  and  a 
few  other  little  accessories,  my  hus- 
band hired  a  log-cabin  with  a  small 
farmstead  attached,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  Nova  Scotia  forest.  Here  he  can 
sniff  pine-woods,  get  up  an  appetite, 
and  trust  to  kind  fate  to  satisfy 
those  cravings  of  the  inner  man, 


which,  nowadays,  it  is  more  easy  to 
incite  than  to  appease. 

So  far,  the  delight  of  wood  and 
water,  moss  and  pine-tree  seem  to  fill 
all  of  our  horizon,  and  were  we  but 
Indian  and  Squaw,  we  might  look 
forward  to  life  under  ideal  conditions. 
As  it  is,  however,  we  take  things  as 
they  are  at  the  present,  and  hope 
either  for  returned  health,  or  for  a 
pension  from  a  grateful — shall  I  say — 
Government! 

To-day,  being  ideal  in  the  way  of 
weather,  and  our  larder  in  dire  need 
of  replenishment,  we  packed  up  some 
bread  and  cheese  and  decamped  to 
the  woods,  leaving  an  Indian  boy  to 
harrow  the  potato-patch. 
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Unlike  the  most  of  mankind  at 
present,  we  have  plenty  of  potatoes. 
Our  worthy  predecessor,  being  ap- 
parently unaware  that  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1917,  a  potato  is  a  potato, 
left  ten  barrels  of  them  in  the  cellar, 
which  he  "threw  in"  with  the  place. 
Accordingly,  we  are  making  our  en- 
tire crop  of  potatoes,  and  are  trying 
to  eat  up  the  residue.  An  undiluted 
diet  of  spuds,  however,  rather  palls 
on  one  whose  appetite  has  to  be 
coaxed,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
supplementing  them  that  we  and  our 
fishing-line  are  now  camped  out  be- 
side a  brook,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  surely  be  the  original"  Minne- 
ha-ha,"  since  it  is  the  most  "laughing 
water"  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard. 

My  soldier  is  no  fisherman.  In 
fact,  has  never  tried  to  fish  before, 
but  a  friend,  having  apparently  an 
undefined  feeling  that  fishing  was 
akin  to  farming,  presented  my  war- 
worn battered  spouse  with  an  ex- 
cellent salmon  rod  and  accessories. 
He,  with  hunger  and  a  latent  sporting 
instinct  goading  him  05,  is  at  present, 
almost  knee-deep  in  a  quiet  pool 
where  "Minnie"  does  not  laugh  quite 
so  merrily,  and  where  he  hopes  Sir 
Salmon  may  lurk. 

From  my  perch  up  on  the  high 
bank  beneath  a  fir  tree  I  can  see  him 
trying  to  fill  the  role  of  bold  fisher- 
man, but,  in  his  zeal,  throwing  the 
line  so  high  that  I  should  suppose  he 
was  after  birds  rather  than  fish.  He, 
at  least,  looks  picturesque  down 
there,  and  that  is  something,  al- 
though not  all-sufficient  at  dinner- 
time. ( 

But,  the  brook  itself!  I  have  seen 
brooks,  and  walked  beside  brooks, 
and  crossed  brooks  on  stepping-stones 
often,  but  I  never  really  knew  a 
brook  before.  It  is  our  friend!  We 
escape  here  whenever  he  gets  an 
attack  of  the  blues,  or  the  "shells," 
on  the  trench-begotten  rheumatism. 
We  fly  here  to  get  relief.  To-day  it 
is  hunger  that  drives  us  hither,  and 
I  hope  we  may  not  have  come  in  vain. 
We  have  a  dozen  or  so  of  hens  and 
some  broods  of  darling  chickens,  but 
we  must  not  "kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,"  and  yet,  a  grateful 
country  is  not  filling  our  pantry,  so 


our  faith  is  pinned  to  salmon  for  this 
week's  rations. 

Don't  talk  to  me  of  rivers!  They 
are  not  in  it  with  brooks!  Rivers  are 
so  superior  and  big  and  sweeping. 
They  are  too  broad  and  unobtainable 
and  mighty  and  relentless.  A  brook 
is  so  companionable.  It  adjusts  it- 
self to  you,  or  else  you  adjust  your- 
self to  it,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing. 

Just  here,  below  where  I  sit,  it  is 
brown  and  yellow.  The  sun  seems 
to  search  out  all  the  stones  in  the 
bottom  and  flush  them  into  a  golden 
brown,  while  the  foam  eddying  around 
them  is  distinctly  yellow.  And  yet, 
over  there  where  my  husband  lifts 
his  line  to  heaven,  everything  (in- 
cluding the  fisherman)  is  green.  The 
pine-trees  fringing  the  shore  and  the 
mosses  edging  the  water  bring  out 
every  conceivable  shade  of  green. 
Just  around  the  bend  there  where 
the  water  flows  swiftest,  it  is  all  blue 
with  white  cresting  from,  and  yet, 
over  there,  in  the  shadows,  it  is  quite 
slate-coloured. 

With  all  due  difference  to  Tenny- 
son, I  don't  think  "chatter"  is  a 
fitting  word  to  describe  the  delicious 
sound  of  the  water  as  it  goes  hurrying 
by.  There  seems  to  one  to  be  more 
soul  to  it  than  that.  Longfellow  was 
nearer  the  mark  when  he  likened  it 
to  laughter,  and  yet  that  is  not  just 
right.  I  come  out  here  tired  out,  and 
my  Brook  rests  me — yet  "restful" 
is  not  the  word.  I  come  despondent, 
and  it  soothes — discouraged,  and  it 
bucks  me  up — thoughtless,  and  it 
makes  one  think!  Where  is  the  word 
that  really  describes  it? 

I  wonder  how  our  Indian  Deputy 
is  progressing  with  the  Harrows! 
Indians  have  not  a  consuming  love 
for  work  as  a  steady  diet,  so  we  only 
call  upon  him  when  my  soldier  and 
I  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  tether 
as  to  manual  labour,  and  then  the 
novelty  :>f  it  keeps  him  going  until 
our  brook  does  its  recuperative  work 
and  sends  us  home,  subdued  and  yet 
exalted,  and  ready  to  take  up  the 
burden  again. 

You  see,  then,  what  a  teacher  our 
brook  is — what  a  mentor — what  an 
inspirer!  Surely  it  is  capable  of  all 
things  when  it  can  purge,  purify, 
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and  send  a  discouraged  man  and 
woman  back  to  a  potato  patch  con- 
tented! It  remains  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er its  potency  is  high  enough  to  up- 
hold and  inspire  us  through  the 
potato-bug  and  Paris-green  stages. 
If  so,  it  is  surely  all-powerful! 

And  still  he  fishes  on!  I  am  glad 
I  didn't  bring  out  my  frying-pan 
"on  spec,"  for  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  yet  no  result.  Surely  his  pat- 
ience and  zeal  will  bring  him  some- 
thing more  than  just  a  contented 
mind  and  mended  nerves!  Surely 
our  friend  the  brook  will  yield  us 
something  material  and  tangible  for 
once,  seeing  that  we  are  usually  grate- 
ful for  its  soothing  influence  above. 

Yes!  the  mien  of  my  fisherman  has 
changed!  His  poise  is  altogether 
different!  His  line  is  in  the  water! 
He  is  moving  it  this  way  and  that! 
There  is  an  air  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment which  is  evident  to  the  eye  of 
love  under  her  fir-tree.  His  very 
rubber-boots  seem  to  be  all  a-quiver! 
As  to  his  countenance — hope!  Appre- 
hension! Hope,  again!  Sorrow!  Dis- 
may! Hope  yet  again!  His  face  is  a 
moving-picture.  Patience — infinite 
patience!  Determination!  Hope  once 
more!  Then,  a  long  season  of  sus- 
pense, during  which  I  doze. 

When  I  again  open  my  eyes,  I 
detect  a  marked  change  in  my  hus- 
band. He  is  a  spider,  attracting 
and  luring!  Then  he  becomes  a  beast 
of  prey,  ready  to  pounce!  Again,  he 
is  a  nurse,  coaxing  a  refractory  child! 
— He  is  wheedling!  flattering!  coax- 
ing! luring! 

Now  he  is  drawing,  drawing — 
gently,  quietly,  persuasively.  What 
does  it  mean?  Do  I  see  triumph 
writ  large  upon  his  features?  Yes! 
it  is,  it  is  i  indeed,  a  battle-royal. 
Surely  my  soldier,  with  his  military 
tactics,  firmness,  expediency,  pur- 
pose will  come  out  on  top!  Pull 
warily,  brave  warrior!  All  is  fair 
in  love  and  war,  and  this  is  both! 
Drawing!  jD rawing!  It  seems  to  grow 


heavier!  Yes!  that  is  triumph  on  his 
face.  Nearer  shore,  yet  nearer — 
now,  in  shallow  water — the  very  air 
is  all  agog — as  for  me,  I  am  nearly 
falling  over  the  bank  in  my  eagerness. 
One  final  pull!  in  shoots  the  gaff — 
and  his  majesty,  the  salmon  is  landed! 

Up  the  steep  bank  scrambles  my 
soldier,  a  lusty  monster  of  the  stream 
flip  flapping  wetly  at  his  side!  No 
one  would  dream,  my  laddie,  that  you 
were  a  disabled  warrior,  to  see  you 
scale  that  slippery  bank!  But,  just 
now,  he  is  not  a  disabled  warrior.  He 
is  a  whole  victorious  army  in  himself! 
No  General  who  has  schemed  and 
ambushed  and  waited  and  watched 
and  pitted  his  strength  and  endur- 
ance against  his  enemy,  and  who  has 
finally  emerged  with  a  Kaiser's  head 
in  a  charger —  could  eVer  be  more 
triumphant!  and  how  loudly  the 
brook  talks.  It  sings!  it  shouts!  I'm 
sure  it  hurrahs!  And  when  he  brings 
his  prize  and  lays  it  at  my  feet,  I  pin 
on  his  breast  a  V.C.  of  evergreen! 

Then  we  go  home — tired  and  happy 
— to  where  the  frying-pan  and  the 
accompanying  spuds  await  us.  To- 
morrow we  will  cultivate  and  pulver- 
ize, and  hoe  and  harrow  and  hill  our 
big  potato  patch.  To-day  is  our 
sport-day!  our  rod  and  line  day — 
our  day  of  triumph! 

And  ever  our  friend  the  brook,  with 
its  browns  and  its  blues  and  its  greens 
and  its  eddying  froth  and  spray,  runs 
on!  It  laughs  more  ripplingly  and 
more  merrily  than  ever,  because  of 
our  success.  It  fits  in  with  our  mood 
absolutely,  and  to-day  it  is  nothing 
but  joyous.  It  even  whispered  in 
my  ear  something  about  a  coming 
pension — something  about  a  grateful 
country — something  about  valour  and 
bravery  and  sacrifice — not  rewarded, 
for  that  can  never  be — but  recognized! 
appreciated! 

And  still  the  brook  turns  and 
changes,  whirls  and  eddies,  flirts 
and  laughs  and  ripples,  as  it  goes  on 
and  on  and  on  to  the  sea. 


A  TRIP  DOWN  PEACE  RIVER 


Harry  W.  Laugh y 


I wonder  whether  a  few  of  your 
many  readers  would  care  to  take 
a  trip  with  me  to  the  portal  of 
one  of  the  last  great  outposts  of  the 
dominion,  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Peace  River  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  that*. al- 
most unexplored  land  of  mystery,  of 
silence  and  magnificent  distances, 
where  the  witchery  of  the  midnight 
twilight  lures  one  with  a  call  that  is 
well  nigh  irresistible. 

I  left  Peace  River  Grossing,  the 
point  where  the  railway  strikes  this 
mighty  northern  waterway  on  June 
18th,  and  commenced  a  canoe  trip, 
alone,  to  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wolverine  River,  a  distance  of 
225  miles  through  a  country  just  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
chaste,  rugged,  grand,  where  the  only 
evidence  of  human  occupation  was 
an  occasional  trapper's  cabin  backed 
in  among  the  spruce  and  cotton- 
wood  that  fringe  the  shores. 

The  inspired  pen  of  a  poet  were 
needed  to  describe  the  scenic  beauty 
that  revealed  itself  as  I  drifted  along. 
Towering  cliffs  of  changing  sandstone 
that  for  magnitude  and  variety  of 
beauty  rival  even  the  mighty  pali- 
sades along  the  Hudson  go  gliding 
past  on  one  side,  while  open  meadows, 
parklike  in  the  beauty  of  their  setting 
open  out  and  spread  away  upon  the 
other. 

The  view  is  barred  in  front  where 
the  river  bends  by  a  lofty  bank  of 
green.  That  viewpoint  reached  we 
swerve  abruptly  to  the  left  and  presto; 
the  scene  changes,  a  little  island, 
green  and  wooden  floats  midstream, 
the  banks  roll  back  in  easy  tree  clad 
waves  on  either  side,  a  cliff  of  mosaic 
pattern  and  succeeding  stratas  of 
dill  (rent  colored  sand-stone  confronts 
us  where  the  river  bends  again  and 
so  it  is,  mile  after  mile  and  day  after 
day,  a  never  ending  vista  of  natural 
charm. 

At  night  I  camped  at  a  little  creek 
about  thirty  miles  from  town  and  an 
hour  before  going  into  camp  I  shot 


the  bear  cub  that  furnished  the  meat 
for  supper.  A  bed  of  leaves  beneath 
the  tree  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
induce  refreshing  sleep  after  a  long 
day  at  the  paddle  and  I  awoke  next 
morning  to  the  smell  of  prairie  roses 
and  a  chorus  that  throbbed  with  the 
love  notes  of  mating  birds,  warbling 
in  almost  every  tree  top. 

From  a  line  set  the  night  before  I 
took  the  fish  for  breakfast,  a  medium- 
sized  jack  fish,  and  equal  to  a  rain- 
bow trout  in  all  these  northern  waters; 
and  oh  ye  gods!  the  smell  of  sizzling 
jack  fish  fresh  from  the  hook,  mingling 
with  the  aroma  of  boiling  coffee  and 
spicing  the  air. 

Scene  and  camp,  morning  and 
evening  repeated  themselves  as  I 
slowly  drifted  along  and  passed  in 
turn  the  White  Mud  River,  the  Ca- 
dotte  and  the  Battle,  all  heavily 
wooded  at  their  confluence  with  the 
bigger  river,  but  opening  an  easily 
navigable  way  to  the  open  prairies 
through  which  they  flow. 

Long  ago  we  passed  the  last  in- 
dication of  modern  development,  an 
oil  derrick  first,  standing  sentinel  over 
the  secrets  of  the  delving  drills,  and 
next  a  saw  mill  site  that  marks  the 
sepulchre  of  some  forgotten  dream  of 
wealth,  and  now  we  are  in  the  forest 
primeval  indeed,  where  the  unbound- 
ed resources  of  this  northern  store 
house  have  never  even  been  tapped. 

The  description  of  the  first  day 
afloat  will  suffice  for  the  days  that 
followed.  When  I  needed  meat  I 
shot  it,  for  the  flies  in  the  deep  tim- 
ber had  driven  the  big  game  to  the 
river  in  abundance  and  I  chose  at 
will  from  a  variety  that  would  tempt 
the  taste  of  an  epicure.  Wild  geese 
and  ducks  were  nesting  on  the  shores 
in  thousands  and  the  temporarily 
widowed  drakes  and  ganders  be- 
came legitimate  game  for  a  not  too 
scrupulous  voyageur  and  fish  of  the 
best  were  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wol- 
verine the  business  necessitating  my 
long  trip  was  greatly  simplified  when 
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I  found  in  the  person  of  the  much 
talked  about  free  trader,  a  school- 
mate from  the  old  home  village  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  oh,  the  pleasure 
of  this  unexpected  meeting  as  we 
two  exiles  in  these  northern  wilds 
clasped  hands.  One  glance  at  this 
capable  looking  young  pioneer  was 
sufficient  to  assure  me  that  the  tales 
that  I  had  heard  of  the  bull  dog  fight- 
ing principles  by  which  he  had  won 
his  way  against  the  unscrupulous 
method  of  the  old  time;  trading  com- 
panies had  not  been  exaggerated. 

The  first  volley  of  questions  asked 
and  about  half  of  them  answered,  he 
led  me  up  the  bank  to  a  comfortable 
looking  log  trading  post  that  squatted, 
one  story  high  in  the  middle  of  a  little 
meadow  that  served  as  foreground 
for  the  hills  that  rose  behind,  shelter- 
ing a  village  of  Indian  tee-pees. 

Entering  the  store  I  was  at  once 
impressed  by  the  neatness  of  every- 
thing, my  host  included.  Glean  shav- 
en he  was  and  well  kept;  his  clothing 
of  good  material  and  well  adapted  to 
set  off  to  the  best  advantage  his 
supple  looking  six  feet  of  perfect  man- 
hood. A  silk  shirt  opened  at  the 
neck,  his  nondescript  trousers  were 
belted  at  the  waist  and  he  wore  a 
pair  of  beaded  Indian  moccasins.  As 
far  as  I  could  see  there  was  not  a  pin 
out  of  place  on  all  the  premises. 

Unmindful  of  the  flight  of  time  we 
sat  and  chatted  like  a  pair  of  school 
girls  till  a  young  Indian  entered  and 
spoke  to  Art  in  Cree;  he  replied  in 
kind  and  ended  his  remark  with  a 
question,  which,  being  answered  to 
his  satisfaction  he  rose  and  said  to 
me,  "I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  at 
meeting  some  one  from  home  that  I 
forgot  about  everything  else.  Let's 
go  over  to  the  cabin  and  get  some 
supper."  Then,  not  troubling  to 
even  shut  the  door  on  his  possessions 
he  led  the  way  to  a  log  cabin  that 
stood  well  back  from  the  main  river 
beneath  a  big  shady  cotton-wood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolverine  and  as 
we  approached  I  was  once  more  im- 
pressed with  the  cozy  homelike  ap- 
pearance of  everything.  The  door 
stood  invitingly  open,  sweet  peas  and 
native  wild  flowers  bloomed  beneath 
the  windows  and  the  smoke  curled 


lazily  from  the  adobe  chimney  that 
protruded  from  the  bark  thatched 
roof. 

Entering  the  living  room  I  found 
it  cozy  in  the  extreme.  A  clean  cloth 
was  upon  the  table  where  a  centre- 
piece of  prairie  roses  relieved  any 
sordid  note  that  might  have  been 
sounded  by  the  common  dishes,  fresh 
muslin  curtains  were  upon  the  win- 
dows and  little  knick-knacks  of  fancy 
work  upon  the  walls.  The  table  was 
of  home  manufacture  and  so  were 
the  chairs  but  not  even  the  rude 
work  upon  the  furniture  and  upon 
the  unhewn  wall  could  rob  this  primi- 
tive log  cabin  of  the  touch  of  home. 

A  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
turned  as  we  entered  and  came  to- 
ward us  shy  and  hesitating;  a  girl 
who  fitted  her  surroundings  perfectly. 
Slender  and  supple  was  she  as  a  young 
fawn,  with  a  face  that  was  very  win- 
ning if  not  really  beautiful,  piquant 
features,  seldom  in  repose  that  spoke 
plainly  of  the  vivacious  blood  of  old 
France;  a  little  lovable  mouth  that 
smiled  always,  revealing  pearly  well- 
kept  teeth  and  a  complexion  in  which 
the  fiery  blood  of  the  French  aristo- 
cracy fought  for  supremacy  with  the 
tawny  tan  of  the  Cree  and  deep  brown 
eyes  that  brooded  like  sleepy  pansies. 
Her  hair  hung  in  a  heavy  plait  almost 
to  her  hips  and  was  bound  midway 
down  her  back  with  a  bright  red 
ribbon.  In  lieu  of  a  waist  she  wore 
a  flannel  hunting  shirt,  also  red,  open 
at  the  throat  and  rolled  up  to  the 
elbows  displaying  neck  and  arms  that 
might  have  won  the  envy  of  a  social 
belle.  Her  skirt  of  some  blue  ma- 
terial was  cut  short  for  convenience, 
or  was  it  coquetry,  and  revealed  a 
glimpse  of  slender  well  turned  limbs 
and  little  feet  encased  in  the  daintiest 
of  Indian  moccasins. 

As  she  came  toward  us  now  Art 
said  to  her,  "See  little  Ne-che-moose 
(sweetheart)  here  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine  who  has  come  to  see  us,"  and 
then  added  a  few  words  in  Cree. 
As  he  spoke  to  her  in  English  she 
looked  at  me  out  of  the  corners  of 
those  wonderful  velvety  eyes  but  at 
the  words  in  her  mother  tongue  her 
expression  changed,  her  face  lighted 
up,  she  looked  at  me  directly  and 
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dimpled  into  smiles  as  she  stuck  out  a 
little  brown  paw  with  a  word  of  wel- 
come. 

After  we  had  eaten  a  nicely  pre- 
pared supper  we  adjourned  to  the 
shade  of  the  big  tree  outside  where  we 
sat  and  watched  the  Indians  with 
their  bark  canoes  fishing  their  nets 
in  the  Wolverine  exactly  as  their 
forefathers  did  a  hundred  years  ago 
for  here  the  land  has  known  little 
change  in  a  century,  or  in  all  the  cen- 
turies that  have  gone  before  for  that 
matter.  As  we  sat  and  chatted  while 
the  shadows  lengthened  and  the  little 
breed  girl  wife  laid  by  her  shyness 
and  responded  to  the  little  ways  in 
which  we  strove  to  put  her  at  her 
ease  I  was  won  by  the  charm  of  her 
simple  sweetness  and  almost  envied 
Art  the  happiness  and  the  home  that 
was  his. 

The  days  that  followed  were  never 
long  enough  for  all  the  things  that 
were  to  be  seen  and,  learned.  The 
Indians  alone  who  came  to  trade 
were  a  study  for  a  lifetime.  Tall 
men  invariably  grave  and  dignified 
with  a  dignity  that  is  natural  to  their 
being  and  the  best  type  of  physical 
man  that  I  have  found  among  the 
American  Indians.  Morally  they  are 
the  Indians  that  we  read  about  in  the 
writings  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  still  live  up  to  all  the  traditions 
and  folk  lore  of  the  tribe.  When  God 
fails  them  they  turn  to  Manitou  and 
if  he  in  t  urn  is  lax  they  turn  to  the  moose 
or  bear,  or  beaver,  or  any  other  med- 
ium that  may  tend  toward  the  spirit 
of  good.  They  never  lie,  they  never 
steal,  they  never  see  a  man  go  hungry 
and  they  never  forget  a  favor  for  they 
have  not  yet  learned  from  the  more 
enlightened  whites  the  modern  inter- 
pretation of  the  golden  rule. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  while 
Art  was  binding  up  bail  after  bail  of 
priceless  furs,  black  fox,  silvers,  otters, 
mink  and  marten,  he  proposed  that 
I  lend  a  hand  and  that  we  then  go 
fishing. 

Wishing  to  absorb  as  much  of  the 
natural  element  as  possible  I  joined 
in  the  work  and  then  assisted  in  load- 
ing the  big  canoe  for  the  short  trip 
down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  tributary  called  the  Buffalo. 

Facing  a  sunset,  rioting  in  all  the 


colors  of  the  rainbow,  we  dropped 
down  the  Peace  and  reached  the 
smaller  river  in  plenty  of  time  to 
make  camp  before  it  was  too  late. 
And  here  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  camping.  I  have  played  the 
game,  as  an  amateur  under  almost 
all  kinds  of  conditions  and  from  coast 
to  coast,  but  I  learned  more  from  one 
old  Indian  in  the  few  minutes  that  it 
took  us  to  make  camp  than  I  learned 
in  all  my  years  of  fighting  flies  and 
smoke. 

The  site  was  ideal  in  the  first  place, 
a  little  flat  bank  beneath  some, big 
boled  spruce,  and  here  upon  a  deep 
bed  of  moss  he  selected  a  camp  site. 
First  he  took  a  piece  of  tarp  from 
the  canoe  and  spread  it  upon  the 
moss  and  on  this  he  broke  out  the 
bed  rolls,  side  by  side.  Then  he  set 
up  two  small  crotches,  one  at  either 
end  of  the  tarp  and  on  these  he  laid 
a  ridge  pole.  Next  he  stretched 
another  tarp  across  the  ridge  pole 
and  staked  the  corners  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  This,  as  he 
explained,  was  to  create  a  draft  and 
keep  the  flies  away,  and  it  certainly 
did. 

Then  he  built  a  fire,  for  by  this 
time  we  had  some  fish,  goldeyes,  and 
a  half  dozen  of  these  he  now  prepared 
for  cooking,  Indian  style.  That  means 
that  he  simply  sharpened  a  stick  and 
stuck  it  in  one  end  of  them  and  out 
the  other  and  set  them  up  before  the 
fire  to  toast.  When  they  were  done 
brown  we  broke  off  the  skin  and  scales 
which  had  hardened  into  a  shell, 
turned  out  the  insides,  and  all  laws 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation  to  the  con- 
trary, those  fish  were  delicious. 

As  we  sat  picking  our  fish  bones 
beside  the  fire  I  said  to  Art,  "I  don't 
know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  you  have  got  us  more  civil- 
ized mortals  beaten  a  mile  when  it 
comes  to  living,"  and  he  answered 
with  a  touch  of  his  old-time  raillery, 
"You  and  I  old  friend,  are  wise  be- 
yond our  years;  many  men  have  lived 
a  life-time  and  never  learned  as 
much." 

"But  does  it  satisfy?"  I  asked. 

"And  if  it  don't,  then  what?"  he 
countered.  "Am  I  worse  off  than 
you  and  all  the  rest?  Look  at  the 
life  I  lead  to-day  and  compare  it 
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with  the  life  I  used  to  lead  when  I 
was  civilized,  the  life  you  know  so 
well.  Compare  the  men  with  whom 
I  do  my  business  with  the  whites 
who  call  themselves  enlightened  and 
amongst  whom  your  lines  are  cast. 
What  is  the  result?  In  my  business 
I  have  not  a  worry;  my  store  door  is 
standing  open  at  the  present  minute 
and  my  money  in  a  box  upon  the 
shelf  yet  no  man  will  interfere.  In 
my  home  life  I  am  happy,  lam  doing 
well,  I  am  content.  What  more  are 
you  with  all  your  advantages?"  and 
in  the  face  of  the  simple  facts  I  was 
silent. 

To  relieve  the  situation  I  took 
a  rifle  and  started  up  the  Buffalo 
through  the  timber.  A  walk  of  half 
a  mile  brought  me  to  an  open  meadow 
beside  the  stream  and  here,  as  every- 
where, the  wild  flowers  were  blooming 
in  counjtless  varieties  and  the  hill- 
sides that  backed  the  scene  were  pink 
and  red  with  roses.  Following  the 
meadow  for  a  short  distance  I  came 
to  where  a  deeply  worn  trail  crossed 
the  stream  in  a  shallow  rapids.  This 
aroused  my  curiosity  and  thinking 
it  a  game  trail  I  followed  it  up  a  hogs- 
back  to  the  uplands  above,  where  a 
rolling  prairie  undulated  away  be- 
yond the  range  of  vision.  Here  in 
the  open  I  lost  all  thought  of  game 
and  stood  gazing  in  silent  wonder  at 
the  scene  that  lay  before  me — a  grain 
field,  that  if  cultivated,  would  feed 
the  population  of  the  British  Empire. 

Returning  to  camp  in  a  thoughtful 
mood  I  asked  Art  whether  he  knew 
anything  about  the  old  trail  that  I 
had  found,  and  he  in  turn  asked  the 
Indian. 

After  a  little  thought  the  old  man 
said,  "Yes  I  know  him.  He's  what 
the  Indians  call  in  the  old  times,  "The 
big  war  trail,"  but  now  he's  only 
trail  for  moose  an'  bear."  Then 
something  seeming  to  impress  even 
the  guarded  calm  of  the  old  Indian, 
he  commenced  to  speak  of  things 
that  the  white  man  never  knew, 
things  that  live  only  in  the  traditions 
of  his  people,  and  as  he  talked  we 
could  see  that  he  too  felt  the  mystic 
spell  of  this  land  of  unreality  where 
the  deepening  twilight  merges  into 
dawn  and  night  comes  only  by  sug- 
gestion. 


"Long,  long  ago,  before  the  white 
man  came  to  the  land  of  mighty 
waters  the  Chipewyans  and  Beavers 
were  a  mighty  people  and  when  they 
fought  as  brothers  the  moon  danced 
to  the  roar  of  their  war  drums;  the 
"Big  Beaver"  sent  the  caribou  to 
their  lodges  for  the  killing  and  their 
young  men  were  fat  aiways,  and 
strong  in  war.  Yet  the  men  of  my 
people  feared  them  net  but  came  year 
after  year  from  the  grass  country  to 
fight  these  dog  eaters  for  a  part  of 
their  fat  hunting  grounds  and  for  the 
waters  where  the  fish  lay  sleeping  in 
all  the  silent  pools.  And  coming  as 
they  did  for  many  moons  they  made 
the  trail  that  is  now  the  white  man's 
railroad,  past  the  lake  of  many  fish 
to  the  place  that  was  then  "The 
mighty  water,"  where  now  your  rail- 
road ends.  And  here  the  Chipew- 
yans would  come,  and  the  Beavers, 
on  the  trail  that  you  have  found, 
from  the  river  that  flows  two  ways. 
And  they  fought,  many,  many  bat- 
tles, and  the  white  man's  plow  turns 
up  their  spears  and  arrows. 

When  the  white  man  came  at  last 
with  their  guns  to  the  Indians  in  the 
grass  country,  now  said  the  fathers  of 
my  people  we  will  kill  with  the  wrath 
of  Manitou  these  fat  dog  eaters  from 
the  land  of  the  winking  night  and  the 
Cree  will  have  new  fur  for  his  tepee 
and  fish  for  his  squaw,  and  so  they 
traded  for  the  white  man's  thunder 
sticks — buffalo  skins  to  the  height 
of  a  man — and  came  with  all  their 
squaws  and  children  to  the  land  of 
the  dog  eaters,  for  now  they  had  come 
to  stay.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
"Mighty  water"  there  were  no  In- 
dians there  to  fight;  all  were  gone; 
so  they  camped  and  waited  where 
the  railroad  meets  the  river.  And 
while  they  waited  the  dog  eaters  had 
found  their  back  trail,  hidden  their 
squaws  and  children  and  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  land  of  my  people  to  strike 
while  the  warriors  were  all  away. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  grass 
country  there  were  no  Indians  in  all 
the  prairies,  but  the  white  man  was 
there  with  the  thunder  stick,  so  they 
too  traded  for  guns  and  powder  and 
hurried  back  on  the  home  trail,  not 
^knowing  that  the  Crees  had  guns. 
When  they  came  to  the  Mighty  Water 
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they  knew  that  the  Crees  were  in 
their  country  so  they  lit  their  signal 
fires  and  followed  to  the  land  where 
the  sunlight  never  rests. 

The  Crees  in  their  skin  canoes  had 
gone  far  down  the  river  beyond  the 
place  where  the  water  boils,  to  a  point 
where  the  river  bends,  and  here  they 
made  their  camp  and  here  the  dog 
eaters  found  them  and  made  ready 
for  a  mighty  battle,  for  in  those  days 
the  Indians  were  even  as  the  leaves 
I  upon  the  trees  and  their  blood  was 
hot  for  war.    But  when  the  two  chiefs 
stood  side  by  side  to  light  the  signal 
fire  that  would  start  the  fight,  each 
I  knew  that  the  other  had  a  mighty 
medicine,  and  as  they  stood  above 
the  touch  wood  each  heard  the  thun- 
der stick  growl  in  the  camp  of  the 
other  and  then  they  knew  that  both 
I  were  beaten,  that  Manitou  had  sent 
his  thunder  from  the  sky  to  stop  the 
war  and  none  mast  war  with  the 
!  "Big  Beaver."    Then  the  battle  fires 
were  quenched  and  all  met  round  the 
I  fires  of  council,  and  though  the  sun 
!  slept  four  times  and  the  moon  the 
j  same,  yet  no  Indian  either  ate  or 
rested  and  the  council  fires  never 
i  died.    And  as  the  council  was  long, 
i  so  long  has  been  the  peace,  for  where 
!  they  met  to  fight,  the  Indians  made 
i  a  treaty  that  has  been  handed  down 
the  ages,  and  never  since  has  the 
;  blood  of  a  Cree,  or  a  Chipewyan,  or  a 
Beaver  dyed  the  waters  of  the  river 
I  that  licks  the  "Peace  Point.''  Later 
j  the  river  took  the  name  and  the 
;  Indians  trapped  and  hunted  along 
its  waters  and  tracked  the  moose 
i  among  its  hills  till  few  could  say  of 
,  all  the  bands  that  he  was  Cree,  or 
j  Beaver,  or  Chipewyan,  but  the  old 
signs  are  everywhere  if  you  could 
read  them." 

There  was  nothing  of  interest  in 
the  fishing  of  the  nets  except  the 
wonderful  catch  of  fish.    We  caught, 
I  think,  about  three,  hundred  pounds 
of  fish  in  a  net  forty  feet  long.  Gold 
eyes,  weighing  three  pounds,  pickerel 
weighing  about  seven  and  jack  fish 
that  went  as  high  as  sixteen  pounds, 
I  and  never  have  I  eaten  better  fish. 
Next  morning  as  we  paddled  up  the 
river  the  six  big  sleigh  dogs  that  had 
!,  accompanied   us   got   into   a  fight 
j  among  themselves  over  a  bone  of 
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meat  that  had  been  washed  ashore. 
A  big  wolf  dog  found  the  bone  but 
in  the  act  of  licking  it  up  was  attack- 
ed by  a  couple  of  coyote  dogs  and  a 
crop  eared  husky.  He  dropped  the 
bone  between  his  feet  and  stood  at 
bay  at  the  water's  edge,  crouching 
and  with  fangs  bared,  and  as  the 
other  dogs  closed  in  around  him  with 
one  spring  he  struck  the  husky  in 
the  back  above  the  kidneys  and  killed 
him  instantly  and  it  was  only  with 
the  hardest  work  that  we  saved  the 
others!'  Never  have  I  seen  a  more 
magnificent  sight  than  that  old  wolf 
dog  in  action,  yet  around  the  camp 
fire  he  was  gentle  as  a  house  dog. 

When  we  got  back  to  camp  I  was 
given  another  glimpse  of  how  things 
are  done  in  the  north.  We  left  the 
fish  in  the  canoe  and  a  couple  of  old 
squaws  took  charge  of  the  proceed- 
ings. First  they  scaled  the  fish  and 
split  them  down  the  back  and  took 
the  bone  out,  then  hung  them  on 
poles  laid  across  a  rack  about  four 
feet  high,  beneath  which  a  small  fire 
of  green  wood  was  smouldering.  That 
was  all,  the  sun  did  the  rest,  no  salt, 
no  preservative  of  any  kind,  just  a 
smudge  to  keep  the  flies  away  and 
twenty-four  hours  of  sunshine;  the 
result,  a  fish  as  delicate  in  flavor  as 
finnan  haddies. 

Hearing  a  torn  torn  booming  as 
we  sat  beneath  the  tree  that  night 
I  asked  Art  what  it  was  all  about  and 
betrayed  the  fact  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  torn  torn  or  an  Indian  dance 
and  he  proposed  that  we  go  over  to 
the  Indian  village  and  start  some- 
thing. To  that  end  he  packed  a  box 
with  bread,  butter,  jam,  tea  and 
sugar  and  leaving  it  on  the  table  in 
the  living  room  in  company  with  his 
little  Cree  girl  we  started  for  the 
Indian  Village. 

The  torn  torn  was  still  booming  as 
we  approached  the  ring  of  tepees 
and  we  followed  the  sound  of  the 
drum.  Coming  up  to  the  tepee 
in  which  the  player  sat,  we  found 
the  flaps  turned  back  as  though  in 
invitation  and  no  welcome  could  be 
warmer  than  the  one  we  received. 
Two  old  Indians  and  a  fat  old  squaw 
sat  smoking  around  a  fire  that  burned 
in  the  centre  of  the  tepee  and  on  a 
thatch  of  spruce  bough  half  knelt, 
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half  sat  the  old  one-eyed  savage 
who  played  the  drum.  With  friendly 
nods  they  moved  about  to  make 
room  for  us  and  the  old  squaw  appro- 
priated the  girl  to  herself,  and  the 
little  fairy  folded  up  her  shapely 
limbs  and  seated  herself  beside  the 
old  woman  on  the  blanket  in  true 
Indian  style. 

Then  Art  turned  to  the  old  musi- 
cian and  told  him  that  I  had  never 
seen  an  Indian  dance  or  heard  of  the 
mighty  men  of  long  ago  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  make  a  dance  for  me. 
The  old  man  laughed  indulgently  and 
started  the  preparations  for  the  dance 
by  calling  in  a  couple  of  the  young 
men  and  giving  them  some  instruc- 
tions; then  he  told  me,  through  Art, 
who  acted  as  interpreter,  of  the  fam- 
ous men  of  his  people,  men  who  seem- 
ed identical  with  our  Bible  characters, 
Sampson,  and  Moses  and  many  oth- 
ers. He  told  us  of  the  strong  man 
who  could  crush  a  pebble  between 
thumb  and  finger  and  who  killed  a 
buffalo  with  his  naked  hands;  of  the 
magician  who  would  turn  a  thong 
to  a  serpent  at  a  touch  of  his  finger, 
and  then  he  laughed  as  he  told  us 
of  We-sau-kee-chauk,  the  hypocrite, 
who  was  sweet  to  every  one  but  fair 
to  none. 

He  told  us  many  things  while  we 
waited  for  the  dance  to  begin  and 
when  we  emerged  from  the  tent  all 
was  commotion.  A  fire  had  been  lit 
in  an  open  space  amongst  the  teepees 
and  a  couple  of  big  copper  kettles 
of  water  hung  over  it  on  a  tripod 
made  of  poles.  On  a  raised  dais, 
trimmed  with  spruce  boughs  and  near 
the  fire,  stood  the  food  and  beside  it 
the  drummers,  six  in  number,  were 
taking  their  places  with  our  old  friend 
the  story  teller  in  charge.  Standing 
about  in  groups  and  waiting  expect- 
antly, were  the  young  men  and  girls 
of  the  village,  all  dressed  in  modern 
clothes  but  wearing  the  never-failing 
moccasins.  The  older  members  stood 
apart  or  squatted  on  the  grass  and 
the  scene  might  well  have  made  a 
study  for  an  artist.  In  the  back- 
ground the  white  teepees  snuggled 
in  among  the  overtopping  spruce, 
among  the  boughs  of  which  the  curl- 
ing smoke  wreaths  mingled.  In  the 
foreground  the  leaping  fire  revealed, 


then  half  concealed  the  different 
posing  groups.  A  young  moon  hung 
low  above  the  river's  mouth  and  shot 
a  bar  of  silver  across  the  rippling 
water  toward  the  camp,  and  over  all, 
the  dignified  old  drummers  presided 
with  a  native  ceremony  that  sits  as 
easily  as  a  cloak  upon  a  Cree. 

As  the  last  member  of  the  orchestra 
took  his  place  beside  the  dais  their 
heads  came  together  for  a  moment's 
council  and  the  old  man  raised  his 
torn  torn  to  his  ear  and  tapped  it 
softly,  then  shook  his  head  and  step- 
ped over  to  the  fire  to  warm  his  drum, 
tapping  it  softly  all  the  time,  tuning 
it  with  all  the  care  and  ceremony 
displayed  by  one  of  our  finical  musi- 
cians. All  the  others  followed  his 
example  and  we  were  treated  to  a 
very  fair  substitute  for  the  tuning  up 
of  one  of  our  own  modern  orchestras, 
though  in  this  case  all  parallels  of 
modernism  fail.  Those  grave  old 
men  kneeling  there  beside  the  fire 
mingling  the  purring  of  the  war  drums 
that  had  played  their  braves  to  battle 
in  ages  past,  the  witching  moonlight 
and  twilight  combining  to  tone  down 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire,  all  tended 
to  create  a  feeling  of  unreality  that 
it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Stepping  back  to  the  dais  when  the 
instruments  were  tuned  to  their  liking 
the  old  leader  once  more  raised  his 
torn  torn  to  his  ear  and  sounded  a 
soft  prelude  that  grew  in  volume 
until  he  commenced  to  sing,  softly 
at  first,  then  in  a  sort  of  lilting  tune 
and  in  perfect  time  to  his  torn  torn 
the  others  chiming  in  one  by  one  till 
gradually  the  volume  of  their  music 
swelled  until  the  weird  wail  of  their 
chant  filled  all  the  night,  ranging  in 
tone  from  tenor  to  the  deepest  bari- 
tone and  punctuated  by  the  soft 
intoning  of  the  throbbing  drums. 

The  dancers,  led  by  an  old  Cree 
plains  Indian  filed  into  the  ring  in 
single  file,  the  sexes  mingling  in- 
discriminately. After  circling  the  fire 
a  couple  of  times  in  a  sort  of  march 
the  old  man  commenced  to  dance, 
with  an  ease  and  grace  that  age  had 
not  impaired,  the  wild  dance  that  he 
had  learned  a  half  century  ago  round 
fires  on  which  the  buffalo  meat  was 
roasting. 

Warming  to  his  work  as  the  music 
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swelled,  he  skimmed  the  grass  with  a 
sort  of  gliding  jig  step  that  carried 
him  forward  with  incredible  speed  and 
a  grace  that  I  have  seldom  seen  ex- 
ceeded. Behind  him  came  the  young- 
er element,  duplicating  his  steps  in 
as  far  as  possible,  but  sadlV  out- 
pointed in  the  lead  the  old  man  set 
them  as  he  yapped  like  a  coyote  in 
his  enthusiasm. 

Music  in  any  form  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  all  these  Indians  and  now 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
spell  of  the  moment  and  circled  the 
fire  in  a  maddening  whirl  that  took 
one's  breath  away. 

The  old  leader  first  broke  the  ring, 
and  with  a  flourish,  skipped,  panting 
to  the  tea  kettle,  having  now  earned 
the  right  to  eat  and  dance  at  will. 
Getting  himself  a  dipper  of  strong 
black  tea  he  seasoned  it  liberally 
with  sugar  and  drank  it  at  a  draught. 
Two  more  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion and  then  with  a  thick  slice  of 
bread  well  smeared  with  jam,  from 
which  he  ate  as  he  danced,  he  joined 
the  ring  again,and  so  the  dance  went  on. 

A  player  left  the  dais  to  tune  his 
torn  torn  at  the  fire;  a  dancer  left 
the  ring  to  eat  or  drink,  but  always 
to  return  prancing  and  the  fun  never 
ceased,  and  so  we  left  them  when  we 
had  laughed  a-plenty  and  the  distant 
throb  of  the  torn  toms  later  lulled 
me  to  sleep. 

The  following  evening  as  we  sat 
beneath  the  shade  tree  in  the  yard 
the  echoing  whistle  of  a  steam  boat 
sounded  far  down  stream  and  I  looked 
at  my  friend  in  consternation  for  this 
meant  ttie  end  of  my  stay  in  Carcajou 
and  in  the  couple  of  hours  that  elapsed 
before  the  boat  arrived  wre  busied 
ourselves  with  getting  my  traps  to 
the  water's  edge.  Here,  as  we  stood 
waiting  for  the  big  boat  to  make  the 
landing,  I  heard  the  first  deep  cough 
from  little  Ne-che-moose  that  heralds 
death  to  all  the  children  of  her  race, 
and  I  shrunk  from  the  thought  that 
she,  so  sweet  and  dainty,  should  bear 
within  her  breast  the  lurking  death 
thai  dogs  the  footsteps  of  her  people 
and  which  would  sap  her  young  life 
even  as  the  canker  gnaws  the  heart 
of  the  most  exquisite  rose.  1  turned 
to  warn  Art  of  her  danger  but  some 
intuition  told  me  that  he  already 


knew  so  held  my  peace. 

As  I  turned  to  leave  him  in  his 
isolation  when  the  gang  plank  hit 
the  shore,  thinking  of  other  days 
and  other  scenes,  I  asked,  "Have  you 
no  message  that  you  want  to  send? 
I'll  see  the  others  soon,  you  know," 
and  with  just  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  replied ,  4No,  I  think  it's  better  as  it  is.' 

Standing  upon  the  upper  deck  as 
the  steamer  swung  out  into  the  cur- 
rent I  looked  with  regret  at  those 
two  standing  there  alone  upon  the 
.  shore,  she  with  her  arm  through  his. 

Here  was  my  old  time  friend,  a 
renegade  to  all  his  kind,  that  most 
despised  of  men,  a  squaw  man,  and 
she,  the  innocent  partner  of  his  shame 
and  degradation,  who  had  gone  to  the 
arms  of  him,  her  O-ga-mow,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  love  alone  and 
with  as  little  thought  of  sin  or  shame 
as  the  dove  feels  at  her  mating. 
They  had  sinned,  she  unknowingly, 
but  God  had  been  merciful  for  all. 
He  had  won    that  boon  of  boons, 
content.    The  Ne-che-moose  he  gave 
what  she  had  never  known  before, 
food,  fire,  a  home;  and  what  is  more, 
the  love  that  fills  a  heart  and  soul 
complete;  for  he  was  all  in  all  to  her, 
save   Manitou,   her   God.    Of  the 
right  or  wrong  let  no  man  question, 
God  must  be  the  judge.    There  they 
stood  alone  as  on  the  shores  of  time, 
and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  a  later  traveller  stopping 
here  might  find  the  Indians  gone, 
the  trading  post  dismantled  and  a 
little  grave  beneath  a  tree  beside  a 
ruined  cabin.    And  when  the  lapse 
of  years  have  softened  the  pain  of 
her  early  taking  and  little  Ne-che- 
moose  has  long  been  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  peace  with  the  roses  that  she 
loved  and  fostered,  shedding  their 
petals  above  her  and  the  rustling 
cotton-wood  standing  sentinel  over 
her  grave,  then  perhaps  a  chastened 
man,  with  the  tan  of  the  prairies 
upon  his  cheek  and  the  silence  of  the 
northland  in  his  manner  may  return 
to  claim  my  old  friend's  place  with 
the  girl  whom  I  know  is  waiting  in 
the  old  home  village  among  the  apple 
trees  in  the  valley;  and  nothing  but 
his  vagrant  thoughts  will  link  his 
peaceful  home  life  with  the  grave 
and  cabin  on  the  Wolverine. 


RIVERS  OF  THE  NORTH 


Mabel  Burkholder 


IT  is  customery  to  speak  of  the 
Near  North,  which  is  that  part 
of  Canada  embraced  by  North- 
ern Ontario  and  Quebec,  as  the  lake 
country  par  excellence  of  the  globe; 
and  no  person  who  has  wandered 
through  that  delightful  wilderness  of 
waterways,  and  viewed  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  unnamed  lakes  it  con- 
tains, will  seek  to  deny  the  claim. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  the  rivers  domin- 
ate the  North.  The  lakes  are  lifeless 
in  comparison.  Nowhere  are  the 
streams  more  numerous  or  more 
magnificent.  Did  not  the  problem  of 
constructing  four  hundred  river- 
bridges  recently  confront  the  builders 
of  the  new  Transcontinental  railway, 
in  linking  Winnipeg  and  Quebec  City 
by  steel?  Of  course  the  government 
sought  to  open  up  the  country  tra- 
verse to  the  river  courses;  yet  building 
in  any  direction  would  have  entailed 
the  crossing  of  innumerable  streams. 

North  of  the  railroad  all  the  rivers 
flow  toward  James  and  Hudson's 
Bays.  Though  there  is  not  a  pre- 
cipitous decline  to  salt  water,  the 
streams  usually  break  into  many 
picturesque  rapids — which  do  not 
seem  quite  so  picturesque  when  one 
has  to  portage  them  on  canoe  trips. 

The  lazy-going  Abitibi  is  deserved- 
ly the  favorite  route  to  "the  Bay." 
Its  source  is  in  Abitibi  Lake,  near  the 
town  of  Cochrane,  which  is  the  hub 
of  the  great  agricultural  belt,  and  the 
centre  of  a  thriving  Hudson's  Bay 
trade.  From  Cochrane  the  mail- 
packet  goes  semi-monthly  to  Moose 
Factory,  an  important  fur  post  on 
James  Bay,  in  summer  making  the 
trip  by  canoe,  and  in  winter  over  the 
ice  by  dog-team.  Though  the  Abitibi 
is  not  always  as  placid  as  it  appears 
in  its  picture,  it  admits  of  the  down 
trip  being  made  in  five  or  seven  days, 
while  the  return  usually  occupies 
fifteen.  There  are  several  other 
rivers  frequently  used  by  canoeists 
seeking  Hudson's  Bay  from  the  in- 
terior, the  Frederick  house  and  the 


Mattagami  being  favorites. 

Already  many  northern  rivers  bear 
the  burden  of  commerce,  and  will 
bear  it  more  and  more  heavily  as  the 
country  becomes  settled.  Usually 
the  first  industries  established  are 
lumbering  and  paper-making,  and  in 
consequence  many  fine  streams  are 
choked  with  pulp-wood  logs,  which 
they  seem  to  bear  with  poor  grace, 
usually  breaking  into  wild  rapids 
below  the  mill,  like  an  untamed  horse 
impatient  of  harness. 

Towns  naturally  spring  up  where 
rivers  and  railroads  intersect.  Already 
a  score  of  such  meeting-places  contain 
the  sprouts  of  future  cities,  which 
grow  so  fast  that  one  must  visit  them 
yearly  to  keep  pace  with  their  in- 
terests. The  wide  and  noble  Matta- 
gami, already  mentioned  as  a  favorite 
canoe  route  to  James  Bay,  boasts  the 
model  town  of  Northern  Ontario  — 
Jacksonboro.  Here  where  there  is  a 
very  wide  sweep  of  cleared  land,  the 
government  has  tried  out  many  ex- 
periments of  interest  to  intending 
settlers,  and  here  advantages  are 
offered  in  greater  profusion,  perhaps> 
than  in  any  other  locality  along  the 
line. 

In  Quebec,  through  the  heart  of 
the  Laurentian  Mountains,  Hows  the 
St.  Maurice,  king  of  northern  streams 
in  grandeur  of  appearance  and  volume 
of  water.  For  a  river  cannot  produce 
scenery  apart  from  its  banks,  and 
here  the  mountains  have  clothed  the 
stream  in  majesty  by  lending  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  colors  in  rock 
and  leaf.  This  is  a  true  mountain 
river,  leaping  and  untamable.  It 
offers  a  dangerous  canoe  run;  yet 
the  Indian  trapper,  his  birch  canoe 
heavy  with  furs,  dares  it  constantly. 

All  that  the  waterways  of  the  north 
have  meant  to  the  humble  Indian 
hunters  and  to  kings  of  the  fur-trade 
alike,  is  a  volume  that  never  will  be 
adequately  written.  Great  natural 
highways,  which  never  need  repairs, 
the  rivers  are  horses,  motors,  and 
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|  steam-engines  to  the  men  of  the  bush, 
i  The  Indian  rests  secure  in  the  know- 
i  ledge  that  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
|  stream  with  the  great  is  perched  a  fur- 
post,  which  to  him  is  the  last  word  in 
I  civilization.  There  he  can  trade  his 
j  mink  skins  for  a  new  twelve-pound 
i  blanket,  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition 
and  tobacco. 

Whether  the  kings  of  the  North 
really  felt  that  they  needed  the  rail- 

i|  road  or  whether  they  resented  it  in 
their  deep  hearts  they  are  slow  to  con- 

I  fess.   Railroads  stand  for  democracy, 


and  in  the  land  of  the  aurora  borealis 
every  white  man  has  lived  like  a 
semi-savage  prince.  I  imagine  rivers 
would  have  been  good  enough  for 
them  for  another  century  if  they  had 
had  their  way.  But  the  gleaming 
steel  rails  are  there  to  stay,  and  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  they  have 
superseded  the  picturesque  birch 
canoe  as  a  mode  of  travelling.  That 
time,  however,  is  not  yet,  and  how 
great  a  part  the  rivers  will  take  in  the 
settling  of  Northern  Canada  will 
never  be  written  up  in  one  volume — • 
no  nor  in  a  whole  library  of  them. 


FOREST  PROTECTION 

In  a  recent  address  on  Forest  Protection 
in  Ontario,  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz, 
Provincial  Forester,  he  said: 

"Forest  protection  has  largely  become 
an  economic  question,  and  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  think  seriously  of  the  impor- 
tance Of  our  forestry  since  wood 
prices  for  fuel  purposes  have  been  advanced. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  ten  years  that  any  at- 
tempt has  been  really  made  to  protect  the 
provincial  forests  against  fire.  The  status 
oi  forest  fire  protection  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  fire  insurance 
company  in  America  will  assume  forest 
properties  as  a  risk." 

In  describing  the  system  established 
throughout  the  forest  region  of  Ontario 
against  fire  protection,  Mr.  Zavitz  stated^ 
that  lookout  towers  had  been  constructed 
on  high  elevations,  from  which  it  was  possible 
for  a  ranger,  through  glasses,  to  detect  the 
range  of  fire,  forty  to  fitty  miles  distant. 
These  lookout  towers  had  been  productive  of 
good  results  during  the  past  summer.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  detect  a  fire,  but  the 
real  problem  was  to  reach  it  with  sufficient 
voluntary  lire  fighters.  He  thought  that  in 
a  lew  years  hence,  when  aeroplanes  had 
reached  a  higher  state  of  efficiency,  they 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  fire 
protection  purposes  in  the  forest. 


H.  C.  Haddon 


TIE  big  grizzly  came  out  of  a 
natural  cave  amongthe  tangled 
confusion  of  rocks  with  which 
the  mountain  side  was  .strewn.  His 
movements  were  slow  and  clumsy, 
for  the  delicious  drowsiness  of  his 
night's  sleep  still  clung  to  him,  and 
now,  in  the  first  rays  of  the  early 
morning  sunshine  he  yawned  and 
stretched  as  the  chill  air  of  the  moun- 
tains displaced  the  warmth  of  his 
sleeping  quarters. 

The  further  summits  were  still 
plentifully  covered  with  snow,  and 
even  here  among  the  rocks  and  little 
Alpine  meadows  still  lingered  odd 
patches  where  the  sun's  rays  could 
not  reach,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
hillside  was  already  bare. 

With  the  first  hour  of  sunshine  the 
further  summits  only  were  touched, 
and  the  main  valley  as  yet  still  re- 
mained in  the  shadows.  Perhaps 
half  a  mile  down  the  hillside  began 
the  first  serried  ranks  of  hemlock  and 
balsam  in  all  the  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty of  standing  green  timber. 

Up  here  where  the  big  grizzly  had 
his  den  the  trees  refused  to  grow, 
and  beyond  a  few  odd  bushes  there 
was  nothing  but  an  occasional  stunted 


scrub  that  had  gained  a  precarious 
roothold  among  this  titanic  upheaval 
of  nature. 

Everywhere  the  rocks  lay  in  un- 
utterable confusion,  some  rising  sharp 
and  needlelike  in  the  formation  of 
unclimable  crags,  where  even  the  sure- 
footed sheep  or  mountain  goat  could 
find  no  path,  others,  overcome  by 
the  elements  or  by  some  forgotten 
glacier  lying  in  the  heartbreaking 
tangle   of   rockslides   or  badlands. 

At  first  glance  one  would  think 
that  no  life  at  all  could  be  found  in 
this  inhospitable  barren  wilderness, 
but  closer  inspection  would  bring  to 
light  dozens  of  little  Alpine  meadows 
lying  hidden  wherever  a  temporary 
opening  in  the  rocks  gave  room  for  a 
handful  of  soil  to  collect.  Some  of 
these  meadows  measured  only  a  few 
yards  across,  while  others  ran  to  the 
dignity  of  a  couple  of  acres  or  so, 
but  these  latter  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Each  one  of  them  was  already 
green  with  the  promise  of  a  wild 
growth  of  plant  life — saxifrage,  speed- 
well, wild  grasses  and  a  dozen  others 
that  would  later  blossom  in  the  reck- 
less riot  of  Alpine  vegetation. 
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For  a  few  minutes  the  big  grizzly 
stood  in  front  of  his  den,  as  though 
he  had  not  yet  decided  on  his  move- 
ments. A  rock  rabbit  perched  on  a 
boulder  further  up  the  hillside  whis- 
tled with  monotonous  regularity,  and 
once  the  bear  turned  in  that  direction 
as  though  in  an  attempt  to  locate 
the  sound,  but  after  another  stretch — 
flattening  back  his  ears  and  growling 
deep  down  in  his  throat  like  a  big 
contented  dog — he  started  to  work 
down  the  hillside. 

Several  times  the  big  bear  crossed 
one  or  other  of  the  dozens  of  little 
meadows,  but  so  far  the  growth  was 
not  advanced  enough  to  permit  him 
to  do  more  than  pick  up  an  occasional 
mouthful.  A  late  cold  spring  had 
kepc  plant  life  back,  and  the  grizzly, 
in  c.mmon  with  his  brown  and  black 
cousins  was  obliged  to  run  for  the 
present  on  short  rations. 

For  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  he  con- 
tinued downhill,  skirting  through  the 
timber  in  a  diagonal  course  that 
eventually  brought  him  to  the  head 
of  a  small  snow  slide  that  had  gone 
crashing  down  "into  the  creek  in  the 
valley  below. 

Here,  usually  in  the  spring,  is  to 
be  found  the  first  green  feed  in  the 
mountains.  Bracken,  ferns,  salmon 
berries  and  a  dozen  other  varieties 
of  vegetation  flourish  to  the  point  of 
rankness  on  the  beds  of  the  slides, 
and  to  these  slides  the  bear  always 
come  in  the  spring,  feeding  to  re- 
pletion on  the  tender  growth  that  is 
usually  so  abundant.  But  this  year 
Nature  had  moved  slowly,  and  the 
slide,  instead  of  being  bare  and  al- 
ready temptingly  green  was  still  cov- 
ered with  snow,  packed  firm  and  solid 
by  the  resistless  force  that  had  sent 
it  so  far  down  the  hillside. 

However,  on  the  extreme  edges  of 
the  slide  was  a  little  green  feed,  and 
here  the  grizzly  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes,  gathering  a  few  tender  tips 
of  buck  brush  and  salmon  berry, 
but  not  enough  tc  satisfy  his  hunger. 

Perplexed  with  this  new  order  cf 
things  in  a  world  which  was  usually 
so  full  of  food  the  big  bear  continued 
to  descend  the  C3urse  of  the  snow- 
slide.  He  had  not  been  long  out 
after  his  winter's  sleep,  and  his  appe- 
tite was  enormous,  for  he  had  to  refill 


the  wasted  tissues  that  had  been 
depleted  by  his  long  hibernation. 

Usually  when  the  bear  "come  out" 
in  the  spring  they  are  able  to  find 
abundant  food  on  the  slides,  but  a 
late  season  had  failed  to  melt  the 
snow  on  their  usual  feeding  grounds, 
and  in  consequence  they  were  driven 
down  from  the  summits  in  an  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

To  realise  how  big  a  part  these 
snow  slides  play  in  the  spring  feeding 
you  must  go  back  into  the  mountains 
yourself — and  coming  round  a  bend 
in  the  trail  unexpectedly,  run  right 
onto  a  big  bear  as  he  stands  half 
hidden  in  the  luscious  vegetation. 
He  does  not  see  you,  for  he  is  too 
intent  on  his  meal,  and  for  a  minute 
or  so  you  watch  him  as  he  moves  his 
head  from  left  to  right,  from  right 
to  left,  seizing  with  each  sideways 
turn  a  mouthful  of  the  tender  growth. 

And  then  you  whistle.  Instantly 
he  stops  feeding,  and  looks  around  in 
all  directions,  but  the  vegetation  is 
too  high,  and  his  eyes  are  too  weak 
to  help  him.  So  he  rises  clumsily 
to  his  hind  legs  the  better  to  in- 
vestigate, an  expression  of  childish 
surprise  on  his  face,  and  a  half  eaten 
stem  of  bracken  hanging  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

Then  suddenly  he  sees  you,  at  the 
same  moment  that  a  little  breeze 
gives  him  your  scent,  and  instantly 
he  drops  to  all  fours  again,  and  is 
off  like  a  big  frightened  dog  to  the 
protecting  timber  on  the  edge  of  the 
slide.  This  ,  may  happen  a  dozen 
times  a  day  if  you  cross  many  slides 
in  your  wanderings.  The  big  grizzly 
continued  to  work  down  the  outside 
edge  of  the  slide,  still  descending  in 
his  search  for  the  land  of  plenty  that 
was  not  to  be  found  on  the  summits. 

Once  a  big  blue  grouse  got  up  from 
a  clump  of  salmon  berry,  rising  almost 
under  the  bear's  nose  with  a  rush  of 
wings  that  beat  against  his  face  as 
she  passed.  For  a  minute  or  so  the 
grizzly  stood  looking  after  her  stupid- 
ly, as  if  regretting  his  slowness.  Then, 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground  he  search- 
ed round  until  he  found  the  warm 
nest  that  the  bird  had  left,  and  the 
ten  half  incubated  eggs  that  it  con- 
tained. 

When  he  had  crunched  the  last 
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of  these  tit  bits  beneath  his  heavy 
teeth  the  bear  nosed  round  for  a  min- 
ute or  so  longer,  as  if  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  another  nest,  but  he  evidently 
gave  it  up  as  unprofitable  for  he  next 
turned  his  attention  to  a  rotten  log 
that  had  been  thrown  to  one  side  by 
the  resistless  impetus  of  the  snow 
slide. 

Hitting  this  log  a  blow  with  his  paw 
the  grizzly  lowered  his  head  until 
it  was  only  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
log.  What  he  heard  while  he  waited 
evidently  satisfied  him,  for  with 
powerful  blows  of  his  fore  paws  he 
tore  the  log  to  pieces,  disclosing  hun- 
dreds of  big  black  ants  that  went 
scrambling  madly  in  all  directions  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  escape  the  big 
tongue  that  licked  them  up  greedily. 

For  a  while  the  bear  amused  him- 
self tearing  open  some  of  the  many 
rotten  logs  with  which  the  edges  of 
the  slide  were  strewn.  In  some  he 
found  ants  in  plenty,  and  screwed 
his  face  up  in  comical  enjoyment 
while  he  chewed  them,  as  if  their 
bitter  taste  was  vastly  to  his  liking. 
Other  logs  yielded  up  long  white 
wood  borer  grubs,  and  these  also  the 
bear  picked  up  eagerly.  But  such 
fare,  though  tempting,  is  not  satisfy- 
ing, and  urged  on  by  his  appetite  he 
continued  his  journey,  stopping  a 
dozen  times  in  as  many  yards,  for 
when  a  bear  is  on  the  feed  he  will 
stop  at  every  little  stump  or  hillock 
or  rotten  log,  even  though  he  has 
been  covering  the  same  ground  daily 
for  a  week.  A  gopher  whistled  shrilly 
across  the  slide,  and  then  vanished 
with  a  squeak  of  alarm  as  the  grizzly 
crossed  over  to  investigate.  With 
his  ncse  against  the  moist  earth  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  the  bear  drew 
in  great  breaths  fragrant  with  the  rich 
fresh  gopher  smell  until  the  saliva 
began  tc  drool  oat  of  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
in  all  the  mountains  of  which  your 
grizzly  is  really  fond  it  is  gophers. 
Also  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  grizzly's 
fore  paws,  and  the  tremendous  claws 
with  which  they  are  armed  you  will 
understand  how  he  was  able  to  rip 
and  tear  away  the  soil  and  loose  rocks 
until  he  had  the  unfortunate  gopher 
safely  in  his  jaws. 

About  noon  the  bear  came  to  the 


trail,  and  because  this  was  the  easiest 
way  of  travelling  he  continued  to 
follow  it  down  the  valley.  Now  and 
again  he  found  odd  clumps  of  clover 
that  had  sprung  from  the  seed  drop- 
ped there  by  pack  horses  on  their 
journey  up  the  trail,  and  though 
this  was  a  new  feed  to  the  grizzly  he 
found  it  greatly  to  his  fancy,  and  fed 
eagerly  off  every  clump  he  came  to. 

So  he  continued  to  follow  the  trail 
down  the  valley,  determined,  now 
that  the  spirit  of  travel  had  seized 
him,  to  go  on  until  he  came  to  newer 
feeding  grounds  where  he  could  sat- 
isfy his  hunger,  and  still  have  time 
to  lie  dozing  in  the  sun  during  the 
warmth  of  the  day. 

Presently  the  big  timber  ceased, 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  tall  sticks 
of  dead  cedar  through  which  the 
fire  had  recently  passed,  and  this  in 
turn  gave  way  to  brush,  tamarack 
and  white  pine,  with  occasional  sap- 
lings ofypoplar  and  an  undergrowth 
of  buck'  brush  and  soap  berry. 

Several  times  willow  grouse  drum- 
med their  noisy  mating  call,  and  once 
the  big  bear  left  the  trail  and  went 
blundering  into  the  bush  after  them, 
but  the  sound  of  his  approach  warned 
the  birds  long  before  they  were  in 
any  danger. 

Once  a  red  squirrel  carrying  a 
mouthful  of  moss  for  the  lining  of 
her  nest  ran  across  the  trail  just  in 
front  of  the  bear,  and  at  his  clumsy 
rush  at  her  the  squirrel  dropped  her 
burden  and  retreated  to  the  top  of  a 
tamarack,  from  which  point  of  safety 
she  vented  her  rage  and  fear  on  this 
new  complication  that  had  come  into 
her  life. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  grizzly  came  to  the  clearing. 
Twenty  acres  of  clover  seems  to  cover 
quite  a  lot  of  ground,  especially,  as 
in  this  case,  when  it  is  walled  in  by 
the  surrounding  brush,  and  at  first 
the  bear  was  so  bewildered  by  the 
sight  of  so  much  feed  that  he  wander- 
ed to  and  fro  in  it,  too  dainty  to  do 
more  than  pick  off  the  tenderest  tips. 

But  the  memory  of  his  lean  days 
came  back  to  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  shaken  off  his  long 
winter's  sleep  he  gorged  himself  until 
he  could  eat  no  more.  With  a  full 
stomach  the  big  bear  soon  started  to 
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feel  dozy,  and  he  began  to  look 
around  for  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
sleep. 

He  eventually  settled  down  under 
the  protecting  branches  of  a  tam- 
arack, stretching  himself  out  like  a 
big  dog,  with  his  nose  resting  on  his 
extended  fore  paws,  and  with  his 
hind  legs  doubled  up  underneath 
him. 

For  a  few  minutes  before  dropping 
asleep  he  lay  there  looking  out  over 
the  clearing,  very  contented  with 
what  the  fates  had  sent  him,  and  not 
at  all  the  ferocious  monster  that  the 
story  books  would  have  us  believe. 
A  ^[slight  breeze  ruffled  the  tops  of 
the  clover  until  the  whole  field  sway- 
ed like  a  ripple  on  a  sheet  of  water. 
The  incessant  whistling  of  hundreds 
of  gophers  sounded  on  every  hand, 
and  further  back  in  the  bush  willow 
grouse  drummed  repeatedly.  Verily, 
this  was  the  promised  land. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  before  the 
big  bear  woke  from  his  nap,  though 
it  was  still  light,  and  he  yawned  and 
stretched  himself  good  naturedly. 
Then,  without  any  attempt  at  cau- 
tion he  shambled  out  on  to  the  clover 
patch  again,  tearing  up  great  mouth- 
fuls  of  the  succulent  growth  as  if  he 
had  not  eaten^for  a  week. 

A  slight  sound  caused  him  to  raise 
his  head,  and  instantly  the  grizzly 
froze  in  his  tracks.  Not  twenty-five 
yards  away,  and  partly  hidden  by  a 
clump  of  willows  was  a  cow,  feeding 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  with 
her  back  to  the  bear.  At  once  the 
grizzly  started  to  approach  her,  for 
though  he  is  chiefly  a  vegetarian 
during  the  summer  months  when 
green  feed  and  berries  are  in  abun- 
dance, yet  your  grizzly  is  always  a 
meat  eater  when  he  gets  the  oppor- 
i  tunity. 

The  cow  was  perhaps  ten  yards 
away  from  the  clump  of  willows, 
and  the  bear  gained  this  point  of 
cover  without  alarming  his  victim. 
For  a  minute  or  so  he  waited,  as  if 
getting  his  muscles  into  action,  and 
then  with  a  hoarse  bellowing  roar 
he  rose  on  his  hind  legs  and  half 
jumped  and  half  threw  himself  across 
the  intervening  distance  that  sep- 
arated him  from  the  cow,  dropping 
on  all  fours  again  and  lashing  out 


with  his  fore  paws  as  he  landed. 

But  the  bear  had  misjudged  his 
distance.  Instead  of  landing  fairly 
and  squarely  on  the  cow's  back  with 
a  force  that  would  have  smashed  her 
spine,  he  fell  a  foot  or  so  to  one  side 
of  her,  though  each  of  his  paws  tore 
great  gashes  in  her  sides  that  almost 
knocked  the  cow  over  by  the  very 
weight  of  the  bear's  impetus.  In- 
stantly the  grizzly  rose  on  his  hind 
legs  again  to  retrieve  his  mistake, 
and  to  follow  up  his  advantage  of 
taking  his  victim  by  surprise.  The 
cow  was  range  bred,  and  with  a  loud 
bellow  of  fear  and  pain  she  whirled 
round  sharply  on  the  bear,  maddened 
with  the  smell  of  blood  and  the  over- 
powering nearness  of  her  enemy. 

She  made  an  ugly  rush  at  the  bear, 
hooking  at  him  viciously,  and  if  the 
blow  had  landed  it  would  have  dis- 
embowelled the  grizzly  on  the  spot. 
With  an  agility  marvellous  in  so  large 
an  animal,  the  bear  evaded  her  blow, 
and  then,  rising  to  his  hind  legs  again 
he  hurled  himself  on  her  unprotected 
neck  as  the  cow  passed  him. 

With  a  last  bawling  bellow  the 
cow  sank  to  her  knees,  though  she 
must  have  been  dead  before  ever 
she  reached  the  ground,  for  her  neck 
was  broken  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  bear's  blow.  For  an  instant  or 
so  she  struggled  as  if  attempting  to 
rise,  and  then  without  any  further 
sound  she  fell  over  on  her  side.  Twice 
her  legs  twitched  spasmodically  and 
then  she  lay  still. 

As  for  the  bear  he  lost  no  time,  and 
he  was  still  tearing  the  flesh  from  the 
warm  carcass  as  the  shadows  crept 
across  the  clearing,  though  he  had 
already  gorged  himself  to  the  point 
of  repletion. 

A  faint  breeze  began  to  blow  across 
the  valley.  A  horned  owl  in  a  big 
dead  tamarack  began  to  call  his 
hunting  note  whooo  hoo  hoo,  whooo 
hoo,  and  a  minute  or  so  afterwards 
his  mate  answered  him  from  a  dead 
stub  down  in  the  swamp.  Suddenly 
the  big  grizzly  raised  his  head,  look- 
ing back  over  his  shoulder  with  a 
growl  of  anger.  As  he  stood  there 
the  hair  began  to  raise  up  along  his 
neck  and  back,  and  after  a  moment 
or  so  of  hesitation  he  left  the  carcass 
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of  the  cow  and  started  to  move  off 
towards  the  bush. 

At  once  the  dusk  was  split  with 
three  reports  of  a  rifle  in  quick  suc- 
cession, each  with  their  accompany- 
ing stab  of  flame.  The  bear  broke 
into  a  run,  stopping  suddenly  to  turn 
and  bite  at  his'hind  legs  as  if  to  kill 
the  sudden  fiery  pain  that  had  shot 
through  him. 

Before  he  reached  the  safety  of  the 
protecting  brush  two  more  bullets 
kicked  up  the  earth  ahead  of  him, 
and  it  was  a  thoroughly  frightened 
bear  that  went  tearing  off  through 
the  undergrowth.  He  was  not  badly 
hurt,  for  the  only  shot  that  had  hit 
him  had  merely  passed  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  leg,  and  a  few  days 


would  heal  it  up  again.  I  think  that 
the  presence  of  man,  and  the  strange 
power  to  hurt  at  a  distance  was  of 
more  importance  to  the  bear  at  the 
moment,  for  the  grizzly  detests  fire- 
arms more  than  any  of  his  tribe. 

Two  or  three  times  he  stopped  to 
lick  his  wound,  but  always  terror 
drove  him  on  again,  until  the  night 
closed  down  upon  the  mountains 
and  darkness  brought  him  a  feeling 
of  safety. 

And  dawn,  when  it  came,  found 
the  grizzly  back  in  his  den  among 
the  rocks  above  the  timber,  where 
the  harsh  scream  of  the  eagle  goes 
echoing  among  the  silent  places,  and 
where  no  hunter's  rifle  ever  comes 
to  disturb  the  solitude. 


BROOK  TROUT  ON  THE  WHITE 
SAND  RIVER 

H.  J.  Oliver 


UNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  best 
brook  trout  streams  of  Canada 
is  the  White  Sand  River  in 
New  Ontario.  This  river  has  its 
source  in  a  small  lake  just  south  of 
a  height  of  land,  and  flows  South 
through  a  white  sand  and  clay  belt 
to  Lake  Nipigon.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  this  stream,  from  the 
angler's  viewpoint,  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  reached  from  either  east 
or  west, — parties  from  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg  being  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  excellent  train  service  afforded 
them  by  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways'  "National"  which  leav- 
es these  cities  tri-weekly. 

Willet  Station,  on  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways,  is  located  on 
the  Big  Muddy  River.  This  river 
affords  an  excellent  canoe  route  to 
the  White  Sand.  From  the  railway 
to  Lake  Nipigon  by  the  Big  Muddy 
is  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  the 
trip  can  be  made  by  canoe,  down 
stream,  in  two  hours.  From  the  Big 
Muddy  to  the  White  Sand,  by  a  direct 
line  across  Windigo  Bay  is  twelve 
miles,  and  can  be  made  in  two  hours 


and  forty  minutes.  Should  the  wea- 
ther be  unfavorable  the  route  by 
the  shore  can  be  used;  this  will  length- 
en the  trip  by  seven  miles,  but  will 
insure  safety,  as  the  bay  has  a  depth 
of  less  than  five  feet  for  half  a  mile 
from  shore.  The  entrance  to  the 
White  Sand  by  the  lake  is  difficult 
to  locate  unless  land  marks  are  noted. 
These  land  marks  are  distinct  and 
two  in  number,  the  first,  Mt.  St.  John, 
a  high  bluff  three  miles  north  of  the 
river  mouth  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake,  and  the  second,  a  smaller  bluff 
the  next  on  the  shore  south  of  Mt. 
St.  John.  It  is  just  at  the  foot  of 
this  bluff,  the  entrance  to  White 
Sand  River. 

The  first  fall  on  the  White  Sand 
is  located  one  and  three  quarter  miles 
up  stream  from  the  lake,  and  at  this 
fall  is  an  excellent  camp  site.  It  is 
desirable  to  camp  here  and  portage 
only  the  canoes  which  can  be  used 
for  two  miles  further  up  the  river  to 
the  second  fall.  Here  the  canoes 
must  be  left  for  within  the  next  three 
miles  are  four  falls  and  this  is  the 
best  fishing. 
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Early  in  July  1917  a  party  of  Fort 
William  business  men,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cameron,  Chief  Guide 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Rail- 
ways, made  this  trip.  As  the  party 
was  to  be  five  days  up  the  river  it 
was  agreed  that  no  fish  should  be 
kept  il*  taken  from  the  water  alive. 
This  was  no  hardship  as  the  fishing 
was  all  done  in  swift  water  with  light 
tackle  which  necessitated  a  fight 
sometimes  lasting  twenty  minutes. 
The  best  day's  catch  was  forty  fish, 
taken  between  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
the  largest  weighing  three  and  one- 
eighth  pounds,  measuring  nineteen 
and  one-quarter  inches.  This  catch 
was  placed  in  cold  spring  water  and 
kept  excellently,  being  used  in  Fort 
William  five  days  after  being  caught. 

The  bait  used  was  worm  and  fin, 
the  latter  with  greater  success.  It 
was  too  early  in  the  season  for  flies, 
although  at  certain  seasons  doubtless 
the  flies  would  be  best,  especially  for 
fishing  in  the  quiet  waters.  The  bait 
used  by  this  party  is  recommended, 
as  the  fish  in  the  swift  water  were 
more  powerful  having  a  very  broad 
tail  and  strong  fins. 

A  number  of  interesting  views  were 
obtained,  one  of  which  accompanies 


this  article,  giving  an  idea  of  the 
stream,  the  shore  and  the  fish. 


Fishing  on  White  Sand  River 


BUILDING  A  DUCK  BLIND 


HAVING  had  considerable  experience  with 
ducks  and  ducking  blinds,  the  writer 
will  explain  the  way  his  most  success- 
ful one  was  made: 

Where  trees  can  be  had  to  fit  lattice  on 
use  the  trees,  but  when  you  cannot  find  any 
trees  do  as  follows:  Set  in  three  posts,  the 
size  all  depending  on  the  size  you  wish  the 
blind  to  be.  These  posts  need  only  be  small 
and  driven  in  the  lake  bottom  far  enough  to 
withstand  all  winds.  They  should  extend 
four  feet  above  ground.  Then  get  six  laths 
(of  thin  material  so  as  to  be  limber),  each 
one  long  enough  to  reach  the  three  posts. 
Then  nail  three  laths  on  posts,  putting  them 
about  a  foot  and  four  inches  apart. 

Now  get  a  good  stock  of  bulrushes,  com- 
monly called  cat-tails,  cutting  them  off  near 
the  root  so  as  to  make  them  all  the  longer, 
ing  them  to  the  frame  of  the  blind  stand 


them  up  (one  deep)  all  along  the  laths,  but 
have  them  just  as  close  together  as  you  can 
possibly  get  them. 

After  you  have  enough  bulrushes  have 
them  all  placed  as  described,  seeing  that  the 
butt  of  each  one  rests  solidly,  then  take  the 
other  three  laths  and  nail  bulrushes  to  frame 
solidly. 

Have  the  latter  laths  over  laths  before 
described  and  remember  to  nail  only  on  posts, 
as  if  you  should  try  to  nail  the  laths  together 
they,  having  no  support,  would  be  likely  to 
break. 

Use  good  sound  cord  to  tie  laths  together 
where  not  supported  by  posts,  so  the  bul- 
rushes will  be  there  good  and  solid.  Then 
cut  several  holes  about  three  inches  square 
in  bulrushes  to  push  barrel  of  gun  through, 
instead  of  shooting  over  the  top. 


A  DAY'S  TROUT  FISHING  ON  THE  C.G.R. 


W.  H. 


IT  was  the  day  before  Labor  Day  and 
we  were  discussing  where  we  should 
spend  the  holiday.  When  one  of  our 
number  suggested  trout  fishing  there  was  a 
unanimous  agreement  and  we  immediately 
started  to  make  preparations  as  we  had  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  go  to  our 
fishing  grounds,  a  trout  stream  where  our 
friend,  Mr.  Clegg,  assured  us  we  could  "shovel 
them  out  with  a  scoop."  The  first  part  of 
the  trip  we  took  that  night  by  train  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  motor  from  a 
friend  at  H.  to  take  us  the  balance  of  the  way. 
We  reached  H.  at  5.30  on  Labor  Day  morning 
and  after  a  snack  were  off  to  the  stream  which 
we  reached  in  about  half  an  hour's  time. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  secured  a 
nice  lot  of  dry  tamarack  poles  which  we  used 
as  fishing  rods,  and  then  the  fun  started.  The 
first  thing  Mr.  C.  did  was  to  step  in  a  hole 
some  three  feet  deep.  While  he  was  ex- 
tricating himself  we  were  obliged  to  listen 
to  a  speech  such  as  one  does  not  hear  in  church 
or  in  the  drawing-room.  By  the  time  he  got 
squared  away  again  we  had  begun  to  fish. 
The  first  throw  I  made  I  hooked  a  nice 
speckled  beauty  which  I  soon  landed  (Indian 
fashion)  in  the  bush.  I  got  eight  within 
about  two  hundred  feet  of  where  I  started 
from.  Then  I  came  to  a  place  where  the 
stream  was  very  narrow  and  tried  again  but 
without  success.  I  continued  down  stream 
to  where  the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone  and 
met  our  guide,  Mr.  Clegg,  who  asked  what 
luck  I  had  had. 

"Nine,"  I  replied,  proudly  exhibiting  my 
catch. 

"Come  and  look  at  my  catch,"  he  suggested. 

To  my  astonishment  he  had  twenty-two 
trout,  some  weighing  as  high  as  a  pound  and 
a  half. 

This  big  catch  made  mine  look  like  an 
amateur's  so  I  passed  on  and  the  next  one  of 
the  party  I  met  was  our  friend  from  Ottawa. 
I  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on  and  he 
said:  "This  is  a  fine  country  but  when  do 
we  get  any  trout?"  He  was  sitting  on  the 
shore  with  his  pole  stuck  in  the  ground  and 
his  hook  just  in  the  water. 

"Have  you  got  a  fish  yet?"  he  asked,  so  I 
showed  him  mine  for  as  he  had  caught  none  it 
helped  to  restore  my  confidence  in  myself. 


I  did  not,  however,  tell  him  anything  about 
the  other  fellow.  Suddenly  we  heard  the 
call  for  dinner  and  off  we  started.  I  was 
walking  with  our  Ottawa  friend  when  sudden- 
ly he  stopped  and  asked:  "Won't  they  laugh 
at  me  when  I  return  with  nothing?" 

"They  sure  will,"  I  returned. 
Then  a  bright  thought  struck  him. 
"I'll  give  you  $2.00  for  half  your  catch," 
he  offered. 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  told  him,  but  just  be- 
fore we  reached  the  rest  of  the  party  I  slipped 
him  four  gratis  and  you  should  have  seen  his 
chest  expand.  At  last  we  reached  the  camp 
and  at  once  my  friend  marched  up  to  Mr. 
Clegg. 

"Cleggie,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  fish 
for  you." 

"Not  enough  for  bait  for  me,"  was  the 
unfeeling  reply.  "Go  and  look  over  there  on 
that  pile  of  moss." 

Clegg's  catch  greatly  astonished  our  friend 
and  many  were  the  questions  he  asked  as  to 
the  hows  and  wheres  of  this  notable  haul. 

We  had  soon  started  in  on  the  eats.  Im- 
agine if  you  can  speckled  trout  fried  in  butter, 
with  nice  new  bread.  After  dinner  and  a 
smoke  and  the  swapping  of  a  few  good  yarns 
we  all  tried  our  luck  again  but  with  no  success, 
so  we  went  to  another  stream  about  seven 
miles  west  of  where  we  had  been.  There  was 
splendid  fishing  here  and  almost  as  fast  as 
we  could  throw  in  the  trout  would  bite  so 
that  before  very  long  we  had  all  we  cared  to 
take.  At  last  we  had  them  all  cleaned  and 
fixed  up  ready  for  the  trip  home.  We  loaded 
ourselves  and  the  fish  on  to  the  car  and  started 
home  where  we  arrived  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  had  a  great  time  distributing  the 
fish  among  our  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
new  to  the  North  country  and  had  only  seen 
speckled  trout  in  picture  books,  or  sportsmen's 
publications.  All  wanted  to  go  trout  fishing 
then  but  as  the  season  closed  the  next  week 
they  were  not  able  to  satisfy  their  desires  in 
that  particular. 

I  read  a  good  deal  in  your  magazine  on 
fishing  and  what  kind  of  rod  and  flies  to  use 
but  where  the  fish  are  plentiful  that  patent 
stuff  has  nothing  on  a  tamarack  pole  and  a. 
hook  baited  with  red  rag. 


F.  V.  Williams 


plain  careless,  sure  we  worked  our  way  into 
that  mass  of  scenery,  and  then  just  as  we 
stopped  to  bend  under  a  heavier  bunch  of 
tangled  evergreens,  Smash!  and  bang!  from 
Jim's  rifle,  and  then  the  sound  as  of  a  run- 
away locomotive  as  a  much  disgusted  bear 
tore  nis  way  out  of  that  refuge  to  a  place 
where  things  were  more  quiet. 
"Hit  him  Jim?"  I  yelled. 
"Man,  I  just  fired  to  make  him  run  faster," 
returned  my  friend  quite  sarcastically  and 
then  he  added,  "Why  didn't  you  shoot?" 

I  just  laughed.  Say,  you  couldn't  see 
ten  feet  into  that  tangle  of  bush  in  any 
direction. 

The  dog  came  back  in  a  half  hour  or  so, 
and  he  sure  did  have  a  nasty  scratch  clear 
across  his  face,  but  as  it  had  already  stopped 
bleeding  we  just  petted  the  old  fellow  a  bit 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  Jim  felt  better  right  away. 

"You  see  the  old  boy  is  all  right  even  if 
he  did  lose  the  first  one,"  he  remarked. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  we  turned 
towards  camp.  Half  way  there,  and  he 
suddenly  discovered  something  very  interest- 
ing in  the  scent  line,  and  before  we  were  scarce- 
ly awake  to  the  situation  he  was  out  of 
sight  and  we  following  as  best  we 
could,  over  windfalls,  or  under  them,  across 
open  places  with  a  rush,  and  then  tearing 
through  tangled  brush  heaps,  falling  down 
one  side  of  a  gully  only  to  climb  out  the 
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WAY  up  in  the  North  woods,  time  April, 
and  the  quest  was  b'ar,  just  b'ar. 
Nothing  else  in  season  much,  not  even 
mosquitoes,  but  as  luck  would  have  it  we 
struck  some  really  fine  weather,  hardly  a 
shower  all  the  time  we  were  out,  and  say, 
we  sure  did  enjoy  it,  but  this  story  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  how  we  enjoyed  it.  It  was 
the  "dawg",  that  great  bear  trailer  of  Jim's, 
why  say,  I  had  listened  to  stories  of  that 
dog's  hunting,  trailing  bear,  for  two  years 
past,  and  now  we  were  on  the  ground. 

It  was  nearing  time  for  our  return  to 
civilization,  and  as  yet  we  had  not  sighted 
any  of  the  bear  family,  although  on  two 
occasions  we  had  found  signs,  good  big 
signs  they  were  too,  in  the  soft  earth  along 
side  a  big  stump,  that  this  bear  had  scattered 
over  about  twenty  feet  of  ground.  There 
were  tracks — w-e-1-1,  they  were  very  large 
tracks,  if  I  stated  the  size  you  would  lose 
interest  in  this  story  and  you  would  surely 
yell, — Fakir! 

It  was  drawing  near  the  close  of  our 
day's  hunt  when  Jim's  dog  suddenly  electrified 
us  all  by  making  a  great  ado  in  a  heavy 
growth  of  scrub  timber.  He  had  lost  the 
trail  in  a  half  mile  when  we  put  him  on  the 
large  sized  fellow's  tracks  about  the  log — and 
even  James  himself  looked  downcast  to  see 
his  favorite  fall  down  utterly.  But  this 
time, — we  were  careless  that's  all,  just 
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other  side.  Finally  we  discovered  it  was 
nearly  da.k.  Jim  knew  the  country,  I 
did  not,  and  I  left  it  to  him. 

"Guess  the  dog's  gone  for  good  tnis  time 
he  remarked,  but  by  junks  those  big 
clouds  over  there  look  like  rain,  and  it  v  ont 
be  pleasant  to  spend  the  night  in  the  bush 
in  a  rain  storm,  we're  about  three  miles 
from  camp  now  as  straight  as  we  can 
make  it,  amd  let's  go  to  it  " 

I  wont  try  to  describe  that  trip  tnrough 
the  woods  back  to  camp,  black  as  a  black 
cat  it  was,  but,  we  made  it  all  right  if  it  did 
take  us  over  two  hours. 

Our  tent  faced  a  bit  of  the  lake.  We'd  fin- 
ished our  evening  meal  and  the  threatened 
shower  had  passed,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
from  away  down  the  lake  came  the  Ow!  wow, 
ow,  wow,  of  a  dog. 

"That's  Tige"  ejaculated  Jim.  Come 
on  let's  take  the  canoe  and  go  down  the  lake. 
Take  your  rifle  I'll  bet  he's  got  a  bear  treed." 

We  paddled  down  the  lake  for  a  half  hour. 

The  moon  was  not  up  as  yet  and  it  seemed 
inky  black  along  the  shore  line,  although 
my  companion  said  he  could  make  it  out. 

But  although  we  whistled  and  even 
hollered,  not  a  sign  of  dog  did  we  hear  or 
see,  and  after  our  disappointment  we  were 
a  silent  couple  on  the  way  back.  The 
canoe  slipped  along  like  a  shadow  with  no 
sound  save  the  gurgle  of  water  about  the 
the  prow,  or  an  occasional  drip,  drip,  from  the 
paddles,  and  then  of  a  sudden  the  moon 
peeped  over  tne  top  of  the  firs  away  down 
the  lake. 

Talk  about  your  Southern  moonlight 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Tropics,  well  and 
good,  friend,  if  you  like  it,  but  for  us  there  is 
notning  quite  like  the  moonlight  on  some 
quiet  Northern  lake  with  its  fringe  of 
fir,  spruce,  pine  or  hemlock. 

A  golden  pathway  leading  down  the  lake 
a  bit  to  our  left  struck  a  small  rocky  point. 


Reaching  back  I  got  the  rifle  and  Jim 
noting  my  move,  swung  the  canoe  without 
a  sound,  behind  a  long  row  of  boulders 
that  led  almost  directly  to  the  point  men- 
tioned. 

It  was  perhaps  five  minutes  until  we 
were  within  fifty  feet  of  whatever  it  was 
on  those  rocks,  I  peered  over  the  nearest 
boulder  and  tnere  in  front  of  me  sat 
a  large  raccoon.  I  heard  Jim  strangling 
back  a  laugh  behind  me  and  the  wonder 
of  it  was  tnat  the  'coon  did  not  hear  him, 
but  he  was  so  busy  tussling  with  something 
in  the  water  in  front  of  him  that  he  was  deaf 
to  anythingelse.  Splash,  flop,  ever  see  a 
catfish  or  bull  head  jump  out  of  water?  I 
never  did  before,  nor  have  I  since,  but  this 
one  did.  Perhaps  it  was  the  effort  to  escape 
tne  'coon  that  threw  him  out,  but  at  any 
rate  he  went  right  clear,  and  the  next  minute 
my  companion  laughed,  "Haw,  haw!  haw! 
haw!"  echoed  the  shore,  and  then  came 
again  "haw!  hawK'  Talk  about  expressions, 
for  possibly  ten  seconds  that  'coon  just  looked, 
and  then  with  a  wild  scramble  he  disappeared 
away  up  the  shore  into  the  darkness. 

We  eventually  got  back  to  camp,  turned 
in,  and  next  morning  went  to  look  for  the 
dog,  and  we  found  him,  a  horrible  mass  of 
torn  flesh  and  crushed  bones,  and  a  few  feet 
away  a  small  dead  cub. 

Old  Tige  had  upheld  his  reputation. 
When  we  had  failed  to  follow  he  had  hunted 
and  made  a  desperate  battle  against  big 
odds.  WTe  will  never  forget  him,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  old  raccoon  on  the  little 
point,  with  the  Northern  moonlight  stream- 
ing down  the  lake  for  a  background,  and  the 
look  of  astonishment  on  his  sharp  little  face 
when  pardner  laughed. 

Did  we  get  a  bear? 

We  sure  did,  two  fine  ones  not  half  a  mile 
from  camp  the  day  before  our  time  was  up. 


FISH    WITH   A   REAL  BITE 
These  salmon  have  teeth  as  large  as  the  average  size  dog.     They  were  caught  with  troll 
and  line  at  Usk,  a  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  station,  on  the  Skeena  River,  B.  C.    They  were  seen 
I   in  a  deep  clear  pool  with  thirty  or  fortv  others.    The  fish  seemed  to  be  fighting  among  them- 
i    selves  and  causing  quite  a  disturbance  in  the  water.     The  anglers  tried  their  luck  with  spoon 
trolls  and  the  lures  evidently  appeared  to  the  fish  as  enemies.      These  two  were  landed  after 
11  a  long  hard  fight. 


A  NICE  CATCH  OF  TROUT  FROM  THE  SKEENA  RIVER,  B  .C. 
Eighteen  Rainbow  and  one  Spotted  Trout  taken  from  the  Skeena  River  at  Terrace,  B.  Cj 
representing  three  hours  sport  in  this  picturesque  river,  along  whose  banks  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific's  Transcontinental  line  makes  its  way  for  a  distance  of  170  miles.     Similar  catches 
may  be  made  at  almost  any  point  on  the  river. 


A  FISHING  TRIP  IN  ALGONQUIN 

PARK 


J.  W.  M. 


IT  happened  in  the  usual  manner  that 
a  party  of  three,  consisting  of  two 
brothers,  who  were  doctors,  and  Snow- 
ball who  was  a  druggist,  were  sitting  at  a 
table  in  a  room  not  too  far  distant  trom  the  bar 
which  was  in  the  Hotel  Sanita,  Chatham. 
Wonderful  ideas  usually  originate  in  such 
places,  specially  in  this  particular  hotel  as 
many  of  my  friends  will  vouch  for.  Snowball 
had  lived  in  the  north  country  for  a  few  years 
and  was  now  raving  over  its  scenery,  the 
fishing,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  didn't  have 
a  collar  on  for  three  years.  Naturally,  Doctor 
inquired  if  the  fishing  were  good.  Snowball 
by  this  time  could  see  fishes  very  plainly  at 
every  angle  and  immediately  set  to  work 
catching  them  and  showing  the  boys  how  he 
could  catch  them  and  of  course,  how  big  they 
were.  You  may  know,  Mr.  Reader,  that 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  tales  was  that 
something  was  started.  In  fact,  by  the  time 
they  spoke  to  me,  it  was  decided  we  were  to 
take  a  fishing  trip  in  Timagami.  That  was 
over  a  year  ago,  I  think.  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
it  was  because  on  the  first  of  September, 
19  J  6,  no  liquors  were  served  in  bar  rooms  or 
elsewhere  unless  the  doors  were  closely  tiled. 

All  during  the  winter  and  summer,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  our  fishing  trip. 
Of  course  we  were  going  to  take  guns.  It 
would  indeed  be  foolish  to  go  there  without 
them,  as  the  woods  were  full  of  bear,  wolf, 
deer,  moose,  etc.,  and  one  might,  of  course, 
shoot  at  a  wolf  and  bring  in  a  deer.  Yes, 
we  knew  it  was  against  the  law-,  but  of  course, 
we  had  to  protect  ourselves.  The  first  of 
September,  1017,  came  and  in  the  meantime 
a  list  of  tackle,  grub,  blankets,  tents,  etc.. 
had  been  carefully  revised  not  less  than  once 
a  week  for  a  year,  or  at  least  as  often  as  two 
could  get  together  to  carefully  consider 
what  we  could  really  do  without.  No* one 
wanted  to  carry  more  than  what  wras  neces- 
:  aary. 

Snowball,  of  course,  had  to  go  and  spill 
the  beans.  He  got  married  and  simply 
couldn't  get  away.  Anyway  he  said  it  was 
no  use  going  to  Timagami  to  the  place  where 
%e  had  decided  on  as  the  Indians  had  dyna- 
mited the  lake.  Of  course,  the  rest  could  do 
as  they  liked. 

We  thereupon  decided  to  go  to  Algonquin 


Park  and  rough  it.  Our  party  was  quite 
cosmopolitan,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
eight,  comprising  two  doctors,  one  being  a 
dentist — he  would  come  in  handy  filling  the 
holes  in  the  frying  pan  and  tea  pails — two 
surgical  instrument  men,  and  oh,  how  they 
could  wrangle  and  story  tell;  and  the  other 
fellow,  a  lawyer,  an  indispensable  article 
on  a  fishing  trip. 

We  took  in  the  exhibition  before  leaving 
for  our  real  holiday  and  upon  entering  our 
Pulman  found  Mr.  Porter  conspicuous  by 
his  absence.  However,  as  it  was  not  quite 
midnight,  we  left  our  luggage  safely  in  our 
seats  and  departed  for  a  nearby  truck,  which 
was  just  outside  our  window.  We  were 
enjoying  a  smoke  there  when  we  beheld 
specimens  of  the  fairer  type  busily  engaged 
in  making  our  bunks.  01  course  there  had 
to  be  an  investigation  and  we  filed  in,  Indian 
fashion.  Our  desire  to  squirm,  suddenly 
changed  to  gawkiness  as  we  were  informed, 
(after  I  had  ventured  an  opinion  that  they 
were  some  friends  of  the  porters  who  was  very 
busy  and  were  helping  him — you  have  often 
seen  good  looking  white  negressses)  that  the 
black  de\ils  had  gone  on  strike  and  left  the 
making  of  bunks  to  the  unfortunates.  The 
bunks  were  made  by  a  rather  jolly  lot.  Every- 
body was  helping.  If  you  asked  for  a  pillow, 
you  were  apt  to  get  a  dozen.  I  can  vouch 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  none  the  worse 
for  being  made  by  a  fair  hand  and  we  finally 
landed  at  Joe  Lake. 

There  we  stayed  for  a  day  getting  things 
ready  and  incidentally  cursing  Doctor  and 
one  surgical  instrument  man  for  not  being 
able  to  go  farther.  The  next  morning,  the 
sun  having  risen  for  some  time,  found  us  on 
our  way  to  have  what  we  expected — a  per- 
fectly good  time.  Oh  yes,  we  had  a  guide — 
not  the  unusual  kind.  He  was  quite  obliging 
the  first  day  and  all  other  days  except  the 
last  when  he  was  only  guide — you  who  have 
experienced  the  friendliness  of  an  office  boy 
just  before  Christmas  will  appreciate  the 
attitude  our  guide  assumed  the  last  day  when 
he  even  ventured  to  light  the  morning  fire. 

Lunch  time  came  rather  late  but  found  us 
at  Smoke  Lake  Shelter  hut  and  there  for  the 
first  time  in  a  year  we  had  what  we  called  a 
meal.    I  was  the  cook,  of  course.  That 
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same  day  wc  paddled  twenty-two  miles  and 
had  four  portages  and  finally  landed  at  a 
shelter  house  at  Cradle  Lake.  It  was  sit- 
uated in  a  most  delightful  spot  on  a  narrow 
ridge  between  Cradle  Lake  and  Bonnecherc. 
Talk  about  supper!    We  were  advised  to 


1 —  Fishing  at  Bonnechere  Lake; 

2 —  Beaver  House  on  Crooked  Lake; 

3 —  Lunch  at  Crooked  Lake. 


take  some  desiccated  soup  and  it  being  a 
novelty  we  simply  had  to  have  some  for 
supper.  If  you  listen  carefully  so  that  the 
others  won't  hear,  I  may  tell  you  that  it  was 
called  "soup"  and  we  ate  the  name  and 
thought  of  what  it  might  have  been  had  it 


been  properly  cooked.  After  the  dishes  had 
been  washed  and  the  bunks  made,  lights  were 
put  out  and  we  went  to  our  bunks  which  were 
of  good  pine. 

Stories  followed  by  our  bunk-house  liars 
whose   talk   of   falling  trees  and  forest  fires 
fairly  made  the  air  blue.    Barnes  sure  can 
tell  a  story.    If  >ou  ever  meet  him  have  him 
tell  you  his  experience  with  a  kruger  (lion). 
As  the  powers  of  those  engaged  in  the  story' 
competition  waned,  a  most  decisive  campaign 
in  snoring,  sniffling,  etc.  was  inaugurated. 
Never  before  had   I   heard  such  snoring. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  terrible  uproar.  We 
were  invaded — the  enemy  was  upon  us— 
mosquitoes  were  feasting  in  our  frames  with 
teeth  just  like  a  shark-bug's  with  wings  and 
bugs  without,  crawling  things  that  go  about, 
breeds  that  never  rode  the  ark,  stealing  forth 
wrhen  all  is  dark  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour  and  no  one  ever  seems  to  doubt  their 
disposition  sour.     Someone  more  poetical 
than  the  others  was  reciting,  "From  Northern 
Ontario,  its  wooded  hills,  its  bubbling  brooks 
and  trickling  rills,  its  power  plants,  pulp  and 
paper  mills  and   chlorinated  water,  with  a 
smell  like  hell  and  limburg  cheese  and  other 
odors  such  as  these  that  are  wrafted  in  upon 
the  breeze.    Oh  Lord,  deliver  us."    Just  then 
Mr.  Early  Riser  (Fred)  shouted:    "Get  up, 
it's  six  o'clock."    WTe  sat  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  bunks  with  a  sort  of  mournful  look,  rub- 
bing our  eyes  and  stretching  and  suddenly 
realized  that  we  had  only  two  minutes  to  get 
out  and  dress  or  be  dashed  with  cold  water 
which  I  noticed  was  in  a  huge  pail  in  the  hand 
of  that  man  who  didn't  seem  to  go  to  bed. 
Oh  well,  the  dreams  had  to  harmonize  with 
our  bushy  surroundings  and  not  really  know- 
ing what  to  expect,  we  dreamed  more  than 
we  expected  and  the  grim  tragedy  being  only 
a  pleasant  dream,  we  were  not  disappointed. 

Breakfast  over,  we  went  a-fishing.  The 
day  was  not  the  most  ideal  and  as  minnows 
were  scarce  wre  made  the  best  of  it  by  just 
fishing  in  the  most  delightful  spots  and  you 
who  have  been  in  this  Park  or  on  any  of  the 
Northern  Forest  reserves  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  such  places  are  not  hard  to 
find  and  that  it  is  real  sport.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  saying  how  many  fish  we  caught  that 
day  as  we  decided  to  journey  on. 

The  tump  line  was  too  real  to  have  it  lying 
idle  and  the  next  morning  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Lake  Louisa,  a  regular  paradise,  which 
we  reached  about  four  o'clock  after  paddling 
through  three  small  lakes  and  carrying  over 
as  many  portages.  Lake  Louisa  is  probably 
five  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide  at  the 
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widest  and  has  several  small  islands  and  many 
deep  bays.  The  shores  are  quite  mountain- 
ous and  rociky  rough  and  quite  unlike  the 
other  Lakes  we  had  seen,  the  water  being  a 
greenish  blue.  In  fact  Lake  Louisa  could 
onlj  be  properly  pictured  as  in  a  dream. 


Mr.  Early  Riser's  Catch  on  Lake  Louisa 

Fishing  was  good — Fred  (the  early  riser) 
can  vouch  for  our  catching  from  one  canoe  by 
trolling  with  copper  wire  and  using  for  bait 
an  archer  spinner,  no  less  than  fourteen  lake 
trout  varying  from  a  pound  and  a  jhall  to 
three  and  a  half  and  these  were  caught  in 
two  nours.  Needless  to  say,  we  spent  some 
time  on  this  lake  and  in  fact  were  quite  loath 
to  leave  it.  By  this  time  the  stories  were  of 
a  different  sort  as  you  can  imagine  when  the 
guide  climaxed  by  relating  one.  He  was  a 
trapper — I  believe  most  guides  trap  some- 
thing or  other.  One  winter  he  was  after 
wolf — a  most  cunning  brute  and  in  the  course 
of  his  trapping  ground  he  found  a  dead  horse. 
This  article  had  to  be  utilized,  so  by  cutting 
open  the  flank  he  inserted  enough  strychnine 
to  kill  at  least  one  hundred  wrolves  and  this 
duty  having  been  performed  he  took  his  de- 


parture to  return  again  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  when  he  found  that  five  wolves  had 
eaten  of  Mr.  Dead  Horse  and  one  had  died. 
Then  the  other  four  ate  the  dead  wolf  and 


Top  to  bottom — The  Lake;  Fred  enjoying  a"n 
after  dinner  smoke;    Hitting  the  trail. 


circling  around  he  noticed  by  tracks  that 
another  had  died  and  the  remaining  three 
ate  the  unfortunate.  The  story  goes  that 
two  more  died  and  were  eaten  by  the  only 
live  one.  Now  please  can  you  tell  me  how  one 
wolf  could  eat  four  other  wolves  and  a  good 
portion  of  a  horse — in  all  probability  at  least, 
as  you  know  that  wolves  are  always  hungry. 
After  leaving  Lake  Louisa  we  portaged  only 
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two  miles  to  Hock  Lake — you  know  that  two 
miles  is  no  short  distance  for  one  man  to 
portage  a  canoe.  However,  by  this  time  it 
w us  not  the  most  unpleasant  job  and  we  were 
becoming  hardened  and  all  being  in  good 
spirits,  the  haul  was  finally  made.  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  stories  of  any  variety  were 
told  at  the  end  of  this  portage  but  now  that  it 
is  over  it  is  one  of  the  many  pleasant  ex- 
periences of  the  trip.  01  course,  we  had  to 
do  some  bass  fishing  so  we  went  to  Pen  Falls 
which  is  at  the  head  of  Rock  Lake  and 
though  our  time  was  limited  we  spent  a  few 
hours  very  pleasantly  and  probably  dis- 
astrously from  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner 
of  a  very  home-like  cabin  which  was  situated 
just  below  the  falls;  for  there  Barnes  (he  being 
far  away,  1  can  tell  on  him)  pulled  carrots 
and  ate  carrots  until  his  whiskers,  being  quite 
long  by  this  time,  resembled  very  much  a 
carrot  top. 

IT  I  remember  rightly,  Fred  was  the  bass 
fisherman.  Bass  were  not  as  plentiful  as 
trout  in  the  lakes  where  we  fished  and  of 
course,  there  was  an  excuse  if  he  did  not  land 
a  great  number.  He  always  says  they're 
hard  to  land  anyway,  in  fact  so  hard  that 
sometimes  he  almost  had  them. 

If  you  are  ever  at  Rock  Lake  don't  fail  to 
call  on  our  friend,  Steve  Walters.    Steve  is 


a  character  such  as  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
woods.  His  cabin  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Madawaska  about  100  rods  from  Rock  Lake 
Station.  Even  the  outside  spells  welcome 
and  there  we  had  one  of  our  best  suppers, 
there  being  two  cooks.  Steve  was  the  bull 
cook.  Talk  about  macaroni  and  cheese  and 
potatoes  and  onions!  For  desert  we  had  rice 
pudding  or  as  you  might  say,  raisins  with 
rice.  We  had  a  regular  blow  out  as  it  was 
our  last  night.  Steve's  cabin  is  decorated 
with  all  sorts  of  good  fishing  regalia,  even  the 
archer  spinner  which  he  too  says  is  a  most 
cruel  bait.  Books  and  magazines  on  botany, 
etc.,  are  also  in  evidence  and  this  Steve  who 
has  been  a  park  ranger  tor  some  twenty  years, 
knows  the  birds  and  plants  by  their  first 
names  and  of  course,  can  tell  you  where  to 
catch  the  various  specimens  of  the  finny  tribe. 

Of  course,  Toot  had  to  say  something  when 
he  returned.  He  caught  the  first  fish  and 
he  knew  it  would  weigh  eight  pounds  but  the 
cursed  thing  got  away  just  when  he  had  him 
up  to  the  canoe. 

The  trip  was  over,  but  we  have  pleasant 
recollections  and  good  material  for  rem- 
iniscences when  sitting  before  the  fireside 
on  a  cold  winter  night  enjoying  a  good  pipe 
with  books  not  too  far  distant. 


A  DAY'S  FISHING  IN  BURROUGHS 

LAKE 

S.  H.  Douglas 


IT  was  on  Thursdav  evening  during 
August  1917  at  The  Moredolpnton 
Club  at  the  head  of  Gloucester  Pool 
(Port  Severn)  when  Dug  Harrison  came  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  take  a  party  where  they 
could  get  some  Black  Bass  to  take  home  to 
Pittsburg  on  Saturday.  After  consideration 
I  suggested  a  trip  to  Burroughs  Lake  which 
has  a  portage  of  a  quarter  mile  and  is  fairly 
rough  going. 

"How  is  the  portage?"  said  Harrison,  "as 
we  want  to  take  rowboats  none  of  us  being 
used  to  canoes." 

"Oh!  that's  only  a  picnic,"  I  rejoined. 
So  we  arranged  with  Mr.  Bardolph,  the 
Camp  Director,  for  an  early  breakfast  (5.30 
a.m.)  and  provisions  enough  for  six,  for  two 
meals,  were  got  ready,  so  as  to  get  an  early 
start. 

Next  morning  we  were  all  up  in  good  time 


and  alter  a  hearty  breakfast  we  got  our  eats 
and  tied  the  rowboats  behind  the  launch. 
The  party  consisted  of  0.  H.  Demmler  and 
son  Ralph,  Sid.  Harrison,  Dug.  Harrison, 
W.  J.  Boyce,  and  the  writer.  With  a  turn 
of  tne  wneel,  the  trusty  15  H.P.  Foreman 
Engine  was  away  and  amid  wisnes  for  good 
luck  we  slipped  in  the  clutch  and  headed  for 
Burroughs  Bay.  Arriving  there  we  anchored 
the  launch  and  then  came  the  portaging, 
which,  after  much  puffing  and  blowing  was 
accomplished. 

"Call  this  a  picnic?"  asked  Boyce. 

"1  call  it  a  blooming  hard  day's  work,  after 
this  we  sure  ought  to  get  some  bass." 

Arriving  at  the  fishing  grounds  we  split 
up  the  party  in  the  two  boats,  Boyce,  Demm- 
ler and  son  being  in  one  and  the  two  Harrisons 
and  myself  in  the  other.  Baiting  our  hooks 
with  some  sice  big  dew  worms  we  cast  them 
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over,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  Sid.  had  one 
hooked  and  after  playing  with  it  for  a  few 
minutes  I  landed  it  with  the  net. 

Then  the  fun  came  fast  and  furious.  In 
fifteen  minutes  we  had  seven  on  the  string, 
while  the  otner  boat  had  not  even  had  a 
strike.  We  were  chaffing  them  about  not 
being  able  to  fish  when  Boyce  said:  "I  have 
one!"  And  the  next  minute  his  rod  was 
bending  under  the  boat,  there  was  a  snap  and 
away  went  the  top  of  his  rod,  broken  clean  off. 
However,  the  line  held  and  into  the  boat  he 
jerked  a  two-pounder.  It  was  just  after 
this  that  I  hooked  one  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  landing  him  when  the  line  broke 
and  away  went  Mr.  Bass  with  hook  and 
sinkers.  I  said  good-bye  to  him,  thinking 
I  had  taken  my  last  look  at  that  fellow,  but 
after  about  three  minutes  he  came  flopping 
to  the  top  of  the  water  beside  the  other  boat. 
Demmler  pulled  him  out  and  calmly  added 
him  to  their  string.  At  12  p.m.  by  general 
accord  we  turned  our  boats  towards  the 
Island  for  dinner  and  on  counting  found  we 
had  all  told  nineteen  small  mouth  bass  and 
one  large  mouth  bass. 

Sid.  Harrison  was  unanimously  appointed 


cook,  the  rest  telling  him  how  to  go  about  it. 
We  cleaned  five  bass  to  help  out  our  dozen 
eggs,  dozen  or  so  rashers  of  bacon  and  some 
steaming  hot  coffee.  After  disposing  of  this 
we  felt  much  better  on  the  inside.  Then 
followed  an  hour's  rest  and  talk  during  which 
many  fishy  tales  W3  told.  At  2  p.m.  we  again 
started  to  fish  although  we  did  not  expect 
much  luck  until  later,  but  that  day  time 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  Mr.  Bass 
as  they  started  biting  right  away,  Sid.  Harri- 
son landing  a  dandy  three-pounder  and  losing 
quite  a  number  besides. 

When  supper  time  arrived  they  would  not 
quit  as  the  bass  were  still  biting  hard  and 
we  had  two  strings  full  in  our  boat,  ac 
C>  p.m.  however  I  persuaded  them  to  stop  as 
we  nearly  had  our  limit  and  on  counting  we 
found  we  had  thirty-seven  and  had  eaten 
five  for  dinner,  making  a  grand  total  of  forty- 
two  only  two  of  which  were  large  mouth  bass. 
Going  back  they  all  thought  the  portage 
was  a  picnic. 

We  arrived  back  in  camp  at  7  p.m.  singing 
"A  Perfect  Day"  which  we  all  agreed  it  had 
been. 


BLACK  BASS  POND  CULTURE 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 
Continued 


THE  preparation  of  the  pond,  the  brood 
ponds  and  the  nursery  ponds  is  an 
important  consideration.  The  next  im- 
portant factor  is  the  introduction  of  the  brood 
fishes  and  a  great  deal  hinges  upon  this  as 
can  be  readily  understood.  The  question  is: 
when  should  these  mature  fishes  be  freed  in 
the  pond,  in  the  spring  or  in  the  autumn? 
Much  depends  upon  this.  If  you  have  con- 
structed your  ponds  in  the  spring,  before 
the  spawning  season,  and  if  you  have  every- 
thing ready  then  of  course  it  is  desirable  that 
you  introduce  them  in  the  spring.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experimentation  that  small 
mouth  bass  do  poorly  if  introduced'into  the 
ponds  in  the  Spring  long  before  the  date  of 
spawning.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  small  mouth 
bass  if  too  early  introduced,  does  not  spawn 
at  all.  There  is  a  certain  time  some  eight 
days  before  the  date  of  the  spawning  when 
the  small  mouth  bass  may  advantageously 
be  introduced  and  will  spawn  freely.  How- 
ever, personally,  I  would  never  suggest  the 
introduction  of  the  small  mouths  in  the  spring. 
Rather,  I  would  introduce  them  in  the 
autumn,  after  the  first  chills  have  lowered 
over  the  earth.  By  the  next  spring  they  will 
be  located  and  will  spawn  without  any 
trouble.  In  the  case  of  the  large  mouth, 
however,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  large 
mouths  will  spawn  freely  and  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  ponds  in  the  spring  any  time 


before  the  date  of  spawning.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  troubled  much  by  the  change  for 
they  make  their  nests  and  spawn  as  though 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened. 

There  are  many  fish  culturists  who  do  not 
believe  in  brood  fishes  procured  in  a  wild 
state,  but  would  rather  secure  the  domesti- 
cated fishes  to  start  out  with.  This  is  all  very 
well  if  domesticated  bass  afe  readily  pro- 
curable, but  this  does  not  always  happen  to 
be  the  case.  The  only  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  wild  basses  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
work  of  netting  them  and  transferring  them 
from  the  wild  state  to  the  pond  they  are 
liable  to  be  injured,  scarred,  etc.,  in  which 
case  they  often  die  of  some  disease  or  another, 
to  which  fishes  are  peculiarly  subject.  How- 
ever, the  work  of  stocking  out  wild  waters 
can  be  done  and  very  successfully  as  has  been 
frequently  proved.  Then  too  there  is  no 
need  of  overstocking  a  pond.  Overstocking 
is  often  done  by  the  wray,  the  beginner  being 
perhaps  often  uncertain  as  to  the  correct 
number  to  insert  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
his  pond.  Mucn  depends,  too,  whether  basses 
alone  are  to  be  raised  in  a  pond  or  other 
fishes  placed  in  the.  same  pond.  Presuming 
that  one  is  concentrating  entirely  on  large 
mouths,  then  he  may  insert  as  many  as  thirty 
pairs  of  basses  to  a  pond  of  one  acre  in  extent, 
and  even  more  without  nindering  the  work 
in  the  least.    If  other  fishes  are  to  be  raised 
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in  the  same  pond  then  twenty  pairs  may  be 
inserted  to  a  one  acre  pond,  with  other  species 
as  a  side  line.  Great  care  must  be  used  in 
seeing  to  it  that  there  are  just  as  many  males 
as  females.  If  there  are  too  many  males, 
these  extra  males  will  disturb  the  nesting  of 
the  other  basses  and  create  trouble,  and  loss. 
One  fish  culturist  makes  a  good  suggestion  in 
this  regard,  saving: 

"Bass  not  over  two  or  two  and  one-half 
pounds  are  recommended  if  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  ponds  which  are  to  be  frequently 
drawn  off,  but  larger  fishes  can  be  used  if  they 
are  to  be  but  rarely  transferred  to  other  ponds. 
Very  large  bass  are  more  liable  to  injury  when 
the  ponds  are  drawn  and  the  fish  transferred, 
as  they  are  more  difficult  to  handle  safely, 
and  bruise  and  injure  themselves  in  the  tubs." 

If  domesticated  bass  are  used  to  begin  with 
in  a  pond,  matters  are  greatly  simplified,  since, 
naturally  thev  speedily  adapt  themselves  to 
"civilized"  waters  and  can  be  fed,  following 
the  fish  culturist  formula,  on  beef  lungs  and 
liver,  etc.,  which,  to  the  wild  basses  is  ab- 
solutely foreign,  and  to  which  they  must 
adapt  themselves.  The  advantages  in  this 
respect  are  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  starting 
with  domesticated  basses. 

Wild  adult  brood  basses  inserted  in  a  pond 
must  first  get  used  to  the  water  they  are  in, 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  does  not  take 
a  long  time.  Even  if  one  desired  to  feed  them, 
very  rarely  will  they  rise  to  take  what  is 
offered;  they  are  very  cautious  in  this  respect. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  some  tame  basses 
be  set  free  in  the  pond;  the  tame  basses  will 
instantly  rise  and  take  what  is  cast  in  the 
water  and  in  a  short  time  the  wild  basses  will 
follow  suit.  If  tame  basses  are  not  used  the 
wild  ones  will  have  to  ween  themselves  of  their 
caution  and  take  what  is  presented  or  starve. 
They  generally  start  feeding  after  a  time, 
especially  after  they  have  known  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  Both  the  small  mouth  bass  and 
the  large  mouth  prefer  live  material  to  feed 
upon,  and  minnows,  (live  minnows),  are 
the  spice  of  all  food  to  them.  It  is  of  course 
unwise  to  feed  them  entirely  on  minnows, 
even  if  the\  are  procurable  in  great  quantities, 
which  often  happens  to  be  the  case.  The 
trick  is  to  teach  the  bass  to  eat  liver  and  lung, 
and  once  they  have  been  taught  this  every- 
thing is  smooth  sailing.  Scarcity  of  beef,  etc., 
and  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  meat 
supply  naturally  means  that  more  and  more 
wild  material  must  be  made  use  of.  An 
abundance  of  this  is  to  be  had  in  the  form 
of  frogs,  crawfish,  and  minnows.  Large 
fishes  may  be  chopped  up  and  fed.    It  may 


not  amount  to  a  science  to  teach  fish  to  take 
feed  cast  to  them,  but  one  soon  finds  out  that 
there  is  need  of  a  lot  of  consideration,  and 
that  it  behooves  one  to  study  well  the  whims 
of  his  brood.  It  is  a  trick  with  all  fish  cul- 
turists  to  teach  the  fish  to  come  to  a  certain 
point  or  place  near  the  shore  of  the  pond,  and 
be  fed.  This  is  done  by  going  to  the  same 
place  all  of  the  time  and  feeding  always  at 
that  point.  In  due  time  the  fish  will  have 
gained  the  habit  and  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  keeper  will  come  to  the  point,  or  will 
come  as  soon  as  the  feeding  begins.  Not  all 
wild  bass  released  in  a  pond  will  start  in  to 
feed  on  artificial  material  in  a  week,  but  many 
do.  Often  there  are  fishes  that  refuse  ob- 
stinately to  take  artificial  food,  keeping  away 
for  weeks,  but  sooner  or  later  they  follow  the 
habits  of  the  others.  No  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained for  these  fishes  as  they  are  able  to  go 
without  food  for  some  time.   Says  Mehan: 

"Small-mouthed  bass  grow  sleek  and 
healthy  on  liver  and  lungs,  although  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  minnows  and  crayfish,  if  they 
can  be  secured,  are  the  best  food  that  can  be 
given.  It  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of 
minnows  a  few  bass  can  devour  and  digest 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  One  hundred 
mature  bass  can,  readily  dispose  of  #00  of  the 
small  fishes  without  any  trouble  whatever 
within  an  hour's  time,  when  fed  to  them  two 
or  three  at  a  time.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
furnish  so  many,  however,  for  if  the  bass 
average  two  apiece,  per  day,  they  will  not 
starve.  Neither  is  it  well  to  feed  them  in 
such  a  way  that  by  the  time  the  assistant  is 
through  all  the  minnows  have  disappeared. 
Some  advocate  feeding  one  half  the  number 
allotted  for  a  meal,  two  and  three  at  a  time, 
and  then  casting  in  the  remainder  all  at 
once.  It  is  argued  that  by  this  method  many 
of  the  minnows  will  escape  for  the  time  being, 
and  keep  the  bass  busy  for  a  half  a  day  or 
more  hunting  them.  This  searching  for  the 
food  some  declare  to  be  beneficial.  There  is 
one  important  exception  to  this  rule,  however, 
namely:  that  just  before  the  spawning  time 
the  minnows  must  be  thrown  in  one  at  a  time 
and  eaten  before  another  is  tossed  in.  It  is 
inevitable  that  some  nests  will  be  stolen  and 
some  may  escape  observation.  When  this  is 
the  case,  if  there  are  any  number  of  minnows 
at  large  in  the  pond  they  will  have  the  time 
of  their  lives  when  they  come  upon  the  young 
bass.  They  know  their  opportunity  and  will 
seize  it.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  bass 
fry,  and  a  hundred  or  two  healthy  minnow's 
can  easily  devour  several  thousand  fry  in  two 
or  three  days;  hence  there  must  be  no  minnows 
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alive  and  free  in  the  breeding  pond  at  spawn- 
ing time." 

Quite  the  opposite  to  this  one  culturist  has 
remarked  that  all  ponds,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  containing  food-fishes  should  be 
stocked  with  brook  minnows,  shiners,  chubs, 
and  other  small  species  to  constitute  a  food 
supply.  This  I  cannot  wholly  subscribe  to, 
though  it  may  be  followed  out  more  or  less 
advantageously.  However,  the  presence, 
as  Mehansaysofa  large  number  of  minnows, 
etc.,  roving  around  during  spawning  time  will 
soon  decimate  a  number  of  valuable  fry  of  the 
black  bass. 

Many  methods  have  been  experimented 
with  for  more  easily  procuring  a  food  supply. 
Many  have  failed  while  many  have  proved 
exceptionally  good.    Says  Townsend: 

"Too  many  large  fishes  in  the  pond  are 
detrimental,  since  they  are  consuming  the 
food  supply  and  are  themselves  going  to 
waste.  When  such  fishes  cannot  be  taken  on 
the  hook,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  should 
be  removed  with  a  seine,  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  and  marketed.  It  is  important  that  the 
mature  fish  crop  of  a  pond  be  utilized  and  the 
young  of  the  year  be  given  a  chance  to  de- 
velop. The  accumulation  of  large  fishes 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  results  in  over- 
stocking, exhaustion  of  the  food  supply, 
cannibalism,  and  stunted  growth.  If  a  natural 
lake  or  pond  is  already  stocked  with  carp, 
which  are  not  desired  and  cannot  be  entirely 
removed,  their  further  increase  may  be 
checked  by  the  introduction  of  black  bass, 
which  feed  freely  on  young  carp.  Black  bass 
will  also  keep  other  species  in  check  by  de- 
vouring their  young.  They  thrive  amazingly 
in  the  process.  It  has  been  proved  that 
a  few  adult  carp  placed  in  waters  overstocked 
with  bass  do  not  increase  in  number,  their 
young  being  consumed  wholly  each  season. 
It  is  well  to  introduce  only  a  limited  number 
of  carp,  since  too  many  of  them,  owing  to  their 
rooting  habits  will  not  only  destroy  the  water 
plants,  but  will  make  the  water  too  roily.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  introduction  of  carp 
for  feeding  fishes  is  also  favourable  in  ponds 
containing  croppie,  the  slight  roiling  of  the 
water  which  they  cause  being  beneficial  to  the 
latter  rather  than  otherwise.  It  should  not 
however,  be  introduced  into  overstocked  bass 
waters  as  a  food  supply  until  yellow  perch,  or 
other  species  have  been  tried." 

In  reference  to  the  yellow  perch,  above 
referred  to,  Townsend  had  previously  men- 
tioned that:  "With  the  black  bass  the  yellow 
perch  may  be  placed  with  safety,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  food  it  supplies  to  the  former, 


but  also  on  account  of  its  own  value  as  a  food 
fish.  It  is  remarkably  prolific  and  with  a 
good  start  can  usually  take  care  of  itself." 

During  the  summertime  innumerable  in- 
sects from  the  land  will  form  a  food  supply 
for  the  bass  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
During  grasshopper  season  the  bass  will  feed 
enormously  on  grasshoppers  if  they  can  only 
obtain  them.  These  may  be  procured  by 
digging  holes  in  the  fields,  the  dirt  around 
the  holes  to  be  taken  away.  Often  these  holes 
trap  thousands  of  grasshoppers  which  may 
daily  be  transferred  to  the  ponds.  A  long, 
close  woven  net  may  also  be  dragged  over 
the  grass,  thus  netting  thousands  of  grass- 
hoppers and  insects.  Again  electric  lights 
hung  over  the  water  of  the  pond,  here  and 
there,  will  entice  thousands  of  insects  to  their 
destruction  by  being  lured  to  the  light,  and 
thence  falling  into  the  water,  where,  the  next 
day,  they  will  be  consumed  by  the  bass. 
Water  insects,  mollusks  and  crustaceans  that 
are  produced  in  the  pond  weeds  form  a  food  for 
the  bass  also,  and  in  my  opinion  the  land 
insects  should  also  be  made  use  of.  As  is 
common  knowledge  goldfishes  of  various 
common  kinds  are  often  released  in  ponds  as 
food  for  the  fishes.  The  average  fish  breeder 
will  not  have  access  to  a  supply  of  goldfishes 
so  that  portion  is  left  off  from  the  menu. 

The  black  bass  spawn  in  the  spring,  any 
time  from  the  15th  of  May  on  into  the  sum- 
mer. It  all  depends  upon  the  locality.  The 
farther  south,  the  earlier  usually  the  date  of 
spawning;  the  farther  north,  the  later  the 
spawning.  Somewhere  between  the  first  of 
June  and  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  of  June  the 
black  bass  should  be  spawning  in  Canada. 
The  water  must  obtain  a  temperature  of  up- 
wards of  sixty  degrees  at  least  before  the  bass 
will  spawn,  and  rarely  if  ever  is  spawn  cast 
when  the  water  is  below  fifty  degrees. 

Where  the  small-mouth  black  bass  demands 
a  gravelly  bottom  for  his  spawning  bed, 
(and  grayel  should  be  furnished  the  small- 
mouths),  the  large  mouths  are  not  quite  as 
particular,  although  they  often  spawn  on 
gravel  beds  in  a  wild  state.  The  large  mouth 
prefers  to  establish  his  nest  around  the  roots 
of  some  water  vegetation,  and  in  a  wild  state 
you  will  often  find  them  spawning  around  the 
roots  of  lilies,  the  shade  furnished  being  very 
desirable.  One  culturist  recommends  that 
for  the  large  mouth  bass  pond  the  spawning 
shelf  be  planted  in  with  chara  moss  and  coarse 
grasses.  The  large  mouths  it  is  said,  will  make 
their  nests  in  this  moss  and  spawn  out 
successfully.    It  is  unnecessary  to  make  nests 
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for  the  large  mouths,  as  they  seem  to  go  about 
things  philosophically  and  even  under  the 
worst  conditions  spawn  and  hatch  their 
young. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  mouth  bass  however, 
nests  are  either  made  by  the  culturist  or  the 
material  for  the  nests  is  furnished.  That  the 
small  mouths  often  scorn  nests  artificially 
made  is  only  too  true;  for  nests  have  often 
been  made  by  the  basses  themselves  right 
next  to  the  artificial  nest  boxes.  Many  cul- 
turists  approve  of  the  fishes  making  their  own 
nests  in  a  natural  manner.  In  the  spring 
some  time  before  the  advent  of  the  spawning 
season  the  culturist  procures  his  supply  of 
spawning  bed  gravel,  which  is,  generally 
speaking,  about  the  size  of  marbles  though 
some  of  the  gravel  is  smaller  and  some  slightly 
larger.  The  larger  stones  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  nest  and  presumably  shield  the 
greater  portion  of  the  eggs,  and  are  therefore 
greatly  desirable.  The  spawning  bed  gravel 
is  placed  in  flat  heaps  in  the  pond  about  five 
feet  or  so  from  shore,  and  anywhere  from  five 
to  fifteen  feet  apart,  this  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  pond.  If  the  pond  is  large  then 
the  space  between  the  nests  may  be  greater. 
Some  believe  that  these  nests  should  be  far 
enough  apart  so  that  the  bass  may  not  see 
each  other.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy,  as 
successful  spawning  has  been  had  where  the 
nests  have  been  only  five  and  eight  feet 
apart.  The  nests  are  constructed  in  water 
about  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  Spawning 
if  the  season  is  late,  often  takes  place  in  water 
that  is  five  feet  deep.  A  depth  of  two  feet, 
however,  should  be  about  right  for  the  nest 
and  at  that  distance  the  spawning  operation 
of  the  basses  can  be  watched  with  compara- 
tive ease.  The  spawning  beds,  or  nests,  are  all 
the  way  from  twenty  inches  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter. 

Artificial  nests  for  the  small  mouth  bass, 
made  in  boxes,  are  often  used  by  culturists. 
Mehan  explains  one  form: 

"Artificial  nests  consist  of  a  box  containing 
coarse  gravel.  The  size  of  the  box  is  some- 
times determined  by  the  size  of  the  fish  in  the 
breeding  pond,  but  ordinarily  it  is  two  feet 
square,  with  two  sides  open.  The  bottom  is 
fitted  with  two  strips,  three  to  six  inches  wide. 
The  thicker  the  strips,  the  deeper  the  bed  of 
gravel.  The  top  of  the  box  is  provided  with 
a  board  to  strengthen  it,  and  on  which  a 
weight  to  keep  the  apparatus  steady  in  the 
water,  may  be  placed  as  well  as  act  as  a 
sunshade  to  the  fish.  A  spot  several  inches 
deep  and  two  feet  square  is  excavated  in  the 
pond,  the  box  is  placed  therein,  and  the  hole 


filled  with  gravel,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg  to  that  of  a  marble,  to  the  top  level 
of  the  strips.  It  is  policy  to  place  some  of  the 
large  stones  in  the  centre,  as  the  bass  would 
do  if  it  were  constructing  the  nest." 

The  above  mentioned  form  of  artificial 
nest  I  may  sum  up  in  one  word  by  calling  it 
unnatural.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
form  and  if  possible  it  should  be  left  out. 
The  nest  boxes,  a  type  of  which  is  described 
in  the  above  quotation,  are  principally  for  use 
in  small  ponds.  If  the  pond  is  large  the 
natural  nest  is  the  best.  The  box  nest  with 
sides  is  meant  to  furnish  seclusion  for  the 
brood  fishes,  for,  the  nests  being  five  feet  or 
so  apart,  if  the  nest  were  natural  the  fishes 
would  see  each  other  and  as  some  think  this 
would  inevitably  lead  to  conflict.  Perhaps  at 
times  this  might  be  the  case,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
is  always  the  case.  However,  with  a  small 
pond  where  one  must  make  the  nests  close 
together,  and  wants  to  run  no  risk  it  may  be 
best  to  provide  boxes  with  sides  to  furnish 
seclusion.  One  fish  culturist  condemns  the 
boxes  in  that  they  do  not  provide  freedom  for 
the  spawners,  claiming  that  they  are  cramped 
and  that  while  they  spawn  they  do  not  com- 
pletely do  so.  It  has  been  proved  that  com- 
plete spawning,  or  complete  casting  of  eggs 
is  to  be  had  in  natural  nests,  whereas  only  a 
partial  casting  of  eggs  takes  place  in  the 
artificial  box  nest.  It  has  also  been  proved 
that  the  larger,  stronger  bass  take  natural 
nests. 

One  thing  of  actual  necessity,  however, 
is  the  need  of  a  sunshade.  We  have  seen  how 
a  sunshade  is  furnished  in  the  box  nest.  If 
the  nest  is  not  of  this  sort  it  is  best  to  fix  a 
cloth  or  canvas  shade  on  sticks  over  the  nest 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun  and  yet  not  completely  shut  out  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sun.  In  a  natural 
state,  i.  e.,  in  a  wild  state,  the  bass  always 
make  their  nests  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
some  shade,  as  for  instance  under  grasses, 
pads,  or  shade  from  shores,  or  rocks.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  nests  should  have 
some  shelter  from  the  sun.  I  will  not  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  bass  to  spawn  if  there 
is  no  shade,  but  I  do  say  that  the  shade  is 
natural  and  a  great  help  if  not  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Another  thing  that  is  noted  in  the  con- 
struction of  natural  nests,  nests  seen  in  a  wild 
state,  is  that  the  fishes  sometimes  make  these 
nests  near  some  object,  that  is  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  or  lake, 
as  for  instance  near  a  rock,  a  log,  etc.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  hard  to    discern.  It  is 
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in  order  to  provide  shelter  from  the  driving 
waves,  especially  during  storms.  Nests, 
however,  have  been  noted  even  in  a  wild  state 
in  the  open,  so  we  cannot  fully  guarantee  that 
bass  always  seek  out  such  places  near  which  to 
make  their  nests.  • 

When  the  spring  arrives  and  the  ice  is  well 
off  the  lakes  the  male  bass  feel  the  impulse  to 
start  in  housekeeping.  Therefore  they  move 
into  the  shallows  and  begin  hunting  out  a 
place  for  the  nest,  or  they  take  up  and  make 
artificial  nests  suitable  to  their  tastes.  In 
making  their  own  nests  the  males  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  see  to  it  that  the  location 
is  of  the  very  best.  The  hollow  in  the  bottom 
is  brushed  out  by  means  of  their  fins  which 
are  set  into  a  whirlwind  motion,  causing  the 
sand,  etc.,  to  fly  in  all  directions.  In  this 
process  they  are  aided  by  the  caudal  fin,  or 
tail.  The  stones  for  the  nest  are  either  pushed 
in  place  with  the  nose,  or  are  carried  in  and 
deposited  from  the  mouth.  Pebbles  and 
stones  are  often  conveyed  from  great  dis- 
tances by  the  bass  with  which  to  line  their 
nest;  the  small  gravel  and  pebbles  invariably 
form  the  outer  circle,  while  the  larger  stones 
occupy  the  centre.  All  sharp,  upstanding 
pebbles  or  stones  are  carefully  weeded  out 
and  discarded;  only  the  round,  smooth  ones 
are  desired  in  the  nest.  When  the  pebbles 
or  stones  a£e  all  set  the  bass  begins  to  polish 
these,  which  is  done  by  means  of  the  fins, 
especially  the  tail.  Keeping  up  a  steady 
motion,  back  and  forth,  the  "deed"  is  sooner 
or  later  agreeably  accomplished.  Persistency, 
thou  art  a  male  bass  during  the  spawning 
season! 

The  male  bass  often  begin  their  nests  long 
in  advance  of  the  actual  date  of  spawning; 
and  while  the  females  are  yet  hard.  As  ripe- 
ness in  both  female  and  male  approaches 
the  nesting  operations  begin.  A  pleasingly 
accurate  account  of  the  courting  of  the  black 
bass  appears  in  Fish  Culture.   As  follows: 

"When  his  house  is  ready,,  the  male  bass 
seeks  a  female  and  pays  court  to  the  first  that 
he  meets.  He  does  so  without  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  she  is  ripe,  reserving  for  him- 
self the  privilege  of  rejecting  or  divorcing  her 
after  she  has  been  to  the  nest  and  proves 
unripe.  On  encountering  a  female  he  begins 
the  most  grotesque  contortions.  He  will 
swim  around  her  in  erratic  circles,  will  nip  her 
gently  on  the  cheeks  and  belly,  rub  against 
her  and  show  himself  off,  in  his  way,  just  as 
proudly  as  a  cock  bird  does  when  courting  a 
hen.  All  the  time  he  guides  her  steadily 
towards  the  nest.  At  times  she  appears  to 
accompany  him  willingly;  then  again  she 


displays  indifference  and  even  reluctance  at 
accepting  his  advances.  When  at  last  he  has 
succeeded  in  coaxing  her  to  the  nest,  it  seems 
as  if  the  coquette  regarded  his  work  of  nest 
building  with  scorn  or  contempt.  She  is  apt 
to  swim  languidly  several  times  over  the  nest, 
and  then  leave  it,  to  the  evident  perturbation 
of  the  male,  for  he  redoubles  his  antics  and 
contortions,  (exhibiting  as  many  as  a  negro  in 
a  cake  walk)  and  guides  her  back  again  to  the 
nest.  This  courting  sometimes  continues  for 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  female  consents 
to  remain.  Then  if  he  finds  she  is  hard,  and 
the  eggs  cannpt  be  expressed,  he  promptly 
drives  her  away  and  goes  in  search  of  another 
female,  to  whom  he  pays  as  assiduous  court 
as  he  did  the  first.  Should  she  prove 
ripe,  the  function  of  spawning  is  begun.  If 
much  delay  occurs  in  meeting  a  ripe  female, 
he  does  not  accept  the  fact  philosophically, 
but  runs  amuck.  He  darts  hither  and  thither 
over  the  pond,  and  at  the  first  nest  in  which 
he  discovers  a  ripe  female,  there  ensues  at 
once  a  free  fight.  The  raging  bachelor  dashes 
into  the  peaceful  household,  and  does  his  best 
to  thrash  the  male  owner  and  appropriate 
his  mate.  It  is  a  battle  often  to  the  death, 
a  struggle  in  which  the  female  is  apparently 
an  uninterested  spectator,  ready  to  accom- 
pany the  victor.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the 
nest  is  nearly  certain  to  be  destroyed." 

The  actual  spawning  lasts  often  as  long  as 
four  days  or  more.  The  female  generally 
casts  her  eggs  at  intervals,  a  certain  portion 
at  a  time,  minutes  sometimes  elapsing  be- 
tween each  interval  and  I  have  known  as 
much  as  half  a  day  to  go  by.  Often  the  male 
and  the  female  swim  side  by  side  during  the 
actual  letting  of  the  eggs;  some  eggs  are 
voided,  and  directly  they  are  milted  by  the 
male.  Not  always,  however,  do  they  swim 
side  by  side.  The  female  often  lies  flat  on  her 
side  and  the  male  presses  or  gently  bites  her 
abdomen  thus  forcing  out  the  eggs.  When  a 
certain  portion  has  been  voided  he  will  milt 
them  and  then  continue  the  process.  This 
keeps  up  in  one  way  or  another  till  the  pro- 
cess of  spawning  is  over.  When  the  female  is 
through  her  services  are  apparently  no 
longer  desired  for  the  male  promptly  drives  her 
away  from  the  nest,  and  she  is  not  permitted  to 
return;  furthermore  she  feels  no  desire  to 
return  so  the  male  is  left  to  his  own  particular 
duty  of  watching  and  caring  for  the  young,  his 
offspring.  The  process  of  spawning  may  be 
interesting,  but  what  happens  afterwards  is 
still  more  interesting.  The  nest  he  nowT  keeps 
fanned  with  his  fins  to  keep  out  dirt,  or  any 
substance  that  mignt  destructively  settle  on 
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the  nest.  This  duty  he  fulfills  with  the  most 
scrupulous  and  constant  care.  The  pectoral 
fins  are  brought  into  operation  for  the  most 
part,  but  occasionally  the  tail  is  brought  into 
use  with  its  broader  sweep.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  male  bass  will  protect  nis  nest  even 
at  the  cost  of  his  life.  This  is  not  exaggera- 
ting the  truth  in  the  least.  A  very  demon  of 
courage  and  pugnaciousness  is  now  alive  in 
him.  Should  any  form  of  outsider  attempt  to 
intrude,  woe  be  unto  him.  The  irate  bass 
will  fly  at  him  like  a  maddened  bull-dog.  I 
have  seen  a  bass  attack  a  pike  like  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  with  such  cunning 
and  finish  that  the  pike  turned  tail  and  fled. 
During  this  period  they  are  absolutely  fear- 
less, and  are  not  content  with  merely  guarding 
the  nest  but  will  make  long  tours  around  in 
quest  of  invaders. 

When  the  black  bass  eggs  are  hatched 
the  fishes  that  are  the  result  are  very  small 
indeed  and  only  the  closest  inspection  will 
permit  of  making  out  their  shapes.  From  a 
transparent  color  they  soon  turn  to  a  dark 
color,  either  brown  or  blackish.  At  this 
period,  till  they  begin  to  feed  upon  the  para- 
sites in  the  water,  and  among  the  weeds,  the> 
gain  nourishment  from  the  sac  on  the  breast. 
This  sac  dwindles  as  the  fry  assume  shape 
and  when  it  is  gone  the  time  has  come  for 
dispersing  and  hunting  food.  When  the  fry 
are  hatched  out  they  fairly  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  spawning  bed  in  one  swarming  mass. 
The  parent  bass  now  becomes  more  vigilant 
than  ever  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  keep  his 
herd  within  the  confines  of  the  nest.  The 
first  perceptible  movement  of  the  fry  is  a 
rising  off  the  nest;  a  general  moving  toward 
the  top.  During  the  first  day  (depending 
however  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water)  the  fry  move  only 
a  matter  of  two  inches  up  off  the  nest  and  then 
sink  back  to  the  stones  at  the  coming  of  night 
and  its  coolness.  The  following  day  the  rise 
off  the  nest  will  be  greater  and  may  be  as 
much  as  a  foot;  they  sink  back  again  upon  the 
nest  at  the  coming  of  night.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  the  fry  attain  to  the  surface  which 
marks  another  stage  of  their  development. 
Gradually  now  as  the  days  go  by  the  school 
begins  to  move  out  from  the  immediate 
general  centre  of  the  nest.  Also  portions  of 
the  fry  separate  into  small  bands  and  show 
evidence  of  departing  upon  the  big  adventure. 
The  parent  bass  during  these  stages  is  actively 
keeping  them  in  control  but  one  fine  day 
when  the  time  seems  ripe  he  will  scatter  them 
in  all  directions  by  rushing  at  them.  The  fry 
will  dart  away,  will  become  separated  and 


will  then  have  to  take  up  life  in  the  game  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  has  been  said 
that  sometimes  the  young  fry  leave  the  nest 
of  their  own  accord  and  are  not  scattered  by 
the  parent;  again  it  is  stated  that  the  parent 
herds  them  together  and  pushes  them  toward 
the  shore  where  he  leaves  them  to  their  own 
fortunes.    At  any  rate  his  duty  is  finished. 

When  the  fry  scatter  they  at  once  become 
little  short  of  cannibals  and  will  endeavor  to 
kill  and  devour  each  other.  Usually  if  they 
are  not  watched  in  this  (if  such  a  thing  should 
happen)  and  it  happens  in  a  wild  state,  the 
weaker  become  food  of  the  stronger.  Also  in 
a  wild  state  a  most  queer  thing  happens. 
The  parent  bass,  for  a  time  the  most  exacting 
and  dutiful  guardian,  once  he  has  scattered  his 
little  band  of  children  turns  cannibal  also  and 
will  wipe  out  and  devour  his  whole  family  if 
he  can  reach  them.  In  such  a  case  the  fry 
save  themselves  by  hiding  in  the  weeds. 
Cannibalism  is  developed  almost  at  birth 
with  the  small  mouth  bass,  but  somewhat 
later  with  the  large  mouths. 

"Of  all  fresh  water  fish,  the  small  mouthed 
bass  from  infancy,  and  the  large  mouth  from 
a  year  old,  are  the  most  inveterate  cannibals. 
Were  it  not  for  their  high  qualities  as  food 
and  game,  their  introduction  into  any  water 
would  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  Can- 
nibalism with  the  small  mouth  begins  within 
a  day  or  two  after  they  have  become  advanced 
fry,  increases  in  intensity  as  they  grow  older 
and  continues  until  death  overtakes  the  fish. 
It  is  this  craving  for  the  flesh  of  their  own  kind 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  rear  bass  to  maturity 
in  large  numbers  in  captivity."  (Fish  Culture  ) 

Naturally  in  the  hatchery  ponds,  the  fry  are 
not  always  allowed  to  go  wild  in  this  manner 
but  are  sometimes  penned  up,  and  later 
transferred  to  the  fry  ponds.  These  pens  are 
called  cribs,  and  are  made  of  several  materials, 
such  as  cheesecloth,  muslin  or  fine  wire  net- 
ting. Any  one  of  these  materials  should  give 
good  results  if  the  general  rules  are  observed. 
The  cribs,  or  pens,  may  be  circular  in  shape 
and  should  be  high  enough  so  that  about  six 
inches  protrudes  over  the  top  of  the  water 
over  the  nest, — this  is  done  of  course  so  that 
the  fry  will  not  escape  over  the  top.  You 
ascertain  the  depth  where  the  nest  is  writh  a 
stick  and  make  the  height  of  your  pen  ac- 
cordingly. The  pen  should  be  big  enough 
around  so  there  will  be  generous  room  within; 
sometimes  it  is  well  to  make  a  pen,  or  crib, 
three  feet  in  diameter  over  a  two  foot  diameter 
nest.  One  culturist  suggests  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  pens,  or  cribs,  be  made  of  heavy 
band   iron.     Wooden  frameworks  are  also 
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used,  but  no  matter  what  material  is  brought 
into  use,  the  pens,  or  cribs  must  be  firm  and 
immovable  at  the  bottom;  and  they  must  be 
sunken  into  the  bottom  so  that  the  fry  cannot 
possibly  escape  by  that  way.  The  cribs  may 
be  ground  down  in  the  sand  and  anchored 
with  weights  at  the  side.  If  you  have  artificial 
nest  boxes,  (as  often  happens)  the  crib  is  set 
down  over  the  box  and  when  it  is  firmly  in 
place  and  anchored,  the  box  is  lifted  out, 
and  naturally  the  fry  will  be  left  in  the  crib, 
prisoned.  However  if  natural  nests  are  had 
one  must  needs  use  greater  caution,  for  if 
frightened,  many  of  the  fry  will  be  lost.  It 
is  best  to  wait  till  they  have  settled  on  the 
stones  of  the  nest  before  placing  the  crib 
around  them. 

With  a  little  care  and  patience  the  fry  can 
readily  enough  be  penned.  Should  some  of 
the  fry  be  lost  they  may  often  be  found  out- 
side of  the  pen,  where  they  many  be  netted 
with  a  dip  net  especially  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  often  happens  that  many  of  the  fry 
get  away.  As  each  one  represents  a  certain 
value  it  should  be  seen  to  that  all  are  netted 
and  taken  care  of. 

The  penning,  or  cribbing  of  the  fry  should 
begin  shortly  after  they  are  hatched  or  when 
they  are  rising  gradually  off  the  nest;  if  you 
wait  till  they  have  reached  the  surface  and 
are  active  you  will  have  trouble,  and  fur- 
thermore it  will  only  mean  loss  to  you.  The 
fry  are  kept  in  the  pens  till  they  are  actively 
swimming  around,  and  have  absorbed  the 
sac  contents.  At  this  stage  some  culturists 
transfer  them  to  the  nursery  ponds.  Other 
culturists  leave  them  in  the  cribs  often  as  high 
as  ten  days,  feeding  them  in  the  meantime 
by  hanging  pond  weeds  in  the  cribs,  (changing 
now  and  then), — the  fry  consume  the  para- 
sites on  these  weeds  and  in  this  manner  not 
only  grow,  but  do  not  seem  to  attack  and  eat 
or  injure  each  other.  Furthermore  they  are 
stronger  when  they  are  released  in  the  nursery 
ponds.  Often  when  there  are  no  separate 
nursery  ponds  the  fry  are  kept  right  in  the 
large  pond;  in  case  this  is  done  the  parent 
bass  are  netted  out  and  placed  in  another 
section  as  soon  as  the  fry  are  swimming  about 
and  the  duty  of  the  parent  is  fulfilled. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  nursery 
ponds  must  needs  be  well  planted  in  with 
plankton-producing  weeds,  such  as  the  chara 
moss  I  have  previously  recommended  which 
grows  well  and  covers  the  bottom.  Pota- 
mogeton  is  also  recommended.  The  need  of 
weeds,  etc.,  to  produce  insects  can  be  seen  for 
the  fry  are  not  always  fed  with  artificial  foods, 
ground  liver,  flesh  and  cereals  till  they  have 


attained  a  length  of  one  and  one  half  inches. 
One  month's  time  should  see  them  one  and 
one  half  inches  in  length. 

If  the  bass  fry  are  not  cribbed,  or  penned, 
in  the  manner  I  have  previously  mentioned 
then  in  time  they  will  make  for  the  inlet,  true 
to  the  instinct  alive  in  all  of  these  fishes  to 
move  upstream.  Therefore  they  will  be 
found  in  great  abundance  around  the  inlet, 
some  going  through  and  others  hovering 
around.  It  can  easily  be  seen  what  damage 
free  adult  bass  can  do  if  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  fry.  The  fry  may  be  netted 
at  the  inlet  for  transfer  to  the  nursery  ponds, 
or  they  may  be  taken  from  the  cribs,  and 
thus  transferred.  In  either  case  care  is  neces- 
sary, and  generally  it  is  no  rush  work.  The 
tubs  into  which  the  fry  are  placed  should  be 
filled  with  water  out  of  the  nursery  ponds  into 
which  the  fry  are  to  be  placed  when  trans- 
ferred. The  temperature  of  the  nursery  pond 
water  and  the  spawning  pond  water  should 
be  about  equal.  This  is  a  hint  and  a  caution, 
for  the  transfer  of  fry  from  a  certain  tempera- 
ture of  water  to  another  has  a  bad  effect.  The 
fry  should  be  handled  carefully  when  netted. 
Says  the  American  Angler  Magazine  in  a 
capable  article: 

"Netting  (of  fry  out  of  the  spawning  pond 
to  be  transferred  into  the  nursery  ponds)  is 
done  in  the  early  morning,  as  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  pond  become  cool  during  the 
night,  and  the  temperatures  of  the  different 
waters  are  more  nearly  equal.  The  operator 
stands  on  the  bank  and  introduces  the  net 
with  a  gentle  and  scarcely  perceptible  side 
movement  under  the  school  and  cautiously 
lifts  it  out,  and  when  the  net  is  clear  of  the 
water,  turns  with  a  quick  motion  ^and  brings 
it  over  the  tub,  so  that  the  part  of  the  net 
holding  water  and  fish  can  readily  be  sub- 
merged in  the  tub.  An  assistant  stands  near 
the  tub  to  catch  the  sides  of  the  net  and  help 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  operation.  A  bucket 
of  water  from  the  pond  and  a  dipper  are  kept 
at  hand  to  wash  into  the  tub  any  of  the  fry 
that  may  stick  to  the  cheese  cloth.  The  fry 
should  never  be  freed  from  the  net  with  a  feather 
or  by  shaking.  As  soon  as  the  collected  fry 
are  in  the  vessels  they  are  carried  to  the  pools, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
bucket  or  cans  is  compared  with  that  flowing 
through  the  pool.  The  experienced  fish- 
culturist  cart  tell  by  the  touch  whether  there 
is  a  material  difference  in  the  temperature, 
and  can  take  the  necessary  steps  toward 
equalizing  it.  Should  there  be  a  difference 
of  three  degrees  or  more  it  must  be  corrected. 
If  a  vessel  is  not  crowded,  an  effective,  but 
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slow,  method  is  to  set  or  suspend  the  vessel 
in  the  water  flowing  through  the  pond  or 
trough.  If  the  water  in  the  vessel  is  warm 
and  the  time  short,  in  addition  to  setting  the 
vessel  in  the  trough  or  pool,  a  part  of  the  water 
may  be  bailed  out  from  the  vessel,  and  re- 
placed with  fresh  colder  water.  This  opera- 
tion is  called  tempering;  it  requires  care, 
good  judgment  and  patience." 

For  a  fairly  large  nursery  pond  from  three 
thousand  to  six  thousand  fry  may  be  used; 
some  prefer  inserting  about  four  thousand. 
Not  all  of  these  will  live  of  course;  a  great 
number  fall  prey  to  the  cannibalistic  tenden- 
cies of  their  fellows;  the  weaker  go  down 
before  the  stronger.  However  a  fairly  good 
niunber  may  be  expected  ,to  survive.  The 
young  basses  that  have  fed  on  their  kind  will 
soon  make  their  presence  known,  as  they  grow 
fast,  and  soon  are  much  larger  than  their 
fellows.  Often  a  matter  of  three  weeks  will 
show  this  change.  At  this  time  the  sorting 
process  must  begin.  The  larger  bass  must  be 
weeded  out  from  the  smaller.  There  will  be 
small,  medium  and  large  ones.  They  are 
distributed  into  the  other  ponds  according 
to  their  size.  By  recognizing  and  acting  upon 
this  fact  great  success  should  be  had.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  one  pond  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  half  have  been  killed  to 
supply  food  for  the  other  half.  Tnis  evidence 
of  cannibalism  will  occur  even  if  the  fish  are 
artificially  fed. 

When  the  fry  are  well  over  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  the  process  of  artificial  feeding 
may  begin.  Coarse  or  rough  fish  may  be 
used  as  food  for  the  fry.  This  flesh  should  be 
boned  and  preferably  rubbed  through  a. fine 
wire  screen.  If  crawfish  are  used  as  food 
(and  often  they  may  be  had  in  abundance) 
they  should  be  ground  up  fine.  Liver,  etc., 
is  ground  up  in  the  form  of  paste.  Some 


however,  much  prefer  not  to  feed  the  fry  on 
lungs  and  liver,  resorting  alone  to  the  natural 
wild  feed  as  mentioned.  The  Neosho, 
Kansas,  station,  of  the  Kansas  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  states  that: 

"The  number  of  young  bass  to  be  put  into  a 
pond  depends  upon  its  size  and  its  capacity 
to  produce  food.  If  the  nursery  has  been 
prepared  in  advance  with  aquatic  plants 
some  Crustacea  will  be  found  there,  and  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  introduction  of 
snails,  gammarus,  corixa,  etc.  The  use  of 
beef  liver  as  food  is  not  advised."  Further 
they  continue:  "Carp  are  cultivated  as  feed 
for  basses  at  the  Fish  Lakes  in  Washington; 
several  hundred  thousand  being  used  each 
season,  the  young  carp  being  liberated  in 
spawning-ponds  with  the  young  bass  a  few 
days  after  they  are  hatched.  At  the  Forest 
Ponds  of  the  Missouri  Fish  Commission, 
little  branch  chub  are  caught  and  placed  in 
the  pond  several  weeks  before  the  bass  spawn. 
As  the  chub  spawn  and  hatch  out  before  the 
bass,  when  the  young  bass  are  transferred  to 
the  nursery  they  find  a  lot  of  young  chub 
ready  to  be  eaten.  An  objection  is  that  the 
old  chub  destroy  the  young  bass,  though  this 
is  easily  obviated  by  hatching  the  chub 
artificially  and  turning  only  the  young  chub 
into  the  pond,  or  by  removing  the  adult  chub 
before  the  bass  fry  are  introduced.  At  San 
Marcos  the  bass  fry  are  fed  on  young  cap, 
buffalo,  and  mud  shad,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  food,  which  is  quite  abundant  early 
in  the  season,  but  later  they  take  chopped 
fish,  salted  fish,  roev  etc.  No  effort  is  made 
to  furnish  the  prepared  food,  though,  until 
they  reach  one  and  one  half  inches  in  length, 
'as  i  they  remain  in  the  spawning-ponds  until 
that  time." 

(End) 


Edit  Note: — Owing  to  a  printer's 
error,  Mr.  Bounsall,  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  fishing  at  Lake  Bolger,  in  our 
last  issue,  was  credited  with  having 
caught  pickerel  from  21  pounds  up- 
wards. Mr.  Bounsall  naturally  dis- 
claims this  honor  and  avers  that  two 
pounds  was  the  weight  which  he,  as 
an  honest  and  modest  angler,  claimed 
for  his  fish  on  the  occasion  referred 
to. 


BASS  CULTURE  QUERIES  AND 
ANSWERS 


Ques. — Just  what  success  can  a  person  have 
with  a  small  bass  pond.  I  am  curious  to  know 
the  success  of  some  other  person  before  I 
venture  out.  Somehow  or  another  I  have 
no  faith  in  the  small  ponds.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  large  pond,  or  ponds,  is  the  only 
thing  to  really  expect  success  from. 

H.  S. 

Ans. — It  may  be  said  that  the  best  success 
has  been  had  in  small  ponds,  and  where  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  proposition  the 
results  have  been  of  the  very  best.  Carl 

H.  Thompson  of  Warren,  Indian  had  a  fish 
pond  60  x  120  feet  in  surface  dimensions, 
and  from  four  to  six  feet  deep.  One  May  he 
placed  in  this  pond  four  pairs  of  small  mouthed 
bass.  Fifteen  months  later  he  seined  the 
pond  and  took  therefrom,  by  actual  count, 

I,  017  black  bass,  averaging  one  pound  each. 
In  addition  to  the  above  he  took  out  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  yellow  perch,  weighing 
according  to  his  statement,  not  less  than  250 
pounds.  This  is  only  one  instance.  There 
are  any  number  of  others,  not  necessary  to  set 
down  here.  The  above  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  to  expect  from  the  average  small 
pond — but  of  course  the  pond  must  be  taken 
well  care  of  if  it  is  to  yield  a  desirable  quota 
of  fish  life.  Carelessness  and  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  foremost  rules  in  fish 
culture  will  inevitably  result  in  a  bad  ending. 

Ques. — In  speaking  with  an  amateur  bass 
culturist  I  was  told  that  the  black  bass  male 
has  more  than  one  female  at  the  time  of 
spawning  and  that  the  male  may  fertilize  the 
eggs  of  sometimes  as  many  as  three  females. 
This  he  said  he  had  witnessed  many  times. 
I  never  have.  I  do,  however,  know  that  the 
sunfishes  are  rarely  satisfied  with  serving 
only  one  female.  Another  thing  I  was  told 
was  that  fishes  when  transferred  to  ponds  are 
often  found  to  be  barren.  He  told  me  that 
a  great  number  of  wild  basses  he  released  in 
his  ponds  one  fall  turned  out  to  be  barren,  or 
at  least  they  were  useless  as  breeders.  I 
released  twenty-five  pairs  of  basses  in  my 
pond  last  fall  and  expect  to  have  excellent 
results  this  year.  My  ponds  have  been  very 
carefully  arranged,  as  to  deep  water  and  low 
water,  and  I  have  nursery  ponds  as  well  for 
the  fry.  If  everything  turns  out  well  this 
year  I  expect  to  go  into  this  business  on  a  much 


larger  scale  as  quite  a  bit  of  the  ground  on  my 
farm  is  perfectly  suited  for  this  business.  In 
making  my  pond  I  had  access  to  a  great 
quantity  of  sand  and  gravel  and  sanded  and 
gravelled  the  whole  floor  of  the  pond.  Do 
you  think  this  a  good  idea  and  will  it  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  water  plants?  Of 
course  the  sand  and  gravel  was  not  placed  in 
the  pond  to  any  appreciable  thickness.  Most 
of  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  water, 
though  all  along  the  spawning  shelf  I  placed 
some.  I  did  this  for  the  reason  that  I  believed 
the  small  mouthed  bass  would  prefer  a  sanded 
bottom. 

Francis  M.  Hennings, 

Mich. 

Ans. — That  black  bass  males  during  the 
spawning  season  are  liable  to  take  more  than 
one  mate  into  their  nest  is  a  fact  as  has  been 
proved  by  observation.  However,  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  male  taking  in  more  than  two 
females,  and  then  only  one  at  a  time.  It  often 
occurs  that  the  female  first  chosen  proves  un- 
ripe, or  may  be  distrustful  of  the  male,  or  for 
any  one  of  many  reasons  may  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  male  then  drives  out  the  female 
and  takes  in  another,  especially  if  a  female 
happens  around  the  nest.  Usually,  however, 
the  male  goes  out  in  quest  of  a  mate  and  runs 
into  another  household  with  the  result  that  a 
fight  for  supremacy  follows.  That  fishes  are 
barren  is  a  fact,  though  it  does  not  occur  as 
frequently  as  some  would  suppose.  There 
are  times  when  some  fishes  prove  barren  upon 
introduction  into  the  ponds;  most  always  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  female,  thougn  males 
will  be  found  incapable  of  expressing  their 
milt  at  times.  As  has  been  stated  in  the 
article  before  this  it  is  a  bad  idea  to  free  tlfe 
wild  brood'  bass  in  the  pond  waters  in  the 
spring,  a?  they  may  prove  not  to  spawn  at  all, 
at  least  that  year,  though  they  ma\  spawn 
the  next.  As  one  authority  says:  "Changed 
environment  is  likely  to  produce  sterility  in 
animal  life."  Barrenness  in  fishes  may  be  but 
one  vearln  duration;  it  is  not  necessarily 
permanent.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  success  you 
are  having  with  your  pond.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  success  will  attend  your 
efforts.  The  complete  sanding  and  gravelling 
of  the  pond  bottom  is  not  really  to  be  recom- 
mended however  as  it  may  interfere  writn  the 
growth  of  aquatic  plants.   However,  if  the 
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bottom  of  your  pondTis  of  a  muck>  nature, 
the  introduction  of  sand  and  gravel  to  make 
the  pond  more  suitable  for  the  bass  is  a  good 
thing. 

Oues. — I  am  writing  you  to  ask  for  a  little 
information  on  bass  rearing.  I  have  decided 
to  dam  a  stream  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
lake  by  throwing  water  out  to  either  side. 
The  conditions  are  just  right  it  appears  to  me 
and  I  have  long  desired  to  follow  this  up. 
Do  you  think  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one?  I 
understand  that  small  mouth  bass  do  best  in 
streams  and  particularly  running  water, 
hence  the  stream  flowing  down  the  centre 
should  make  it  most  agreeable  for  their  wel- 
fare. What  size  bass  would  do  best  for  spawn- 
ing purposes?  How  many  eggs  does  the  bass 
female  yield?  After  the  old  fishes  have  ful- 
filled their  duty  by  spawning  are  they  left  in 
the  pond  or  are  they  killed? 

Chas.  Wood, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Ans. — The  damming  of  a  stream  to  afford 
a  pond  or  lake  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
cultural  purposes.  On  the  face  of  it  the 
proposition  would  seem  feasible  but  this  is  not 
so.  When  floods  occur,  disaster  is  bound  to 
result  and  if  the  stream  is  of  an  uncertain 
nature,  and  especially  if  it  is  swift  flowing  the 
idea  is  not  even  worth  giving  attention  to. 
Especially  during  the  spawning  period  is 
quiet  water  needed  and  at  any  time  the  pond 
thus  formed  in  a  stream  may  be  upset  by 
violent  change  for  another  thing,  the  changing 
temperature  of  the  water  caused  by  the  in- 


flowing and  rise  of  the  stream  during  flood 
period  would  be  bound  to  work  disaster  on  the 
brood.  Besides,  all  sorts  of  dirt,  sediment, 
etc.,  are  bound  to  be  washed  down  in  the 
stream,  the  water  too  will  be  roiled,  and  the 
parent  basses  wall  not  be  able  to  keep  the  vast 
amount  of  dirt  from  settling  on  the  nests  and 
thus  ruining  them.  The  only  thing  possible 
is  the  leading  of  the  water  away  from  the 
stream  into  a  pond  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
flow  can  be  kept  at  the  same  stage  all  of  the 
time,  even  during  flood.  The  directions  for 
this  are  contained  in  an  article  in  this  number 
of  Rod  and  Gun. 

A  healthy  female  bass,  in  the  right  condi- 
tion should  express  between  one  and  two 
thousand  eggs.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  un- 
certain; some  basses  void  a  great  deal  more 
than  this,  but  only  in  rare  cases. 

A  good  size  for  brood  bass  is  two  and  one 
half  pounds.  This  should  be  about  the  right 
size.  The  female  most  always  is  larger  than 
the  male  which  may  be  surprising  to  many 
who  firmly  believe  that  the  smaller  fish  is  the 
female  and  the  larger  one  the  male.  However, 
when  spawning  time  comes  around  the  well 
swelled  body  of  the  female  gives  her  identity 
away.  The  female  can  be  told  from  the  male 
by  the  swelling  of  the  body. 

True,  some  of  the  old  basses  may  be 
thinned  out,  but  new  ones  will  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  pond  to  give  a  start  for  the  next 
season.  As  the  younger  bass  come  into  their 
full  powers  of  reproduction,  the  older  bass  are 
gradually  thinned  out,  allowing  the  growing 
bass  their  chance. 


In  Memory  of  Neal  Brown  and  Chas.  Bradford 


THE  autumn  of  1917  saw  the  passing  of 
two  ardent  anglers  and  sportsmen — 
Neal  Brown  and  Charles  Bradford. 
In  their  demise  the  Waltonian  elan  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate,  sinee  both  were  well  loved, 
both  were  model  gentlemen  and  sportsmen  in 
life,  and  in  their  writings  they  fully  endea- 
voured to  shed  lustre  on  the  pages  we  have 
enjoyed  so  much  to  con.  To  the  readers  of 
this  magazine,  Neal  Brown  was  best  known, 
having  contributed  a  long  series  of  articles 
on  angling  and  kindred  subjects  to  its  pages. 
These  articles  were  the  first  sought  out  by 
readers  who  enjoyed  stream  talk  and  all  the 
things  that  go  with  the  game.  Neal  Brown 
wrote  from  experience  and  with  an  elegance 
the  loss  of  which  now  cannot  but  leave  a 
touch  of  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  every  one. 
What  he  said  was  always  worth  saying;  and 
what  he  put  into  print  was  instructive. 
There  was  the  breath  of  fairness  in  these 
writings  and  a  most  sincere  effort  to  turn 
men's  thoughts  to  sportsmanship  and  in- 
telligent conservation.  That  he  constantly 
worked  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
the  world  of  out-of-doors  is  said  to  his  eternal 
praise.  No  one  is  deserving  of  better  re- 
membrance than  Neal  Brown. 

Says  a  writer,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
deceased,  in  that  well-known  monthly  maga- 
zine, the  American  Angler: 

"Neal  Brown  was  one  of  Wisconsin's 
prominent  leaders  in  the  political  field,  and 
in  business,  particularly  where  the  material 
interests  of  the  state  were  concerned.  He 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  an  eloquent- speaker, 
an  author,  a  business  man — but  above  and 
beyond  all,  from  the  Waltonian's  viewpoint, 
he  was  an  angler  whom  to  know  was  to  ad- 
mire, and  whose  friendship  was  a  conse- 
cration. Neal  Brown  loved  literature,  and 
his  writings  prove  his  ability  in  this  line. 
His  best  sketches  naturally,  were  those  des- 
criptive of  his  outdoor  experiences  and 
especially  angling.  He  was  born  in  the 
Badger  State  he  so  earnestly  loved  and  none 
of  Wisconsin's  honored  sons  ever  gave  greater 
proof  of  devotion  in  the  daily  life  which 
ordinarily  occupies  man's  greatest  efforts  to 
the  exclusion  of  local  or  state  pride.  Not  so 
with  Neal  Brown.  Apparently  his  highest 
ambition  was  for  the  advancement  of  his 
beloved  Wausau  and  Wisconsin.  His  greatest 
personal  enjoyment — aside  from  his  home — 
was  that  of  entertaining  his  friends  and,  in 


their  companionship,  fishing  the  waters  near 
his  lodge  on  the  Plover.  He  was  a  genuine 
angler,  a  true  friend,  charming  associate, 
loyal  American,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 

of  Wisconsin's  sons." 

To  say  the  very  least  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  blow  which  came  when  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  Charles  Bradford,  the  well- 
known  angling  writer,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  at  so  many  firesides.  Two  days 
before  the  sudden  illness  that,  in  two  days, 
levelled  him  to  the  dust  he  wrote  an  accept- 
ance of  a  two  hundred  line  poem  I  had  sent  the 
American  Angler  of  which  he  was  the  capable 
editor.  By  the  time  I  received  the  kind  letter 
he  was  dead. 

Charles  Bradford  was  not  known  to  me 
personally;  our  mutual  friendship  was  fur- 
thered through  our  correspondence  only. 
Bradford,  however,  wras  a  gentleman  of  charm- 
ing personality.  He  numbered  friends  among 
the  thousands.  He  was  a  figure  of  prominence 
in  the  angling  world.  His  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  Along  with  the  names  of 
Herbert,  Norris,  Scott,  Green,  Prime  and 
others  of  the  illustrious  clan,  Bradford  will 
take  his  place.  If  no  other  work  of  his  will 
live  then  his  fame  will  be  assured  by  the  little 
volume,  The  Determined  Angler  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  read  books  on  angling 
put  out  in  this  country,  and  which  has  won 
the  commendations  of  famous  men,  led  by 
Grover  Cleveland.  While  The  Determined 
Angler  takes  the  lead  among  his  writings  he 
put  forth  a  great  deal  of  other  work.  His 
books,  The  Angler's  Secret  and  The  Wrfd- 
fowlers  are  well-known  and  well-read.  In  his 
writings  on  angling,  Bradford  observ  ed  the 
very  highest  ideals.  Fishing  was  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  fishing  to  him  unless  it  was  fly- 
fishing, and  the  ardent  devotion  with  which 
he  placed  his  faith  in  the  artificial  fly  won  no 
doubt  much  dislike  for  him  among  those 
fishermen  who  use  live  bait.  Charles  Brad- 
ford is  a  model  figure  of  the  refined  angler; 
but  not  the  everyday  angler.  He  represents 
in  spirit,  the  protective  angler,  and  the  every- 
day angler  is  sometimes  liable  to  be  far  from 
such.  Bradford  wrote  much  against  the 
pollution  of  waters,  and  the  sparing  of  fishes; 
perhaps  some  of  his  best  work  is  along  this 
line,  and  is  a  crowning  monument  to  his  en- 
deavours. Spare,  preserve,  upbuild  was  the 
ringing  cry  throughout  the  later  years  of 
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Bradford's  life.  To  work  for  these  ends  had 
become  his  hobbv. 

Charles  Bradford  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  the  year  1862  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  his  prime.  His  father,  C.  W. 
Bradford,  was  a  well-known  businessman  and 
sportsman  of  Detroit.  Bradford  first  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  printing  world  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  when  he  went  on  the  Morning  News, 
of  Bay  City,  as  a  compositor.  He  later  be- 
came a  reporter,  and  later  a  member  of  the 


editorial  staff  of  the  same  paper.  In  still  later 
years  he  established  himself  in  New  York 
and  followed  newspaper  work  and  was  a 
dramatic  critic  with  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
stage. 

Bradford  died  November  12th,  1917, 
mourned  by  all  disciples  of  the  great  Walton. 
In  the  brilliant  and  touching  words  of  Fred- 
rich  E.  Pond — "He  passed  from  earth  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face,  as  of  one  who  had  been 
given  a  glance  at  the  Great  Beyond! ' 


ANGLING  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  111. — I  am  dropping  into  camp  for  a 
few  moments  to  ask  a  few  questions  which 
you  may  deem  worthy  of  answering  and 
I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  gave  these 
your  attention.  Several  years  ago  I  took 
up  trout  fishing  and  have  followed  it  up 
diligently  ever  since,  and  intend  to  spend 
some  part  of  each  season  on  the  streams.  I 
was  wondering  if  the  reason  for  some  of  my 
lack  of  success  was  the  flashy  material  in  my 
rod,  ferrules  and  reel.  I  recently  read  that 
this  frightens  the  fish  and  that  the  less 
flashy  the  ferrules  and  the  reel  the  better. 
Is  this  true?  My  rod  has  nickle  ferrules. 
Then  again  I  want  to  know  about  flies.  I 
have  used  the  Number  8  size  exclusively, 
it  appearing  to  me  that  those  smaller  than 
this  cannot  be  seen,  or  must  be  lost  in  the 
water.  Do  you  think  that  an  assortment 
say,  for  instance,  ten  or  twelve  of  each  size 
of  8's,  10's,  and  12's,  would  be  a  good  idea? 
The  river  I  have  fished  in  is  one  with  rapid 
water,  though  some  quiet  pools  intervene. 

Now  I  have  done  most  of  my  fishing 
along  the  shores,  though  I  have  often  felt 
that  the  really  big  fish  are  out  in  the  middle 
around  the  boulders.  Would  not  a  boat 
work  well  on  a  river,  anchoring  it  and  casting. 
No  one  does  that  here,  but  I  think  that  it 
would  work.  The  river  cannot  be  waded  to 
the  middle  very  well.  I  know  of  many  places 
out  in  the  mid-stream  where  there  are  likely 
looking  places  but  have  never  been  able  to 
reach  them.  When  I  have  made  long  casts 
the  rapidity  of  the  water  is  such  that  it 
takes  down  in  a  flash.  Hence  I  am  of  the 
belief  that  being  near  to  the  centre  of  the 
stream  I  could  reach  these  places  without 
much  trouble. 

A  last  question,  and  I  am  done.  I  have 
lost  many    fish  in  swift  water.    It  is  my 


belief  that  I  do  not  play  the  fish  long  enough, 
but  take  in  line  too  soon.  If  the  fish  runs 
with  the  line  should  one  let  him  run,  or  check 
him?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  let  him  have 
too  much  line  is  poor  policy,  and  the  more 
line  out  the  stronger  will  the  action  of  the 
water  be  against  it,  and  therefore  the  harder 
would  it  seem  to  really  get  the  fish  safely 
to  net.  A  few  pointers  from  you  as  to 
playing  the  fish,  in  strong  water  would 
be  welcome  information  indeed. 

F.  Imgarr. 

Ontario. 

Ans. — In  answering  your  first  question 
in  regard  to  the  flashiness  of  the  ferrules 
and  reel  and  the  influence  they  have  upon 
the  fish,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a 
condition  is  not  productive  of  good,  even 
though  it  my  not  frighten  all  trout.  Where 
waters  have  been  well  fished,  and  where  the 
trout  are  especially  alert,  the  flash  of  a 
ferrule  or  a  reel  place  will  instantly  send  them 
to  cover.  On  bright  sunshiny  days  this 
flashiness  may  be  of  an  unusual  nature, 
but  bright,  sunshiny  days  are  certainly  not 
the  best  for  trout  fishing.  On  cloudy, 
misty  days,  mornings  and  afternoons  when 
the  sunshine  is  dulled  the  reflection  from 
the  reel  and  the  ferrules  is  practically  nil. 
Some  grades  of  cheap  brass  reels  are  glossed 
over  with  an  exceedingly  flashy  grade  of 
nickle,  and  should  never  be  even  considered 
by  the  fly-fisherman.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  machine-made 
bamboo  rods,  having  the  same  grade  of 
flashy  nickle.  Flashiness  in  ferrules  and  reel 
may  be  corrected  by  oxidizing,  though  for 
a  reel,  one  with  rubber  sides,  or  of  aluminum 
is  recommended. 

Your  question  in  regard  to  flies,  answers 
itself.    Try  all  three  sizes  you  have  mentioned 
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8's,  10's,  and  12's.  One  should  not  trust 
his  luck  to  one  size  of  fly  as  it  is  proven  in  all 
•  trout  fishing  that  a  change  of  flies  is  often 
the  means  of  better  results.  Your  impression 
that  anything  under  a  Number  8  fly  is  lost 
in  the  water  and  may  not  be  seen  by  the 
trout,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  you 
discount  the  fact  that  trout  have  exceedingly 
sharp  eyes — eyes  for  seeing  minutes  things 
in  the  water.  You  may  play  a  fly  in  fretted 
water  and  the  trout  will  see  it.  By  all  means 
experiment  with  other  sizes,  not  jumping 
haphazard  from  one  fly  to  another,  but 
fish  each  size  intelligently.  It  is  generally 
but  a  moment's  shift  to  change  to  another 
fly.  However,  do  not  get  the  fly-changing 
habit.  Some  anglers  have  it  so  bad  that 
they  cannot  fish  ten  minutes  straight  without 
changing  to  another  style  and  size.  Use  few 
flies,  of  a  recommended  sort,  and  fish  them 
carefully,  intelligently,  that  is  the  only 
information  I  can  render. 

As  to  the  use  of  a  boat  on  the  river  you 
speak  of.  This  is  a  very  common  method 
of  getting  at  the  big  fellows  in  the  large 
rivers.  One  may  even  use  a  raft  successfully, 
floating  down  the  river  and  anchoring  at  likely 
places,  then  picking  up  and  floating  down 
to  another  spot.  This  cannot,  of  course, 
be  done  on  violent  rivers  on  which  there  are 
many  falls  and  rapids  but  on  ordinary 
rivers  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  boat, 
however,  is  the  best  method.  By  all  means 
try  out  this  method  this  coming  season  for  I 
am  sure  you  have  missed  some  of  your  best 
fishing.  Many  anglers  make  a  mistake 
by  fishing  almost  entirely  along  the  shores; 
the  big  fellows  generally  are  in  the  deep 
water  pools,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  stop- 
water,  formed  4>y  rocks  and  boulders,  shaping 
into  a  quiet  pool  below  them  the  fish  are  liable 
to  seek  this  pool.  Some  fishermen  even 
attach  a  brace  of  split  BB-shot  ahead  of 
the  fly  to  sink  it,  as  the  big  fellows  lie  deep. 
However,  I  never  use  split-shot  when  fly- 
fishing. 

To  Successfully  land  a  trout,  and  a  large 
one,  in  swift  water  calls  for  a  practiced 
hand  with  experience  behind  it,  though  any- 
one using  care  can  turn  the  trick.  At  the 
first  rush  of  the  fish  give  line,  but  when  he 
slows  up  cease  giving  line  and  keep  it  taut. 
Do  not  jerk  or  force  him,  as  it  may  snap 
the  leader,  or  it  may  tear  the  hook  from 
his  mouth.  In  all  cases  try  to  lead  the  trout 
into  stiller  water.  If  near  shore,  encour- 
age him  toward  land  where  the  water  is 
generally  low  and  calmer.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  land  a  fish  right  in  the  swift 


water,  and  the  bringing  of  the  fish  directly 
upstream,  as  I  have  seen  it  done,  has  a 
tendency  to  add  double  or  three  times  the 
strain  on  the  leader.  If  the  leader  is  light 
it  will  snap.  In  all  cases  the  fish  should  be 
gently,  but  firmly  subdued  by  skillfully  play- 
ing him.  When  weakened  he  will  come  up. 
A  taut  line  should  always  be  kept.  But, 
answering  your  question  as  best  I  may, 
I  will  say  that  it  is  always  best  to  lead  your 
fish  into  still  water,  or  such  water  as  will 
permit   better   handling   than  mid-stream. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  112. — Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
make  a  splice  in  a  broken  greenheart  rod 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  aside?  If  a  splice 
can  be  made  I  would  like  to  make  it  and 
no  doubt  the  rod  will  be  as  good  as  ever. 
I  understand  that  such  splices  can  be  made 
but  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Perhaps 
you  would  inform  me,  if  you  understand 
the    process.  Morris  Harridon, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Ans. — Splices  are  usually  very  simply 
made  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  accompanying 
this  letter.  The  broken  portion  of  the  rod  is 
cut  off  till  solid  wood  remain.  No  splintered 
wood  should  be  had  at  the  splice  as  naturallv, 
that  is  weakening  and  will  not  furnish  a 


FIG  2 


good  mend.  The  wood  is  cut  down  at 
the  angle  shown  in  the  drawing — sufficient 
to  give  a  good  holding  surface  over  a  cut 
on  the  other  end  of  the  rod  to  meet  it,  so 
that  the  two  will  properly  bind  when  even- 
thing  is  ready.  The  two  , surfaces  should 
be  perfectly  smooth  so  as  to  lay  well.  When 
this  is  done  apply  some  Le  Page  glue,  or 
some  other  exceedingly  well  binding  glue, 
(no  ordinary  material  will  do).  Now  when 
this  has  hardened  sufficiently,  put  the  rod 
between  some  clamps  and  screw  them  tight 
over  the  splice.  When  hardened,  finally 
the  rod  is  taken  out  and  the  splice  is  made 
smooth  all  around.  The  silk  windings  should 
be  begun  three  eights  of  an  inch  or  so  ahead 
of  the  splice.  The  winding  should  continue 
the  same  distance  beyond  the  other  end 
of  the  splice.  If  the  work  of  winding  is 
well  done  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  any  difference 
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and  the  rod  will  be  stronger  at  that  point 
than  anywhere  in  the  whole  rod.  When 
the  winding  has  been  finished  the  rod  is 
shellacked  and  varnished  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  and  the  rod  is  set  away  to 
dry.  In  Fig.  11  is  shown  another  form 
of  a  spiice  by  which  the  ends  are  cut  to  lock. 
Some  believe  that  the  lockless  splice,  (as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,)  will  pull  apart.  This  is  ioolish. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  good  work 
is  done  on  the  Fig.  11  form  of  splice  it  will 
bind  very  well.  As  I  know  nothing  about 
this  other  form  from  experience,  but  am 
familiar  with  the  form  of  Fig.  1  naturally 
I  recommend  that  one. 

R.  P.  L. 

No. 113. — Last  winter  I  experimented  a 
great  deal  with  making  various  forms  of 
artificial  minnows  wrhich  I  expect  to  use 
in  my  fishing  this  coming  summer.  Some 
of  these  minnows  are  much  like  those  that 
are  famous,  but  others  I  have  made  following 
my  own  design.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  entire  idea  of  the  wobbling  type  of 
minnow  is  that  it  should  •  create  a  wigg- 
ling motion  in  the  water,  the  body  of  J.he 
minnow  not  counting,  at  least  not  to  a  great 
extent.  Anyone  taking  a  little  time  can 
cut  out  these  cedar  minnows,  and  by  actually 
experimenting  is  liable  to  run  across  something 
that  it  will  pay  to  place  on  the  market, 
if  it  proves  to  be  a  killer.  Of  course  we 
do  not  have  access  to  the  special  grades 
of  wood  with  w'hich  manufacturers  make 
their  minnows,  but  our  own  woods,  espec- 
ially the  cedar,  are  desirable.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  various  kinds  of  enamels, 
some  of  them  fairly  good,  others  quite 
useless.  The  best  enamel  for  artificial  min- 
nows that  I  have  found  so  far  is  the  sort 
of  enamel  that  is  used  on  bath-tubs.  This 
is  low-priced  by  the  way  and  is  serviceable. 
Could  you  give  me  the  address  of  some 
manufacturer  who  could  supply  me  with 
the  mixture  known  as  luminous  paint, 
to  be  used  on  minnows.  If  so  I  would  be 
glad  to  receive  same. 

Fraternally  yours, 

E.  N.  Beach, 

New  Brunswick  . 

Ans. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know 
of  no  place  where  you  can  buy  the  luminous 
paint  that  you  speak  of,  to  be  used  in  making 
minnows  phosphorescent,  for  use  in  night 
fishing.  In  fact  I  am  doubtful  if  it  is  for 
sale  anywhere — the  only  ones  being  liable 
to  have  it  being  the  various  minnow  man- 
ufacturers.   Perhaps  by  directing  a  letter 


to  one  of  them  you  may  be  set  on  the  right 
track. 

I  note  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the 
making  of  artificial  minnows  which  is  indeed 
very  interesting.  Personally  I  have  little 
or  no  faith  in  the  home-made  artificials, 
which  are  scarcely  ever  serviceable,  and 
very  soon  give  out.  It  seems  impossible 
to  equal  the  productions  of  the  manufacturers. 
I  have  been  asked  many  times  for  information 
in  regard  to  making  artificial  minnows 
but  because  it  is  difficult  and  because  the 
enameling  process  is  a  secret  one  the  making 
of  one's  own  minnows  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  I  have,  however,  seen  some  home- 
made minnows  that  are  certainly  marvels 
of  ingenuity  and  workmanship.  Your  ref- 
erence to  the  bath-tub  enamel  is  an  interesting 
one.  I  should  like  to  sandpaper  down 
several  of  my  minnows  and  try  two  or  three 
coats  on  them  by  way  of  experiment. 

R.  P:  L. 

No.  113. — Are  the  so-called  fish  lures 
that  one  sees  advertised  so  much  in  the 
papers  and  magazines  worth  while?  I  have 
just  read  one  which  declares  that  the  mere 
rubbing  of  a  little  on  the  bait  will  bring 
in  fish  from  great  distances,  and  where 
fish  will  not  bite,  it  will  hurry  them  up. 
I  am  not  writing  to  ask  the  address  of  any 
maker  where  I  may  procure  any  of  the  dope, 
but  was  merely  inquisitive  as  to  whether 
it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

S.  Groves, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ans. — These  liquid  lures  and  bait  compounds 
that  are  advertised  far  and  wide  are  sometimes 
fakes,  pure  and  simple,  though  several  of 
th,em  are  said  to  be  quite  useful.  Generally 
the  people  who  bite  on  these  advertisements 
belong  to  the  younger  school  of  fishers, 
or  fish-hogs,  who  are  not  content  with  catch- 
ing fish  in  the  ordinary  patient  and  moderate 
manner  but  must  buy  something  to  call  in 
the  hosts  of  the  finny  tribe  so  that  they 
may  decimate  the  lot  of  them.  Fishing 
loses  its  glamour  when  such  tricks  are  resorted 
to,  and  even  though  the  compounds  sold 
are  more  or  less  valueless,  yet  they 
are  widely  used  among  certain  classes 
of  the  hook  and  line  brethern.  Some  of 
these  I  am  told  are  actually  of  poisons 
though  not  harmful  to  the  fish  nor  to  the 
people  partaking  of  them.  Fish  lures  of 
this  nature  are  of  two  sorts:  one  variety  is 
liquid  which  is  placed  upon  the  natural  lure. 
The  second  form  is  a  compound  that  is  thick 
in  substance  and  is  placed  on  the  hook  in 
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cli imks  or  balls.  Anise  oil  is  of^cn  used  in 
these  lures,  at  least  some  strong  smelling  pro- 
duetion  that  will  interest  the  fishes.  Fish 
smell  far  better  than  we  know  in  the  water 
and  the  principle  worked  upon  in  these  lures 
is  that  they  will  be  lured  in  by  reason  ot 
the  odor  in  the  water. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  114. — Is  there  any  authority  for 
the  assertion  that  a  fish  or  a  frog,  if  frozen 
in  ice  may  come  to  if  the  ice  is  melted,  say, 
years  after,  the  frog  or  fish,  as  the  case  may 
be,  not  being  troubled  in  the  least  by  the 
performance  of  suspended  animation.  I  be- 
lieve you  made  a  statement  to  this  effect 
recently. 

H.  F.  Bowers. 

Ontario. 

Ans. — That  frozen  fish  may  be  revived  is  of- 
ten proved  by  the  average  fisherman.  We 
have  often,  when  fishing  on  the  ice  in  winter, 
thrown  the  catch  on  the  ice.  The  various 
specimens  have  instantly  frozen  as  stiff" 
as  boards.  Hours  after  when  placed  in  water 
in  the  tub  before  the  stove  and  allowed  to 
thaw  out  gradually,  they  have  come  up  as 
lively  as  ever.  However,  on  a  larger  scale,  on 
the  fish  being  frozen  in  ice,  and  later  taken 
out  alive,  we  have  as  authority,  Rrofessor 
E.  Victor  Smith  of  the  department  of  zo- 
ology, Washington,  D.  C.  who  is  on  record 
as  having  stated: 

"A  live  fish  gradually  frozen  in  a  cake 
of  ice  does  not  die;  it  merely  suspends  all  life 
processes.  When  the  ice  melts,  if  it  does 
so  slowly,  the  fish  takes  up  its  vital  acti- 
vities again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  fish,  if  frozen  slowly 
in  a  cake  of  ice,  shoujd  not  be  revived  evgn 
at  the  end  of  10  years.  Cases  of  frozen 
cold-blooded  animals  are  not  uncommon. 
Frogs  are  many  times  frozen  for  long  periods 
of  time  and  turtles  will  live  under  ordinary 
circumstances  for  a  year  without  food. 
The  process  of  freezing  fish  must  be  accomp- 
lished with  the  greatest  care.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  must  be  reduced  gradually 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  the  thawing  part  of 
the  experiment  must  also  be  gradual. 

No.  115. — Somewhere  back  in  my  under- 
graduate days  an  enthusiastic  Biological 
instructor  informed  a  bored  class  that: 
"Each  and  every  species  of  Vertebrates 
has  a  maximum  of  growth,  which  cannot 
be  measurably  affected  by  heredity  or  envir- 
onment.*' 

it 

The  statement  was  passively  accepted 
at  the  time.    Subsequent  consideration  of 


the  matter  raised  some  doubts,  but  the  text 
books,  as  references,  supported  the  instructor. 
However,  I  was,  and  am  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  at  least  some  species  of  fish 
do  not  come  under  this  universal  law.  Hence  I 
have  an  interesting,  and,  to  me,  a  new  theory 
to  propound. 

Concisely  speaking  it  is  this: 

"Certain  species  of  fish  will  continue 
to  grow  indefinitely,  provided  that  the 
environment  is  suitable,  nourishment  is 
adequate,  and  the  individual  meets  with  no 
accident." 

Stated  conversely  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
questions  of  how  long  does  a  fish  of  a  given 
species  live,  and  to  what  weight  may  he  attain 
under  the  best  of  conditions? 

The  species  under  discussion  are  familiar 
game  fish  of  our  Eastern  inland  waters, 
and  include  members  of  the  genus  Esox 
and  Salmonidae,  as  well  as  charr,  or  speckled 
brook  trout. 

The  inter-relationship  of  food  and  environ- 
ment has  been  so  frequently  and  fully  dis- 
cussed that  little  can  be  added  thereto,  but 
the  term  accident,  as  here  applied,  requires 
some  elaboration.  One  would  classify  as 
accidents  all  deaths  due  to  factors  operating 
in  a  fish's  existence,  save  for  senile  changes 
in  the  individual.  Man  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors,  not  only  the  legitimate  angler,  but  the 
"heathen"  who  employs  any  means  to  get 
the  big  fellows,  often  using  seines,  spears, 
dynaminte  and  the  like.  Then,  too,  there 
is  man,  the  thoughtless  and  selfish  criminal, 
who  builds  dams,  polutes  water-courses, 
and  destroys  cover. 

The  second  class  of  natural  enemies  in- 
cludes the  various  animals  and  birds  that 
relish  a  fish  menu,  but  their  inroads  are  slight 
compared  to  other  agencies. 

The  third  class  constitutes  parasites, 
fungi  and  tumors.  Of  all  the  factors  herein 
listed  these  three  are  probably  the  greatest 
in  limiting  the  years  of  piscine  existence.  In- 
ternal parasites  include  Myo  parasites  of  the 
muscle,  which  are  relatively  harmless;  intest- 
inal parasites,  of  which  we  know  but  little, 
and  various  liver  flukes  of  the  order  Diasto- 
mata,  which,  though  of  infrequent  appear- 
ance, have  a  high  mortality.  The  external 
parasites  are  legion,  but  the  two  foremost  are 
the  lamper  eel.  They,  of  themselves,  are  not 
serious,  but  the  area  they  attack  becomes 
devitalized  hence  is  fertile  soil  for  the  various 
fungoid  growths  that  abound  in  all  waters. 
The  fungoids  are  the  most  serious  affections 
from  which  a  fish  suffers,  and  are  very  fre- 
quently fatal.    The  Salmonidae  seem  espec- 
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ially  susceptible,  and  every  season  I  find 
several  specimens  that  have  succumbed  to  this 
form  of  infection.  Many  of  these  are  larger 
than  any  I  have  ever  caught,  and,  one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  largest  con* 
tributing  factor  of  mortality  in  the  larger 
specimens. 

Tumors  are  not  relatively  uncommon  in 
fish  and  possibly  the  thyroid  glands  are  the 
iost  frequent  site  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
e  especially  fatal  and  are  seen  oftenest  in 
the  hatchery,  or  aquarium. 

The  last  class  of  accidents  includes  those 
due  to  natural  agencies  such  as  droughts, 
floods  and  ice.  They  are  probably  accidental 
in  the  truest  sense  but  may  be  considered  as 
a  minor  factor  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
larger  specimens,  since  these  usually  live  in 
bodies  ot  water,  less  affected  by  varying  local 
conditions. 

However,  one  cannot  deny  that  $n  occasion- 
al large  fish  is  crushed  by  ice  or  stranded  by 
flood,  while  droughts  expose  the  fish,  in  a 
greater  measure,  to  all  the  dangers  pre- 
viously enumerated.  Therefore  one  might 
in  all  innocence,  inquire:  "Do  fish  ever  die  of 
old  age.  " 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  so.  Some  of  our 
scientific  brethern  might  argue,  that,  weak- 
ened by  age,  a  fish  more  readily  falls  prey  to 
adversaries  and  adversities.  This  lacks  proof, 
save  that  the  larger  a  fish,  especially  the 
Salmonidae,  the  greater  are  his  chances  of 
succumbing  to  fungoid  disease  and  external 
parasites,  because  of  the  greater  surface 
exposed  to  infection  and  injury.  To  answer 
the  question  in  a  different  way  I  shall  furnish 
an  example.  For  instance  the  gardens  of 
Versailles,  one  time  play  ground  of  the  Louis, 
have  fountains  in  which  are  carp  and  pike, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  antedate  the  French 
Revolution.  These  fish  are  huge,  active 
fellows,  and  apparently  show  no  evidence  of 
senile  change. 

Should  some  one  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  retrograde  changes  occur  in  fish,  anala- 
gous  to  mammalian  senility,  the  question 
would  be  answered, but  until  such  a  time, 
theories  are  justified. 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis,  that,  barring 
accidents,  certain  species  will  grow  indefin- 
itely, the  following  is  offered: 

The  charr,  our  brook  trout  of  Eastern 
waters,  is  considered  a  good  fish  when  he 
weighs  a  pound,  and  in  Vermont  he  is  r  ded 
a  whopper.  Yet  brook  trout  specimens  up 
to,  and  over  five  pounds  are  taken  in  Maine 
and  Adirondack  waters.  Not  as  frequently 
as  a  score  of  years  ago,  but  occasionally. 


Mr.  A.  R.  Fuller,  one-time  proprietor  of  the 
Meechane  Lake  House  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  personally  known  to  some  of  the  older 
readers,  stated  that  he  had  seen  specimens  of 
Salvelinus-fontinalis,  the  speckled  brook  trout, 
of  over  seven  pounds,  taken  from  that  lake. 
I  have  seen,  not  one,  but  several  specimens  of 
that  size  taken  from  lakes  in  northern  Canada. 
In  the  summer  of  1915  a  certain  Doctor  Cook, 
of  Winnipeg,  took  one  from  the  Nipigon  River, 
weighing  fourteen  and  one-half  pounds.  Lest 
some  one  be  skeptical,  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  pronouned  it  a  true  Salvel- 
inus,  and  the  fish,  now  mounted,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railroad. 
The  question  naturally  arises: 

"Barring  accidents,  would  this  jumbo  of  all 
Brook  Trout  have  continued  to  grow  in  a  suit- 
able, environment?" 

The  Rainbow  Trout,  Salmo  Irideus,  trans- 
planted to  our  Eastern  waters  has  reached  the 
five  pound  mark,  yet  in  New  Haland,  where 
he  is  a  more  recent  acquisition,  he  has  been 
caught  up  to  twenty-frve  pounds  and  still 
growing,  What  is  his  limit? 

The  Brown  Trout,  Salmo  Jario,  in  Eastern 
waters  has  grown  apace  and  is  ousting  the 
native  speckled  brook  trout.  Loon  Lake,  in 
the  Adirondack  regions,  produced  an  eight- 
and-one  half  pounder  three  years  ago,  and  I 
once  found  a  specimen  of  thirty  inches  on  the 
shores  of  Indian  Lake.  He  had  areas  of 
fungoid  growth,  which  evidently  caused  his 
death.  Oddly,  enough,  I  cannot  recall  any 
instance  of  lungoid  disease  in  specimens  from 
the  brooks  and  rivers.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  inhabitants  of  still  waters,  at 
least  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Christ ivomer-namaycush,  the  Lake  Trout, 
grey  trout  or  land-locked  salmon  as  you 
prefer,  is  considered  a  good  fish  at  five  pounds, 
yet  a  thirty  pound  fish  is  occasionally  taken 
in  the  Adirondacks.  The  Georgian  Bay  fish, 
run  occasionally  to  fifty  pounds,  but  what  is 
his  maximum?  Agassiz,  the  Elder,  states 
that  they  have  been  taken  in  seines  in  Lake 
Superior,  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
In  view  of  tnis,  can  one  insist  that  the  law  of 
a  maximum  size  for  a  species  is  universal  in  its 
application?  s 

Note: — The  land-locked  salmon  is  Salmo 
sebago,  a  very  different  fish. — B.  W.  E. 

Esox  Immaculatus,  the  great  Northern 
Pike,  is  said  to  have  passed  the  sixty  pound 
qualification,  and  Esox  Masquinongy,  the 
muskallunge,  goes  to  over  eighty.  There 
are  reports  of  muskallunge  that  approached 
the  century  mark  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore, 
though  this  is  possibly  a  tale  that  would 
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bear  some  Beasoning.  However,  one  of 
fifty-one  pounds  was  taken  from  the  public 
docks  at  Parry  Sound  in  1916,  but  being  a 
"young  fellow"  he  would  probably  hnve^done 
better  had  he  been  given  a  chance  to  grow. 

Angling  Editor's  Note. — Earlier  writers 
did  not  pause  at  the  one  hundred  mark  in 
estimating  the  maximum  weight  of  the  muska- 
longe. 

Esox  Immaculates,  the  greater  Northern 
Pike,  is  said  to  have  passed  the  sixty  pound 
qualifications,  and  Esox  Masquinongtj,  the 
muskallunge,  goes  to  over  eighty.  There 
are  reports  of  muskallunge  that  approached 
the  century  mark  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore, 
though  this  is  possibly  a  tale  that  would  bear 
some  seasoning.  However,  one  of  fifty-one 
pounds  was  taken  from  the  public  docks  at 
Parry  Sound  in  1916,  but  being  a  "young 
fellow"  he  would  probably  have  done  better 
had  he  been  given  a  chance  to  grow. 

Angling  Editor's  Note: — Earlier  writers 
did  not  pause  at  the  one  hundred  mark  in 
estimating  the  maximum  weight  of  the  mus- 
kallonge,  but  old  books  and  papers  contain 
information  they  reach  a  miximum  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  and  more.  Horna- 
day  estimated  that  the  muskalunge  reaches 
a  length  of  seven  and  one-haHf  feet  and  attains 
a  maximum  weight  of  about  ninety  pounds. 
Jordan  and  Evermann  estimate  that  the 
muskallunge  will  reach  a  length  of  six  feet 
with  a  weight  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds. 

Granting  that  these  figures  are  the  maxi- 
mum obtainable  for  the  species  mentioned 
yet,  there  is  too  great  a  disparity  between  the 
average  and  the  maximum  to  define  a  limi- 
tation of  growth  for  any  of  the  species. 

When  one  stops  to  realize  the  manifold 
dangers  (which  are  here  classed  as  accidents) 
that  attend  a  fish  each  day  of  his  existence, 
then  multiply  them  by  the  months  and  years 
that  some  individuals  survive,  the  ever-recur- 
ring wonder  is  that  so  many  obtain  an  ab- 
normal size.  Looking  at  the  question  from 
this  viewpoint,  must  one  not  admit  the  logic 
that  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all  members  of 
the  species  meet  an  accidental  death. 
This  theory  is  advanced  in  the  hope  thai 
some  of  our  angling  brothers  can  cast  a  little 


light  on  the  subject.    The  question  reads: 

"Will  certain  species  of  fish  continue  to 
grow  indefinitely,  provided  that  environment 
is  suitable,  nourishment  is  adequate,  and  the 
individual  meets  with  no'  accident  as  herein 

defined?" 

Robt.  C.  Hastings, 
Montmagny,  P.Q.  Lt.,  A.M.G. 

Ans. — Upon  receiving  this  letter  from  Lt 
Hastings  we  sent  it  to  Barton  Warren  Ever- 
mann, an  authority  at  San  Francisco,  who 
promptly  replied  as  follows: 

"The  biological  instructor  who  gravely 
informed  his  class  that  'each  and  every  species 
of  vertebrates  has  a  maximum  of  growth 
which  cannot  be  measurably  affected  by 
heredity  or  environment  did  not  state  the  view 
accepted  by  practically  all  biologists,  espec- 
ially those  who  have  studied  the  real  animals 
themselves.  Practically  every  student  of 
fishes  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
species  of  fishes  have  no  maximum  size  and 
no  maximum  age.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions a  fish  will  live  on  almost  indefinitely, 
and  will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as  it  lives, 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  in  a  favorable 
environment  as  to  food,  temperature  and 
other  conditions.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  with  several  dif- 
ferent species,  particularly  with  carp,  black 
bass,  trout,  buffalo  fish  and  the  like.  The  age 
of  fishes  is  rarely,  if  ever,  measured  by  a 
definite  period  of  years.  They  live  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  they  fall  victims  to  some 
stronger  species  or  to  an  unfavorable  environ- 
ment. There  are  authenticated  cases  of 
carp  and  pike  having  lived  for  50  years  or 
more.  Some  of  the  species  of  fishes  such  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  salmon  of  the  genus  On- 
corhynchus,  have  a  definite  life  period.  With 
the  hump-back  salmon  it  is  two  years;  with 
the  chinook  salmon  and  sockeye  salmon  it  is 
-ordinarily  four  to  seven  years.  Each  of  these 
species  reaches  maturity  and  spawns  once, 
then  dies.  In  Japan  and  China  there  is  a 
long,  slender,  transparent  fish  allied  to  the 
trout  called  the  ice  fish  which  apparently  lives 
but  one  year. 

Barton  W.  Evermann. 


RELOADING  THE  .280  ROSS 


By  J.  R. 

"We  have  a  reasonable  quantity  of  .280 
Ross  cartridges  in  process  of  manufacture, 
but  our  plant  has  been  placed  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  and  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  complete  them." 

This  is  what  one  of  the  ammunition 
factories  said  in  reply  to  a  request  for  ".280" 
cartridges.  It  will  be  observed  that  so 
far  as  this  firm  is  concerned,  the  situation 
for  owners  of  Ross  rifles  is  not  bright,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  favorable 
received  to  numerous  queries. 

Another  factory  has  this  to  say:  ".280 
Ross  cartridges  are  now  in  the  experimental 
stage  with  us,  and  we  cannot  say  at  this 
time  when  they  will  be  ready  for  the  market. 
It  will  pernaps  be  four  or  five  months  hence 
if  pressure  of  war  work  does  not  prevent 
progress  on  them  meanwhile." 

The  Ross  plant  at  Quebec  has  been  taken 
over  entirely  by  the  Dominion  Government 
and  neither  it  nor  its  New  York  representees 
have  much  more  .280  ammunition  to  sell. 
The  rifles  are  not  manufactured  at  present. 
A  few-  scattered  dealers  still  have  small 
stocks:  of  ammunition. 

The  scarcity  of  finished  cartridges  is 
not  so  apparent  in  respect  to  bullets,  as 
many  factories  either  have  them  in  stock 
or  are  prepared  to  make  them  at  any  time. 

In  the  main,  it  looks  as  though  a  sat- 
isfactory supply  of  .280  Ross  factory  amm- 
unition, will  be  doubtful,  and  that  every 


Pattern 

owner  of  a  Ross  rifle  who  prefers  to  use 
it  in  the  woods  next  summer  or  fall  will 
find  it  to  his  interest  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  making  a  few  factory  cartridges 
go  a  long  way.  Those  who  have  empty 
fired  shells  are  fortunate.  They  can  make 
themselves  largely  independent  of  the  market. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  loading 
this  rather  peculiar  cartridge,  it  perhaps 
is  well  to  consider  that  even  without  the 
scarcity  of  new  ammunition,  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  reloading.  The  game  bullet 
at  better  than  3000  feet  velocity  is  a  wicked 
destroyer  of  meat.  Small  and  medium 
sized  game  should  not  be  shot  with  it  except 
in  an  emergency.  A  light  load,  with  a 
bullet  that  will  not  expand,  is  needed 
by  every  hunter. 

The  reduced  load  also  comes  in  well 
for  short  range  target  shooting,  and  possibly 
for  signaling  in  the  woods  where  hunting 
is  done  by  a  crew.  It  is  a  great  help  in 
familiarizing  a  person  with  the  rifle.  If 
only  the  full  power  charge  is  fired  few  men 
will  shoot  enough  to  become  properly  pro- 
ficient— not  that  the  Ross  is  hard  to  shoot 
well,  but  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
practice  is  necessary  with  any  rifle  before 
trigger  pulls,  appearance  of  sights,  balance 
and  wrorking  of  the  action  are  learned. 
The  reduced  load  does  not  have  the  recoil 
of  the  full  power. 

The  alloy  bullets  that  must  be  used  in 
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reduced  loads  lack  the  damaging  effect 
on  the  barrel  of  the  steel  or  nickel  jackets. 
It  has  been  told  in  some  of  the  magazines 
how  an  international  match  was  won  with 
the  Ross  rifles  that  had  each  been  fired 
more  than  8,000  times  before  that  day, 
and  how  the  sub-calibre  bullets  the  Ross 
rifle  uses  prolong  the  accuracy-life  of  tne 
barrel  to  double  that  of  the  Springfield 
barrel.  Let  those  facts  be  as  they  may, 
and  whether  it  is  powder  erosion,  rust  under 
metal  fouling  or  plain  bullet  wear  that 
causes  the  trouble,  .280  rifles  that  do  not 
get  their  ammonia  cleaning  regularly  will 
develop  inaccuracy  long  before  the  schedule 
time.  A  Ross  hunting  barrel  must  be  cared 
for  well,  and  should  be  shot' with  descretion, 
if  its  orginal  lustre  and  polish  and  except- 
ional accuracy  are  to  be  preserved  for  many 
years. 

The  high  cost  of  ammunition  is  another 
factor  in  favor  of  reloading.  The  original 
price  of  $7.50  per  100  cartridges  was  a  long 
step  up  from  the  $4.50  or  $5.00  we  used 
to  consider  the  limit  a  sane  hunter  was 
justified  in  paying  for  his  cartridges,  yet 
the  lowest  quotation  on  .280's  seen  in  recent 
months  was  $10.00  per  100,  and  one  dealer 
is  getting  $2.35  per  box  of  20  cartridges. 

Materials  tor  reloading  of  course  cost 
more  than  they  used  to.  They  are  not 
so  hard  to  secure  now,  as  a  rule,  however, 
as  the  completed  cartridges.  Lead  and 
block  tin  or  solder  can  be  bought  of  any 
good  hardware  store,  and  primers  from 
gun  dealers.  The  Ideal  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany should  be  able  to  furnish  copper  gas 
check  cups  within  30  to  60  days  of  receiving 
an  order.  Metal  cased  bullets  of  any  of 
the  types  mentioned  farther  along,  except 
those  made  by  the  Ross  Company,  should 
be  procurable  on  order  through  proper 
dealers  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  100— 
which  is  high,  though  better  that  $11  or 
$13  per  100  for  loaded  cartridges  in  exceed- 
ingly limited  numbers.  It  is  likely  that 
the  full  metal  cased  target  bullets  will  be 
easier  to  find  than  soft  or  hollow  point 
ones,  because  some  manufacturers  made 
up  large  stocks  before  the  war,  which  they 
have  not  yet  completely  sold.  In  em- 
ergencies, these  bullets  can  be  used  for 
all  practice  shooting.  Powder  is  the  easiest 
of  all  components  to  buy,  owing  to  the 
enlightened  policy  governing  powder  makers. 
It  may  be  bought  through  dealers,  or  arrang- 
ed for  direct.  New  empty  shells  are 
hard  to  find,  but  old  ones,  fired  once,  should 


be  plenty.  A  small  "want  ad"  should  bring 
a  supply  to  the  man  who  has  not  saved 

his  old  ones. 

Reloading  tools  are  somewhat  slow  in 
arriving,  but  should  not  take  longer  than 
the  copper  gas  check  cups.  Anyone  unable 
to  get  a  tool  made  for  this  cartridge  should 
not  overlook  the  possibility  of  using  some 
other  size  tool  as  a  makeshift.  Thus  an 
Ideal  No.  3  tool  for  the  .45-70  cartridge 
or  any  similar  one  can  be  used  simply  by 
fitting  into  it  a  double  adjustable  chamber 
for  the  Ross  .280  cartridge.  Even  the 
chamber  can  be  dispensed  with  by  using 
instead,  one  for  the  30-06,  33  Winchester, 
30  Newton  or  a  like  cartridge.  The  threads 
and  holes  in  the  firearms*  of  the  Ideal  tools 
for  big  cartridges,  nearly  all  are  identical. 
One  tool  will  take  many  different  chambers. 
Winchester  and  Newton  reloading  tools 
of  other  sizes  should  be  equally  adaptable 
if  necessary,  just  so  the  chambers  are  big 
enough.  Second  hand  tools  often  can  be 
bought  of  dealers  who  advertise.  Bullet 
molds  of  course  will  have  to  be  secured  from 
tne  Ideal  Company. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  make- 
shift tool  is  not  as  good  as  the  proper  one, 
and  that  good  work  can  not  be  done  with 
any  other  than  the  proper  tool  unless  great 
care  is  used.  No  substitution  is  possible 
for  resizing  dies,  but  muzzle  reducing  and 
expanding  dies  can  be  made  in  a  machine 
shop. 

The  Ross  .280  cartridge,  unlike  any 
other  known  to  the  writer,  is  fired  with 
an  oiled  shell.  Factory  loaded  cartridges 
always  are  found  oiled  all  over  when  boxes 
are  opened.  If  the  shell  is  dry  in  the  rifle 
chamber  when  fired,  it  will  expand  enough 
to  stick.  Not  one  shell  in  a  hundred  that 
is  oiled  will  extract  hard,  or  refuse  to  seat 
again  freely  after  firing.  As  a  result, 
resizing  the  shells  their  entire  length  is 
unnecessary.  This  is  fortunate,  because  the 
walls  of  the  shell  are  so  thick  that  no  or- 
dinary machine  is  capable  of  forcing  a  full 
length  die  over  them — not  even  the  Ideal 
bench  loading  press,  and  they  cannot  be 
driven  into  a  hand-resizing  die  without 
the  head  of  the  shell  being  deformed. 

Another  important  and  unique  fact  about 
this  cartridge  is  that  the  bullet  used  in  fac- 
tory cartridges  is  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  rifle 
bore.  The  bore  of  most  Ross  hunting  rifles 
measures  .289;  and  most  bullets  .2865. 
From   a   reloading   standpoint,   the  result 
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Sportsmen,  trapshooters  and  hunters  all  know 
the  superior  ^qualities  of 

Sovereign  and  Regal 
Shotgun  Shells 

The^double  assurance  of  strong,  safe  casings  due 
to  the  knurled  base  and  the  steel  reinforced  head 
in  both  the  Sove  eign  and  Regal,  are  points  that 
make  these  shot  shells  superior. 
Care  in  loading — well  seated  wads — the  large 
Dominion  3B  primer,  all  help  to  develop  the 

S  p  e  e  d  P  a  1 1  e  r  n  P  enetration 

that  have  meant  so  many  successful  days  for  Dominion  users. 
Test  the  loading  by  slicing  the  side  of  a  Sovereign  or  Regal 
shell.  Then  press  the  cut  paper  back  In  place  and  fire  the 
shell  at  a  large  piece  of  paper  spread  out  on  a  board. 
Note  the  number  of  pellets  of  shot  that  have  hit  and  how 
evenly,.they  are  spread  on  the  paper — Pattern.  See  how 
deeplyfcthe  shot  has  gone  into  the  board — Speed  and  Pene- 
tration— all  qualities  of  these  two  shot  gun  shells. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 
120  St.  James  St.,  Montreal, 
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is  that  the  necks  of  all  fired  shells  must 
be  resized  severely  before  they  will  hold 
metal  cased  bullets  friction  tight,  and  the 
job  must  be  done  with  care  or  the  bullets 
will  not  be  held  true  to  the  bore.  Cast 
bullets,  to  shoot  accurately,  must  be  over- 
sized, as  for  other  rifles,  which  means  that 
they  must  measure  .291  or  .292.  Normal 
fired  shells  will  hold  them  tightly  without 
being  resized. 

For  those  who  never  have  reloaded  rifle 
ammunition,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
following  operations  are  required  in  reload- 
ing the  .280  Ross.  For  reduced  loads, 
the  shells  -  must  be  decapped,  the  inner 
edge   of   the   muzzles   reamed   or  beveled 


X 


Testing   Rifle   Ammunition;   C.  S.    Landis  Shooting 
Prone 

out  slightly  with  a  knife  or  sharp  reamer, 
and  new  primers  seated.  If  the  cartridges 
are  to  be  kept  many  weeks  before  firing, 
the  shells  should  be  cleaned  before  they 
are  recapped  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
(4  minutes  in  a  solution  composed  of  one 
teaspoonful  of  acid  per  quart  of  water) 
or  at  least  in  a  strong  soda  solution.  If 
they  are  not,  the  powder  may  be  deterior- 
ated by  the  fouling  inside  the  shells. 

Bullets  must  be  cast,  lubricated  and  sized, 
or  bought  ready  for  loading.  The  powder 
charges  should  be  dropped  into  the  shells, 
and  the  bullets  started  into  the  mouths 
of  the  shells  with  the  fingers.  Then  the 
reloading  tool  should  be  used  for  seating 


the  bullets,  the  finished  cartridges  cleaned 
of  any  dirt  or  surplus  grease  with  a  rag, 
and  if  to  be  used  in  the  woods,  should  be 
tried  in  the  rifle  in  order  that  tight  ones 

may  be  detected. 

The  making  of  full  powder  ammunition 
proceeds  along  the  same  lines,  though 
there  are  some  vital  additions  necessary. 
Cartridges  to  be  fired  within  a  month  do 
not  require  that  the  shells  be  cleaned  in 
the  way  mentioned  above,  though  they 
are  better  when  so  cleaned.  Before  the 
shells  are  recapped  the  muzzles  should  be 
resized.  Any  showing  the  slightest  signs 
of  splitting  or  holes  should  be  discarded. 
Powder  charges  must  be  weighed  accurately 
for  each  cartridge  on  suitable  scales. 
After  the  bullets  are  seated,  they  must 
be  lubricated  with  a  proper  grease.  It 
is  well  to  try  in,  the  rifle  all  cartridges  to 
be  taken  into  the  woods.  Before  they 
finally  are  loaded  into  the  magazine,  the 
shells  should  be  given  a  very  light  coat 
of  thin  grease,  and  the  bullet  lubrication 
should  be  made  sure  of. 

The  regular  Ideal  tool  for  the  .280  is 
No.  10,  since  the  shell  is  classed  as  rimless 
(though  there  is  enough  rim  to  catch  the 
edges  of  the  tool  hole  in  recapping).  The 
tool  should  be  fitted  with  double  adjustable 
chamber,  muzzle  resizing  die,  muzzle  ex- 
panding die,  and  cap  extractor.  Other 
tools  necessary  or  desirable  are  a  mold 
for  each  cast  bullet  desired,  an  Ideal  lub- 
ricating and  sizing  machine  with  a  .2915  or 
292  die,  and  an  Ideal  No.  5  powder  measure, 
a  reliable  scale  that  will  weigh  to  Y±  grain 
accurately,  and  a  Lightning  de  and  re  cap- 
per, though  it  is  possible  to  load  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  cartridges  with  fair  sat- 
isfaction without  the  de  and  re  capper,  the 
lubricating  and  sizing  machine  and  the 
powder  measure,  but  it  is  a  longer,  dirtier 
job. 

This  is  the  reloading  operation  in  outline. 
Many  details  should  be  considered — for 
instance,  the  different  bullets  available, 
lubricating  materials,  kinds  and  charges 
of  powder  and  methods  of  cleaning  shells. 

REDUCED  LOADS 

Considering  now  reduced  loads,  the  cast 
bullets  that  are  available  are  Ideal  gas 
check  bullet  No.  .291379  for  the  .280  Ross, 
weighing  143  grains;  Ideal  plain  bullet 
No.  .285365  for  7mm  cast  in  enlarged  mold, 
weighing  110  grains;  and  Ideal  gas  check 
bullet  .285346  for  7mm  cast  in  enlarged 
mold,    weighing    about    160    grains.  The 
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Get  Ready  for 

"Old  Timers  Shoots" 

Trapshooling  has  its  "old-timers" — veteran? 
of  the  game  for  fifteen  or  more  years.  By 
attending  shoots,  serving  as  officials,  increasing 
th%  membership,  instructing  new  members, 
promoting  club  events  and  otherwise  serving 
the  club,  they've  been  the  "old  reliables"  whose 
loyalty  rightly  deserves  recognition  by  fellow- 
members  and  sportsmen  everywhere. 

Show  these  "old-timers"  you  are  appre- 
ciative of  their  work  to  make  trapshooting  the 
"sport  alluring." 


— : — ~ 


TROPHIES  FOR  THE 
"OLD-TIMERS" 
SHOOTS 


At  The  Gun  Clubs 

Members  and  officials  will  give  you  a  royal 
welcome.  You  can  take  part  in  "Old  Timers' 
Shoots"  and  be  eligible  for  the  trophies  pro- 
vided for  participants  in  this  national  event  in 
honor  of  trapshooting's  worthy  veterans. 

Club  officials  should  make  arrangements 
now  to  conduct  an  "Old  Timers'  Shoot"  in  May 
or  June.  Write  to  Sporting  Powder  Division  for 
complete  information.   Use  the  coupon. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co, 

Powder  Makers  Since  1802 

Wilmington,  Del. 

NOTE. — When  in  Atlantic  City,  visit  the  Du  Pont 
Products  Store,  Broadwalk  and  Penn.  Avenue  and  Trap- 
shooting  School  on  Ocean  End  of  Young's  Million  Dollar 
Pier, 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  Are: 
E.  I.  du  Pont  dc  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives. 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  New  York,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal 
Tar  Chemicals. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Leather  Substitutes. 
The  Arlington   Works,   725   Broadway,   New   York,  Ivory 

Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars. 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids 

and  Chemicals. 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases. 


Mail  )  Marking  X  Before  Subject  of 
This       I    I^tere?t-l°  Du  Pont  Co->  Adv 


GouponJ 


Div., 
S.  59) 


Wilmington,  Del.  (E. 


Trapshooting 
Gun  Clubs 
Trapshtg.  Leagues 
Game  Bird  Booklet 
Sporting  Powders 
Farm  Explosives 
Dynamites 
Blasting  Powder 
Blasting  Supplies 
Py-ra-lin  Goods 
Challenge  Collars 
Harrisons'  Paints 
Vitrolac  Varnish 
Flowkote  Enamel 


Auto  Enamel 
Rayntite  Top  Mat'l 
FABRIKOID 
Fairfield  Cloth 
Anesthesia  Ether 
Leather  Solutions 
Metal  Lacquers 
Refined  Fusel  Oil 
Commercial  Acids 
Alums 
Saltpetre 
Tar  Distillates 
Dyes  and  Bases 
Bridgept.  WoodFinish 


Name 


Address 


Place 
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atter  two  are  fairly  accurate  if  the  molds 
they  are  made  in  happen  to  be  enlarged  to  a 
full  .291  at  least,  and  are  true  round.  Not 
all  molds  are.  (Enlarging  is  done  at  the 
factory,  on  special  order,  by  manipulating 
the  cherry). 

The  first  named  bullet  has  such  a  short 
bearing  surface  that  it  will  stand  only  a 
comparatively  low  velocity,  though  when 
loaded  carefully  it  is  very  accurate.  It 
should  be  hard — one  to  ten,  tin  and  lead, 
anyhow.  The  use  of  antimony  in  the 
alloy  is  not  advisable,  since  the  copper 
gas  check  cup  protects  the  base  of  the  bullet 
from  the  hot  powder  gases,  and  the  tin  and 
lead  mixture  is  tougher  and  less  brittle. 
The  same  alloy  should  be  used  for  the  7mm 
gas  check  bullet.  No.  .285365  bullet  can 
be  made  of  similar  metal,  or  a  little  antimony 
can  be  used  in  the  mixture.  The  Ideal 
metals,  of  course,  are  unexcelled  for  the 
purpose.  All  cast  bullets  should  be  lub- 
ricated fully,  without  fail. 

No  metal  cased  bullets  are  on  the  market 
that  can  be  used  for  reduced  loading,  owing 
to  the  sub-calibre  scheme.  All  that  are  avail- 
able require  the  full  55,000  pounds  or  so 
of  the  regular  powder  charge  pressure  to  upset 
and  expand  them  to  bore  diameter  before  they 
will  shoot  accurately. 

The  gas  check  cup  sold  for  the  .280  bullets 
by  the  Ideal  Company  is  the  one  they  make 
for  7mm  calibre  hence  it  is  too  small  for 
the  .280  Ross.  We  must  make  the  best 
of  this  situation,  however,  even  though 
the  under-sized  cup  is  one  of  the  limiting 
factors  in  the  accuracy  of  the  reloaded 
ammunition.  The  only  present  opportunity 
of  getting  anything  better  is  to  size  down 
.30  calibre  cups  in  the  lubricating  and  sizing 
machine,  and  the  results  of  this  slow  operation 
are  none  to  good. 

For  the  7mm  gas  check  bullet,  the  powder 
charges  can  be  anything  up  to  those  recomm- 
ended in  the  Ideal  Hand  for  that 
cartridge — say  22  grains  of  Dupont  No. 
21,  or  26  grains  or  more,  of  Dupont  No. 
lp,  or  20  grains  of  Hercules  Lightning. 
Maximum  accuracy  probably  will  be  obtained 
in  most  rifles  with  lighter  charges,  as,  foi 
instance,  16  to  20  grains  of  No.  18,  or  12 
to  18  grains  of  Lightning,  or  10  to  16  grains 
of  Dupont  No.  80.  Marksman  or  Dupont 
No.  75  also  can  be  used  in  charges  two 
or  three  grains  less  than  of  No.  80. 

For  the  plain  bullet,  No.  285365,  powder 
charges  must  be  light.  About  8  to  10  grains. 
No.  75  or  10  to  12  grains  of  No.  80,  is 


the  limit. 

The  regular  .280  gas  check  bullet  prob- 
ably will  be  used  more  than  either  of  the 
others  mentioned,  hence  it  should  receive 
more  attention.  The  Ideal  Hand  Book 
states  that  proper  powder  charges  for  it 
are  30  grains  of  du,  Pont  No.  21  or  25  grains 
of  No.  80.  These  loads  are  utterly  im- 
practable,  however,  and  how  they  came  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  usually  reliable  pub- 
lication, is  beyond  the  writer.  They  lead 
the  barrel  and  shoot  exceedingly  wild.  Their 
limit  of  accuracy  literally  is  a  "horse"  at 
50  yards.  Lightning  powder  gives  excel- 
lent accuracy  with  this  bullet.  A  charge 
of  12  grains  often  will  make  an  inch  group 


5  shots  at  200  vds.  by.  J.  R.  Mattern.  with  .280.Ross. 
Load— gas  check  bullet  No.  291379  and  12H  grs.  No. 
80  powder.  Target  reduced  Irom  8  inches.  Temp, 
close  to  zero  and  2  ft.  ot  snow  on  the  ground. 

at  50  yards.  Ten  to  13  grains  of  No.  75 
is  equally  accurate.  Fifteen  to  16  grains 
of  No.  21  does  very  well  in  respect  to  ac- 
curacy, though  it  leaves  a  few  hard  unburned 
grains  in  the  chamber.  Eighteen  grains 
of  No.  18  is  accurate  and  practically  all  burns. 
Twelve  to  13  grains  of  No.  80  is  an  excellent 
load.  Scheutzen,  du  Pont  No.  1  and  other 
powders  are  not  good  in  this  cartridge. 
Sharpshooter,  though  accurate,  is  hard 
on  the  expensive  barrel. 

For  reduced  loads  there  is  no  necessity 
for  weighing  the  powder  charges.  The 
Ideal  measure  will  throw  them  with  suffic- 
ient accuracy.  A  few  grains  will  be  cut 
in  two  by  the  edge  of  the  measure  cylinder, 
but  the  cutting  can  be  minimized  by  bringing 
down  the  machine  handle  quickly. 

Resizing  of  shells  is  not  required,  except 
now  and  then  of  a  fired  shell  expanded  so 
much  at  the  muzzle  that  it  will  not  hold 
a  .291  cast  bullet  friction  tight.  Such 
shells  can  be  resized,  then  expanded  with 
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e  JMen,  are  ^Away  Bui 
tfwJioTM  is  Protected 

They  rushed  to  the  colors — but  not  until  each  one  had 
first  fulfilled  a  duty  to  his  family.  Soon  they'll  be  in 
the  trenches  with  Pershing.  They  know  home  is  safe 
because  they  left  behind  them  a  safe,  silent,  steel  sen- 
tinel. They  chose  an  Iver  Johnson  to  defend  the  home 
for  two  reasons:  "You  can't  forget  to  make  it  safe"; 
and  "It  is  safe  even  in  the  unskilled  hands  of  a  woman." 

There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  an  Iver  Johnson  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  owns  it.  When  danger  comes  you 
can  instantly  jump  to  the  Iver  Johnson  there  in  the 
bureau  drawer.  Can  you  in  justice  to  those  you  love 
deny  them  another  day  of  the  complete  protection  an 
Iver  Johnson  gives? 

It  cannot  be  accidentally  discharged— you  can  "Hammer 
the  Hammer."  There  are  no  levers  to  adjust  or  forget 
Its  safety  is  automatic— part  of  the  action. 

Iver  Johnson  Hammer  and  Hammerless  models  with 
Regular,  "Perfect"  Rubber,  or  "Western"  Walnut  Grip 
are  sold  at  all  hardware  and  sport  goods  stores. 

Three  Booklets  Free 

Indicate  which  books  you  want:  A—" Firearms," 
B— "Bicycles,"  C— "Motorcycles." 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
157  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
99  Chambers  St.,  New  York         717  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


iMLMtittMuiiHtmn 


This  Iver  Johnson  Hammer  Model  with  "Western" 
Walnut  Grip  has  perfect  balance  and  is  a  dead  shot. 
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a  .291  or  .292  plug,  or  the  muzzle  resizing 
die  can  be  reamed  out  slightly  so  it  will 
not  reduce  the  shells  too  much.  The  latter 
usually  is  the  best  procedure,  but  when 
done  a  second  muzzle  die  must  be  secured 
for  use  if  metal  cased  bullets  are  to  be  loaded. 
Any  shells  that  fit  tight  in  the  rifle  chamber 
usually  can  be  loosened  by  loading  regular 
with  full  charge,  lubricating  well,  and  firing. 
For  resizing  muzzles  the  die  need  not  be 
oiled,  though  the  work  will  be  easier  if 
oil  is  used.  For  expanding  muzzles  the 
plug  or  shells  must  be  oiled  or  the  shells 
will  come  out  of  the  tool  so  hard  that  extractor 
hooks  often  will  be  broken  or  head  rims 
pulled  off. 

Loading  full  power  charges  involves  weigh- 
ing the  powder  carefully.  An  error  of  a 
half  grain  or  grain  of  powder  may  cause 
thousands  of  .Aounds  change  in  pressure, 
and,  what  practically  may  be  more  important, 
a  change  of  several  inches  in  the  striking 
point  of  the  bullet  at  200  yards.  The  Ideal 
measure  will  not  throw  coarse-grained  pow- 
ders accurately  to  within  half  a  grain,  nor 
can  charges  be  scooped  or  measured  close 
enough  in  any  other  way.  Spring  scales 
are  not  to  be  relied  on — the  beam  and  weight 
type  should  be  used,  and  the  pans  should 
be  above  the  beam. 

To  speed  up  the  work,  a  funnel  with 
an  end  small  enough  to  enter  the  shell-mouth 
should  be  fastened  at  a  convenient  point. 
A  good  place  is  a  hole  bored  through  the 
work  bench  or  table,  an  inch  or  more  from 
the  edge.  The  shell  then  can  be  held  u^der 
the  funnel  with  the  hand  while  the  powder 
is  dumped  in  with  the  other.  A  wood  block, 
with  50  more  holes  in  it,  big  enough  to  take 
the  shell  heads,  will  prevent  spilling  of 
powder,  and  if  it  further  has  a  thin  board 
fastened  to  one  side  the  50  or  more  shells 
can  be  picked  up  witrfout  being  upset. 

The  powder  for  use  in  the  Ross  .280 
cartridge  is  not  a  matter  for  selection  by 
the  individual,  as  often  is  permissible  with 
other  cartridges.  The  original  powder  used 
by  the  Ross  Company  was  du  Pont  No. 
10,  formulated  expressly  for  the  require- 
ments of  this  cartridge.  This  powder  was 
one  of  the  vital  elements  that  helped  to 
make  the  excellent  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  velocity  of  the  .280.  Later  on,  du 
Pont  No.  15  was  made,  and  gave  still  higher 
velocity.  It  has  now  been  largely  super- 
seded, however,  by  du  Pont  No.  13,  on 
the  market  but  a  few  months,  which  gives 
the  highest  velocity  of  all.    No  other  powders 


than  these  will  give  even  passably  good 
results  in  this  cartridge. 

The  individual  who  wants  to  maintain 
the  same  adjustment  and  trajectory  required 
by  factory  cartridges  should  stick  to  No. 
10  powder,  and  should  load  amounts  spec- 
ified on  the  can.  These  charges  likely 
will  be  as  follows:  With  143  grain  bullet, 
56  grains;  with  150  grain  bullet,  55  grains; 
with  180  grain  bullet,  52  grains. 

When  velocity  higher  than  3050  feet 
per  second  is  wanted,  or  when  this  velocity 
is  desired  with  less  pressure  and  recoil  than 
the  factory  cartridges  give,  No.  13  powder 
may  be  used.  (This  year  factories  may 
use  No.  13  powder,  but  since  they  seldom 
state  such  facts,  judgment  had  better  be 
based  on  former  information).  There  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  barrel  flip  of  this 
load  and  that  with  No.  10  powder,  hence 
slightly  different  sight  adjustment  is  called 
for.  A  velocity  of  3150  to  3200  feet  with 
143  grain  bullet  will  be  obtained  with  6834 
grains,  and,  judging  from  the  flattening 
of  the  primer,  with  less  actual  breech  press- 
ure than  is  given  by  the  standard  factory 
loads  of  No.  10  powder.  Velocities  and 
pressures  for  different  loads  of  No.  13  powder 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out  fully  by  the 
du  Pont  Company. 

The  charge  of  68 H  grains  leaves  a  slight 
air-space  behind  the  143  grain  bullet.  A 
little  compression  of  No.  13  powder  does 
no  harm,  such  as  is  done  by  compressing 
Lightning,  for  instance.  Hence  this  charge 
can  be  increased  one  or  more  grains  if  de- 
sired and  3300  feet  or  higher  velocity  ob- 
tained. Careful  attention  should  be  given 
the  primer  when  such  loading  is  tried.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  it  puncture,  and 
the  maximum  flattening  should  be  about 
that  produced  in  the  standard  factory 
loaded  copper-tube  cartridges,  which  generate 
a  pressure  of  55,000  to  57,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Correct  charges  for  150  and 
180  grain  bullets  should  give  about  the 
same  pressure,  hence  should  be  smaller  than 
that  for  the  143  grain  bullet. 

A  velocity  of  3300  feet  may  be  obtained 
with  No.  15  powder,  using  a  charge  of  60 
grains  behind  the  143  grain  bullet.  No. 
15  gives  a  peculiar  prolonged  recoil  and 
requires  considerable  more  sight  elevation 
thah  No.  10  powder.  It  is  not  likely  that 
quite  as  fine  accuracy  will  be  obtained 
with  No.  15  powder  as  with  No.  10  and 
13.  All  three  burn  cleanest  and  most 
uniformly  at  the  maximum  pressure,  con- 
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rtke  One  Star 

wKicK  represents 
an  entire  plant- 

WITH  much  pride  we 
announce  that  the 
entire  product  of  our 
factories  and  the  entire 
effort  of  our  organization 
is  now  devoted  to  help- 
ing win  the  war. 


931  Savage  Avenue 
Utica,  New  York  |1TJ 


Back  Where  The  Big  Ones  Hide 

You'll  be  there  on  Opening  Day.  up  on  the 
old  fishing  grounds  you  know  are  good. 
They  are  along  pull  away  from  the  boat 
landing,  but  you  don't  care,  for  this  year 
you  are  going  right  -  with  an 

EVINRUDE 

Detachable  Row  boat 
and  Canoe  Motor 

An  Evinrude  lasts  ten  years  -  that  makes 
its  cost-per-vacation  mighty  low. 
Special  method  of  balancing  gives  wonder- 
fully smooth,  vibrationless 
running.     Built-in  -  Fly- 
wheel  type  Magneto,  Au- 
tomatic Reverse  and  new 
refinements  for  1918. 

Write  for  Catalog  and 
dealer's  name. 


Raw  Furs 


WANTED 

Highest  price  paid  for  all  kinds  of 
raw  fur.  Send  for  latest  price  list 
and  shipping  tags. 

We  pay  express  and  postage 
on  all  shipments. 


TAXIDERMISTS 

Birds,  Animals  and  Game  Heads  of 
all  kinds  mounted  true  to  nature. 
Artificial  Eyes  and  Skulls  for  Fur- 
riers and  Taxidermists. 


THE  OLD  FIRM 


OLIVER  SPANNER  CO 

26  ELM  ST.,  TORONTO 
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sequently  we  have  the  rather  unexpected 
result  that  the  heaviest  loaded  cartridges 
are  the  most  accurate.  Attempts  to  lower 
the  velocity  a  little  by  reducing  the  charges 
a  few  grains  usually  result  in  wild  shooting. 

The  metal  cased  bullets  on  the  market 
probably  are  more  numerous  than  the 
average  Rosa  owner  may  suppose.  The 
original  copper-tube  bullet,  weighing  143 
grains,  and  the  cavity-point  steel  jacketed 
target  bullet,  weighing  180  grains,  '  intro- 
duced by  the  Ross  company,  can  be  secured 
now  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  A  few  still 
are  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  The  Remington- 
U.M.C.  Company  catalogues  a  143  grain 
umbrella  point  bullet  in*  this  calibre.  The 
Winchester  Company  lists  a  150  grain 
bullet  without  specifying  whether  it  is  full 
cased  only  or  soft  point  also — it  likely  is 
made  in  both  types.  The  United  States 
Cartridge  Company  make  a  copper-tube 
143  grain  bullet  apparently  identical  with 
the  original,  and  a  full  jacketed  180  grain 
bullet.  Two  other  manufacturers,  at  least 
make  .280  bullets  with  soft  sharp  points 
similar  to  those  of  the  .22  High  Power 
and  .250-3000  Savage. 

The  Ross  Company  during  the  last  two 
years  marketed  factory  cartridges  with 
143  grain  hollow  point  steel  jacketed  bullets, 
and  perhaps  some  of  these  bullets  might 
ibe  available  yet.  They  are  excellent  killers, 
^always  mushrooming — in  fact,  in  deer  and 
smaller  game  they  mess  things  up  more 
than  necessary.  One  deer  was  shot,  for 
instance,  on  the  front  blade  of  a  hip,  ranging 
forward,  and  the  bullet  did  not  come  out. 
That  entire  quarter  and  loins  were  torn 
up  too  badly  to  be  used — but  not  a  drop 
of  blood  came  out  of  the  animal  till  it.. was 
cut  open. 

These  steel  bullets  may  or  not  wear  the 
barrel  excessively.  That  is  a  subject  open 
for  further  discussion.  The  factory  cart- 
ridges carrying  them  always  come  with 
bullets  thickly  coated  writh  lubricant.  Nick- 
el-jacketed bullets,  in  which  class  all  the 
above  mentioned  fall  except  the  two  steel 
ones,  give  less  trouble  from  metal  fouling 
than  usually  is  experienced  in  a  30-06  rifle. 
Some  batches  of  bullets,  however,  seem 
to  be  jacketed  with  an  inferior  nickel  alloy 
that  fouls  badly.  At  one  time  shooters 
were  directed  to  fire  one  steel  bullet  after 
each  four  or  five  nickel-jacketed  ones,  to 
remove  fouling.  Some  copper-tube  bullets 
have  been  sold,  both  separately  and  in 
loaded  cartridges,  that  were  defective  and 


inaccurate.  The  Ross  Company  recalled 
and  replaced  as  many  as  they  could  find 

of  one  such  lot. 

The  copper-tube  bullets  are  the  best 
killers  of  any  the  writer  ever  has  seen,  not 
excepting  bullets  of  the  heavy  40  and  45 
calibres.  They  will  plow  right  through  a  bear, 
leaving  a  hole  one  can  look  through,  and 
will  take  a  deer  or  bear  leg  nearly  oft.  Small- 
er animals  usually  collapse  like  an  empty 
bag  when  hit  centre,  or  tear  wide  open  if 
hit  along  a  side.  For  instance,  a  dog  once 
got  in  the  way  of  a  .280  copper-tube  at 
200  yards  range.  The  point  of  contact 
was  his  stern  end,  and  one  entire  ham  and 
leg  was  torn  entirely  off  and  thrown  eight 
feet. 

Two  different  makers  have  manufact- 
ured copper  jacketed  bullets  for  this  rifle, 
though  none  such  are  believed  to  be  reg- 
ularly on  the  market.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Newton  Arms  Company 
to  distinguish  itself  in  a  way  that  will  be 
appreciated.  The  Newton  protected-point 
soft  point  bullet  with  copper  jacket  in  the 
.280  ought  to  rival  the  famous  copper  tube- 
one  in  accuracy  and  effectiveness.  It  should 
be  noted  that  copper-jacketed  bullets  will 
stand  four  or  five  grains  more  of  powder 
than  nickel-jacketed  bullets  of  equal  weight, 
consequently  can  be  given  higher  velocity.  1 

All  metal  cased  bullets  vary  in  weight 
several  grains,  and  some  vary  in  diameter. 
Steel  jacketed  bullets  show  more  variation 
than  others.  It  is  well  to  weigh  them 
before  they  are  loaded,  and  to  separate 
them  into  two  classes,  at  least.  The  correct 
powder  charge  for  each  weight  then  can 
be  used.  All  bullets  very  much  off  the 
.2865  diameter  standard  should  be  used 
for  unimportant  shooting. 

Lubricant  for  these  bullets  ought  to  com- 
bine high  melting  point,  much  adhesiveness, 
and  ability  to  stand  high  temperature. 
Pure  mobilubricant  has  the  latter  quality, 
but  not  the  two  former.  Several  uncommon 
greases  often  used  to  secure  high  melting 
point  are  not  available  now,  owing  to  war 
conditions.  Beeswax  is  fairly  good  and  can 
be  secured  anywhere.  A  little  graphite 
added  to  any  mixture  increases  its  lubricating 
power  under  high  temperature  and  pressure. 
The  best  lubricant  for  the  purposes,  all 
in  all,  therefore  is  likely  to  be  made  by 
melting  together  and  mixing  mobilubricant, 
beeswax  and  graphite,  in  proportions  of 
about  4,  2,  1,  by  bulk.  These  propor- 
tions should  be  varied  to  suit  weather  and 
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Are  You  Reloading? 


Send  Us  the  Name  and 
Caliber  of  Your  Rifle 


Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  I.  du  PONT  de  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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PARKER  SHOTGUNS 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE 

For  regularity  of  shooting,  regardless  of  time,  place  or  weather,  the 
PARKER  GUN  is  unexcelled. 


High  Professional  Average,  Single  Targets,  1917 — Lester  German,  Parker  gun,  97%. 
High  Average,  Double  Targets,  1917— C.  B.  Piatt,  Parker  guri,  93%. 
2nd  High  Amateur  Average,  Single  Targets,  1917 — Woolfolk  Henderson,  Parker  gun,  97%. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

PARKER  BROS. 

32  wSSTilSIt  MASTER  GUN  MAKERS        Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

^g,ps-  ju'<**>  jv.pt>>  j^wy  —x,'         ^py  -^=5ps*  w 
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dairying  conditions.  The  same  material  is 
excellent  for  use  on  cast  bullets.  Shells 
should  be  greased  lightly  with  pure  mobil- 
unricant. 

Hunters  will  have  difficulty  in  keeping 
bullets  and  shells  properly  lubricated  ready 
for  instant  use  unless  th°y  use  belt  pockets 
to  carry  cartridges,,  and  smear  the  insides 
of  these  pockets  sufficiently  (but  hot  too 
much)  with  this  mixture  in  the  bottom, 
and  with  pure  mooilubricant  along  the 
sides.  Some  extra  grease  should  be  carried 
in  a  small  flat  tin  box,  for  emergencies. 

The  accuracy  that  may  be  obtained  from 
these,  full  power  reloaded,  is  fully  up  to  the 
wonderful  Ross  standard.  Major  Whelen 
is  reported  to  have  said,  once  upon  a  time, 
that  he  wanted  to  put  telescopes  on  both 
a  Ross  and  a  Springfield  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  would  make  the  smallest  group. 
When  the  glass  is  necessary,  hunters  can 
assure  themselves  that  the  last  quarter 
inch  per  hundred  yards  ia  to  be  counted, 
and  that  seattering  the  bullets  over  a  four- 
inch  bull  at  that  distance  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  result  of  crude  holding.  The 
143  grain  bullet  apparently  has  not  proved 
less  accurate  within  500  yards  than  the 
180  grain. 

Accuracy  with  reduced  loads  is  another 
thing.  The  six-inch,  200  yard  target  (shown 
herewith)  made  with  ^the  Rcss  gas  check 
bullet  and  12^  grains  of  No.  80  powder 
is  as  good  as  may  be  expected.  At  50  yards 
this  bullet  can  be  made  to  group  regularly 
into  1  Y2  inches,  using  the  stiff  powder  charges, 
while  IK,  1  and  even  %-inch  groups  at 
this  distance  may  be  obtained  with  specially 
light  loads  of  No.  75  powder,  Lightning 
powder  and  possibly  with  No.  80.  The 
12^  grains  of  No.  80  should  give  a  velocity  of 
about  1300  feet,  or  a  little  less,  and  this 
is  a  good  all  round  woods  charge  for  birds, 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  and  which  gives  good 
satisfaction  in  knocking  off  pine  cone^, 
walnuts  and  tin  cans  at  miscellaneous  ranges. 

The  7mm  gas  check  bullet  will  group 
into  \]/2  inches  at  50  yards.  The  plain 
bullet  will  hot  do  quite  so  well.  It  makes 
a^very  light  short  range  load  chiefly  useful 
for  practice,  though  the  velocity  obtained 
with  it  probably  is  as  high  as  with  the  Ross 


gas  check  bullet.  Anyone  wanting  to  try 
shooting  cans  in  the  air  with  the  Ross, 
which  is  a  splendid  way  of  keeping  one's 
hand  in  practice,  should  use  this  load. 

A  new  cast  bullet  is  needed  for  the  Ross — 
one  along  the  lines  of  the  present  No. 
308334-30  calibre  bullet,  with  plenty  of 
bearing  surface,  weighing  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  length  that  will  seat  properly  in  the 
shell  and  go  through  the  sporting,  rifle  mag- 
azine. A  new  gas  check  clip  is  needed 
also.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  rifle  will  be  resumed  soon,  and  that 
these  ammunition  improvements  will  be 
forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  the  Ross  owner 
who  improves  his  opportunities  to  secure 
cased  bullets  and  to  produce  reduced  loads, 
will  be  able  to  provide  himself  with  abundant 
ammunition,  and  to  get  better  all  round 
satisfaction  from  his  rifle  than  when  his 
supply  of  factory  cartridges  was  all  he  had. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  article  by  Mr. 
Mattern  is  the  most  practical  article  on 
the  .280  Ross  cartridge — its  manufacture, 
use  and  limitations,  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
Mr.  Mattern  has  fired  some  twenty  thousand 
rounds  out  of  various  .280  Ross  rifles,  an  ex- 
perience that  not  everyone  is  enabled  to 
enjoy  and  which  gives  a  value,  to  his  state- 
ments that  is  not  held  by  the  statements 
of  persons  who  have  not  had  such  an  exten- 
sive experience. 

J.  R.  Mattern  is  a  powder  expert  whose 
ability  is  recognized  by  several  of  the  largest 
powder  concerns  in  America.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  rifle  club  to  which  I  belong, 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  country,  and  holds 
the  record  of  having  the  highest  score  over 
the  Marksman  course,  the  second  highest 
score  over  the  Sharpshooter  course,  and  the 
highest  score  over  the  expert  Rifleman 
cours^e  ever  made  by  anyone  in  this  club. 

I  have  known  Randall  Mattern  personally 
for  seven  years.  He  is  an  experienced  big 
game  hunter,  a  good  writer,  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  experienced 
experimental  rifleman  that  I  have  met. 

I  am  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Guns, 
and  Ammunition  Dept.  of  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada  will  look  lorward  to  succeeding 
articles  by  this  writer. 

C.  S.  Landis. 
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OUR  EXPERT  CASTING  LINE 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sed. 
Every   Line  Warranted.    50    Yard   Spools.  $1.25. 


18c 
30c 
60c 
65c 
3.00 


Trout  Flies 


For  Trial — Send  Us 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Omjljl-w  A 

Regular  pri-e  24c.  VUaUIJ  A 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Onslirv  R 

Regular  price  60c.  VUAUIJ  O 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Onalirv  C 

Regular  price  84c.  VUftlliy  \, 

for  an  assorted  doz.  f3ac«  FIiac 

Regular  price  96c.  D«5*  rue» 

for  an  assorted  doz.  pn^llj, 
Regular  price... .$5. 00  dngUHl 

Wk   — — 

 £  


m -"mmt     ^IUI      Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or       feet  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5,  6^  or  8  feet   1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4M,        or  6  feet   1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.25 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.75 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings    3.50 

ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us. 
16  to  19  ft. 

The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  525%t8^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

LAGER  BEER 

At  home — no  special  equipment — from  our 
pure  and  popular 

Hop- Malt  Beer  Extract 

Conforming  to  Temperance  Act. 

This  is  a  Food  Beer,  more  delicious,  nourishing 
and  bettor  than  any  malt  beverage  you  can  buy  in 
bottles.  Drink  all  you  want  of  it.  Easy  to  make. 
The  drink  that  "cheers  but  does  not  inebriate." 
Rich,  creamy  foam,  natural  color,  snap  and  sparkle. 
Your  friends  will  confirm  your  opinion — "The  best 
I  ever  tasted." 

Large  can,  makes  7  gals  $1.75 

Small  can,  makes  3  gals  1.25 

Sample  can,  makes  1  gal  50c 

Send  money  order  or  postal  note.  Prepaid 
throughout  Canada.    Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

HOP-MALT  COMPANY,  LTD., 
Dept.  L-l,  92  King  St.  West 
Hamilton,  Canada. 


FISHING  NETS 


GILL  NETS 

HOOP  NETS 
DIP  NETS 
TRAMMEL  NETS 

SEINES  or  DRAG  NETS 
POUND  NETS 

STURGEON  NETS 

Floats,  Side  Lines,  Seaming  Twine,  Leads 
and  other  fishing  necessities. 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads  and  floats 
ready  for  the  water — 25c  per  yard.  Give 
size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure. 


I  lm  rm  ■   w    ^"easel  to  a  grizzly  bear 
ready   to   ship   at  a 
moment's  notice.    We  sell  the  traps  and 
buy  the  furs. 

HALLAM'S  ANIMAL  BAIT    )$1  per  bottle 
HALLAM'S  MUSKRAT  BAIT  ^?"^°"tles 
HALLAM'S  TRAIL  SCENT    J  paid  P°st" 
will  increase  your  catch  of  fur. 

SHOTGUNS  AND  RIFLES  in  all  the 

popular  makes  and  all  kinds  of  sportsmen's 
supplies  at  remarkably  close  prices. 

Descriptions  and  prices  of  Traps,  Guns,  Sights' 
Hunting  Knives,  Hunting  Axes,  Camp  Stoves' 
Tents,  Acetylene  Headlights,  Camp  Lamps,  Flash" 
lights,  Bicycles,  Compasses,  Fishing  Tackle  and 
other  sportsmen's  supplies  shown  in  our 'January 
1918  edition  of  HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  & 
SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLY  CATALOGUE 
MAILED  FREE. 


No.  937  Hallam 
Building 

TORONTO 


The  Proper  Method  of  Grading  and  Adjusting  Lyman 
Sights  for  use  on  .22  Calibre  Rifle 

R.  IT.  Davidson 


What  is  the  best  combination  of  sights 
for  my  .22?  This  question  is  often  asked 
after  buying  one  of  these  little  arms.  The 
open  sights  furnished  with  this  class  of  rifles 
by  the  factory  are  usually  an  insult  to  its 
accuracy. 

There  are  oome  who  will  argue  this  point 
and  claim  to  shoot  as  well  with  an  open 
dight  ai>  with  an  aperture  rear  or  peep.  The 
comparison  is  like  unto  the  advantage  of  a 
telescope  sight  over  the  peep,  in  favor  )1 
the  peep  sight.  If  the  aperture  sight 
is  not  the  equal  of  the  open  sight,  why  is  it 
used  on  our  military  and  match  rifles  where 
accuracy  is  the  chief  factor? 

The  next  best  bet  to  the  telescope  sight 
is  the  rear  peep.  My  new  model  1914 
Savage  .22  was  therefore  equipped  with 
the  Lyman  tang  peep.  The  next  important 
move  was  a  front  sight  to  fill  the  require- 
ments for  hunting  and  target.  My  choice 
was  a  Lyman  combination  globe  front 
sight,  comprising  an  open  ivory  bead  when 
turned  down  for  hunting,  and  a  round  bead 
enclosed  in  a  globe  for  the  target. 

The  best  combination  of  sights  on  any 
rifle  are  practically  useless  unless  the  man 
behind  knows  where  they  belong  to  get 
the  desired  results.  With  a  stationary 
foresight  all  the  adjustments  must  be  made 
on  the  rear  sight.  If  necessary  to  adjust 
for  zero,  and  the  rear  sight  has  no  lateral 
adjustment,  this  must  be  done  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  foresight.  This  will  be  dealt 
with  later. 

Let  us  examine  the  Lyman  rear  sight. 
We  find  the  elevation  pin  graduated  by 
little  lines  equal  distances  apart.  The 
question  might  be  asked  by  the  tyro — What 
ranges  do  these  lines  indicate?  What  line 
must  I  set  it  on  to  hit  a  mark  25  yards  dis- 
tant? Why  will  not  double  the  aistance 
insure  a  hit  at  50  yards?  The  answer  to 
all  these  questions  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  careful  tests.  The  little  lines  do  not 
represent  any  range  until  you  make  them 
do  so.  In  fact,  any  given  range  might 
be  half  way  between  two  lines  on  the  sight. 

We  find  our  elevation  pin  graduated 
to  20  lines  to  the  inch.  Therefore  they 
are  l-20th.  inch  apart.  The  next  question 
is — Howr  much  must  we  raise  or  lower  this 
sight  ^o  move  the  shot  one  inch  on  the  target 


at  100  yards?  This  is  decided  in  this  manner. 
F'irst—  measure  the  distance  in  inches  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  sights.  This, 
we  find  to  be  29  inches.  (Of  course  this 
differs  on  different  rifles).  Now  divide 
this  29  into  the  distance  in  inches  in  100 
.yards,  which  is  3600  inches,  and  your  answer 
is  124.  This  means  that  your  rear  sight 
must  be  moved  l-124th.  inch  to  move  your 
shot  one  inch  on  the  target  at  100  yards. 
How  are  we  to  move  our  sight  such  a  small 
amount  as  this  when  the  lines  are  1-20 
inch  apart?  What  is  wrong  with  putting 
a  small  mark  with  a  file  on  the  turning 
sleeve  of  the  rear  sight,  directly  in  front 
of  you  as  you  hold  the  rifle  in  the  firing 
position?  Divide  this  small  sleeve,  which 
appears  just  above  the  turning  head  (and 
is  stationary)  into  six  equal  parts  for  its 
whole  circumference.  A  movement  of  one 
of  these  parts  or  spaces  is  equal  to  l-6th. 
of  l-20th.  or  l-120th. 

This  is  just  what  we  want  for  close  shoot- 
ing. If  this  l-6th.  of  a  turn  equals  one 
inch  at  100  yards,  it  must  equal  3^  inch 
at  50  yards  and  l-4th.  inch  at  25  yards. 
We  find  upon  lining  the  rear  sight  and  the 
foresight  through  the  peep,  that  the  front 
bead  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  V  of  the 
open  rear  sight.  This  should  make  our 
first  shot  strike  laterally  correct  (if  the 
rifle  was  correctly  sighted  as  it  left  the  fact- 
ory). In  case  that  it  does  not,  then  the 
front  sight  must  be  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  which  the  shot  is  off  centre, 
the  same  distance  our  elevation  calls  for 
to  move  one  inch  at  100  yards,  or  l-120th. 
This  will  have  to  be  done  carefully  as  there 
are  no  lines  to  go  by  except  a  small  scratch 
which  we  will  place  on  the  sight  base  and 
barrel  directly  in  line,  so  that  a  movement 
is  noticeable.  The  open  rear  sight  may 
now  be  screwed  down  out  of  the  wray,  or 
knocked  off  the  rifle,  as  there  is  no  further 
use  for  it. 

Let  us  sight  the  rifle  in  at  12  yards  to 
strike  where  our  front  bead  is  held  when 
the  top  of  said  bead  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
rear  aperture.  Here  we  file  off  the  little 
stop  pin  in  the  elevating  pin.  We  are  now 
ready  to  sight  it  in  at  all  ranges  at  which 
we  are  liable  to  use  the  rifle  for  at  hunting 
or  target  shooting.    Let   us  say,   at  25, 
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MINARD'S 

Liniment 


have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 


MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co, 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perf edl  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In        1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &c  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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50  and  100  yards.  Our  elevation  now  starts 
with  this  point  as  a  zero  to  figure  from. 

Wait  a  minute,  this  cannot  he  done  in  the 
house;  therefore  let  us  proceed  to  some 
suitable  spot  and  see  how  our  new  addition 
to  the  "Arsenal"  performs. 

We  have  three  targets,  one  for  each  dis- 
tance, i  e:  25,  50  and  100  yards,  using  the 
standard  diameter  bullseye  for  each  distance 
which  is,  one  inch  for  25  yards,  two  inches 
for  50  yards,  and  4  inches  for  100  yards; 
with  a  central  ten  ring  one  half  the  diameter 
of  the  bullseye  for  each  distance.  Our 
little  rifle,  when  using  the  long  rifle  cartridge 
will  usually  group  its  shots  in  this  inner 
circle  when  shot  by  an  expert  shot,  shooting 
from  the  prone  position. 

We  will  target  our  rifle,  shooting  from 
the  prone  position,  with  an  improvised 
sling  to  insure  steady  holding,  as  we  must 
be  positively  sure  oi  the  centre  of  impact 
of  the  shot  group  at  each  distance  before 
definitely  recording  our  elevations  for  each 
range.    Each   shot   must   be   pulled  very 


Lyman  Combination  Rear  Sight  No.  1  A 

carefully  and  care  taken  to  prevent  canting 
the  rifle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  so  as  to 
keep  both  sights  absolutely  perpendicular. 

Let  us  take  our  first  shot  at  25  yards, 
with  our  12  yard  elevation. 

The  result  is  a  shot  3-4  inch  low.  You 
ask  how  much  must  we  raise  our  rear  sight 
to  place  the  next  shot  in  the  centre  of  the 
bull?  We  now  call  each  movement  of  the 
sight  of  l-120th.  inch,  a  degree.  Therefore 
we  move  it  up  as  many  degrees  as  \i  inch 
is  contained- times  into  3-4ths.  inch,  or  three 
degrees.  We  try  another  shot  and  get  a 
central  bull.    We  try  another  and  it  cuts 


the  previous  shot  and  so  on  through  the 
rest  of  the  ten  shot  string,  which  we  find 
to  be  well  grouped  around  the  first  two 
shots.  Our  elevation  for  25  yards  is  there- 
fore plus-3  degrees. 

Now  for  50  yards.  Starting  with  our 
25  yard  elevation.  Bang!  A  shot  2% 
inches  low.  Up  goes  our  elevation  5  degrees. 
(\i  divided  into  2l/2,  or  5  degrees).  We 
finish  out  our  string  and  find  them  all  grouped 
laterally  correct.  Our  elevation  for  50 
yards  is  therefore  plus-8  degrees  (5  plus 
3). 

The  target  now  goes  up  at  100  yard... 
Add  three  degrees  to  cur  50  yard  elevation 
and  see  what  happens.  We  find  our  first 
shot  6  inches  low.  We  fire  several  more 
shots  to  verify  this  elevation  and  find  it 
to  be  the  average  of  the  shcts  fired.  Our 
lesson  has  taught  us  that  each  degree  at 
100  yards  represents  one  inch  on  the  target. 
Up  the  sight  goes  six  degrees  and  we  find 
the  succeeding  shots  grouped  into  or  closely 
around  the  bull.  Our  elevation  for  100 
yards  is  therefore  vS,  plus  3,  plus  6,  or  a  total 
of  17  degrees.  Mark  it  down  as,  plus-17 
degrees. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  elevation  for 
50  yards  was  a  little  more  than  double  the 
elevation  for  25  yards,  also  the  rise  for 
100  yards  is  more  than  double  the  rise  for 
50  yards.  This  is  due  to  gravity  having 
more  effect  on  the  bullet,  th(  longer  it  is 
in  flight;  and  therefore  falling.  Now  you 
are  all  fixed  when  some  friend  challenges 
you  to  a  match,  and  you  have  the  drop 
on  him,  so  to  speak  as  you  know  just  where 
to  set  your  sight  for  any  range  that  he  may 
wish*to  shoot  at. 

For  hunting  we  will  not  bother  with  such 
close  adjustment.  We  must  have  a  set 
position  before  starting  out  to  hunt  to 
insure  the  best  results.  There  is  no  time 
when  game  appears  to  set  your  sights. 
Here  is  where  what  is  known  as  trajectory 
must  be  dealt  with.  Trajectory  being  the 
curving  path  of  the  bullet  between  the 
rifle  muzzle  and  the  point  struck  by  the 
bullet.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  elevate 
the  sight  to  offset  the  effect  of  gravity. 
Hence  the  curvature  of  the  bullets'  path. 

Trajectory  is  nearly  as  important  as 
accuracy  to  any  hunter,  even  a  big  game 
hunter,  especially  at  long  range;  the  curve 
being  highest  at  slightly  past  mid  range. 

Trajectory  at  any  range,  with  any  rifle, 
may  be  figured  thus:  Subtract  minutes 
of  angle  (or  degrees)  of  the  shorter  range, 
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Worth  far  more  than  its  weight  in  gold  to 
the  hunter,  trapper  or  camper,  or  to  any- 
one who  may  find  himself  without  shelter. 
Every  soldier  and  militiaman  ought  to  have 
one.  Holds  enough  matches  for  several  days 
and  is  absolutely  waterproof.  Made  of  seam 
less  brass    with  watertight  cover.  Size  of  10- 
gauge  shell — just  right  for  pocket.  Thousands 
of  dozens  used  by  American  and  European  sol 
diers  and  officers.    Get  one  now — be  prepared 
for  emergencies 

50c    at    Your  Dealers 

or  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  if  your  dealer 
won  t  supply  you.    WHITE    FOR  CATALOG  of  Marble  s 
Game-Getter  Gun  and  Sixty  Specialties  for  Sportsmen. 
Marble  Arms  and  Mfg.  Co.,  581  Delta  Ave., 
Gladstone.  Mich. 


Don't 


)iling  your  gun  with 
3-in-One.    Far  better 
than  heavy  oils  that  gum. 

3-in-One  Oil 

reaches  deepest  friction  point.  Never 
gathers  dust  or  dirt.    Prevents  rust| 
land  tarnish.  Keeps  gun  looking  new. 
All  stores  in  15c  25c,  and  50c  bottles  j 
\and  Handy  Oil  Cans.  25c.    Avoid  j 
substitutes,   FREE— Sample  and  i 
Dictionary  of  Uses. 
JFkj^^    Three-ln-OD*  Oil  Co. 

Kf/. 


SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

No.  SO 

All  elastic.  Self  adjusting. 
Anatomic  fit.  Will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  The  pouch  is 
open  at  rear,  and  thereby  more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly  comfortable;  need  not  remove 
from  scrotum  when  seated  at  closet,  and 
can  be  boiled  to  cleanse  without  injury 
to  the  rubber. 

The  Sanito  No.  50  should  be  worn  con- 
75c  each*  ■»  *ize«     stantly  to  promote  health  and  vigor.  ' 
If  youi  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  75c  in  stamps,  specifying 
large,  medium  or  small  pouch  and  waist  measurement.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.    DePl-  C>  Phila~  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  No.  44  Mispaft  Jock 


ZfteLeedawl 

COMPASS 

is  useful 
to  the 

soldier  > 
for  map 
making 

$1  25  at  Dealers 

or  remit  direct 
if  not  obtainable 
locally 

ftyhr  Instrument  Companies 


Ma^napole  Compass  $  1 

Litenite  $2" 
Aurapole  ••  $3QP 
Ceebynite  ••  $35-P 


Weight- 1 3  Pounds 

Time— 1:30 
Lure—  BASS-ORENO 
Reel— Anti-Back-Lash_ 

South  Bend  Quality  Tackle" was 
used  to  land  these  four  beauties  caught  by 
Mrs.  Clark  Seymour,  of  Ionia.  Mich.  Like 
thousands  of  other  enthusiasts,  she  has 
found  that  South  Bend  Tackle  means  the 
greatest  success  for  the  angler. 

The  South  Bend 

Anti-Back-Lash  Reel 

The  reel  that  makes 
every  cast  perfect.  No  an- 
noying back-lashes  to  spoil  your  sport.  The 
South  Bend  Anti  -  Back  -  Las  Reel  runs 
freely  and  thumbs  fV^Z/delicately.  The  in- 
stant the  bait  lights  or  the  line  slackens, 
the  spool  stops.  A  few  moments  practice 
and  the  beginner  becomes  an  expert.  Even 
the  "old  timer"  likes  the  Anti-Back-Lash~> 
Reel  because  it  insures  perfect  casting  at 
night.  If  desired,  the  turn  of  a  screw 
changes  the  Anti-Back-Lash  into  a  regular 
high-grade  reel  — hence  convertible,  two 
reels  in  one.  Every  South  Bend  Anti-Back- 
Lash  Reel  is  guaranteed  without  time  lim- 
itation.  Thirty-five  thousand  in  use. 

The  South  Bend  BASS-ORENO 

Thousands  say  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
fish  getter  they  ever  used,  The  BASS-ORENO 
gets  the  fish  when  others  fail.  Lures  them 
from  the  depths  and  coaxes  strikes  even  in 
waterathat  are  supposed  to  be  '  fished  out." 

A  wobbling,  dashing, 
killing  plug.  Made  in 
eight  standard  colore 
and  the  new  scale  fin- 
ish. Try  it.  Only  76c. 
Most  dealers  carry  a  full  line  of  South  Bend 
Quality  Tackle.    If  yours  doesn't,  order  direct, 
and  give  dealer's  name.  All  of  our  products  are 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

"  The  Days  of  Real  Sport"— a  lot  of  good 
laughs  and  some  valuable  fishing  informa- 
tion llustrated  by  Briggs.  '  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived your  copy— send  for  one  today. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

8284  Colfax 
Avenue 
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from  the  number  of  degrees  for  the  longer 
range  (or  double  the  distance  at  which 
you  wish  to  know  the  height  of  the  bullet) 
and  multiply  the  result  by  the  number 
of  hundreds  of  yards,  or  fraction  thereof; 
in  the  shorter  range. 

By  this  method  we  find  out  trajectory 
at  its  highest  point,  when  sighted  for  50 
yards,  to  be  1  x/i  inches.  This  should  not 
be  excessive  for  most  small  game  up  to  this 
range.  After  much  figuring  and  testing 
we  set  our  sights  for  this  range,  50  yards, 
or  set  it  at  8  degrees.  When  starting  out 
on  our  next  tramp  for  game  a  sense  of  secur- 
ity creeps  over  one,  knowing  that  you  are 
not  going  to  be  confused  when  the  impor- 
tant moment  arrives.  You  are  not  going 
to  hold  high  or  low,  as  you  have  done  when 
guessing  at  the  range  and  the  sight  setting. 
You  hold  dead  on— and  you  mark  down 
another  kill  in  the  score  book. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  an  especially  good 
and  timely  article.  It  covers  a  field  that 
is  seldom  touched  upon  and  should  be  read 
and  re-read  by  every  user  of  a  Lyman  tang 
sight  until  he  has  committed  the  procedure 
to  heart. 

The  firing  of  thousands  of  shots  in  exper- 
imental work  with   .22  calibre   rifles  has 


shown  me  that  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridges 
will  show  an  extreme  daily  variation  of 
2  to  3  inches  at  50  yards.  That  is,  it  will 
vary  the  point  of  impact  of  the  normal 
group  as  much  as  1  to  1^  inches  high  or 
low  of-  the  normal  50  yards  elevation.  It 
is  readily  apparent,  therefore,  that  an  exper- 
iment of  this  kind  must  be  completed  in 
as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible  to  prevent 
errors  from  creeping  in  that  will  confuse 
the  rifleman. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  rifle, 
and  especially  a  low  velocity  .22  calibre 
rifle,  that  is  sighted  correctly  for  100  yards 
with  a  certain  make  of  cartridges,  at  a  tem- 
perature, say  of  110  degrees  F.  will  most 
certainly  not  group  into  the  same  spot  at 
a  temperature  of  40  below  zero  with  those 
same  cartridges;  neither  will  it,  except  by 
accident,  group  into  that  same  spot  with 
any  other  make  of  cartridges  at  the  fir^t 
temperature  and  barometer  reading.  These 
things  should  all  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
and  are  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  continued  use  at  all  possible  times 
of  one  make,  style,  and  kind  of  .22  calibre 
cartridges,  in  any  .22  caliber  rifle. 

C.  S.  Landis. 


Concerning  The  Accuracy  of  Single  Shot  and  Repeating 

.22  Calibre  Rifles 

C.  S.  Landis 


The  most  excellent  article  by  Thomas 
K.  Lee  in  the  February  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada  is  the  discussion  of  a  very  inter- 
esting subject  by  a  gentleman  who  is  generally 
regarded  among  rifleman  as  a  human  machine 
rest.  It  is  in  large  measure  a  comparison 
of  the  accuracy  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
from  especially  built  and  weighted  .22  calibre 
repeating  rifles — rifles  that  were  especially 
selected  for  and  by  a  master  riflemen  to 
be  used  in  competition  with  the  best  obtain- 
able single  shot  rifles.  Such  rifles,  as  for 
instance  the  special  .22  caliber  Savage  with 
the  30  inch  barrel,  absolutely  cannot  be  pur- 
chased at  the  present  time  and  for  a  long 
time  back  as  I  tried  very  hard  to  secure 
a  duplicate  of  this  rifle  as  soon  as  I  heard 
of  its  existence,  which  was  about  two  years 
ago.  A  rifle  of  this  description  is  not  an 
example  of  present  repeating  rifles.  It 
is  an  example  of  what  can  be  turned  out  in 
the  line  of  a  .22  repeating  rifle  if  the  fac- 


tories make  a  serious  effort  to  turn  out 
such  a  rifle  for  really  expert  target  shooting. 

It  is  not  possible  for  you  and  me,  unless 
we  are  wealthy,  to  purchase  30  or  40  .22 
calibre  rifles  and  then  to  select  the  best 
ones  of  the  lot  to  do  our  target  shooting 
with.  Most  of  us  are  lucky  if  we  have 
three  or  four.  Some  of  us  are  very  lucky 
if  we  have  one  good  rifle.  If  a  man  is  able 
to  secure  a  large  number  of  rifles  to  pick 
from,  it  is  certainly  no  reflection  upon 
either  him  or  his  sportsmanship  if  he  takes 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  everyone  does  not  have  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  Editor  of  this  Department  is  not 
what  is  known  as  a  human  machine  rest. 
He  has  all  the  physical  failings  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  riflemen  and  a  few  pet  ones 
of  his  own  in  addition  and  what  little  success 
I  am  able  to  secure  in  rifle  shooting  is  not 
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very  Sportsman  Knows 
The  Canadian  Northern 


Fishing,  Shooting,  Health  or  Pleasure, 
the  Widest  Range  Within  Easy  Reach. 

Fishermen,  champions  of  the  out-door  life!  read  up  your 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Guide — "Where  to  Fish  and 
Hunt,"  or  get  a  copy  of  the  1918  re-issue.  It  gives  brief, 
but  concise  descriptions  of  every  worth-while  locality  on 
the  line,  and  other  valuable  information. 

Information,  routes  and  fares,  apply  to  any  C.N.  R.  Agent,  or  write  General 
Passenger  Department,  Montreal,  Que;    Toronto,  Ont.;  or  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Maauf  aetursra  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE 


THE  ORE  Al 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says.  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
U  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
on  e  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


*DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
nave  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5J4  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%.  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  nne,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11 /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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due  to  what  I  am  but  in  spito  of  it. 

I  believe  that  I  represent  the  degree 
of  skill  of  most  of  the  readers  a  great  deal 
more  accurately  than  does  this  most  extra- 
ordinary Southern  rifleman,  and  I  believe 
also  that  difference   in   accuracy  that 

I  will  obtain  between  the  two  existing  and 
purchasable  types  of  weapons  will  more 
nearly  represent  the  difference  obtained 
by  those  of  us  who  are  and  will  be  purchasing 
.22  calibre  rifles  at  the  present  time. 

A  test  of  accuracy  at  say  50  or  100  yards 
outdoors  here  during  the  last  two  or  three 


No.  11  an  exceptionally  good  one  made  by  the  Marlin 
s**    Lwith  Winchester  Cartridge 


months  has  been  practically  impossible 
due  to  the  extremely  severe  weather, 
ft  Our  longest  indoor  range  is  20  yards. 
Twenty  yards  is  not  very  long  range  to 
test  accuracy  upon  but  it  is  very  close  to 
the  standard  25  yards  indoor  range  and 
what  was  more  important  it  was  the  best 
to  be  had. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  not 
a  single  .22  calibre  repeating  rifle  in  this 
city  that  is  equipped  with  a  telescopic  sight. 
I  could  not  shoot  a  telescopically  sighted 
.22  calibre  single  shot  rifle  against  a  .22 
repeater  equipped  with  peep  sights  and 
expect  anyone  to  consider  it  a  fair  test, 
so  I  scouted  around  until  I  located  two 
rifles  that  were  sighted  practically  equal, 
cost  about  the  same  money,  and  were  fair 
representatives  of  the  two  types  of  rifles. 
Both  rifles  had  brand  new  and  apparently 
perfect  barrels. 

The  single  shot  was  a  Stevens  414  equipped 
with  aperture  front  and  Lyman  double 
micrometer  No.  103  tang  peep  sight  with 


eye  cup. 

The  repeater  was  a  model  1897  Marlin 
equipped  with  an  especially  good  home 
made  front  aperture  sight  and  a  Marble 
tang  peep  with  eye  cup.  This  was  as  clcse 
to  identically  sighted  rifles  as  I  could  get 
and  if  there  are  two  better  and  more  generally 
desirable  rifles  of  their  class  at  the  same 
price  I  have  not  yet  seen  them. 

Mr.  Durbarrow,  of  our  cluo,  who  owned 
the  414,  was  very  anxious  lor  mc  to  test  this 


Targets  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  made  by  the  Stevens 

rifle  tor  accuracy  so  we  staged  a  little  50 
shot  rest  shooting  match  at  20  yards  to  try 
it  out.    In  shooting'  this  match  we  used 
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The  TRADE  MARK  is   on  every  genuine 


S?^^  the 

u/f^efepborou^h))  $ 


k^^wsf  /ocJCybr 
jA/3Jpac/e  MarJTist 
the  Sow 


"PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE" 

andjis* backed  by  a  guarantee 

It  will  payRyou   to  get  our 
catalogue  and  investigate. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 
CANOES,?  ROW  BOATS, 
SPECIAL  OUTBOARD 

\  MOTOR  BOATS, 
DINGYS  &  LAUNCHES 


Preserve  Your  Outing 

In  an  Oil 
Painting 


An  Ideal  Decoration  For 
Your  Den  or  Office. 

AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water. 

Rod  &  Guns  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip  True  to  Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

You  know  his  work — you  see  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 

Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.  Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 

He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
*  result  and  number  the  picture  among  your 
Den's  treasured  articles. 
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two^kinds  of  cartridges,  Winchester  and 
U.  S.  cartridge  Company's  22  short  Eesmok 
cartridges.  (Rifle  was  chambered  for  shoits) 
We  each  shot  20  shots  with  the  Winchesters 
and  then  30  shots  apiece  with  the  U.  S. 
cartridges.  Scores  in  ten  shot  strings.  Lan- 
dis  99-100-100-100-99—498.  Durbarrow-97 
100-100-100-98—495.    In  making  these  scores 


Targets  numbers  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  made  with  a  Marlin 


we  each  had  a  run  of  39  consecutive 
bulls  eyes,  both  made  at  the  same  time 
so  that  this  little  rifle  scored  78  consecutive 
bulls  at  20  yards  on  the  V2  inch  bull,  27 
with  Winchester  cartridges  and  51  with 
the  U.  S.  cartridges.  Each  shot  was  scored 
as  made  with  the  aid  of  a  high  power  transit 
telescope.  The.>e  scores  were  not  selected 
and  were  the  only  ones  shot  on  the  1  inch 
blacked  in  bull  with  lA  inch  ten  ring  except- 
ing one  5  shot  sighting  group  that  Mr. 
Durbarrow  fired  when  we  changed  ammun- 
ition. I  did  not  fire  any  sighting  group 
at  that  time  as  we  can  both  shoot  this  rifle 
at  20  yards  with  exactly  the  same  elevation 
and  windage  or  at  least  close  enough  to  the 
same  to  stay  in  the  Yz  inch  bull. 

On  the  following  shooting  night  I  shot 
the  50  shot  string  with  the  .22  Marlin  rifle 
using  U.  S.  cartridge  Company's  special  .22 
long  rifle  N.  R.  A.  match  ammunition  and 
scored  93-95-96-97-97  or  a  total  of  478,  a 
difference  of  20  points. 

Part  of  this  difference  of  20  points  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  rear  sight  on  the 
Marlin  did  not  have  micrometer  adjustment 
for  elevation  and  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
wind  gauge  at  all  but  the  largest  part  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  regularly  shot  larger 
groups  than  the  Stevens.  A  dime  will 
touch  every  shot  in  each  ten  shot  group 
made  by  the  Marlin  but  it  will  cover  e very- 
shot  in  each  group  made  by  the  Stevens. 
In  using  the  Marlin  it  was  used  as  a  Re- 
peater and  had  the  magazine  loaded  with 
ten  shots  per  string  and  had  the  cartridges 
worked  through  the  action. 

A  man  on  a  trap  line  will  not  notice  much 
of  this  difference.  Neither  will  a  man 
shooting  at  tin  cans  thrown  into  the  air, 
but  a  man  on  a  target  range  most  decidedly 
will. 

In  each  of  these  50  shot  scores,  47  shots 
were  pulled  so  perfectly  that  I  could  not 
notice  that  they  were  anything  but  pinwheels. 
Both  scores  had  three  shots  slightly  off 
color  and  those  three  shots  can  be  picked 
out  exactly  in  the  groups  made  by  the  Stevens. 
Both  rifles  had  good  clean  pulls  and  were  good 
average  examples  of  their  class  picked  up 
in  sporting  goods  stores  and  being  stock 
guns  except  the  sights. 

Every  shot  fired  from  the  Marlin  would 
have  hit  a  gray  squirrel  in  the  head  or  an 
animal  the  size  of  a  deer  in  the  eye  but  as 
Mr.  Lee  says,  there  is  a  slight  difference 
and  on  the  target  range  this  means  POINTS. 

Targets   Nos.    1-2-3-4-5   were   made  by 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out  of  Doors 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 

Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  Bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters,  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


DR.  JAEGER  San^tIooI,enco-  limited 


A    FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE    WILL    BE  UK.JALUtK  System 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICA-  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

tion  TO:-  British  "founded  1883". 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  end  Registers  Exaot  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances;    a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure— anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
metei  tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
•old  by  all  Dealers  or  Dlreot 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

MS  CHAPEL  ST.   MEW  HAVEN,  COMM. 
A  A>  00NTM6M  00.  Toronto,  Canada 

Atfenu  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co  ,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
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the  Stevens.  Nos.  6-7-8-0-10  were  made 
by  the  Marlin  and  No.  1 1  was  an  except- 
ionally good  one  made  by  the  Marlin  vuth 
Winchester  cartridges.  Later  shooting  failed 
to  improve  the  groups  made  by  the  Marlin 
although  I  used  Winchester,  U.M.C.  and 
U.S.  cartridges  in  the  attempt. 

If  I  were  following  a  trap  line  and  had 
my  choice  of  the  two  rifles  and  no  others, 
I  would  certainly  choose  the  Marlin.  If 
I  were  choosing  a  rifle  for  target  shooting 
and  the  kind  of  small  game  shooting  I  do, 
I  would  certainly  choose  the  Stevens.  Those 
78  straight  bulls  would  look  pretty  good 
to  me  and  in  choosing  a  weapon  for  this 
work  I  would  choose  a  weapon  built  for 
that  one  particular  job. 

There  are  some  that  think  a  single  shot 
rifle  is  merely  a  target  rifle  and  too  clumsy 
to  use  in  game  shooting.  Here  is  a  little 
test  for  the  benefit  of  those  people. 

In  winter  time  this  neighborhood  is  just 
overrun  with  large  flocks  of  crows.  This 
condition  does  not  help  the  quail  shooting 
any  so  I  sort  of  try  to  even  matters  by  shoot- 
ing crows  at  every  opportunity. 

I  have  had  five  of  the  best  target  rifle 
shots  in  this  rifle  club,  which  means  in  this 


vicinity,  to  go  along  with  me  on  these  shoots. 
This  included  the  winner,  the  3rd  high 
and  the  fifth  high  men  in  this  year's  Mem- 
bers Match  shoot,  all  of  these  men  scoring 
13£  to  140  out  of  a  possible  150  with  the 
military  rifle  and  the  highest  score  I  have 
seen  recorded  in  the  whole  country  last 
year  was  143,  in  the  same  match.  These 
men  used  two  .22  calibre  long  rifles,  light 
rifles,  one  .22  Winchester  automatic,  one 
.32-20  Marlin,  one  .22-7-15  Winchester 
and  one  .32  Rimless  Remington  repeater. 
I  shot  a  .25  calibre  low  power  single  shot 
Stevens  equipped  with  a  telescope  sight. 
On  these  shoots  these  five  men  collectively 
killed  one  crow.  Shooting  the  telescopic- 
ally  sighted  .25  calibre  Stevens  single  shot 
I  killed  25  crows  on  the  same  hunts.  So  much 
for  the  unwieldiness,  the  clumsiness  and 
general  undesirability  of  the  single  shot 
rifle  in  actual  field  shooting. 

I  would  welcome  sensible  -articles  of  an 
experimental  nature  concerning  this  interest- 
ing subject;  articles  to  be  illustrated  with 
actual  targets  and  preferably  a  series  of 
consecutive  strings  rather  than  those  selec- 
ted from  a  large  number  of  poor  ones. 


Leading  Game  With  A  Shotgun 

Robert  H.  MacNair,  M.D. 


In  response  to  the  question,  contained 
in  the  title  of  the  article  on  page  914,  of 
your  ,  last  issue — "How  much  shall  we  lead 
on  moving  game" — in  shooting,  the  suggestion 
may  be  apropos  that,  in  the  matter  of  the 
"leading  stunt,"  especially  for  wing  shooting 
the  success  in  properly  gauging  distances 
for  said  "lead,"  would  seem  to  be  very  much 
dependent  upon  a  normally  trained  mento- 
physical  co-ordination,  on  the  part  of  the 
performer;  with  a  correctness  of  visual 
power  to  quickly  estimate  and  approx- 
imate the  required  distance  for  "leading" 
the  target. 

Personally,  clay  pigeon  trap  shooting  has 
been  of  very  great  advantage  in  enabling 
the  organic  functions  to'  acquire,  by  pract- 
ice, the  ability  to  catch  a  fast  flying  quail, 
grouse  or  pheasant  with  the  rignt  distance 
lead,  either  for  the  quartering  or  crossing 
shots. 

With  much  careful  practice  at  crossing 
and  quartering  trap  shooting  I  have  come 


to  regard  the  latter  shots,  which  were  for- 
merly the  most  difficult,  as  being  now  the 
surest  with  the  little  51b.  Ithaca  No.  4-28 
gauge,  provided  of  course,  there  is  any  kind 
of  fair  opening  for  a  very  small  shot  charge 
to  crawl  through. 

The  three  last  ring  neck  pheasants  that 
were  shot  in  an  open  bag,  two  flushing 
wild,  ahead  of  the  setter  and  two  were 
flushed  from  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  dogs 
nose,  executed  the  quartering  flush  at  very 
high  speed.  The  last  one  of  the  four  was 
allowed  to  travel  twenty-five  paces  and 
wrhen  struck  with  the  full  choke  charge,  left  a 
handful  of  small  feathers  in  the  air,  but 
came  down  well  crumpled  up.  A  ruffed 
grouse  was  pointed  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
in  a  pasture  lot,  the  dog  was  quite  out  of 
sight  in  a  clump  of  birch  and  the  bird  flushed 
wild  behind  where  I  stood,  to  rush  toward 
heavy  cover;  and  was  high  in  the  air  when 
seen. 

This  was   a   most  typical   crossing  shot 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 


For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
•hoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth) ;  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight, 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.    Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  3%  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;    A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel, 
capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera.  • 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 
A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Handy  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &  Foster,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x5H.  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc.  s 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Subscription  Dept.,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  target  distinctly  saw  the  bird  drop  its  head.  When 

was  lead  by  about  three  feet,  at  a  thirty  picked  up  there  were  several  shots  found  in 

yard  range.  the  old  cock  grouse's  bean,  however,  I  am 

At  the  crack  of  the  Ithaca  28  gauge  I  no  expert. 


Picking  Up  Bullets  In  The  A.ir 

Lucien  C.  DeHart 


It  would  seem  that,  along  with  many 
of  liie's  severest  tragedies,  there  are  fre- 
quently touches  of  comedy.  Here  again 
we  find  the  working  out  oi  that  universal 
old  law  of  compensation.  Offsets  are  con- 
tinually running  down  the  line  of  human- 
ity's affairs. 

The  report  was  circulated,  among  the 
young  eagles  of  the  war  zone  in  Europe, 
the  Allied  aviators,  that  it  had  been  dem- 
onstrated, away  up  in  the  blue  ether,  that 
it  was  quite  possible  for  the  Hying  aviator 
to  simply  reach  out  a  disengaged  hand  and 
pick  up  the  bullets  that  had  been  shot 
from  anti-aircraft  guns.  When  the  said 
bullets  had  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
flight,  when  the  slight  pause  occurred, 
just  before  starting  back,  in  response  to 
the  law  of  gravity,  the  shots  that  had  been 
intended  for  destruction  were  quite  harm- 
less and  could  be  gathered  in — just  like 
picking  grapes  from  a  vine. 

It  so  chanced  on  a  bright  day,  that  an 
enthusiastic  young  American  aviator  was 
detailed  to  accompany  a  British  flyer  on 
a  scouting  stunt. 

Having  almost  completed  their  round, 
the  machine  was  heading  back  toward 
the  allied  lines,  when  a  German  "Fokker" 
was  discovered.  The  enemy  machine  was 
at  a  much  higher  altitude,  but  not  over  the 
Britisher.  Manoeuvring  immediately  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day,  in  the  effort 
to  get  into  "gunning  range."  Suddenly, 
an  allied  anti-aircraft  gun  opened  up  from 
somewhere  below.  It  was  distinctly  noted 
that  the  enemy  aviator  would  frequently 
put  out  one  hand  and  quickly  take  it  back. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  craft  was  getting 
nearer,  but  was  still  at  a  lower  altitude. 


While  air  jockeying  was  going  on  by  the 
English  pilot  the  American  asked  if  he  might 
try  some  targeting  with  his  new  Smith  & 
Wesson  military  revolver.  The  range  at 
that  time  was  good  enough  for  either  machine 
gun  or  revolver,  but  the  respective  altitude 
of  the  two  machines  were  not  favorable 
for  machine  gun  practice.  But  the  intrepid 
Hun  happened  to  put  out  a  hand,  possibly 
to  pick  up  some  more  bullets  from  the  spent 
charge  below,  when, — bang — went  the  Amer- 
ican's revolver  and  the  hand  seemed  to  get 
back  more  rapidly  than  at  other  times. 

Finally,  the  better  generalship  of  the 
Englishman  enabled  him  to  get  one  in  on 
Fritz,  and  the  Hun  machine,  like  a  wing 
broken  hawk,  began  to  descend  and  was 
captured  within  the  allied  lines. 

Flying  Fritz  was  not  seriously  injured, 
only  there  was  found,  at  the  dressing  station, 
that  a  neat  groove  had  been  made  across 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand  by  a  bullet  from 
the  American's  revolver. 

Whether  or  not  this  American  gun  was 
a  harder  shooter  than  some  of  the  others, 
the  man  that  was  behind  it  held  the  reput- 
ation for  being  an  expert  revolver  shot 
and  he  declared  that  the  bullets  from  his 
gun  could  not  be  gathered  in  from  the  air, 
not  with  safety  to  the  hand  that  would 
take  them  in. 

While  it  might  seem  quite  possible  to  catch 
a  well  spent  shot  that  is  large  enough  to 
be  readily  seen,  as  the  experience  of  Fritz 
and  the  young  American  would  indicate, 
it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  or  not 
the  force  of  the  nitro-powder  had  all  been 
expended  when  the  catching  attempt  was 
made. 
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"ompare  if 


Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gems, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get  it  on  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — eyery where  for  5  full  days,  then 

decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond— send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  (l-30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
low  as  3ic- a  day  (SI. 00  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.    Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

'MARVELLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
one  on  trial  to-day.   Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD— Gophir  Gems 
Are  Not  Imitations. 

These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  — 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.  Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now  — 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

THE  GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.,  OF  CANADA 

Dept.  V4,  140  Yonge  St,,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen — Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

NAME   :  

ADDRESS  


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 
DECOY. 

"PREMIER  •  MALLARD.  Keg.  U  B.  Patent  Office 

On  your  hunting  trip  take  along  Mason's  Decoys — 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  every  time. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,    Duck,  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue — It's  Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Would  you  like  to  own 


You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas- 
ing  a  fishing  and  hunting  territory,  from 
\|  the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

|  Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fishing 
and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Merrier, 

Minister  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

Quebec,  Que. 


Moose  Heads 


of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec 

in  September  and  October,  1916,  several 
of  theni  with  antlers  having  a  spread  of 
five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  killed  by  him 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has 
a  record  of  a  black  bear  and  a  large  bull 
moose  at  Lake  Kiskisink. 
The  big  bull  moose  of  ex-Mayor  Carter 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 


Caribou  and  Deer 


are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  moose  and  bear. 


THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 


in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for  , 
j  fishing  and  hunting.      Read  Henry  van  | 
V  Dyke's  description  of  some  of  them  in  f\ 
"Little  Rivers." 


A  Summer  Camp 

S  for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream  ffl 
k  or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 

AND  ANSWERS 


Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition   Dept.  Rod 
and  Gun  in  Canada. 

Round  Ball  for  Use  in  a  Shotgun 

I  have  been  using  Eley's  round  bullets  in 
my  llA  pound  Cogswell  &  Harrison,  12  gauge 
shotgun.  The  shells  were  factory  loaded, 
with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  ridiculously 
light  charge  of  three  drams  of  Dupont  bulk 
powder.  The  bullets  have  two  cross  rings 
of  soft  lead  causing  the  bullet  to  fit  gas  tight, 
but  which  peel  off  during  the  bullet's  flight 
through  the  barrel. 

I  would  be  gratified  if  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents could  advise  me  if  I  could  safely 
use  a  charge  of  4  drams  of  powder  behind 
these  bullets. 

Would  it  be  necessary  to  cut  much  from 
the  wads  in  seating  these  bullets?  I  take  it 
that  one  would  have  to  use  a  16  gauge  ball 
in  a  12  gauge  gun. 

J.  E.  H.  KELSO, 
Edgewood,  Lower  Arrow  Lake.B.C 

Answer — I  would  not  advise  you  to  try 
to  use  as  stiff  a  charge  of  Dupont  smokeless 
powder,  as  4  drams  in  any  73^  lb.,  12  gauge 
as  the  recoil  will  be  so  severe  that  very  few 
men  can  shoot  it  with  either  accuracy  or 
comfort.  Better  be  content  with  334  or 
possibly,  at  the  very  outside,  3%  drams 
of  powder.  In  case  your  gun  has  a  very  light 
pull,  or  has  been  worn  considerably,  you  stand 
the  possible  but  not  necessarily  probable 
chance  of  getting  the  recoil  of  8  drams  of 
powder  fired  behind  2  ounces  of  lead,  at  once, 
from  a  double  discharge.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent at  nearly  all  our  state  live  bird  shoots, 
held  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  as  the  standard 
live  bird  charge  of  33^  drams  powder  and 
\\i  ounces  shot,  gives  a  heavy  recoil  in  most 
guns,  I  have  seen  quite  a  good  many  cases  of 
double  discharges  with  even  the/best  of  guns, 
one  very  high  grade  make  of  hammerless  gun 
in  particular  giving  three  cases  of  double 
discharges  in  one  day,  in  three  different  guns. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  a  double  discharge 
of  a  duck  gun,  over-loaded  with  Gold  Dust 
smokeless  powder,  temporarily  paralyzpd  the 
gunner  and  came  near  drowning  him. 

The  reason  why  these  shells  are  loaded  with 
but  3  drams  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  solid  ball  load  is  used  by  so  very  many 
boys  and  men  in  cheap  single  guns  for  deer 
shooting.    On  a  recent  hunt  I  saw  at  least 


30  men  armed  with  shotguns  and  the  solid 
ball  load,  and  probably  half  of  those  guns  I 
would  not  have  fired  once  for  ten  dollars  per 

gun. 

It  is  well  to  cut  out  the  centre  of  the  wad 
beneath,  and  the  wad  on  top  of  the  ball,  so 
that  the  ball  is  held  more  securely  in  the 
shell. 

The  way  to  choose  the  size  of  ball  is  to 
try  the  different  sizes  in  the  smallest  part  of 
the  bore  of  the  barrels. 

— Editor. 


A  Rifle  for  Moose  at  Ranges  up  to 
300  Yards. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.  Rod 
and  Gun  in  Canada. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  Rod  and 
Gun,  and  especially  the  questions  and  answers 
of  the  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.  I 
would  like  your  help  in  selecting  a  rifle  for 
moose  and  deer. 

I  have  used  a  .303  Savage,  a  .35  Rem- 
ington automatic,  and  at  present  have 
a  .22  high  power  Savage,  which  I  have  proved 
to  my  own  satisfaction  to  be  unsuited  to 
game  of  this  size,  taking  it  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  Savage  action 
but  do  not  know  if  a  .303  would  do  at  ranges 
of  250  to  «300  yards  on  moose. 

While  using  this  gun  on  deer  I  found 
that  it  was  well  balanced  and  fitted  for 
quick  shooting  and  most  always  dopped 
a  deer  inside  of  25  yards. 

I  hunted  several  falls  with  a  brother 
who  used  a  .303  British,  using  a  steel  or 
nickle  facheted  bullet,  filed  on  the  point 
and  it  sure  was  there  with  the  goods. 

Would  the  Cordite  powder,  in  these  cart- 
ridges, harm  the  Winchester  barrels  and 
would  the  cartridges  deteriorate  with  age? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  twigs  or  small 
branches  have  any  effect  on  the  .250-3000 
Savage  bullet? 

R.  T.  Morrison, 

Granite  Hill,  N.  B. 

Answer — My  personal  choice  of  a  rifle 
for  shooting  moose  up  to  300  yards  would  be  a 
.30  calibre  Sporting  Springfield  rifle,  shooting 
a  cartridge  loaded  with  the  172  or  180  grain 
spitzer  bullet.  Many  others  would  prefer 
the  model  1895  Winchester  for  the  .30  1906 
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or  1903,  or  the  same  gun  for  the  .303  British 
or  the  .35  or  .405  Winchester  cartridges. 

Other  rifles  that  would  be  splendid,  and 
which  might  be  preferred  for  several  reasons, 
would  be  the  .30  Newton  or  the  .256  Newton; 
tne  .280  or  .303  Ross;  the  8MM  or  the 
7MM  Mauser  and  Mannlicher  rifles,  loaded 
w  ith  the  high  velo.  ity  Spitzer  bullet  cart- 
ridges. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  use  a  rifle 
of  less  power  than  these  for  moose  at  300 
yards,  for  while  you  would  kill  plenty  of 
moose  with  these  lower  powered  guns, 
still,  if  you  made  a  habit  of  shooting  at 
everything  inside  of  300  yards,  you  would 
in  time  certainly  lose  a  lot  of  cripples. 

My  own  preference  for  the  Springfield 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  shoot  that  rifle 
to  the  extent  of  500  to  1000  rounds  per 
year  and  am  familiar  with  the  rifle,  and 
cartridge;  can  easily  get  plenty  of  supplies 
for  it,  and  know  that  it  will  group  into 
8  to  12  inches  at  300  yards.  It  has  about 
as  much  recoil  as  the  average  man  can 
stand  with  comfort. 

I  understand  that  the  Cordite  powder 
is  harder  on  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  than  the 
later  Dupont  powders.  You  can  get  greater 
speed  from  the  .303  Savage  by  using  one 
of  the  Spitzer  bullets  intended  for  the  .30 
Springfield,  and  a  charge  of  one  of  the  later 
Dupont  progressive  burning  powders,  such 
as  Nos.  18  or  No.  21. 

I  believe  that  light  bullets,  at  high  velocity 
like  those  from  the  .22  high  power  or  the 
.250-3000  Savage,  are  more  likely  to  be 
deflected  by  twigs  and  limbs  than  the  blunt 
heavy  bullets  from  cartridges  like  the  .303 
Savage  and  .303  British,  .35  and  .405  Win- 
chester, etc. 

This  last  summer,  when  shooting  on  our 
local  range,  we  were  bothered  by  a  wire 
fence  that  was  about  50  yards  from  the 
500  yard  firing  point  and  between  us  and 
the  targets.  Occasionally  a  bullet  from 
a  Springfield  or  a  Krag  would  hit  a  wire 
and  so  far  as  any  of  us  could  learn,  none 
»of  them  ever  hit  the  target,  after  hitting 
the  wire.  You  could  stage  a  similar  test 
by  shooting  through  snags  that  stick  out 
of  a  lake. 

In  choosing  a  rifle  for  any  purpose  I 
would  choose  [first,  the  rifle  (of  sufficient 
power  and  accuracy),  that  had  the  best 
balance,  stock  fit  and  trigger  pull;  second — 
the  type  of  action,  and  last,  the  appear- 
ance and  advertising  claims  credited  to  it. -Ed. 


Sights  for  a  .250-3000  Savage. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 
I  have  a  .250-3000  Savage  rifle  and  am 
not  suited  with  the  rear  sight  on  it.  Will 
you  please  advise  me  to  as  the  best  sights 
for  my  gun. 

E.  J.  Brady, 

Minburn,  Alta. 

Answer — The  best  combination  of  sights 
that  I  have  seen  on  a  .250-3000  Savage 
was  one  that  is  on  a  .250  owned  by  a  local 
friend  of  mine. 

He  has  the  rifle  fitted  with  a  Winchester 
telescope,  with  the  double  micrometer  mount 
(the  scope  being  easily  detachable  from 
the  rifle)  and  a  number  30  H  ^indgauge 
Lyman  rear  peep  on  the  tang. 

He  is  somewhat  of  a  mechanic  and  has 
fitted  a  Marble's  Snapshooter  disc  into 
the  eye  piece  of  this  Lyman  sight.  There 
is  a  medium  size  gold  bead  front  sight  on 
the  rifle.  This  combination  is  certainly 
fine  as  the  snapshooter  disc  is  just  the  right 
size  for  quick  work,  He  has  the  double 
advantage  of  having  a  sight  built  for  speed 
and  extreme  accuracy,  both  at  the  same 
time. 


Lyman  Combination  Rear  Sight,  with  wind  gauge  in 
base.    For  all  Salvage  Lever  Action  Rifles.    No  30 
with  locking  feature  and  disc. 


This  Lyman  No.  30^  is  priced  at  $5.50- 
The  Lyman  No.  1A  or  2A.  is  also  very  good 
but  is  not  equal  to  the  No.  303^.  This 
No.  2A.  Lyman  is  on  a  similar  rifle  owned 
by  another  friend  who  experiments  in  com- 
pany with  the  man  who  shoots  the  scope 
sighted  .250.  They  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  trying  out  the  two  styles  and 
both  very  much  prefer  the  No.  30^  Lyman 
to  the  No.  2A.  Lyman.  Editor.) 

The  address  of  Mr.  Niedner. 
Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

I  saw  a  note  in  Major.  Whelen's  article 
in  the  October  issue,  entitled,  "Ramblings 
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of  a  Rifleman"  wherein  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Nicdner's  make  of  rifles.  I  would  deem 
it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  furnish  me 
with  the  address  of  the  maker  of  this  rifllc 
as  I  would  like  to  purchase  one  of  them. 

Fred.C.  Munt,    Kenora,  Ont. 


Answer — The  address  you  wish  is — Mr. 
A.  O.  Niedner,  1  Beacon  St.  Maiden,  Mass- 
achusetts.   U.S.A.  Editor. 


IPC 


MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 
:-:   :-:    CONSERVATION.    :-:  :-: 


SO 


Why  I  Became  Interested  In  Duck  Shooting 
Some  Hints  On  The  Craft  Of  The  Mallards 

Forest  H.  Gonover 


THE  fascination  and  lure  of  the 
marshes  attracted  my  attention 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  From 
my  father  I  learned  how  to  paddle  a 
duck  boat,  and  the  knack  of  poling  it. 
How  well  I  remember  the  lessons  I 
received  illustrating  the  angles  and 
stroke  that  were  used  on  the  paddle 
to  keep  the  boat's  course  true,  the 
position  to  keep  it  trim  and  the  pro- 
per method  of  storing  decoys  and 
dunnage,  also  the  position  that  was 
safest  for  the  gun.  Those  were  the 
days  of  the  long  barreled  muzzle 
loader.  How  attentive  I  was  as  he 
related  stories  of  his  many  adventures 
and  trips  to  the  marshes,  as  well  as 
those  afield,  in  pursuit  of  upland 
birds,  for  he  was  a  notably  good  shot. 
I  remember  well  aligning  the  old  gun, 
resting  from  his  shoulder,  and  killing 
my  first  bird,  a  "passenger  pigeon." 
My  infatuation  for  the  wilds  gradu- 
ally increased  and  with  it  the  art  of 
wing  shooting  until  I  became  quite 
proficient  at  the  game  as  regards  both 
the  wildfowl  of  the  uplands  and  the 
marshes.  Having  a  liking  for  the 
water  I  became  interested  in  this 
recreation  and  have  always  main- 
tained for  this  class  of  gunning  a 
superior  liking.  No  form  of  outdoor 
sport  appeals  to  me  so  strongly  as 


duck  shooting. 

This  class  of  sport  stands  by  itself 
and  to  those  who  seek  it  with  the 
view  of  becoming  expert  at  the  game 
it  is  sure  to  bring  many  unforgetable 
experiences.  Of  primary  importance 
is  the  acquiring  of  a  liking  or  desire 
for  the  study  of  nature,  a  study  in- 
cluding knowledge  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  birds,  particularly  of  those 
two  species  of  water  fowl,  the  shallow 
and  deep  water  feeders,  two  species 
which  vary  widely  in  their  habits. 
The  former  embrace  those  that  tilt  over 
and  reach  down  for  food  including  the 
grey  and  black  mallards,  green  and 
blue  wing  teal,  pin  tail,  bald  pates, 
gadwell,  American  widgeon,  shovel- 
lers, grey  spoon  bill  and  the  ill  tated 
wood-duck.  These  are  partial  vege- 
tarian and  wild  rice  feeders,  the  latter 
food  preferably  at  that  season  when 
after  the  first  autumn  frosts  the  rice 
fields  wear  that  characteristically 
bright  yellow  cast  which  can  be  seen 
by  these  shoal  feeders  a  distance  of 
three  miles. 

The  deep  water  feeders  comprise 
the  canvas-back,  red-head,  American 
scaup  (blue  bill),  bufTle-head,  golden 
eye  (whistler)  and  ruddy. 

The  majority  of  foods  of  these  deep 
feeders  are  found  in  water  whose 
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depth  varies  from  six  to  ten  feet. 
The  canvas-back  has  been  taken  in 
fishing  gill  nets  inadvertantly  to  the 
depth  of  ninety  feet,  this  depth, 
however,  being  uncommon. 

This  sport  leads  to  proficiency  with 
the  shot  gun  provided  one  is  persistent 
to  excell  and  selects  a  reliable  arm 
one  with  the  hang  and  measurement 
properly  adapted  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  aspirant.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
there  is  no  kind  of  shooting  which 
tests  the  skill  of  the  shooter  to  the 
same  extent  as  that  of  duck  shooting 
for  when  indulging  in  it  you  are  con- 
fronted by  a  legion  of  unexpected  sur- 
prises that  lurk  within  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  a  duck  blind. 

A  tight  shell,  a  misfire,  or  worse 
still  an  empty  chamber  are  to  be 
expected  if  one  is  possessed  of  a  cheap 
shooting  outfit.  Right  in  front  of 
you,  sixty  yards  away,  you  see  'em 
head  on.  A  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
birds  come  tilting  and  reeling  in  with 
low-set  drooping  wings,  and  the  red 
butternut  sheen  of  the  drakes'  heads 
and  leaden  hued  colorings  of  the  legs 
and  web  set  afront,  ready  to  check 
the  head  reach  when  meeting  the 
water.  Right  now  is  the  psycholo- 
gical moment  to  poke  the  gun  over 
quickly  to  the  right  angle  and  snuff 
that  leader  drake.  You  pull  and 
gain,  until  you  flinch  blind  on  a 
safety  set  and  befuddled  poised  well 
up  show  the  enemy  to  the  birds  as 
they  speed  up  and  edge  into  order 
then  once  more  beat  it  for  the 
shimmering  waters  of  the  bay  or  the 
expanse  of  the  lake,  and  they  duck- 
like had  honored  the  hope  of  your 
dreams,  an  opportunity  of  the  open 
season.  With  the  opportunity  lost 
you  cursed  your  luck,  the  ducks,  the 
gun  and  the  person  who  had  awarded 
it  to  you,  realizing  possibly  after  a 
time  that  your  experience  was  after 
all  only  one  common  to  an  amateur. 
You  come  to  realize  too,  that  a  weed- 
ing out  of  unfit  traps  is  essential  to 
your  pleasure  and  safety,  and  begin 
to  feel  grateful  that  you  were  saved 
from  injury.  After  casting  about 
you  finally  select  a  sporting  arm  of 
modern  type  well  made  and  designed 
by  a  reputable  manufacturer,  giving 
dense  patterns  especially  adapted  for 


heavy  loads  and  long  range  drive, 
mechanically  assembled  with  fea- 
tures rf  strength  to  withstand  ex- 
cessive loads.  This  applies  to  the 
magnum  twenty  as  well  as  to  the 
sixteen  or  twelve  bore  gun  for  it  may 
be  contended  that  each  bore  has  its 
advantage  proportionately. 

The  black  mallard  has  no  peer 
when  it  comes  to  instinct  and  his 
wary  suspicious  nature  protects  him 
often  from  the  attack  of  the  gunner. 
I  have  sought  him  in  many  localities 
under  trying  circumstances  when  he 
has  successfully  evaded  the  gun. 

In  the  routine  of  duck  migration 
which  occurs  during  the  open  season 
three  characteristics  of  the  flight  are 
obvious:  rest  and  retirement  on  large 
areas  of  water;  the  mid-day  revel 
and  preening  of  feathers;  and  the 
flight  for  the  night  to  the  feeding 
grounds. 

Where  mallards  and  blacks  have 
been  molested  by  frequent  shooting 
in  and  about  their  haunts  they 
naturally  become  shy  and  wary  mak- 
ing their  approach  to  the  feeding 
grounds  by  circuitous  routes  and  in  a 
cautious  manner.  Before  approach- 
ing their  feeding  grounds  they  take  a 
careful  survey  by  means  of  prelimin- 
ary sweeps  about  the  desired  resort, 
with  each  manoeuvre  drawing  closer. 
Often  after  the  greater  number  have 
settled  down  I  have  seen  a  more 
suspicious  single  or  trio  recover  with 
a  vicious  and  powerful  jump,  a 
characteristic  of  the  tribe,  and  with 
all  the  energy  at  command  swish 
away  for  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
open  lake.  It's  a  trying  shot  to  take 
and  one  that  tests  your  skill  but  if 
you  hold  together  and  poke  the  gun 
over  just  right  and  in  time  the  re- 
ward may  give  you  a  double. 

The  single  black  is  the  chap  to 
watch,  for  he  realizes  his  loneliness 
and  the  fear  of  the  gun  at  close  range 
is  strong  within  him.  I  have  seen 
him  manoeuvre  for  a  disgustingly 
long  time  before  making  his  final  de- 
cision and  as  soon  as  he  is  in  sight 
the  female  decoy  will  give  him  a  re- 
ception with  the  running  call  that 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
wandering  drake.  If  a  gunner  be 
cold  and  chilled  through  that  salute 
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will  bring  the  warm  blood  to  the 
surface  in  quick  order.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  wing  his  circular 
flight  about  where  he  can  squint 
shyly  down  into  the  duck  boat  and  if 
possible  detect  danger  by  the  slightest 
movement.  The  fellow  in  the  grass 
colored  suit  should  keep  one  eye  on 
him  and  do  nothing  but  breathe,  andd 
that  as  lightly  as  possible.  Some- 
times this  cautious  drake  will  venture 
the  soft  note  rattle  in  a  roll,  just  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  animated  forms 
that  invite  his  company.  Once  more 
the  journey  continues  until  he  is  well 
satisfied  and  it  appears  as  though  the 
skirmishing  would  soon  end,  but  to 
make  quite  sure  and  to  prove  he  has 
not  been  tricked  he  swings  off — 
spreads  sail  and  away  he  goes  over 
the  expanse  down  wind,  then  chang- 
ing his  mind  makes  a  big  turn,  biffs 
up  tacks  back  port  and  starboard, 
hauls  up  close,  sets  his  wings  a 
moment  and  makes  his  decision. 
His  pace  slackening  he  gradually 
descends  and  gathers  up  again  and 
up  the  wind  he  beats  his  careful  way. 
With  both  eyes  wide  open  he  passes 
unconscious  over  the  head  of  the 
dangerous  grass  colored  suit  zig- 
zagging about  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  well  up  in  the  wind  to  the 
right,  with  his  after  gear  well  exposed, 
a  dangerous  position  to  himself  and 
this  is  the  time  for  the  man  behind 
the  gun.  Although  the  bird  may  pass 
close  overhead  or  near  to  the  tail  of 
the  blind  and  within  shot,  it  is  good 
policy  to  let  him  pass  on  until  his 
vision  has  passed  the  danger  zone  and 
in  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  a  spot  where 
he  is  satisfied  to  sag,  hover  let  go  and 
drop  in.  In  the  use  of  inanimate  de- 
coys for  mallards  in  small  sloughs 
and  ponds  only  the  very  finest 
imitations  should  be  considered. 

Those  which  are  true  to  nature,  not 
gaudy  in  color  and  in  weight  not 
over-buoyant  are  the  ones  to  select. 
A  light,  tottering  specimen  will  prove 
a  danger  signal  to  the  on  coming 
birds  when  wind  currents  are  com- 
mon. The  slow  swinging  decoy  is 
decidedly  preferable.  I  have  in  wind 
storms  adjusted  portable  keels  12  x 
2}/2  inches  preventing  the  erratic  dart 
and  sheer,  that  is  common  to  the 


majority  of  decoys.  For  small  areas 
where  the  larger  flocks  are  uncommon 
the  small  sets,  from  five  to  eight  in 
number,  are  in  order,  these  being 
placed  from  eight  to  ten  feet  apart, 
always  reserving  the  most  attractive 
openings  for  the  visitors  within  the 
gun's  range.  Misplaced  unnatural 
growth  or  the  sheen  of  the  gun  bar- 
rels, the  bare  side  of  the  boat  side  or 
deck  may  ruin  prospects  that  have 
cost  you  a  day's  strenuous  efforts. 

The  language  of  ducks  is  best 
known  to  themselves.  Imitations, 
with  a  fine  varying  accent,  are  only 
partly  attained  after  years  of  con- 
stant observation  and  practice.  One 
blunder  in  the  message  and  the  jig  is 
up — it  reveals  the  sham.  The  object 
in  view  is  a  feeding  or  possibly 
lounging  retirement  and  the  gunner 
conversant  with  their  habits  who  has 
acquired  the  art,  softly  gobbles  the 
language  of  the  invitation  and  if 
suitable  they  momentarily  signify  by 
the  usual  erratic  manoeuvre  on  a 
partial  swing  with  the  usual  half  set 
sweep  of  the  wings — crane  for  the 
location  that  held  them  up  on  the 
journey.  At  that  moment  with  cau- 
tion in  the  tone  and  the  word  from 
the  drake  pass  lightly  his  signal  to 
come  in.  If  you  are  not  proficieni  in 
the  art  of  mallard  calling  with  a  duck 
call  or  otherwise  don't  at.tem.Dt  it 
upon  the  approach  of  visiting  birds. 
Some  time  when  you  are  away  from 
the  scene  of  your  duck  hunting  ex- 
periences you  can  practice  the  art  and 
in  doing  so  begin  with  a  mild,  not 
loud,  female  running  call  "QuacK, 
quack,  quack,  dwelling  on  the  first 
note  high,  and  giving  the  two  latter 
blasts  more  quickly  and  softer  and 
lower  still.  Don't  call  too  often. 
Be  sure  of  this.  If  when  trying  this 
on  the  birds  they  reel  and  sheer  when 
incoming  h  :ld  back  the  call  and  very 
soitly  pass  out  the  mellow  rattle  m 
the  drake,  one  note  only.  The  tone 
and  pitch  of  the  vDice  are  attained 
partly  with  the  effort  of  the  stomach 
and  partly  by  the  expansion  of  the 
throat  which  gives  the  wheezing  drag 
toned  through  the  nostrils  that  is 
uttered  by  the  female  only. 

I  have  many  times  attracted  mal- 
lards during  the  twilight  flight  by  the 
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splashing  of  the  water,  with  the  hand 
by  the  boat's  side  imitating  their 
species  in  the  roust  about  for  food  in 
the  rice  beds  as  well.  A  lone  sentinel 
of  the  blue  heron  stilted  near  by  on  a 
mud  bar  is  an  infallible  safety  sign 
to  the  blinking  eyes  of  a  suspicious 
old  drake. 

Outside  of  the  floating  battery, 
(which  is  prohibited  in  Ontario)  the 
large  fleet  of  decoys,  numbering  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred,  screens  one  of  the  deadliest 
contrivances  to  wild  duck  life  known. 
Fully  equipped  the  automatic  and 
machine  killing  crew  can  smother  to 
death  in  one  circuit  the  majority  of 
an  ordinary  flock.  We  have  now  in 
mind  the  open  water  and  deep  feeders. 
The  limit  for  Ontario  in  one  set  is 
fifty  decoys  for  a  day's  sport.  If  the 
point  selected  is  attractive  by  reason 
of  the  food  it  has  to  offer  and  the 
wind  is  quartering  from  the  blind 
either  way  the  visiting  birds  are  sure 
to  hang  on  to  the  lead  longer  and 
afford  better  opportunities  than  is  the 
case  where  there  is  a  straight  off  land 
breeze  that  bolts  the  doubting  strag- 
glers to  the  limit  on  the  outside  with 
seldom  a  bunch  that  chances  to  look 
the  decoys  over.  If  perchance  this 
should  occur  with  legs  and  web 
tucked  close  to  the  feathers  and  no 
sag  visible,  denoting  continued  tran- 
sit then  carefully  and  deliberately 
swing  the  gun  in  front  of  the  leader 
and  stop  him  sure  and  quick.  The 
loss  of  the  guide,  ten  to  one,  will  be 
reinforced  by  a  perceptible  bunch  up 
of  the  remainder .  that  may  yield  a 
pair  or  a  trio  to  your  skill  providing 
you  keep  your  thinker  between  your 
eyes  and  your  nerve  right  on  the 
tension  line.  Take  your  time,  wait  a 
few  minutes,  don't  bundle  out  of  the 
blind  in  your  excitement  to  gather 
the  game  but  keep  one  eye  on  the 
dead  birds  drifting  within  range,  and 
with  the  other  glimpse  the  down  wind 
course  for  occasionally  the  tail-enders 
of  the  same  flock  may  return  if  no 
display  of  the  gunner  has  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  first  round,  then  rush 
with  a  bolt  pell-mell  into  the  fleet, 
half  crazy  with  the  pur-pur  notes 
characteristic  of  the  "scaup"  race. 

Sometimes  in  holding  back  for  a 


return  of  the  broken  flock  another 
opportunity  may  be  secured  pro- 
viding the  leader  coming  in  displaces 
the  water  with  his  speedy  head  reach. 
You  then  draw  on  the  last  duck  in 
the  rear  with  a  well  directed  lead, 
centre  him  and  score  a  second  one  as  he 
gathers  from  the  scooting  ascent  of  his 
coming  in  for  the  landing. 

Slioal  waters  should  be  avoided  as 
these  are  undesirable  features  in  de- 
coying for  deep  water  feeders.  Bot- 
toms congested  with  wreckage  of 
dead  or  living  scrub  growth  are  very 
objectionable.  Deep  water  on  the 
contrary  gives  a  broad  sweep  of  area 
clear  from  flags,  rushes,  pond  weeds, 
lily  pads,  etc.  and  should  prove  a 
desirable  lay  out.  Place  the  red- 
heads in  their  own  fleet  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  apart  and  near  by  in  like 
manner  the  scaup  (blue-bills)  at  a 
reasonable  distance.  Pitch  out  your 
buffleheads  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them  for  they  are 
your  drawing  cards,  the  long  distance 
calls  to  the  eyes  of  the  skirting  ducks. 

To  write  in  detail  of  this  recreation 
one  might  well  fill  the  pages  of  this 
magazine  but  whereas  an  outing 
thirty  years  ago  might  be  expected  to 
yield  twenty-five  ducks  to-day  we 
may  be  satisfied  if  our  outing  yields 
us  a  brace.  Thirty  years  ago  we  gave 
no  thought  to  where  the  birds  came 
from.  It  was  enough  to  know  that 
they  came  from  somewhere  and 
vanished  somewhere,  to  come  again 
for  the  market  shooter  and  the  game 
hogs  and  other  enemies  of  the  migra- 
tory birds. 

The  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  local 
and  Federal  law  should  have  been 
slated  for  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  hand-writing  on  the  wall  pro- 
claims the  time  is  near  when  the 
ducks  will  assume  the  position  the 
wild  geese  occupy  and  their  numbers 
be  decreased  to  the  vanishing  point 
unless  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  gun- 
ners is  with-held.  The  typical  sports- 
men of  the  future  may  well  attain  his 
desire,  be  he  one  who  is  more  or  less  of  a 
naturalist  and  who  finds  his  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  nature  apart  from  the 
recreation  that  comes  from  killing. 

When  game  was  in  abundance  the 
young  man  learned  to  shoot  through 
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his  exploits  with  the  muzzle  loader 
which  afforded  him  repealed  oppor- 
tunities for  indulging  in  the  game  of 
hunting.  But  as  time  has  passed  the 
scene  is  changed  as  well.  The  old 
lime  flocks  of  hundreds  have  dwind- 
led down  into  singles  and  some 
species  have  become  extinct.  Spac- 
ious breeding  areas  have  been  trans- 
formed into  agricultural  .territory, 
local  and  foreign  elements  have  waged 
war  on  the  game  assisted  by  scientific 
devices  of  various  kinds. 

The  present  period  of  progress  in 
sporting  arms  leads  to  the  purchase 
of  easily  aligned  weapons  of  sport 
and  amateur  training  schools  are 
whipping  into  line  hosts  that  by  and 
by  will  seek  animate  game  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  inanimate  targets  with 
which  they  are  now  satisfied,  and  thus 
is  being  mobilized  a  great  force  in 
opposition  to  the  preservation  of  our 
wild  life,  and  which  will  in  the  end 
succeed  in  depleting  to  a  still  further 
degree  those  once  productive  areas 
which  bore  so  many  countless  thous- 
ands of  waterfowl. 

Wild  living  things  must  retain 
their  natural  environment  if  they 
are  to  reproduce  their  species  and 
since  these  vast  areas  have  become 
invaded  by  man  these  species  have 
naturally  become  depleted.  I  strong- 
ly approve  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
being  taught  the  art  of  gunning,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  heavy  toll  taken 
of  our  wild  life  is  a  mighty  factor  to 
be  considered  as  well.  Teach  the  boy 
to  shoot  but  at  the  same  time  teach 
him  that  the  creatures  of  wild  life 
must  be  maintained  and  show  him 
how  they  may  be  conserved  for 
future  generations  of  exacting  sports- 
men. 

In  the  columns  of  this  estimable 
magazine  from  time  to  time  we  see 
warning  notes  and  appeals  to  gunners 
and  governments  calling  upon  them 
to  formulate  and  enforce  laws  which 
will  act  as  a  restraint  upon  excess  in 
the  killing  of  migratory  wild  life.  At 
this  opportunity  I  wish  to  express  my 


admiration  for  the  well  aimed  and 
truthful  appeals  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Con- 
servation Association,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Kerr  of  Walkerville,  Ont.,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  in  his  veins  the  blood 
of  an  ideal  sportsman.  His  appeal  in 
the  January  1918  issue  of  Rod  and 
Gun  entitled  "The  Relation  of 
Sportsmen  to  Game  Extermination" 
should  find  echo  in  the  heart  of  every 
sportsman  reader. 

Will  not  the  readers  of  this  article 
assist  the  Essex  Association  in  help- 
ing to  reinstate  the  wild  game  of  our 
country  by  helping  to  foster  the  wild 
duck  species  or  to  establish  locally 
those  in  their  own  community. 

Partly  responsible  for  the  decima- 
tion of  the  marshes  are  the  ravages 
wrought  by  German  carp,  and  also 
the  absence  of  the  abused  muskrat 
which  is  beneficial  in  eliminating 
worthless  aquatic  growth  which  kills 
out  the  wild  rice  and  other  duck  foods 
and  produces  a  barrenness  that  re- 
pels not  only  the  usual  Fall  migration 
of  ducks  but  the  shoal  feeders  and 
many  others  that  would  remain 
throughout  the  Spring  season,  rear 
their  young  and  seek  remote  sections 
away  from  human  habitation  where 
they  may  procure  delicacies  of  plant 
and  insect  life  to  maintain  their 
existence  until  the  wild  rice  matures 
in  the  Autumn.  The  depletion  of  the 
marshes  as  regards  wild  rice  and 
other  duck  foods  is  a  serious  thing 
and  deserving  of  immediate  consider- 
ation. Without  these  natural  at- 
tractions their  visitations  are  less 
prevalent  and  in  time  they  haoitually 
shun  such  local  ties  entirely.  Essex 
County  sportsmen  anticipate  soon 
through  their  organization  the  plant- 
ing of  wild  rice  and  several  varieties 
of  duck  foods  in  local  areas.  Mr. 
Clyde  Terrell  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who 
deals  in  the  different  varieties  of  duck 
foods  has,  we  understand,  disposed  ol 
his  stock  of  wild  celery,  held  for  this 
year. 
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The  Case  Against  The  Robin 

T.  Ware 


Looking  over  a  recent  Mail  and  Empire, 
I  noticed  an  article  headed,  "Urge  new 
laws  to  protect  game."  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Essex  Co.  Wild  Life  Con- 
servation Association,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  meeting  urge  the  Provincial  authorities 
to  adopt  a  resolution  to  prohibit  the  killing 
of  robins  at  any  time. 

Well  that  was  enough  for  me.  I  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  business  the  members 
of  said  meeting  are  engaged  in  but  am  pretty 
well  satisfied  it  is  not  the  growing  of  small 
fruits.  My  experience  with  robins  has 
been  one  of  a  character  not  at  all  favorable 
to  them. 

I  will  just  cite  a  few  instances,  where,  in 
my  opinion,  the  so  called  robin  (no  robin 
at  all)  is  a  perfect  nuisance. 

I  have  two  Early  Richmond  cherry  trees. 
They  are  large  trees  about  a  foot  through. 
Three  years  ago  we  picked  thirty-seven 
baskets  off  the  two  trees  and  sold  them 
for  $1.25  per  basket.  That  summer  I  was 
around  home  and  I  shot  hundreds  of  robins 
out  of  the  two  trees  with  a  twenty-two  rifle. 

The  next  summer  I  was  busy  away  from 
home  and  the  robins  had  things  very  much 
their  own  way.  That  summer  six  baskets 
were  what  we  got  the  rest  strewed  the  ground 
and  fence  posts  all  around  the  lot.  This 
last  summer  I  was  at  home  again  and  I 
attended  to  the  robins  pretty  well,  the  result 
was  eignteen  baskets.  Then  the  rot  set 
in  and  finished  the  cherry  picking.  Now 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  members 
of  the  County  of  Essex  Wild  Life  Con- 
servation Association  wrould  rather  pay 
$38.75  than  shoot  the  robins. 

I  have  studied  the  habits  of  these  birds  for  a 
good  many  years  and  I  find  very  little  that 
is  useful  to  the  farmer,  to  their  credit.  In 
the  spring  their  chief  article  of  food  is  angle 
worms  with  occasionally  a  cut  worm.  I 
have  never  seen  them  attack  a  moth  or 
a  tent  caterpillar,  a  cabbage  worm  or  a  slug 
in  my  life.  As  I  said  before,  they  live  in  the 
springtime,  principally  on  earth  worms, 
but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
farewell  to  the  diet  of  worms. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  robins  are  the 
only  fruit  eating  birds.  The  purple  grackle 
is  a  bad  bird  about  here  as  also  the  red- 
headed woodpecker,  the  flicker,  the  cat  bird, 
cedar  wax  wing  and  the  crow.  All  these 
birds  eat  more  or  less  fruit,  small  fruit  such 


as  raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries  and 
currants  but  none  that  I  know  of  live  altogeth- 
er on  fruit  during  the  fruit  season  except 
the  thrush  that  Canadians  call  the  robin. 
I  was  once  protecting  a  large  raspberry  patch 
that  I  owned  with  a  shot-gun  and  had  eleven 
dead  robins  at  my  feet  when  the  old  mag- 
istrate was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  firing 
and  coming  around  the  corner  he  turned  over 
and  counted  the  slain  then  straightening 
himself  up,  he  said  in  a  thunderous  bass, 
accompanied  by  a  look  of  supreme  authority; 
"Thomas  I  command  you  in  the  name  of  the 
law  to  stop  this  slaughter  of  insectivorous 
birds.  If  you  do  not,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
take  legal  proceedings  against  you." 

Of  course  I  quit.  That  same  fall  or 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  old  gent 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  have 
a  strawberry  patch  and  would  you  believe 
it,  the  very  next  summer,  he  came  over  and 
begged  me  to  go  and  shoot  the  robins  about 
his  place  saying  that  he  could  get  no  berries 
at  all  as  the  birds  destroyed  them  before 
they  were  ripe.  I  politely  declined  but  I  lent 
him  my  gun  and  he  went  and  banged  away 
to  his  hearts' content  also  that  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors. In  England,  and  I  believe  in  the  great- 
er part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  robin 
red  breast  is  held  sort  of  half  sacred  and 
being  no  real  robin  in  this  country,  the  early 
settlers  chose  to  call  the  bird  with  the  reddest 
breast  the  robin  and  at  once  placed  around 
it  the  sacred  cloak  of  the  robin  of  their  own 
land.  I  was  once  rabbit  hunting  with  a 
Scotchman  just  out  from  the  old  country 
when  he  shot  a  bird  off  the  top  of  a  dead 
tamarack  and  when  I  told  him  it  was  a 
robin  the  poor  fellow  looked  as  if  he  had 
shot  a  fellow  being. 

"Losh,"  he  exclaimed  "I  didna  ken  't  was 
a  robin.  Ye' 11  no  be  saying  ony  thing  tae 
the  folk  i'  the  toon  aboot  it?"  After  assur- 
ing him  that  he  had  commited  no  crime 
he  began  to  feel  at  ease. 

Insectivorous  birds  discriminate  only  be- 
tween the  insects  that  are  agreeable  to 
them  and  those  which  are  not.  Words 
to  that  effect  were  read  before  the  Canadian 
Entomological  Society  from  a  paper  by 
Prof.  Saunders  several  years  ago.  When 
birds  are  feeding  they  do  not  stop  to  think 
whether  an  insect  is  a  benefit  to  the  farmer 
or  an  injury  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they 
do  more  harm  than  good.    I  once  shot  a 
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swallow  that  with  a  score  of  others  was  skim- 
ming over  a  turnip  patch.  Its  mouth  and 
stomach  were  full  of  minute  ichneumon 
like  flies,  the  very  sort  that  I  have  seen 
emerge  from  the  crysalids  of  the  cabbage 
butterfly  and  its  stomach  was  packed  hard. 
There  must  have  been  several  hundreds. 
I  believe  the  other  swallows  were  feeding 
on  the  same  sort  of  insects  and  if  they  were 
they  were  consuming  thousands  of  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  the  cabbage  worms. 

Hundreds  of  the  butterflies  were  flutter- 
ing around  and  among  the  turnip  leaves 
but  the  swallows  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  them,  and  thus  were  the  swallows,  birds 
which  live  entirely  on  insects,  an  injury 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  market 
gardener. 

This  conservation  of  birds  has  come 
to  be  a  sort  of  fad  with  a  few  sentiment- 
alists. You  never  hear  them  urging  leg- 
islation for  the  protection  of  insectivorous 
manuals  and  reptiles.  What  about  the 
toads  and  frogs  the  bats  and  the  skunks? 

But  after  all  if  the  farmer  would  take 
pains  himself  to  clean  out  the  apple  and 


wild  cherry  scrub  that  line  the  fences  all 
around  his  fields  he  would  accomplish  a 
great  deal  towards  lessening  the  numbers 
of  the  tent  caterpillars.  I  saw  one  wild 
apple  tree  last  summer  and  every  leaf  had 
been  stripped  off  it  by  tent  caterpillars 
and  I  counted  fiiteen  great  dirty  nests. 
The  trunk  and  branches  were  completely 
covered  with  their  webs  as  was  also  the 
fence  for  several  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
tree.  On  another  roadside  I  know  of  lined 
with  black  cherry  scrub,  last  summer  the 
sight  was  disgusting,  lrom  half  a  dozen  to 
two  dozen  of  these  unsightly  nests  were  on  every 
tree  and  the  caterpillars  were  crawling 
everywhere  and  the  webs  were  swept  by  the 
winds  across  the  roadway  and  kept  one 
continually  brushing  them  off.  Millions 
of  caterpillars  were  bred  in  such  places 
all  over  Jthe  country  last  summer.  If  the 
farmer  would  take  an  axe  and  employ  a  little 
elbow  grease  this  winter  and  cut  down  the 
scrub  along  his  fences  and  cleaning  up  general- 
ly he  would  accomplish  the  riddance  of  more 
insect  pests  than  all  the  insectivorous  birds 
would  accomplish  in  the  next  fifty  years. 


AbONG  im  im  urn 
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BEAR  TRAPPING 

H.  C.  Haddon 


Except  in  districts  where  they  have  been 
very  extensively  hunted  bear  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  of  cunning,  and  may 
be  taken  in  steel  traps  without  difficulty. 
I  nearly  used  the  wrords  "caught  easily" 
but  you  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  easy 
about  bear  trapping.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  one  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  work,  but 
it  is  a  branch  of  trapping  that  will  pay 
big  returns  in  a  good  bear  country. 

Bear  may  be  caught  either  in  the  fall 
before  they  den  up,  when  the  colder  weather 
of  autumn  has  thickened  their  fur,  or  first 
thing  in  the  spring  when  they  come  out 
after  their  winter's  sleep. 

In  either  case  the  methods  used  are  the 


same,  and  consist  of  building  a  rough  pen 
out  of  rotten  logs  or  brush,  leaving  the 
front  open  and  setting  your  trap  in  front 
of  this  entrance.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
pen  you  can  suit  yourself.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  big  enough  for  the  bear  to  go 
into,  but  I  have  found  the  most  suitable 
to  be  about  six  feet  high,  three  or  four  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  about  six  feet 
deep.  Make  it  against  a  big  tree,  and  throw 
two  or  three  logs  or  branches  to  each  side 
of  it  so  that  the  bear  has  to  approach  dir- 
ectly from  the  front.  Set  your  trap  either 
in  the  entrance,  or  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
so  that  if  the  bear  only  approaches  to  in- 
vestigate he  will  get  caught. 
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The  trap  must  be  securely  wired  to  a 
drag,  as  you  will  find  that  the  ring  on  the 
trap  chain  is  not  large  encugh  to  slip  over 
your  pole. 

Make  this  drag  heavy  enough — say  a  green 
pole  about  a  foot  through  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long.  He  will  not  get  very 
tar  away  with  this.  Another  method  is 
to  hang  the  bait  seven  or  eight  feet  above 
the  trap,  and  not  bother  with  a  pen — but 
you  will  iind  that  the  pen  method  L  the 
most  successful — besides  being  safer. 

As  to  how  many  traps  a  man  can  look 
after — don't  have  too  many.    If  you  have  a 
dozen,  properly  set,  and  far  enough  apart, 
you  will  get  all  the  work  you  want. 

For  one  man  by  himself  you  will  need 
a  pair  of  clamps  to  set  your  traps  with. 
If  you  have  a  partner  you  can  use  poles, 
slipping  the  ends  under  a  root  or  log  and 
levering  down  on  the  springs — but  even 
with  two  of  you  the  clamps  will  do  the  job 
quicker  and  easier.  Always  throw  the 
jaw  back  and  work  from  underneath  when 
setting  the  trap.  You  will  only  get  in 
a  jackpot  once,  so  "be  careful."  For  bait 
you  can  use  anything  dead  as  long  as  it  smells 
good  enough.  Deer  heads  and  intestines, 
fish,  pork,  etc.  are  all  good.  Use  enough 
bait.  Half  a  gunny  sackful  of  fish  is  not 
too  much.  After  you've  once  caught  a 
bear  at  a  set,  pile  in  the  head  and  intestine^, 
and  much  of  the  meat  ab  you  leave  behind. 
One  writer  on  this  subject  says  a  mu^krat 
io  sufficient  bait  for  one  set.  I  am  afraid 
not — especially  out  in  the  mountains  where 
your  bear  may  ramble  for  four  or  five  miles 
before  he  reaches  your  trap.  You  need 
something  to  attract  his  attention  for  several 
hundred  yards — so  use  lots.  Fish  oil  and 
aniseed  is  good  in  the  scent  lint,  and  so  is 
honey.  The  bear  is  not  a  fastidious  feeder, 
and  if  your  bait  is  there  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  attract  his  attention  he  will  very 
rarely  pass  it  by. 


The  skin  should  be  taken  off  ab  soon  a^ 
possible  alter  killing  the  animal.  Try  and 
skin  it  as  clean  a .  possible,  as  this  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  fleshing  afterwards.  If  you 
have  no  other  means  of  drying  it  you  can 
nail  it  on  the  side  ot  a  wall — but  this  method 
is  bad  as  the  flies  will  get  underneath  the 
akin  and  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble.  The 
only  real  way  is  to  make  a  big  wooden  frame 
and  stretch  your  skin  inside  this,  fasten- 
ing tne  edges  of  the  skin  to  the  frame  with 
needle  and  string.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  air  can  get  at  both  sides 
of  the  skin  at  once,  and  you  can  always 
keep  the  skin  tight,  because  any  little  loose- 
ness can  be  taken  up  by  shortening  one  or 
two  strings.  If  you  have  your  skin  on 
the  side  of  a  building,  you  will  have  to 
salt  the  ears  and  eyeholes,  and  round  the 
mouth  and  nose,  else  the  flies  will  bother 
you.  Do  not  leave  it  up  too  long — just 
until  it  is  hard  enough  to  keep  its  shape, 
and  then  take  it  down  and  dry  over  a  pole 
in  a  cool  airy  building. 

The  traps  to  use  are  the  Nos.  5  and  15, 
and  Nos.  50  and  150  Newhouse.  I  have 
always  u.ed  the  No.  50  and  have  found  it 
perfectly  satisfactory,  though  for  the  very 
large  grizzlies  the  No.  6  is  recommended. 
This  trap  weighs  complete  about  forty 
pounds  and  nothing  can  get  out  of  ii  when 
once  caught.  The  No.  50  is  a  much  smaller 
trap,  and  weighs  only  eleven  and  a  quarter 
pounds.  The  spread  of  the  jaws  is  nine  inches, 
and  it  will  hold  any  bear  under  a  grizzly. 
The  No.  150  is  the  same  size,  but  the  jaws 
are  offset,  so  the  grip  is  higher  up  on  the 
animal's  leg.  I  don't  know  that  this  is 
any  advantage.  Round  the  wrist  or  on  the 
paw  is  the  best  place  to  catch  any  animal. 

The  No.  5  is  usually  taken  as  the  standard 
bear  trap,  but  they  are  too  heavy  for  my 
liking.  The  spread  of  the  jaws  is  eleven 
and  three  quarter  inches,  and  the  weight 
of  the  trap  is  nineteen  pounds. 


TRAPPING  A  WOLF 

M.  J.  Gorman 


I  read  Mr.  McVeigh's  article  in  Rod 
and  Gud  entitled  "Can  the  Wolf  be  Trapped." 
His  answer  is  correct:  it  can  be  because 
it  has  been,  but  the  number  trapped  has 
been  few.  And  when  it  has  been  trapped 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  was  it  by 
accident   or   because   pressed   by  hunger? 


Hunger  has  often  forced  an  honest  man 
to  steal. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  I  did  see  a 
wolf  caught  in  a  trap. 

In  November,  1904,  I  was  invited  to  spend 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  camp  with  a  man  who 
watched  a  mine  about  ten  miles  north  of 
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Jack  Fish  on  the  C.  P.  R.  I  accepted 
and  packed  up  for  a  three  weeks'  stay. 
I  had  a  good  time  while  on  this  trip,  bag- 
ging forly  partridges,  killing  a  caribou, 
seeing  a  few  moose,  etc.  I  enjoyed  a  few 
rabbit  stews,  partridge  roasts  and  caribou 
steaks  but  had  no  exciting  adventure.  How- 
ever, my  friend  had  a  tew  traps  set  and 
some  poison  bait  out  for  fox.  Mink  and 
fisUer  were  what  he  caught  principally. 
The  trap  line  lay  in  several  different  direc- 
tions from  camp  and  we  made  a  trip  in  a 
different  direction  every  day  to  look  the 
traps  over  and  I  must  say  my  friend  had 
good  luck  in  the  iur  line.  The  day  of  the 
experience  with  the  wolf  we  went  to  a  line 
that  hadn't  been  visited  for  four  days  and 
on  approaching  a  small  lake  where  he  had 
laid  a  fox  bait  we  noticed  tracks  about. 
On  examination  the  bait  was  found  to  be 
gone  and  instead  of  a  fox  tracl$  it  was  a 
wolf  track  we  saw.  "A  big  he-fellow"  said 
my  friend.  We  followed  the  track  which 
led  along  the  lake  shore  for  about  half  a 
mile,  then  to  the  bush  about  twenty  yards 
into  where  he  had  set  for  a  fisher.  There 
we  saw  the  cabin  which  had  been  shaken  down 
and  the  bait  and  trap  were  gone.  We 
followed  on,  things  all  the  time  getting  more 
exciting  and  straining  our  eyes  to  see  what  we 
could.  As  the  snow  was  good,  two  or  three 
inches,  the  poor  thief  couldn't  cover  his 
tracks  as  he  had  the  trap  on  his  paw  and 
a  good  easy  mark  for  a  trailer.  After  about 
another  mile  we  caught  up  to  our  wolf  who 
was  lying  near  a  brush  pile,  he  was  alive 
but  very  weak.  He  made  a  few  plunges 
as  we  approached  and  snapped  his  teeth 


in  defiance  or  challenge  but  we  soon  dis- 
patched him  with  a  shot  in  the  ear  from 
a  .22.  He  was  a  very  large  wolf,  thin, 
but  with  his  fur  in  the  best  of  condition. 
My  friend  telescoped  it  and  I  think  he  told 
me  he  sold  it  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  a  dentist 
in  Ft.  William,  who  had  it  mounted.  This 
was  one  case  of  a  trapped  wolf  but  my 
friend  seemed  to  think  it  was  due  probably 
to  hunger  as  the  feeding  grounds  are  poor 
in  that  country  for  wolves.  I  think  Mr. 
McVeigh's  idea  of  the  nature  hunt  should  prove 
all  right.  I  hope  to  hear  some  time  ol 
this  being  tried. 

That  Alberta  will  this  year  have  a  fur 
production  amounting  to  between  $10, 
000,000  and  $15,000,000  is  the  assertion 
of  H.  A.  Simpson,  of  Calgary.  This  is  a 
vast  increase  over  previous  years,  and  the  pro- 
duction this  year  is  developing  an  export 
business  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 
It  was  estimated  that  50,000  coyote  pelts 
alone  will  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
province  this  year  before  the  summer  comes 
and  1,500,000  rat  hides.  A  great  per- 
centage of  the  rat  skins  are  going  to  England 
to  be  used  for  lining  coats  for  men  in  the 
aviation  division,  while  America  vies  with 
England  in  bidding  for  the  coyote  hides. 

The  difference  in  the  price  paid  by  pelt 
dealers  this  year  and  five  years  ago  served 
to  show  an  increase  in  the  value  placed 
on  the  coyote  hides.  At  that  time,  SI 
or  $1.50  was  considered  a  fair  return  to 
the  trapper.  This  year  the  average  for 
one  hundred  skins,  sold  by  one  trapper, 
was  $15.50  while  some  sold  at  $18  in  their 
raw  state. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  AND  A  LETTER 


Query — 1.  What  month  is  best  for  bear 
hunting? 

2.  WThat  caliber  is  the  hardest  hitting 
and  most  effective  on  bear? 

3.  What  is  the  largest  high  power  sporting 
cartridge  made? 

G.  E.  G. 

Chippawa.  Ont. 
Answer — 1.  Generally  speaking  I  prefer 
the  early  spring  for  bear  hunting.  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  conditions  in 
Ontario  to  speak  with  authority,  but  out 
here  in  B  C.  the  spring  months  are  always 
regarded  as  the  bear  months.  Of  course 
in  a  bear  country  you  are  liable  to  see  your 


game  any  time,  but  after  about  June  the 
skins  begin  to  shed  around  the  flanks,  and 
are  quite  worthless  for  sale  and  not  of  very 
much  value  as  trophies.  As  soon  as  they 
come  out  in  the  spring  the  bear  always  make 
for  the  slides  to  feed,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  is  the  easiest  time  and  place 
to  get  them.  However,  good  sport  can  be  had 
in  the  late  fall  just  betore  they  den  up — and  if 
it's  meat  you're  after  they  are  in  very  much 
better  condition  then  than  in  the  spring. 

2.  I  am  no  gun  crank.  Personally  I 
use  a  38.55  carbine,  and  like,  it  and  I  can 
usually  get  my  share  of  game.  Howe\  er  you 
must  study  the  country.    Oh  the  prairies 
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a  man  would  need  a  different  rifle  than  he 
would  in  a  heavily  wooded  country  where 
most  shots  are  made  under  seventy-five 
yards.  Bear  are  often  very  hard  to  kill 
but  if  you  used  a  Ross  sporting  .303  on  him 
I  don't  think  your  game  would  get  very  far 
away.  I  have  seen  these  guns  tear  some 
awful  holes  in  game  when  thev  hit  a  bone. 

3.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  caliber,  but  the 
British  sportsmen  pack  a  miniature  cannon 
in  India  and  Africa  for  elephant  and  tiger 
and  other  big  game. 

For  conditions  regarding  New  Ontario 
I  would  advise  you  to  read  the  very  interest- 
ing letter  from  H.  P.  Mclnnigan  in  this 
department.  You  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
some  game  wherever  you  go.  Write  to 
H.  A.  Macdoneli,  or  Hon.  G.  Howard  Fer- 
guson, Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  they  will  send  you  maps  of  any  district 
you  are  interested  in. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — 1.  Can  a  person  trap  on  a  for- 
est reserve? 

2.  Can  you  tell  me  where  there  is  good 
trapping  in  Northern  Saskatchewan  or  Nor- 
thern Alberta? 

R.  L.  P. 
Kendal,  Sask. 
Answer — 1.    I   don't  think  so.    In  some 
places  you  can  get  permission,  but  you  had 
better  ask  your  game  warden. 

2.  Now  then  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
readers. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — 1.  Where  can  I  get  a  map  of  New 
Ontario  showing  G.T.P.  railroad,  and  towns 
and  jumping-olf  places? 

2.  Where  can  I  get  game  laws  of  New  Ont- 
ario? 

J.  P. 

Gilbert  Plains,  Man. 

Answer — 1.  Write  to  C.  E.  Horning,  Union 
Station,  Toronto,  Ont.  He  is  the  Grand 
Trunk  man. 

2.  Write  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Par- 
liament Buildings,  Toronto,  for  the  game 
laws. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — Where  would  be  the  best  place 
for  a  man  to  go  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  hunter 
and  trapper  of  himself? 

E.  M.  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

Answer — Anywhere  except  into  the  wild- 
erness. A  man  has  no  right  to  go  into  the 
woods  or  the  mountains  until  he  is  able 
to  look  after  himself.    Start  in  just  wherever 


you  happen  to  be,  and  try  and  catch  Englisn 
sparrows  or  barn  rats.  It  may  seem  a  waste 
of  time,  but  you'll  not  think  so  afterwards. 
Get  into  the  country  all  you  can  and  try 
and  see  how  close  you  can  get  to  wild  game 
before  you  are  discovered. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  woodsman  of 
yourself  try  and  live  for  a  week  off  the  game 
in  your  vicinity.  Many  people  think  the 
wilderness  is  simply  teeming  with  all  kinds 
of  wild  animals — but  generally  speaking 
the  game  is  often  found  fairly  close  to  the 
settlements.  I  have  travelled  for  days  in  the 
mountains  and  never  seen  more  than  a  few 
grouse  or  chipmunks. 

Get  a  book  on  woodcraft  and  learn  to 
build  a  lean-to,  or  pitch  a  tent,  or  make 
a  fire,  expecially  with  damp  wood.  Pick 
up  what  you  can  of  camp  cookery,  and  try 
and  learn  the  names  and  appearances  of 
the  different  trees.  Learn  to  travel  over- 
land by  a  map  and  a  compass.  Sleep  out  of 
doors  for  a  few  nights,  using  only  a  blanket 
and  an  axe,  and  making  all  your  shelter 
out  of  the  woods. 

Experience  is  a  good  teacher — but  she 
often  charges  a  very  high  price  for  her  lessons. 
It  is  not  an  easy  road  to  travel  and  the 
schooling  is  long  and  hard.  The  best  way 
I  can  suggest  is  to  find  some  old  hunter  and 
trapper  and  get  him  to  give  you  lessons. 
Actually  some  of  the  Boy  Scout  training 
is  excellent  to  teach  a  man  how  to  look  after 
himself  in  the  woods — and  as  for  the  rest, 
the  familiarity  with  wild  animals,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  ways  or  the  power  of  reading 
their  trails — why  that  only  comes  after 
long  years  of  association  and  close  contact, 
and  is  a  thing  no  book  or  person  can  ever 
teach  you.  ) 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — In  answer  to  a  query  from  a  bro- 
ther trapper  from  Dublin,  Ont.,  re  trapping 
and  hunting  conditions  up  here  in  New 
Ontario,  I  might  say  that  moose  were  re- 
ported plentiful  last  year,  deer  and  caribou 
average,  quite  a  lot  of  bear,  while  fox,  lynx, 
beaver  and  muskrat  are  plentiful  as  usual 
but  Mr.  Dublin  must  bear  in  mind  that 
hunting  in  New  Ontario  is  not  like  shooting 
in  the  hard-wood  bush  of  old  Ontario.  Here, 
you  can  hunt  all  you  like  and  might  be 
close  enough  to  your  game  to  hear  him 
crash  through  the  brush  but  yet  you  may 
follow  on  for  miles  and  that  is  all  you  get — 
just  the  satisfaction  of  getting  him  scared. 
The  only  chance  you  have  is  to  steer  him 
to  the  open,  and  that  clearing  might  be 
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ten  miles  away.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
more  than  20  to  30  yards  in  the  green  bush — 
and  the  other  fellow  can  scent  you  as  many 
rods. 

For  trapping  it  is  all  right,  of  course, 
and  if  our  friend  from  Dublin  can  stand 
the  hardships,  he  would  no  doubt  do  well 
to  come  up  here,  striking  east  from  Englehart 
towards  the  Larder  Lake  district — any- 
where along  the  east  branch  of  the  White 
River;  there  he  w  ill  find  an  abundance 
of  fur  bearing  animals  and  game. 

Mallard-Windigo-Grossy  Lakes  are  in  that 
district,  and  are  full  of  fish  and  muskrats, 
covered  with  wild  ducks  in  season  and 
surrounded    with    moose    and  everything 


else  down  to  weasel,  not  excepting  the  thick 

bush. 

One  thing  the  man  from  old  Ontario 
may  overlook  is  the  severe  winter  weather. 
Please  note  that  I  am  writing  this  on  Jan- 
uary 3rd  and  we  have  had  five  weeks  of 
zero  and  two  weeks  when  the  thermometer 
has  not  gone  above  fifteen  (15)  below  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Fifty-two  below 
was  reported  one  morning  at  sunrise — so 
bring  lots  of  matches. 

A  .30-30  or  .303  Savage  is  the  best  rifle 
for  th's  district. 

Yours  etc., 

H.  P.  Mclnnigan. 
Thornloe,  Ont. 


"FACTS  FOR  FARMERS" 

In  every  county  there  are  men  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  all  the  shooting  that 
can  be  offered  them  and  see  that  there  is 
enough  "seed"  left  to  make  the  crop  better 
on  the  following  season. 

One  effort  at  investigation  in  this  di- 
rection will  make  the  most  skeptical  farmer 
realize  that  one  live  game  bird  or  animal 


is  worth  five  dead  ones. 

Don't  look  to  the  men  who  want  shoot- 
ing for  nothing;  that  is  not  the  way  you 
dispose  of  your  wheat.  Many  a  man  will 
pay  you  liberally  for  the  privilege  of  working 
his  dogs  on  your  coveys  of  birds  without 
shooting  a  single  one. 

Farmers,  you  are  shrewd  in  business 
in  other  ways,  now  it's  up  to  you  not  to 
waste  one  of  your  best  crops — the  game. 


tr 


CLARK'S  PEANUT  BUTTER 


BETTER  THAN  BUTTER 


NICER   THAN  JAM 


is  made  from  the  finest  grade  of  Pea- 
nuts with  the  addition  of  salt.  No  other 
ingredient  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  its  excellent  flavor  is  due  to  the 
Clark  Method  of  Preparation. 

Clark's  Peanut  Butter  is  appetizing, 
nutritious  and,  above  all,  economical. 

Invaluable  for  Home  or  Camp  use. 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  u  erstand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW  1918 

A  CANADIAN  DOG  IS  BEST  DOG  IN  THE  SHOW 


The  annual  dog  show  of  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
is  the  foremost  event  of  the  dog  fancy  in 
North  America,  an  average  of  1500  dogs, 
of  all  breeds,  being  shown  at  this  dog  event. 
Last  year  was  a  record  with  something 
over  1800.  This  year  there  were  1600, 
there  being  a  falling  off  in  large  breeds. 
It  is  the  largest  and  most  popular  show  in  Am- 
erica, where  one  can  see,  with  few  exceptions, 
every  breed  of  dog  and  these  the  best  spe- 
cimens and  also  where  one  can  meet  all 
the  leading  dog  fanciers,  handlers  and  judges. 
To  Canadians  our  own  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  dog  show,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  America,  has  the  same  attraction. 

The  most  picturesque  and  aristocratic 
events  of  the  N.Y.  Show  were  lacking  this 
year  that  is  the  showing  of  the  Foxhound 
and  Beagle  packs  with  uniformed  huntsmen; 
most  of  the  owners  being  too  busy  with 
war.  A  few  classy  beagles  though  were 
shown  from  the  Wheatley  Kennels  of  Long 
Island.  Only  three  Kennels  of  Foxhounds 
were  shown,  the  Foxcatcher  Kennels  of 
Virginia  taking  the  honors.  The  others 
were  the  Iollas  Watson  of  Va;  and  the  Essex 
of  N.I.  \V.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Ottawa,  was 
the  only  individual  exhibition,  winning  3 
puppy;  4th  limit  and  open  and  2nd  un- 


entered with  a  dog  puppy  by  his  Prompter 
and  Lizzie. 

Sporting  Spaniels  at  New  York  Show 
are  always  good,  as  the  bulk  of  the  large 
kennels  are  always  well  represented,  and 
it  is  notable  that  the  breed  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  very  strong  kennels.  How- 
ever, a  damper  over  the  usual  good  spirits 
of  the  Cocker  fanciers  was  thrown  by  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Bloodgood's  death, 
for  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  Cocker 
fanciers  for  years,  and  was  as  keen  a  student 
of  the  breed  as  it  is  possible  t©  find. 

Cockers  bred  by  Lance  Farewell,  Fred 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Kittermaster  of  Toronto, 
but  now  owned  in  the  U.S.  were  noticed 
on  the  benches. 

W.  J.  Payne  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  the 
Cassilis  Kennels  of  Mass.,  carried  off  premium 
honors  in  cockers  W.  H.  Moun,  of  Toronto, 
who  had  a  good  one  here  last  year  entered 
one  this  year  but  unfortunally  did  not  show. 
Lewis  (of  Pa.,)  Beautiful  Ben  shown  at 
Canadian  Shows  last  fall,  got  2nd  limit 
but  nothing  in  open.  Lord  Bertie,  the  English 
field  Spaniel  , imported  by  Jos.  Perkins  of 
Toronto,  was  1st,    8  winners  in  that  breed. 

Pointers  seem  to  have  been  the  center 
of  interest  for  the  gun-dog  mei,  and  one 
of  the  placings  of  the  Western  judge  occa- 
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signed  considerable  comment.  Mary  Mont- 
rose, who  had  done  so  well  on  previous 
occasions,  was  not  in  the  running  here,  and 
stayed  unplaced.  English  Setters  were  strong 
in  entries  and  were  a  fairly  uniform  lot, 
as  also  were  Irish  Setters,  which  did  not 
draw  so  well  it  seemed. 

Howards  Tyrone  Brian  Boru  of  Montreal, 
won  3rd  in  Irish  Setters  novice,  while  Mrs. 
Sturdcr  of  Toronto  took  1st  novice  and 
limit  with  her  puppy  bitch  Glencho  Airnie 
O'Callaghan.  \ 

E.  Beauchamp  of  Montreal  had  his  good 
Pointer  Perdreau  entered  but  did  not  show. 
This  is  the  dog  that  gave  B.  Lewis'  pointer 
such  a  hard  run  at  Ottawa  last  fall. 

Canadian  Airedales  were  not  so  well 
represented  at  this  show,  probably  the 
splendid  winnings  of  Morning  Commander 
and  S.  B.  Banker  at  the  recent  N.Y.  spec- 
ialty, show  satisfying  Canadian  breeders 
for  the  present.  However,  a  7  month's  one, 
untrimmed,  took  4th  puppies,  bred  by  the 
Canuck  Kennels  and  sold  to  N.Y.  the  end 
of  December.  Other  Canadian  owned  Aire- 
dales were  imported  ones,  McKenzies  Narrow- 
dale  Nimrod  taking  3rd  Junior;  same  owners 
Crowthers  Counters  3rd  limit  and  4th 
open  Buin's  Rosecraft  Norah  4th  Am.  bred. 

Last  year  saw  ch.  Abbey  King  Wobbler 
1st  ch.  Ryburn  Swell  2nd;  Normonton 
Tipit  3rd  and  ch.  Polom  Makim  4th  this 
year  saw  Tipit  1st;  Kiny  Wobbler  2nd; 
Seelong  Codet  3rd  and  the  others  not  placed. 

Other  Canadians  showing  were,  in  wire 
fox  terriers,  Geo  Bailey  of  Ottawa;  Sam 
Bamford,  Toronto;  W.  H.  Shortt,  London 
and  Alf.  Topins  and  F.  C.  Stewart  of  Mont- 
real. In  Dalmatian's,  Constantineau's  (Mon- 
treal), Prince  of  Forden  took  3rd  limit. 
Thos  Buck  of  Rochester  formerly  of  Ontario, 
had  a  couple  of  winning  pups  and  with 
his  good  bitch  Rocksiticus  Riva  took  2nd 
limit  on  Buck  exhibits  at  Toronto  shows. 
John  E.  Kents  ch.  Master  Butcher  was 
the  best  greyhound  dog  in  the  show,  while 
John  Kingon  also  of  Toronto  took  3rd  limit 
with  a  white  Highland  terrier. 

In  Bostons  Levacks  Little  Mis  Mac. 
(Toronto)  took  3rd  novice  and  Auburn 
Burley  of  Montreal  V.H.C.;  Mrs.  Mathins 
sent  her  Russian  wolfhound  ch.  C.  Elka. 
Jos.  Reid  of  Montreal  took  4th  limit  and 
open  collie  bitches  and  2nd  in  puppy  and 
novice  dogs.  Swires  Smoothes  of  Toronto 
won  everything  in  their  classes  as  usual. 

Miss  Smith  of  E.  Toronto  took  two  2nd  and 
a  3rd  with  a  toy  poodle.  R.  S.  Wilson  of 
Oakville    showed    a    Bulldog.    Mr.  Ward, 


Toronto  and  Wylie  of  Vineland,  Pomer- 
anians, the  later  getting  a  3rd;  C.  Van 
Camp  of  Montreal  won  well  with  Brussels 
Griffons. 

Canadians  were  inconvenienced  in  getting 
their  dogs  to  the  show  owing  to  the  tie-ups 
on  the  railways,  so  did  not  make  as  good 
a  showing  as  in  other  years  but  the  great 
win  of  Haymarket  Faultless,  the  Ottawa 
Bull  Terrier  was  enough  in  itself. 

Following  are  full  particulars  of  this 
great  event. 

BULLTERRIER  THE  BEST  DOG. 

The  fourth   day  of    the  Westminster 
Kennel    Club    event   found   every  fancier 
keenly  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
most  important  win   of  the  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  special  for  the  best 
dog  in  the  show  at  New  York  is  the  greatest 
and  most  sought  after  win  in  America,  and 
under  prevailing  conditions  at  the  present 
time  with  dog  shows  forbidden  in  England, 
it  is  probably  the  most  important  special 
that  any  dog  can  win  in  the  world.  Year 
in   and  year  out,  the  interest  of  every  one 
has  centered  in  that  particular  win,  and 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  judging  of  the 
regular  classes  that  greatest  of  New  York 
Show    pastimes    starts — picking    the  best 
dog   in   the   show.    Indeed,    even   on  the 
first  day  of  the  show,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  find  fanciers  who  were  already  engrossed 
in  the  subject,  and  who  carefully  watched 
the  success  of  their  favorites  in  the  breed 
competition.    Much  interest  was  manifested 
too,  as  to  whether  a  Wire  Haired  Fox  terrier 
would  again  carry  off  the  trophy,  for  in 
the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  consider  that  the  Wires  had  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  special.    Several  years  in  suc- 
cession  the  Wires  have  swept   all  before 
them  and  have  cornered  the  honors  of  the 
dog    world.    Then,    too,    those    who  had 
indulged  in  the  pastime  of  picking  the  win- 
ner long  before  the  show,  after  the  premium 
list  had  been  issued  had  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  "dope"  it  all  out  again,  to 
borrow  a  racing  expression.    Had  Messrs. 
Holgate  and  Nichols,  (The  English  judges) 
filled  their  engagements,  the  awards  would 
have  been  different,  say  those  who  had 
been  bus}'  picking  the  winner.    The  "dop— 
sters"  (another  racing  expression  quite  appro- 
priate in  this  case)  had  figured  that  the 
Wires  would  again  have  it,  as  Holgate  is 
pre-eminently  a  Wire  expert  and  the  calling 
in  of  George  Thomas  would  have  thrown 
the  weight  on  the  Wires.    So  figured  the 
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,'dopesters."  With  the  substitution  of 
Messrs.  C.  G.  Hopton  and  V.  P.  Breese  as 
the  judges  for  the  Unclassified  Specials, 
those  whose  premier  interest,  once  their 
dogs  have  been  judged,  centers  on  the  special 
for  the  best  dog,  started  on  a  new  tangent 
in  order  to  find  a  favorite  for  the  win. 
Messrs.  Hopton  and  Breese  had  only  once 
before  judged  Unclassified  Specials  together, 
if  the  writer  recalls  rightly. 

PICKING  THE  FAVORITES 

With  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
the  fanciers  and  even  the  very  visitors 
seemed  to  find  nothing  about  but  the  favor- 
ites in  the  running  for  the  special  for  the 
best  dog  in  the  show.  Yes,  we  forgot  an- 
other topic  of  conversation — the  judging 
in  general,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  that  there  had  been 
a  number  of  upsets  and  a  lot  of  really  sen- 
sational judging.  On  the  whole,  barring 
the  case  of  one  breed,  and  the  placings  in 
one  or  two  others,  the  judging  seems  to 
have  been  up  to  the  general  run. 

Dogs  like  the  Irish  Terrier  Bitch,  Parkton 
My  Lady,  who  had  proved  a  strong  winner 
in  her  breed,  found  fanciers  who  discussed 
her  chances  in  the  running.  Conejo  Wy- 
collar  Boy,  after  he  had  shown  himself 
easily  the  best  over  the  rest  of  his  field, 
was  hailed  as  the  mainstay  of  the  Wires 
by  those  who  always  respect  the  right  of 
that  breed  to  compete  for  the  special.  Dogs 
that  had  topped  their  breeds  were  all  care- 
fully gone  over  in  an  effort  to  find  the  best 
dog. 

THE  STAGE  SET 

The  judging  of  the  Unclassified  Specials 
was  set  for  three  o'clock,  and  the  approach 
of  the  fated  hour  found  an  immense  crowd 
lined  fully  ten  deep  round  the  immense 
ring,  while  the  entire  range  of  the  galleries 
on  both  sides  were  also  crowded,  as  was 
nearly  every  vantage  point  that  could  com- 
mand even  a  half  respectable  view  of  the 
ring. 

Many  minor  specials  were  disposed  of 
first,  and  this  only  served  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite of  the  crowd  for  what  was  yet  to 
come.  The  special  for  the  largest  entry, 
in  which  the  Saint  Bernards  of  Col.  Ruppert, 
the  Russian  Wolfhounds  of  M.  M.  Palmer, 
and  the  Pomeranians  of  Mrs.  Lakeland 
competed,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Rainey's 
entry  of  Wires.  Mrs.  Rainey  also  won 
the  team  and  brace  specials.  During  the 
interval,  New  York  Show  became  a  two- 
ring   affair   for   the   performing  Foxterrier 


and  the  Russian  Wolfhounds  gave  another 
demonstration,  in  one  ring,  while  Messrs. 
Breese  and  Hopton  were  busy  deciding 
some  of  the  minor  unclassified  specials. 
This  only  served  to  bring  still  more  people 
round  the  rings,  and  the  visitors,  who  had 
been  flocking  in  all  afternoon,  forgot  about 
the  show  and  clustered  round  the  two  rings. 

)     THE  BEST  AMERICAN  BRED 

The  James  Mortimer  Memorial '  Trophy 
for  the  Best  American  Bred  brought  in  a 
host  of  winners,  and  the  public  thronged 
the  Garden,  at  first  thought  that  at  last 
the  fated  hour  had  come.  Here  a  really 
popular  and  well-earned  win,  and  a  win 
that  gave  credit  to  the  judging  ability  of 
the  two  officiating,  was  that  of  Francis 
G.  Lloyd's  great  little  American  bred  Scot- 
tish Terrier,  Champion  Walescott  Maister 
Wullie.  The  cheers  re-echoed  throughout 
the  Garden,  for  even  the  initiated  in  dog 
lore  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  Diehard, 
who  snarled  at  his  competitors  and  looked 
capable  of  licking  the  whole  ring  in  a  fair 
fight. 

THE  FATED  HOUR 

At  last  came  the  procession  of  notables 
of  the  canine  world.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  that  procession — a  sight  to; 
delight  the  eyes  of  every  doglover,  and  the 
applause  that  greeted  the  procession  was 
formidable.  When  Messrs.  Breese  and  Hop- 
ton  finally  started  to  eliminate  the  also-rans, 
one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  center 
of  the  ring,  so  great  was  the  silence  that 
fell  over  the  Garden. 

There  was  an  exceptionally  good  New- 
foundland, and  starting  with  the  big  dogs, 
as  the  judge  did,  the  Saint  and  the  New- 
foundland were  the  first  to  go.  Then 
came  the  gun  dogs,  and  they  were  speedily 
disposed  of,  as  was  the  Russian  Wolfhound, 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  until  the  judges 
started  to  eliminate  the  dogs  that  the  "dope- 
sters"  had  figured  would  be  in  the  final 
running. 

Those  who  had  "doped  out"  the  chances 
of  each  notable  in  the  show  were  not  far 
wrong,  for  when  the  final  line-up  at  the 
barrier  was  called,  they  were  all  at  the  post. 

There  remained  in  the  ring,  the  Airedale 
Normanton  Tipit;  the  Wire  Conejo  Wycol- 
lar  Boy,  the  Greyhound  Landsdowne  Sun- 
flower, the  Bullterrier  Haymarket  Faultless 
and  the  Pekingese  Phantom  of  Ashcroft. 

THE  BULLTERRIER  LOOMS  UP 

The  Bullterrier  Haymarket  Faultless  did 
not  attract  any  attention  until  the  second 
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day,  when  he  was  listed  among  those  in 
the  running.  He  readily  attrac  ted  wide  at- 
tention only  after  he  had  won  the  variety 
Terrier  class  where  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
defeating  among  others,  the  winning  wire 
dog.  This  greatly  raised  his  chances  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  and  the  Terrier  men 
flocked  to  see  him,  hoping  that  he  would  be 
able  to  carry  off  the  victory  for  the  Ter- 
riers. 

W  hen  Haymarket  Faultless  was  shown  at 
the  Bronx  County  Show,  last  October,  on 
his  second  appearance  in  the  States,  Field 
and  Fancy's  review  had  stated  that  he  was  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  his  breed,  and  should 
have  been  the  best  dog  of  the  show  on  that 
occasion.  In  reviewing  the  Sept.  Montreal 
showr  in  Rod  and  Gun  we  drew  special  at- 
tention to  the  sterling  qualities  of  Haymarket 
Faultless  and  predicted  a  great  future  for 
this  clean  cut  dog. 

PEKINGESE  AND  BULLTERRIER 

With  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  con- 
testants, there  finally  remained  only  the 
Pekingese  Phantom  of  Ashcroft,  and  the 
Bullterrier  Haymarket  Faultless.  There  was 
no  question  but  that  these  two  dogs  were 
the  popular  favorites.  Then  started  ap- 
plause such  as  we  have  never  heard  at  a 
dog  show  before.  Whistles  and  horns  were 
blown,  rattlers  were  worked  for  all  they 
were  worth  and  the  cheers  and  cries,  mingled 
with  the  clapping  of  thousands  of  persons 
reached  such  a  proportion  that  even  the  at- 
tendants in  the  far  corner  of  the  Toy  Gal- 
ilery  were  amazed.  Never  before  at  any  dog 
rshow  anywhere  did  such  applause  and  noise 
ibreak  out. 

Pandemonium  reigned  and  the  building 
fairly  shook  with  the  terrific  noise  of  thou- 
sands cheering  and  clapping — it  was  a  new 
experience  for  the  writer,  who  thought  no 
dog  show  could  produce  a  new  sensation. 
Never  in  all  the  years  that  the  oldtimers 
had  attended  the  Garden  did  they  ever  hear 
such  deafening  applause. 

THE  JUDGES  DISAGREE 

For  the  first  time  during  the  judging  to- 
gether of  Messrs.  Breese  and  Hopton  they 
failed  to  agree.  The  decision  rested  between 
the  Pekingese  and  the  Bullterrier.  Over  and 
over  again  went  the  judges  in  their  inspec- 
tion of  the  two  dogs. 

Finally,  George  S.  Thomas,  the  referee,  was 
called  for,  and  it  did  not  take  him  very 
Hong  to  decide  that  the  Bullterrier  should 
receive  the  special  for  the  best  dog  in  the 
show.    The  Pekingese  was  the  runner-up  and 


it  is  the  first  time  that  a  Toy  has  ever  come 
as  close  to  winning  the  special  in  the  history 
of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  shows. 

"Mr.  Hopton  declared  Faultless  was  a 
wonder,  but  he  thought  Phantom  Ash- 
croft conformed  more  truly  to  the  stand- 
ard. "The  terrier  is  the  best  I  have  seen 
in  twenty  years,"  he  said,  both  before  and 
after  Faultless  had  been  declared  king, 
"but  he  is  a  bit  too  full  in  cheek.  I  was 
unable  to  discover  a  single  fault  in  Phantom." 

"Mr.  Breese  said  that  Phantom  was  a 
wonderful  little  dog,  but  that  he  was  not 
nearly  as  good  as  the  terrier,  in  which  he 
was  unable  to  pick  a  flaw. 

"Thomas  declared  that  Faultless  won 
easily.    "I  didn't  have  much  to  decide." 

Thus  did  the  Canadian  dog  win,  and 
once  again  put  our  country  in  the  forefront 
in  the  realm  of  sports.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  Toronto  bred  Boston  terrier 
gave  the  Yankees  the  surprise  of  their  life 
in  beating  their  best  in  this  one  truly  American 
breed.  Canadian  bred  Airedales  also  nave 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  the  best 
puppies  shown  at  leading  U.S.  shows. 

"The  victory  of  Faultless  was  well  earned. 
The  beautiful  little  Pekingese  was  not  the 
only  notable  he  was  compelled  to  defeat, 
for  in  the  dozen  which  faced  the  judges  in 
their  best  condition  were  twro  former  world's 
champions.  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Rainey's  wire- 
haired  fox  terrier,  Champion  Conejo  Wycol- 
lar  Boy,  which  carried  off  premier  honors 
last  year,  and  Tyler  Morse's  champion 
Old  English  sheepdog,  Slumber,  which  was 
monarch  in  1912  and  1913.  Every  dog 
which  went  in  for  the  special  possessed 
sufficient  quality  and  points  to  him  a  worthy 
king. 

"Faultless  topped  them  all  by  a  big  margin. 
He  was  the  best  bull  terrier  yet  seen  in  this 
country.  Men  who  have  studied  the  breed 
for  years,  veteran  fanciers  who  have  attended 
all  the  big  shows  since  the  inception  of  the 
sport  in  America,  declared  him  a  most 
remarkable  dog.  He  showed  perfectly. 
Groomed  his  best,  his  snowy  white  coat 
was  faultless.  That  earned  the  admiration 
of  the  less  expert,  but  it  was  his  magni- 
ficent head,  face,  eyes,  feet,  legs  and  Car- 
riage of  tail  that  appealed  to  the  students 
of  the  breed.  He  did  everything  he  was 
asked  to  do,  and  went  through  his  paces 
with  vim  and  carefulness. 

"Faultless  seemed  to  know  that  it  was 
a  trying  moment  for  his  master,  and  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  gratify  Mr.  Elliott's 
desire  to  win  stellar  honors.    To  behave 
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"Rouse  Up 


the  call  of  Reveille  in  every  Military  District,  Canada's 
latest  contribution   of  sturdy  manhood   awakes  each 
morning  to  a  soldier's  life  and  duties  of  a  new  day.  ■ 

Your  friends  are  there,  your  sons  or  brothers  perhaps,  and 
now  seven  mornings  a  week  these  men  will  rise  at  the  call, 
to  perform  the  first  duty  of  every  soldier  .  .  .  shave. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  why  the  soldiers  appreciate  a  real 
razor — one  that  shaves  clean  with  speed  and  comfort — and 
without  fuss  or  frills. 

Gillette  Safety  Razors 

have  proved  their  metjtle  with  Canada's  previous  contingents. 
In  camp,  barrack  room,  billet  or  trench,  it's  just  the  same — a 
piece  of  soap,  a  little  water,  a  Gillette — and  in  three  minutes 
a  clean,  smooth  skin  that  will  pass  any  officer's  inspection. 

Our  old  army  knows  the  worth  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor — and  wants  thousands  more.  Our  Allies'  army  from 
across  the  line  is  getting  them  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Our  new  army  should  leave  our  shores  with  shaving  equip- 
ment to  match  their  other  accoutrements.  If  your  brother, 
son  or  friend  in  the  new  army  doesn't  get  a  Gillette,  see  to  it 
yourself  that  he  is  supplied ! 

Your  friend  of  the  new  army  needs  the  comforts  you 
gave  your  friends  of  the  old.  Make  his  shaving  easy  under 
all  conditions — give  him  a  Gillette. 
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faultlessly  in  the  show  ring  is  not  exceptional. 
Most  dogs  do,  but  for  a  high-spirited  bull- 
terrier  to  remain  undiseoncertcd  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  demonstration  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed Saturday  was  considered  extraor- 
dinary. With  the  thousands  lined  up  a 
score  deep  around  the  ring  cheering  their 
mightiest  and  other  thousands  in  the  bal- 
conies sending  back  the  echo  to  the  ring, 
Faultless  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  Jthe  left  and  posed  with  the  self-posses- 
sion of  a  mannekin  showing  off  an  expensive 
gown  at  a  Fifth  Avenue  modiste's. 

"Faultless  is  only  a  young  dog,  being 
the  seventeen-months-old  son  of  two  famous 
champions,  Noross  Patrician  and  Glenmere 
Channel  Queen.  He  made  his  appearance 
in  the  U.S.  last  June  at  Mineola,  where 
as  a  puppy  with  his  ears  still  uncut  he  was 


put  over  all  of  his  breed,  including  the  old 
champion,  All-Fire-Alive.  Early  this  Win- 
ter he  came  down  to  the  Bronx  to  show  and 
again  carried  off  stellar  honors. 

If  the  above  noted  wire  fox  terriers  are 
rated  at  a  value  of  one  to  two  thousand 
dollars  and  the  Pekingese  at  two  to  three 
thousand,  what  is  Hay  market  Faultless 
worth;  but  Mr.  Elliott  does  not  breed  dogs 
for  their  monetary  value,  he  is  a  quiet 
and  true  gentleman  without  any  bombust, 
breeding  dogs  for  the  sake  of  having  a  good 
dog.  Wre  will  wager  that  this  premier  win 
was  rather  unexpected  by  Humphrey. 

Mr  Elliott  has  been  given  the  honor  of 
judging  Bullterriers  at  "The  Ladies  Charity 
Show  Club."  held  in  the  71st  Reg.  Armory 
N.Y.  April  20th. 


THE  ALL-AMERICA  TRIALS 


The  All-America  Field  Club  ushered  in 
the  second  half  of  the  field  trial  season 
at  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  during  the  week 
of  December  31.  The  trials  were  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  Monday  of  tnat  week, 
but  owing  to  the  extremely  cold  weather 
and  the  snow,  several  days  were  spent  in 
idleness,  although  Wednesday,  the  second 
day  of  January  of  the  new  year,  found 
the  little  band  of  faithful  followers  on  their 
horse?  ready  to  begin  the  great  classic  of 
the  amateurs  in  field  trials — the  All-America 
amateur  championship,  in  which  the  winner 
is  crowned  the  national  amateur  champion 
for  the  year  and  wins,  in  addition  to  a  purse, 
a  handsome  cup  which  goes  outright  to  the 
owner  of  the  successful  dog. 

It  was  quite  cold  when  the  trials  began, 
and  perhaps  few  days  were  ever  spent  at 
field  trials  under  more  disagreeable  con- 
ditions, but  after  the  first  day  the  weather 
moderated,  and  the  trials  closed  under 
the  most  pleasant  circumstances.  Never 
were  the  grounds  around  historic  old  Grand 
Junction  in  better  condition,  never  were 
birds  more  plentiful,  and  seldom  were  trials 
better  judged.  In  all  instances  the  right 
dogs  were  selected  for  the  places,  and  those 
who  ere  in  attendance  went  away  satisfied 
that  the  best  dogs  won. 

The  winner  of  the  title  of  amateur  champion 
this  year  was  the  little  black  and  white  setter 
dog,  White  Sox,  owned  by  John  S.  Speer, 
of  St.   Mary's,   Pennsylvania,   handled  by 


young  Luther  Hadley,  an  enthusiastic  am- 
ateur, who  made  his  first  appearance  in 
field  trials  at  this  meeting. 

White  Sox  is  not  unknown  to  the  field 
trial  public,  although  this  is  the  lirst  time 
he  ever  won  a  place.  As  a  puppy,  a  year 
ago,  he  was  an  extremely  wide  and  fast 
dog,  bold  and  independent,  to  a  fault,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  dogs  to  handle 
that  came  out  in  the  derbys  of  the  season 
of  1917.  Everybody  acknowledged  him  to 
be  a  dog  of  m(  re  than  usual  quality,  but 
they  realized,  also,  that  unless  he  could 
be  brought  down  to  handling,  he  could  never 
be  placed  in  a  field  trial.  He  was  staited 
in  several  trials,  but  his  self-hunting  pro- 
clivities always  kept  him  out  of  the  money. 
Several  handlers  tried  him  out;  but  it  was 
always  the  same  story.  About  a  year 
ago,  J.  M.  Avent,  of  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn., 
took  charge  of  the  dog.  He  started  him 
in  the  derby  of  the  Southwestern  trials 
but  White  Sox  would  not  handle,  and  nat- 
urally did  not  even  get  into  the  second 
series.  After  those  trials,  nothing  was  se^n 
of  him  on  the  circuit  until  the  Southwestern 
trials  were  run  at  Vinita,  Okla.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917.  The  dog  handled  this  time, 
but  he  had  lost  all  of  his  snap  and  dash 
and  ran  a  listless  heat.  As  a  consequence, 
he  failed  in  the  other  direction.  However, 
the  dog  was  in  his  transition  -period:  he 
was  at  a  stage  where  he  was  "neither  flesh 
nor  fowl,"  which  generally  occurs  in  a  pros- 
pect when  he  realizes  that  his  handler  is 
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Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 
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Facts  About 
Camp  Milk 

/~\NE  of  the  problems  of  Camp  cook-  % 
ing    is  to  maintain    a  supply  of  * 


ing 

fresh  milk.  Usually  the  camp  is  too  far 
removed  from  farms  to  get  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  liquid  milk.  The  camper  must 
resort  to  the  use  of  concentrated  forms 
of  milk. 

Klim  solves  this  problem.  It  is  the 
lightest,  bulks  smallest,  and  is  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  milk.  It  is  in  pow- 
der form. 

The  Solids — and  nothing  else — of  pas- 
teurized separated  milk.  A  pound  dis- 
solved in  water  makes  four  quarts  of 
liquid,  which  has  the  natural  taste  of 
fresh  liquid  milk.  Klim  can  be  used  as 
needed — mix  a  half  pint,  a  quart,  or 
whatever  you  need.  Keep  the  tin  cov- 
ered and  the  Klim  will  remain  sweet  and 
fresh  indefinitely. 

Order  from  your  grocer 

CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS, 
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"Telarana  Nova" 

No  Knots  -  No  Splices  f 
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Invisible. 


504  Pounds 
of  Salmon 
with  a  No.  1 
Joe  Welsh 
Leader 


This  was  one  month's  fishing  in  Newfound- 
land and  at  the  end  of  this  rigid  test — the 
gut  showed  no  signs  of  wear  whatever. 

— "Some  leader,"  yes— the  Telarana  Nova, 
made  in  Scotland,  in  five  strengths,  and 
lengths  up  to  9  ftet.  No  knots,  no  splices, 
invisible  in  the  water.  Worth  20  times 
its  cost  to  anglers. 

— Send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  a  3-ft 
sample,  50  cents  for  6  feet,  75  cents  for  9  ft. 

—When  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write 


JOE  WELSH 

Pasadena,  California. 

Exclusive  Agent  U.S.  and 
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his  master.  For  a  time  he  loses  confidence 
but  gradually  he  comes  back  to  his  original 
form,  he  begins  to  handle  game,  and  as  time 
goes  on  proves  to  be  a  real  class  dog;  but 
all  this  takes  time  and  intelligent  handling. 
White  Sox  is  not  yet  entirely  finished,  but 
in    this   amateur  championship   he  proved 


show  quite  as  much  range  or  speed  as  White 
Sox,  nor  was  he  as  intense  on  game, 
but  he  was  the  logical  winner  of  second. 

The  third  dog,  Eldorado,  is  a  large  white, 
black  and  tan  setter,  owned  by  Fred  Ham- 
ilton,  of  Omaha,  Neb.  His  owner  could 
not  be  present  to  handle  him  in  this  stake, 


"CANDY  KID" 


that  he  is  coming  fast.  Another  season 
will  do  wonders  for  him,  and  it  would  be 
no  surprise  to  see  him  in  the  first  flight 
of  all-age  dogs.  In  his  first  heat  of  thirty 
minutes,  White  Sox  did  not  make  a  clean 
bevy  find,  but  he  handled  two  singles  sty- 
lishly and  intensely.  In  the  second  series 
where  all  dogs,  in  order  to  be  placed,  must 
run  two  hour  heats,  White  Sox  found  four 
bevies  and  several  singles.  He  did  not 
go  at,  wide  or  as  fast  as  he  did  in  the  days 
that  he  failed  to  handle,  but  he  displayed 
excellent  stamina  and  finished  his  two  hours 
going  strong. 

The  second  dog  in  the  stake  was  Comet's 
Spot,  a  pointer  owned  and  handled  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Bromley,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  This 
dog  would  make  a  splendid  shooting  com- 
panion for  anyone  but  he  lacks  in  range 
and  speed.  However,  he  has  a  nose  and 
proved  it  by  finding  three  bevies  in  his 
two  hour  heat.  Dr.  Bromley  came  down 
to  this  part  of  the  country  for  his  annual 
hunt,  and  was  induced  to  start  his  dog, 
for  this  is  a  stake  stric  tljrf  or  the  amateur, 
and  the  man  who  has  a  pointer  or  setter 
that  can  go  and  handle  birds,  has  as  much 
chance  to  win  as  the  man  who  has  had  years 
of  field  trial  experience,  for  in  this  stake, 
in  order  to  win,  the  dog  must  do  everything 
that  one  would  expect  if  he  were  out  for 
a  day's  shooting.    Comet's  Spot  did  not 


and  young  Hadley  blew  the  whistle  over 
nim  and  thus  secured  two  out  of  the  four 
in  the  stake.  Eldorado  lacks  in  style,  for 
his  attitude  on  point  is  usually  low-headed 
and  low-tailed,  but  he  finds  birds  and  handles 
them  very  nicely. 

Fourth  place  was  divided  between  the 
pointer,  Jack  Spot,  owned  by  W.  S.  Cannon, 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Lady  Eloise,  owned 
by  Homer  K.  Jones,  of  Memphis.  Like 
Dr.  Bromley,  Mr.  Jones  was  over  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Junction  for  his  shooting, 
and  he  also  entered  his  setter  bitch  as  an 
afterthought.  He  ran  her  on  Wednesday, 
won  divided  fourth,  and  the  next  day  went 
out  and  killed  the  limit  over  her — and  this 
was  the  first  field  trial  Mr.  Jones  ever  saw. 

The  derby  was  open  to  the  professionals 
and  brought  forth  interesting  competition, 
even  though  the  number  of  stsrters  was 
small.  The  winner  of  the  stake  was  tne 
pointer  bitch,  Comanche  Girl,  owned  by 
R.  H.  Luther,  of  Adele,  Iowa,  handled  by 
E.  D.  Garr.  Comanche  Girl  has  started 
in  several  stakes  this  season,  but  here  she 
showed  better  form  than  at  any  time.  Al- 
ways fast  as  a  whippet,  she  has  learned  how 
to  apply  her  speed  and  range  to  the  best 
advantage  by  hunting  the  birdy  places. 
In  the  first  heat  she  did  good  work  on  single 
birds,  while  in  the  second  she  divided  a  bevy 
with    her    brace-mate,    Albert  Kingstone, 
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Fishing  Accessories  Delight  The  Sportsman 

Copied  from  the   "Toronto  World"  March  11th,  1918 


The  excellence  of  the  fishing  products 
manufactured  by  Allcock,  Laight  &  West- 
wood  Co.,  Limited,  have  won  for  this  firm 
a  world  wide  reputation.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  their  rods,  reels,  art- 
ificial bait,  spoons,  and  accessories  are  un- 
iversally accorded  as  the  finest  obtainable. 

Benjamin  Westwood,  himself  an  enthus- 
iastic fisherman,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  progress  of  this  outstanding  Canadian 
industry,  and  the  plant  at  78  Bay  street, 
Toronto,  has  been  equipped  to  manufacture 
the  most  complete  range  on  the  continent. 

Their  showrooms  have  recently  been 
enlarged  and  remodeled  to  adequately  dis- 
play to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  all 
the  delights  of  the  fisherman.  Artistically 
arranged  show  cases  and  pole  racks  place 
on  view  the  beautiful  Westwood's  patent 
silk  bound  rods  in  various  colors  with  other 
numerous  styles  of  fishing  lines.  Gut  casts, 
hooks,  spoons,  flies,  artificial  bait,  etc., 
the  range  of  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  on  the  continent.  Such  a  display 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  "disciples  of  Isaak 
Walton,"  particularly,  when  they  know 
that  beauty  is  backed  up  by  the  very  best 
workmanship.    Allcock,   Laight  and  West- 


wood's  fishing  equipment  is  designed  and 
made  to  give  efficiency,  long-wearing  qual- 
ities and  satisfaction  to  the  connoisseur. 
The  wants  of  the  most  fastidious  are  realized, 
while  the  prices  are  within  reach  of  most 
modest  fisherman's  pocketbook. 

In  the  windows  are  to  be  seen  the  trophies 
of  conquests  effected  in  various  waters  of 
the  Dominion.  Beautifully  mounted  'longe 
ranging  in  weights  from  36  to  42  lbs.,  big 
bass  and  a  rainbow  trout,  weighing  19^ 
lbs.,  are  tangible  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the 
sportsmen,  assisted  by  the  science  and  know- 
ledge embodied  in  the  tackle  supplied  by 
the  Allcock,  Laight  and  Westwood  Co., 
Limited. 

The  call  of  the  season  will  soon  be  heard 
and  the  fishermen  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  do  well  to  inspect  their  kits 
and  add  necessary  supplies  from  the  choice 
available  at  this  old-established  house.  Par- 
ticular mention  should  be  made  of  the  perfect- 
ed Westwood  patent  unbreakable  silk,  bound 
split  cane  and  silk  bound  steel  rods  originated 
and  solely  manufactured  by  Allcock,  Laight 
and  Westwood  Co.,  for  over  thirty  years 
the  manufacturers  of  unequaled  fishing 
rods,  etc.,  in  Canada. 


The  Pleasure 
Of  a  Perfect 

Canoe        v  ________ 

is  appreciated  by  all  who  love  the  delightful  recreation  and  ^ 
sport  of  canoeing.   The  craft  should  be  light,  strong,  com- 
fortable, and  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  glides 
over  the  water  with  ease,  speed  and  smoothness. 

Chestnut  Canoes 

embody  all  of  these  desirable  features.  They  are  easy  to 
paddle  and  manage.  They  are  built  of  the  very  best  cedar 
that  grows  and  over  all  is  the  famous  Chestnut  canvas 
covering — filled  with  our  secret  composition  that  defies 
wear,  heat,  cold  and  water. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET— "The  Chestnut  Canoe  is  the  Craft  for  You". 
Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet  showing  all  styles  and  sizes. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B. 
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and  also  found  several  singles.  Albert 
Kingstone  was  placed  second  on  his  good 
groundwork  and  his  division  of  the  bevy 
with  Comanche  Girl.  This  dog  is  owned 
by  A.  B.  Potter,  of  McAllister,  Okla.,  and 
won  second  in  the  Southwestern  Derby 
at  Vinita,  Okla.,  in  December.  He  handled 
much  better  here,  however,  and  from  present 
indications  gives  one  the  impression  that 
he  will  round  to  as  an  all-age  dog  of  good 
quality. 

One  of  the  unique  occurrences  in  this 
stake  was  the  winning  of  an  Irish  setter. 
It  has  been  years  since  this  breed  has  won 
in  open  trials,  and  to  see  one  in  this  open 
derby  was  somewhat  of  an'  innovation. 
The  dog  was  Donegal's  Alizon,  owned 
by  that  enthusiastic  breeder  of  Irish  setters, 
Otto  Pohl,  of  Fremont,  Neb.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Irish  setter  more  than  held  his 
own  in  field  trials,  but  that  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  such  dogs  as  Joe,  Jr.,  Elcho, 
Jr.,  and  others  were  competing  against 
the  English  setters  and  pointers  and  always 
won  their  share  of  the  money.  Many 
a  time  Joe,  Jr.,  and  Elcho,  Jr.,  ran  over 
the  historic  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
Junction,  and  old  field  trial  followers  still 
recall  the  famous  heat  between,  Joe.  Jr,, 
and  Gladstone  away  b4ick  in  1879,  when 
the  Irish  setter  won  the  decision  over  Glad- 
stone in  a  three  day  endurance  stake.  Grad- 
ually field  trial  followers  lost  interest  in 
the  Irish  setter  until  of  late  years  one  saw 
very  few  of  them  in  field  trials.  Otto 
Pohl  has  long  been  ambitious  to  produce 
an  Irish  setter  good  enough  to  compete 
with  the  other  two  breeds  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  this  end  has  been  breeding 
Irish  setter  lield  dogs  until  the  culmination 
came  in  Donegal's  Alizon.  She  was  easily 
the  third  dog  in  the  stake,  and  in  a  mixed 
stake  of  English  setters  and  pointers.  Don- 
egal's Alizon  runs  more  like  an  English 
setter  than  anything  that  ha,s  been  seen 
in  the  Orish  breed  of  late.  She  is  wide, 
fast  and  very  stylish,  carrying  a  high  head  and 
a  merry  tail.  With  this  bitch  as  a  nucleus, 
Mr.  Pohl  has  a  good  start  to  produce  a 
race  of  Irish  setter  field  trial  winners,  and 
we  understand  it  is  his  intention  to  con- 
tinue breeding  along  the  lines  that  he  has 
begun.  Who  knows,  but  in  a  few  years 
we  may  see  as  many  Irish  setters  competing 
in  field  trials  as  we  do  pointers  and  English 
setters  at  the  present  time? 

The  all-age  subscription  stake  brought 
out  a  field  of  twelve  starters,  and  it  was 
in  this  event  that  the  best  bird  work  was 


seen.  This  stake  was  run  on  Friday,  the 
best  day  of  the  week.  It  was  a  bright  day 
and  the  birds  were  out  in  tbe  open,  evenly 
distributed  all  over  the  course.  Candy 
Kid,  the  good  Oklahoma  setter  owned  by 
C.  E.  Duffield,  of  Tulsa,  handled  by  C. 
H.  Harris,  of  Lamar,  Mississippi,  easily 
carried  away  the  honors,  standing  far  and 
away  above  the  field.  He  found  tnree 
bevies  and  one  single  without  the  least 
sign  of  an  error,  and  ran  his  heat  fast  and 
wide. 

Lady  Mohawk  Whitestone,  second,  also 
ran  better  than  she  has  been  doing  so  far 
this  season.  In  her  second  heat  she  did 
not  find  birds,  but  in  the  first  made  a  stylish 
bevy  point.  Lady  Mohawk  Whitestone 
is  owned  by  Benjamin  Weil,  of  Alexandria, 
La.,  and  was  handled  by  J.  M.  Avent, 
of  Hickory  "Valley,  Tenn. 

Old  Joe's  Vick,  a  setter  by  Babblebrook 
Joe,  owned  and  handled  by  E.  D.  Garr, 
of  La  Grange,  Ky.,  was  the  third  place 
winner.  Vick  ran  two  nice  heats,  for  she 
has  a  world  of  stamina  and  is  as  fast  as  a 
ghost.  She  found  a  bevy  in  the  first  heat 
and  several  singles  in  the  second.  Then, 
just  before  being  ordered  up  she  showed 
signs  of  game,  and  began  feathering  in 
a  little  pine  thicket.  The  wind  seemed 
to  be  coming  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
she  did  not  quite  make  out  the  scent,  fin- 
ally leaving  the  place  without  bringing 
results.  After  she  moved  away  the  horse- 
men riding  behind  rode  into  the  bevy  and 
put  the  birds  up.  Had  she  located  this  bevy 
she  would  have  nosed  Lady  Mohawrk  White- 
stone out  of  second  place. — Dogdom. 


HAIG  BEAGLE  KENNEL 
WINNINGS 

The  following  are  winnings  of  the  Haig 
Beagle  Kennels  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  sent 
us  by  a  reader  of  the  Kennel  Department. 

First  and  Silver  Cup  All  Age  13  inch 

15  starters. 

Third  All  Age  15  inch  13  starters. 
At    the    Northern    Hare    Beagle  Club 
North  Creek, 

N.Y. 

Reserve  All  Age  15  inch 
Western  Beagle  Club, 

Bass  Lake  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
Second  All  Age  15  inch  Canadian, 
Field  Trials 
Third  Derby  15  inch,  Canadian 

Field  Trials. 
Every    dog    entered    was    placed.  The 
little  dam  that  won  the  silver  cup  and  first  . 
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AT  LAST! 

THE   BIG  SURPRISE 

MADE  IN  CANADA 
The  Most  Famous  Marine  Engine  Ever  Produced 

NORTH  LIGHT 

THE  LIGHEST,  MOST  POWERFUL 
AND  COMPACT  4-CYCLE  ENGINE 

Placed  on  the  market  the  World  has  ever  known 

Investigate  this  Wonderful  Motor  before  deciding  on  any  other 


lcyl.,     2h.p.,  2^x3    in.  Weight  401hs.  Price   $100.00 

lcyl.,     4h.p.,  3%  x  4}4  in.  Weight  60  lbs.  Price   125.00 

2cyl.,     8h.p.,  3%  x  4J^  in.  Weight  85  lbs.  Price   175.00 

4cyl.,  12h.p.,  3     x5    in.  Weight  110  lbs.  Price   250.00 

4cyl.,  24h.p.,  4    x5M*n.  Weight  150  lbs.  Price   300.00 

4cyl.,  40h.p.,  5    x6    in.  Weight  275  lbs.  Price  ...   425.00 

4  cyl,  same  outfit  as  6  cyl.  Weight  425  lbs.  Price   625.00 

6cyl.,  40h.p.,  3Mx5^in.  Weight  600  lbs.  Price   1,200.00 

6  cyl.,  70h.p.,  5M  x  7    in.  Weight  750  lbs.  Price   1,350.00 

6  cyl.,  100h.p.,7    x9     in.  Weight  900  lbs.  Price   1,500.00 

8  cyl.,  50h.p.,  3^x5^  in.  Weight  800  lbs.  Price   1,500.00 

12cyL,  75  h.p.,  3^x5^  in.  Weight  1000  lbs.  Price   2,000.00 


All  high-speed  motors  are  under-rated  and  prices  include  motor,  com- 
pletely equipped,  ready  for  running.  High  tension  magneto,  spark  plugs, 
carburetor,  muffler,  and  all  controls.  Muffler  with  a  cut-out  from  4  cy- 
linder up.  6  cyl.  up  includes,  besides  the  above,  electric  self-starter, 
battery  and  generator. 

Standard  reverse  gear,  shaft  and  propeller  extra. 

Attention!— Take  Notice! 

Special  discount  with  cash  orders  received  during  the  month  of  April. 

Write  to-day  for  further  information.    Do  it  Now. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  after  May  1st,  as  cost  on  raw 
material  is  advancing  daily.    Order  to-day-save  money  and  avoid  the  rush. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of  medium  and  heavy  duty  motors,  and 
make  any  size  horsepower  to  order. 

NORTH -LIGHT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Exhibit— Methodist  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  this  four  cycle  marine  engine,  the  finest 
specimen  of  marine  engineering  of  the  age,  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  or 
money  refunded  with  5  per  cent,  bonus. 
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at  North  Creek  is  also  the  mother  of  Champ- 
ion Boodview  Stormer  and  a  consistent 
bench  winner  herself. 

The  First  Annual  Patriotic  Sportsman's 
Show  of  Eastern  Canada  will  be  held  in  the 
Large  Montreal  Auditorium  from  Saturday 
May  4th  to  Saturday  May  11th  inclusive 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Montreal  Bicycle 
and  Motor  Cycle  Dealers  Association. 

A  very  large  exhibition  space  is  available 
ind  an  elaborate  floor  plan  has  been  prepared. 

Bicycles,  Motor  Cycles,  Side  Cars,  at- 
tachments of  all  kinds,  Light  Delivery  Cars, 
Motor  Boats  of  every  description  and  Engines 
will  be  on  display  in  addition  to  Sporting 
Goods  of  every  kind. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition 
is  that  the  entire  gate  receipts  will  be  given 


to  the  various  patriotic  societies,  Schools 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Hospitals  and 
the  ticket  selling  arrangements  will  be 
handled  by  the  appointed  Committees. 
The  Local  patriotic  societies  have  announced 
their  intentions  of  making  the  sale  of  tickets 
the  largest  on  record  and  a  tremendous 
attendance  is  assured. 

The  annual  dog  race  of  Northern  Ontario  will  take 
place  in  Porcupine  April  9.  Interest  in  the  affair  is 
keen,  and  the  event  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ever  held  in  this  district.  The  trail  over 
which  the  teams  will  pass  begins  at  Timmins,  and  runs 
out  by  way  of  the  Porcupine  Crown  Mine,  thence 
passes  the  Porcupine  V.  N.  T.,  after  which  a  few  miles 
of  bush  trail  is  travelled,  through  by  the  Porcupine 
Imperail,  thence  through  the  property  of  the  Dome 
Mines  and  straight  into  South  Porcupine. 

The  return  to  Timmins  is  almost  in  a  straight  line 
over  the  main  road,  passing  through  the  property  of  the 
Schumacher  and  the  Mclntyre-Porcupine,  thence 
down  over  the  Hollinger  to  Timmins.  The  total  dis- 
tance is  about  fifteen  miles.  Last  year  the  fifteen-mile 
trip  was  accomplished  in  one  hour  and  eighteen 
minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds. 


TO  GUN  CLUB  SECRETARIES 
Secretaries  of  Gun  Clubs  who  wish  the  scores 
of  their  weekly  shoots  to  appear  in  Rod  and  Gun 
should  send  them  in  as  soon  after  the  shoot  as 
possible.  If  enclosed  in  an  unsealed  envelope 
and  marked  "printer's  copy"  they  will  come  for 
one  cent  postage. 

On  Good  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  29th  and 
30th,  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  will  hold  a  registered 
shoot  at  Hamilton.  The  first  day's  events  comprise 
ten  events  of  20  targets  each  and  an  extra  event,  an 
Optional  sweep  of  25  targets.  The  second  day  there 
will  be  ten  events  of  20  targets  each  and  an  extra  event, 
optional  sweep,  25  targets.  The  second  day's  events 
includes  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel  series  4.  The 
Hamilton  Gun  Club  will  donate  a  gold  medal  for j?rand 
aggregate  of  the  two  days  on  regular  events.  George 
Cashmore  of  the  Remington  U.M.C.  Co.  will  direct 
the  office.  $200  will  be  guaranteed  .or  the  two  days' 
with  surplus  added. 

If  You  Want  to  Start  a  Gun  Club,  Here's  the  Way. 

Frequently  there  come  to  our  desk  requests  for 
information  relative  to  the  starting  of  a  trapshooting 
club,  and,  with  the  sport  rapidly  increasing  in  popular- 
ity, a  few  helpful  hints  on  this  topic  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers. 

While  the  big  shootfest  across  the  pond  has  injured 
baseball  and  other  sports,  it  has  helped  trapshooting — 
and  trapshooting  in  turn  has  helped  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  it  has  prepared  many  a  young  man  for 
service  on  the  firing  line. 

Baseball  has  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  leagues  lower  than  Class  A  will  begin 
the  1918  season.  This  makes  it  imperative  for  sporting 
writers  to  advance  other  branches  of  sport  for  the 
benefit  of  their  readers,  and  many  of  them  have  adopted 
trapshooting — the  "sport  alluring" — the  "patriotic 
sport." 

Getting  down  to  first  principles,  the  start  of  a  trap- 
shooting  club  is  no  different  from  the  start  of  any  other 
kind  of  a  club.  The  chief  factors  are  men  and  equip- 
ment. Given  a  few  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  scatter 
gun — men  who  are  willing  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing — and  any  young  club  is  bound  to 
be  a  winner. 


Having  gotten  the^"boys"  together  and  decided 
definitely  upon  a  committee  to  look  after  things,  the 
first  step  is  to  locate  your  shooting  grounds. 

This  in  itself  seems  exceedingly  simple,  but  a  great 
deal  of  serious  thought  should  be  given  to  the  topic, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  trapshooting  demands 
space.  In  the  first  place  there  should  be  at  least  250 
to  300  yards  distance  between  firing  line  and  any  signs 
of  habitation.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  limits  of 
safety.    Next  accessibility  should  be  considered. 

By  all  means  try  to  locate  your  grounds  within  easy 
reach.  Be  careful  about  transportation  facilities. 
Many  a  club  has  come  to  grief  simply  because  of  lack 
of  foresight  in  these  details. 

Having  decided  upon  your  site,  the  next  essential 
is  equipment. 

If  you  prefer  to  start  in  a  small  way,  you  will  find 
that  one  or  two  expert  tram,  costing  about  $4.50  to 
$6.50  each,  will  afford  plenty  of  amusement  for  quite 
a  few  shooters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  feel  finan- 
cially strong,  the  automatic  trap  is  undoubtedly  the 
best. 

This  trap,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  is  offi- 
cially recognized  and  used  in  all  of  the  big  shoots  or 
tournaments.  One  style  is  sold  outright  at  $35.  The 
other  is  rented  on  a  basis  of  $30  for  the  first  year  and 
$10  for  each  succeeding  year.  A  refund  of  SI 5  is 
given  when  the  trap  is  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 
Complete  instruc.ions  for  installation  accompany  each 
trap.  Clay  targets  for  use  in  any  trap  cost  about  $6 
a  thousand,. 

Naturally,  you  will  need  a  trap  house.  This  may 
be  constructed  of  heavy  planking,  banked  wuh  earth, 
or  it  may  be  built  of  concrete.  If  you  are  handy  with 
tools  you  can  knock  out  a  first-class  trap  house  your- 
self. 

Now  we  come  to  the  "score"  or  firing  line.  This 
should  be  located  16  yards  back  of  the  trap  house.  At 
this  mark  five  pegs  should  be  placed  in  the  ground. 
These  pegs  should  be  arranged  in  an  arc,  and  each 
should  Be  a  similar  distance  from  the  trap. 

Right  here,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  add  that  in  laying 
out  the  "score  it  will  be  wise  to  arrange  it  so  that  the 
shooters  will  face  the  northeast  when  in  position  to 
shoot.  This  will  obviate  any  trouble  from  the  sun 
during  cither  morning  or  afternoon  events. 

This,  in  a  practical  way,  covers  all  the  items  of  lay- 
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The  Usefulness  of  a  Canoe 

Skiff  or  Outboard  Motor  Skiff  depends 
both  on  the  model  and  material 

The  best  of  these  are  embodied  in  the 
LAKEFIELD   CANOE  built  by  men  of 
life  long  experience. 

A  Lakefield  Canoe  is  an  investment  and 

a  necessity  to  almost  every  Canadian. 
We  have^  models  for  every  purpose  and 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our  catalogue. 
Prices  are  crated^free.     F.O.B.  Lakefield. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED, 
LAKEFIELD    -   ONTARIO   -  CANADA 


You  want  the  best 
value  you  can  get 
for  your  money. 
We  have  it. 

By  exercising  care  and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of   your  canoe  you  will  add    to  the  pleasures  of 

Suffen ylTJZl  .iENGLTH  cANOEsTieate-     WM.  ENGLISH  CANOE  CO.,  Limited 

GET  OUR  PRICES  Peterborough,  Canada 


NEWTON 
HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES   IN  THE  WORLD.       A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
f.s.    Price  $50.00.    Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.     Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.   NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Blclgr.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  b«»en  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.E.  PITTM  AN,  General  Passenger  Agt,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 

Pocket  size,  265  pp.,  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS— The  internal  combustion  engine.  Principles  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor.  The  hit-or-miss  governor.  Car- 
buretors, The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet,  Various  types  of  modern 
construction,  Quality  of  mixture,  Flooding  the  carburetor,  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustments  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear.  Spur  on 
tooth  gearing.  Differential  or  balance  gear.  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, half  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc.,  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies.  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies.  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies.  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation,  Steam  cars.  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear,  etc. 

Pii<es:    Flexible  Leather  $1.50.       Cloth  Binding  $1.00. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 
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out  and  equipment.  There  will  be  other  details,  of 
course,  such  as  clubhouse,  arrangement  of  shoots, 
trophies,  etc.  Information  on  these,  subjects  will  be 
gladly  given  by  the  Interstate  Trapshooting  Associa- 
tion. 

Taken  all  in  all,  you  will  find  the  sport  more  than 
economical  when  the  initial  outlay  is  considered.  Of 
course,  if  you  feel  that  you  must  own  your  own  shooting 
grounds,  and  you  want  to  build  an  elaborate  clubhouse, 
the  cost  is  bound  to  soar.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
if  many  organizations  that  are  being  conducted  on  a 
very  modest  cost. 

1386  Active  Gun  Clubs  in  the  A.A.T.A. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  active  trapshooting 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  Canada 
hold  membership  in  the  American  Amateur  Trapshoot- 
ers'  Association. 

The  A.  A.  T.  A.  as  the  organization,  is  known  in  the 
world  of  sports,  was  formed  to  aid  the  amateur  trap- 
shooter,  and  while  it  now  is  a  factor  in  the  trap-gun 
world,  ii  hopes  to  become  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
amateur  trapshooters  of  this  continent. 

Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  number  of  affiliated  clubs 
with  174.  Illinois  and  New  York,  also,  have  more  than 
100  affiliated  clubs. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  active  clubs  in  each 
State,  territory  and  Canada: — 

Pennsylvania  174       Delaware   14 

Illinois   127       West  Virginia    13 

New  York   117       Oregon   12 

Iowa   94       North  Carolina   11 

New  Jersey    59       North  Dakota   1 1 

Wisconsin    58       New  Hampshire    11 

Canada  jj.   56       Vermont   10 

Michigan   52       Florida   10 

Indiana   49       Alabama    10 

Missouri   48       Idaho   9 

Minnesota   40       Arkansas    8 

Nebraska   36       Tennessee   7 

Maryland   31        Maine   \   7 

California   29       Mississippi    7 

Massachusetts   29       Utah   6 

Kansas   26       Georgia   6 

Montana   24       Louisiana   6 

Connecticut   23       Arizona    5 

Ohio   20       Rhode  Island    5 

Washington   20       Nevada    4 

Virginia    20       South  Carolina   4 

Kentucky   20       Wyoming   4 

South  Dakota   17       New  Mexico   3 

Colorado   15       Dist.  of  Columbia   2 

Texas   14       Hawaii   1 

Jordan  Gun  Club  Shoot. 
Fine  weather  favored  the  third  shoot  of  the  winter 
series  of  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  arid 
as  a  result  a  large  crowd  of  shooters  was  in  attendance, 
who  made  some  creditable  scores.  The  competition 
for  the  Dupont  trophy  is  very  keen  under  handicap 
system  in  use  there  are  only  two  birds  difference  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  men.  The  secretary  of  the 
club  sprang  a  surprise  on  the  "boys"  by  having  a  bird 
painted  white,  to  be  thrown  any  time  during 
the  winter. 

Mr.  A.  Schnick  of  Smithville  was  the  lucky  shooter 
to  draw  this  bird  and  although  it  could  hardly  be  seen 
against  the  skyline,  he  broke  it  nicely  and  won  a  njee 
spoon.  This  novelty  will  be  duplicated  at  every  shoot 
during  the  winter. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: 
Names  Shot  at  Broke 

D.  Konkle   50  45 

E.  Fisher   50  44 

Walt.  Moyer   50  43 

H.  W.  Honsbereger   50  42 

Emerson  Culp   50  42 

Jesse  Spence   50  41 

Dilas  Price   50  35 

A.  Schnick   50  39 

Mel.  Honsberger   50  35 

A.  Troup   50  33 

F.  Church   50  31 

Wm.  Nicholson   50  23 

D.  Lane   50  21 

W.  Merritt   40  27 

G.  Fry   40  17 

R.  Pollock   30  10 

P.  Wismer   10  6 

Jordan  Gun  Club. 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  the  fourth  shoot  of  the 
winter  series  on  Saturday,  Feb.  16th. 

A  stiong  north  east  wind  made  tnc  birds  very  tricky 
and  caused  unusually  low  scores. 

D.  Price  is  out  in  front  in  the  Dupont  Tropny  race 
by  one  bird.  M.  Honsberger  was  the  lucky  shooter  to 
draw  the  white  bird,  winning  a  handsome  prize. 


Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: 
Names  Shot  at  Broke 

D.  Price   80  69 

W.  Moyer   80  41 

M.  Honsberger   70  55 

II.  W.  Honsbery   70  62 

F.  Church   60  50 

W.  Nicholson   60  37 

E.  Fisher   50  43 

D.  Konkle   50  41 

J.  Spence   50  37 

O.  Fisher   50  36 

L.  Crown   50  29 

R.  Pollock   40  17 

P.  Wismer   5  4 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  their  fifth  shoot  of  the 
winter  series  on  Saturday,  March  2nd.  The  wind, 
which  was  blowing  with  hurricane  force,  caused  the 
flight  of  the  biids  to  be  unusually  tricky,  which  resulted 
in  some  very  low  scores.  Those  shooting  and  their 
scores  were  as  follows: — 

Names  Shot  at  Broke 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  40 

D.  Lane   50  38 

W.  Moyer   50  36 

J.  Spence   50  35 

D.  Konkle   50  35 

A.  Schnick   50  35 

F.  Church   50  33 

E.  Fisher   50  32 

W.  Nicholson   50  31 

D.  Price   50  29 

M.  Honsberger   50  22 

G.  Fry   50  11 

E.  Culp   25  13 

M.  Ryckman   20  6 

E.  House   10  3 


St.  Hubert  Gun  Club. 

The  first  shoot  of  the  new  club  season  took  place 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  19th  at  the  Westboro 
traps,  where  the  St.  Hubert  members  turned  out  in 
large  numbers.  The  temperature  and  the  light  were 
good  and  some  fine  shooting  resulted.   

President  J.  M.  Roberts  fired  the  first  shot  of  the 
year  and  brought  down  his  target  in  perfect  style. 
H.  W.  Fairchild  won  the  club  spoon  with  a  score  of 

43  plus  a  handicap  of  6,  making  his  score  49;  while 
N.  Brownlee  had  the  honour  of  being  high  gun,  getting 

44  out  of  50  birds. 

Owing  to  an  accident  to  the  traps  it  was  necessary 
to  postpone  until  a  later  date  the  shoot  for  the  Geo. 
Easdale  prize  and  the  competition  for  the  case  of  shells. 

Scores: — 

TWO  EVENTS  AT  25  TARGETS  EACH. 

N.  Brownlee   22  22—44 

H.  W.  Fairchild   20  23—43 

Geo.  Easdale   19  21—40 

Geo.  White   19  20—39 

A.  W.Throop   21  17—38 

J.  M.  Roberts   20  17—37 

W.  D.Monk   16  21—37 

J.Bee   19  17—36 

Joe  Dionne   16  19—35 

W.  L.  Cameron   16  19—35 

H.Graham   18  17—35 

Dr.  Winters   18  14—32 

O.T.  Ring   15  17—31 

There  was  a  large  attendance  Saturday  afternoon, 
Feb  2nd,  at  the  traps  of  the  St.  Hubert  Gun  Club, 
Westboro,  and  excellent  scores  proved  the  order  of  the 
day.  W.  L.  Cameron  carried  off  the  individual  honors, 
having  a  high  gun  score  of  43.  He  also  won  the  club 
spoon  with  a  handicap  score  of  48.  The  feature  of  the 
day  was  George  Easdale's  high  run  of  44.  But  for  one 
miss  he  would  have  run  57,  being  at  the  top  of  his  form. 
In  the.  postponed  events  President  J.  M.  Roberts  won 
the  case  of  shells  with  a  score  of  49  out  of  50,  while 
W.  D.  Monk  captured  the  George  White  prize  with  22, 
being  one  ahead  of  J.  M.  Roberts  and  W.  L.  Cameron 
in  this  event.  In  the  two-man  team  race,  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Cameron,  with  a  score  of  90,  were  success- 
ful.   The  scores  were  as  follows: 

TWO  EVENTS  AT  25  BIRDS. 

W.  L.  Cameron   21  22—43 

Geo.  Easdale   23  18 — 41 

J.  Bee   18  21—39 

J.  M.  Roberts   15  22—37 

N.  Brownlee   18  19—37 

W.  D.  Monk   16  20—36 

A.  W.  Throop   19  17—36 

Joe  Dionne   18  17 — 35 

Geo.  White   16  19—35 

Dr.  Winters   10  16—26 
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"No  man 
— r-n  is  a  born 
woodsman  or 
trapper  .  •  •  • 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 


"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  *the  experience  of  others- — reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Buzzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide"  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  this  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  — GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 

OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1.75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  either  new  or  renewal,  postpaid, 
$3.00. 

OFFER  C 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one sending  two  new  annual  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun,  at  * 
the  regular  subscription  price,  $1 . 50  per  annum.    Your  own 
subscription  and  that  of  one  of  your  friends  will  be  accepted. 

•  ADDRESS 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Lack  of  Food— threatens  the  Battle  Line 


"The  food  wanted  byTmankind  does 
not  exist. 

11  The  word  'shortage'  is  not  strong 
enough. 

The  whole  world  is  up  against  a  nasty 
thing  familiar  to  the  people  of  India, 
called  'famine.'  " 

— Lord  Rhondda, 

Britain's  Food  Controller. 

One  year  ago,  only  the  enemy  was  on  rations. 

To-day,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  on  rations. 

To-day,  Germany  controls  the  wheat  lands  of  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  Poland  and  Ukrania. 

To-day,  the  shadows  of  hunger,  famine,  disease  and 
death  hang  over  the  Allies. 

Upon  the  1918  crop  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
depends  the  fate  of  the  democratic  peoples  of  the  world. 

If  that  crop  is  sufficient  the  Allies  can  be  fed. 

If  that  crop  is  not  sufficient  the  Allies  may  have  to 
accept  a  German  peace. 

That  Battle-Line  in  France  and  Flanders  Must  Not 
Want. 

Do  you  realize  what  a  German 
peace  would  mean  to  Canada? 

Germany  covets  our  natural  re-      4»» — »« — »» — «■< — •« — 
sources — our  agricultural  and  min- 
eral wealth,  our  forests,  our  fisheries, 
everything  that  is  Canada's. 

Germany  won't  be  satisfied  with 
European  territory,  with  teeming 
masses,  wrangling  factions  and  de- 
pleted natural  resources.  She  wants 
colonies — big,  thinly-populated  coun- 
tries in  temperate  zones  for  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  go  to  propagate 
their  kind. 

The  Kaiser  would  sacrifice  millions 
of  Germans  to-morrow  if  he  thought 
that  by  so  doing  he  could  set  foot  on 
Canada's  shores  as  Conqueror. 

And  what's  more,  the  Germans 
would  offer  themselves  for  the  sacri- 
fice, so  great  is  their  subjection  to 
the  military  ideal. 

The  only  thing  that  balks  German 
ambition  is  that  battle  line  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Switzerland — and  the 
British  Navy. 

The  Only  Thing  That  Sustains 
Our  Men  on  Land  and  Sea — 
is  Food. 

What  are  we,  each  one  of  us,  pre- 
pared to  do  to  insure  that  Food      •!•» — «« — — »» — »« — 
supply? 

Germany,  by  her  submarine  cam- 
paign, has  seen  that  great  Armada,  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine,  shrink  in  volume. 

Germany  has  seen  South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India  and  far  away  outposts  of  the  Empire  practically  cut 
off  from  supplying  food  to  the  Motherland  because  of  the 
lack  of  shi?">s.. 

Forty  million  Allied  men  and  women  having  been  put  on 
warwork,  food  production  has  dangerously  decreased  in 
Europe. 

These  forty  million  consume  more  food  than  when  they 
were  in  ordinary  occupations,  and  there  are  fewer  men  for 
farming.  Hence  an  increased  demand  for  decreased  sup- 
plies. 

The  harvest  of  France  was  one-third  less  in  1917  than 
1916,  and  this  year  must  be  smaller  still,  owing  to  lack  of 
fertilizers,  which  cannot  be  supplied  through  shortage  of 
shipping. 

The  world's  decrease  in  live  stock,  as  compared  to  1913, 
is  approximately  115,000,000  head. 

Herbert  Hoover  Says: 

"Our  European  Allies  are  dependent  upon  us  for  greater 
quantities  of  food  than  we  have  ever  before  exported. 
Thcv  are  the  first  line  of  our  defence.  Our  money,  our  ships, 
our  life  blood,  and  not  least  of  all,  OUR  FOOD  supply, 
must  be  of  a  common  stock. 

"In  pre-war  times,  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium 
yearly  imported  more  than  750,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
plus  vast  quantities  of  meats  and  fats. 

"The  submarine  destruction  of  shipping  has  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  hope  of  bringing  food  from  South 


The  heart  of  this  problem 

is  labour. 
Without  more  farm  labour 
more  food  cannot  be 
produced 
If  you  really  want  to  serve 
your  country  in  a  big, 
practical  way,  register 
now  for  farm  labour,  or 
urge  and  assist  your  male 
employees  to  do  so. 


America,  Australasia  and  India. 

"Food  must,  therefore,  be  shipped  from  Canada  and  the 

United  States — the  nearest  and  safest  route. 

"Canadian  and  United  States  supplies  are  normally 
350,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  Allied  needs.  By  greater 
production  and  conservation,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  combine  to  increase  the  export  of  grain  bv 
150,000,000  bushels.  3 
"The  remaining  shortage  of  200,000,000  bushels  must  be 
overcome  by  greater  reduction  in  consumption  in  the  allied 
countries.  And  this  is  being  done  by  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  rationing  her  people. 

"From  two  and  a  half  years  of  contact  with  the  German 
Army,  I  have  come  out  of  the  horror  with  the  complete' 
conviction  that  autocracy  is  a  political  faith  and  a  system 
that  directly  endangers  and  jeopardizes  the  future  of  our 
race — that  threatens  our  very  independence.  It  has, 
however,  been  able  to  command  complete  inspiration  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in  its  people  to  the  interest  of 
their  nation.  The  German  farmer,  in  the  name  of  the 
Fatherland,  supports  a  nation  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
United  Stales  and  threatens  to  subject  the  world  from  an 
area  one-half  the  size  of  Ontario. 

"My  vision  of  War  is  not  of  an  academic  problem  to  be 
solved  by  discussion.  To  me  it  is  a  vision  of  brave,  dving 
men  and  suffering  women  and  children,  for  service  on  whose 
behalf  the  greater  exertion  of  the  Allies'  farmers  comes  in  a 
direct  necessity  and  a  direct  plea.  The  Canadian  and  the 
United  States  citizen  who  sees  war  as  I  see  it,  needs  no 
inducement  and  no  inspiration  but 
the  thought  that  every  spade  full  of 
earth  turned  and  every  animal 
reared  is  lessening  human  suffering 
and  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the' 
world." 


Lloyd  George's  Warning. 

"I  fear  the  disciplined  people 
behind  the  German  Army,  the  ra- 
tioned family  and  the  determination 
of  wife  and  sister  and  daughter  and 
mother  to  stand  and  starve — so  that 
their  fighting  men  may  be  fed — I  fear 
it  more  than  the  Imperials  German 
Army  itself." 

Britain  is  now  on  Food  Rations. 
France  is  now  on  Food  Rations. 
Italy  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Only  continuous  support  from  us  can 
enable  us  to  hold  out. 

Only   with   a  disciplined  people 
behind  can  we  hope  to  win.  The 
rationed  British  Nation,  biood  of  our 
blood,  bone  of  our  bone,  are  proudly 
paying  the  price  and  sharing  with 
France  and  Italy  their  limited  stock 
of  food.    For  in  this  there  is  mighty 
pride,  a  conscious  measuring  of  their, 
glory  with  the  best  traditions  of 
ancient    Sparta,    and    of  Imperial 
_„. — n — n — ». — «i*      Rome,  for  Britons  know  that  upon 
them  rests  the  burden  of  saving 
humanity.      The    story    of  their 
service  shall  ring  and  echo  forever  along  the  hill  tops  of 
history. 

To  Send  More  Food  to  Our  Allies  is  not  Charity 

It  is  war.  The  Allies  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  They 
have  a  right  to  resent  the  offer  of  onh 


'left 


iv  what 

Those  who  are  fighting  the  common  battle  for  civilization 
and  for  our  protection" have  a  higher  claim  than  had  Laz-. 
arus,  to  only  the  "crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  - 
table." 

The  Canadian  people  must  recognize  that  our  Allies ■ 
have  the  first  claim  on  our  food  supplies. 

As  the  shipping  situation  makes  the  Allies  dependent 
upon  the  North  American  continent  for  food,  it  is  vitally 
necessary  that  Canada  should  increase  her  production  of 
food  in  order  to  take  a  larger  part  in  providing  for  the 
Allies'  requirements.  This  is  especially  urgent  as  the1 
maintenance  of  a  large  United  States  Army  in  the  European 
field  will  cause  a  very  heavy  drain  on  that  country's  re- 
sources. 

There  must  be  no  peace  without  victory. 

For  nearly  four  years  Germany  has  been  struggling 
against  the  powers  of  law  and  order.  She  has  failed  so  far 
to  make  good  her  escape  with  her  booty  by  superior 
strength  and  skill.  And  now  she  is  attempting  by  intrigue,' 
suggestion,  device  and  propaganda  to  aivert  the  attention 
of  her  antagonists  from  the  struggle  itself,  and  thus  to  gain, 
her  ends  by  relaxing  the  strength  and  skill  cf  her  anta- 
gonists. 

What  she  can  gain  from  these  tactics  is  plain  to  all  the 

world  in  the  sorrowful  experience  of  Russia. 


To  Send  More  Food  to  Our  Allies  is 

Not  Charity 


Germany's  most  dangerous  weapon  is  not  her  Zeppelin — 
hat  is  obsolete.  Not  her  submarine — that  ran  be  over- 
oine.  Not  her  machine-like  army — that  has  been  re- 
>eatedly  hurled  bark  by  the  living  armies  of  freemen.  Her 
nbst  dangerous  weapon  is  her  propaganda  of  peace. 

/While  with  her  hands  she  murders  and  despoils,  with  her 
©ice  she  invites  to  parleys. 

Nhen  Liberty  is  in  Peril  There  is  Threat  of  Lasting 
Disaster  in  the  Very  Word  "Peace." 
Lord  Leverhulme,  long  known  in  Canada  as  Sir  William 
.ever,  who  knows  well  the  German  mind,  in  a  recent  inter- 
Hfew  stated : 

You  will  never  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  Germany 
she  is  beaten.  The  argument  you  mention  is  founded  on 
dangerous  fallacy  that  because  Germany  is  sick  of  this 
she  is  sick  of  war  in  general.  She  isn't.  I  doubt  if  her 
ernment  is  even  sick  of  this  war.  You've  read  the 
ch  of  that  old.  brigand,  Hertling.  Is  there  any  sign  of 
ntance  in  that  speech?  Is  it  a  chastened  speech?  Is  it 
speech  of  a  statesman  who  wants  disarmament  and  a 
ue  of  nations?  No!  Germany  is  back  in  her  mood  of 
4.  She  believes  she  is  winning  the  war.  She  believes 
has  won  now.  And  if  we  talk  of  peace  to  her  she  HAS 
von  it.  Why,  it  would  be  better  a  thousand  times  that 
tverv  man  in  England  should  be  dead  than  that  Germany 
ho u Id  issue  from  this  war  with  the  feeling  of  a  conqueror, 
fou  hear  people  use  the  phrase,  'to  the  last  man,  and  the 
ast  shilling,'  and  you  think  it  is  only  a  bit  of  rhetoric,  but 
o  my  mind  it's  the  most  solemn  and  absolute  truth.  I 
Dean  when  I  say  it  that  it  would  in  very  truth  be  a  million 
imcs  better  for  the  people  of  these  islands  to  be  dead,  every 
me  of  them,  rather  than  live  on  as  the  serfs  of  a  triumphant 
"russia." 

How  can  any  lover  of  liberty  remain  insensible  to  this 
>eril? 

Food  means  Victory  and  the  world  made  safe  for 
iemocracy — 

Lack  of  food  means  disaster  and  subjugation  to  Germany- 
lie  Citizens  of  Ontario  Must  Lead  This  Mighty 
Crusade  for  Greater  Food  Production. 

They  did  it  last  year  and  will  do  it  again. 
As  the  greatest  food-producing  Province,  Ontario  must 
luntain  her  leadership  in  America.    Great  are  our  oppor- 
unit  i.-s — our  responsibility  is  tremendous. 

.Upon  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  rests  a  per- 
ineal obligation  to  serve.    Every  pound  of  food  produced, 
whatever  form,  is  a  contribution  to  the  Cause  of  Freedom. 

Ontario  farmers  should  sow  500,000  acres  of  spring 
Beat. 

Every  Ontario  farmer  whose  land  is  at  all  suitable 
hould  put  an  extra  five  acres  into  wheat,  even  at  the 
|fl)cnse  of  another  crop. 

What  YOU  Can  Do  to  Help. 

f  At  all  costs  production  must  be  maintained. 


That's  why  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  are  being  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Working  on  a  farm  is 
equivalent  to  service  in  the  Second  Line  Trenches. 

To  enable  the  farm  to  do  the  work  two  factors  are  es- 
sential. The  first  is  Time.  Whatever  we  are  to  do  must  be 
done  at  once.  Nature  waits  for  no  man.  The  second  is 
Labor.  Many  farmers  cannot  plant  the  acres  they  would 
because  they  cannot  get  the  necessary  help.  Many  are 
afraid  to  increase  their  acreage  because  they  fear  they 
would  not  be  able  to  cultivate  and  harvest  an  unusual  crop 
after  they  had  raised  it. 

The  burden  is  not  one  to  be  placed  solely  upon  the 
farmer.  Neither  can  it  be  placed  upon  the  townsman. 
It  is  a  personal  obligation  upon  every  man,  woman,  boy 
and  girl,  in  every  farm,  town  and  city  home  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario. 

AWAY  WITH  CRITICISM— CO-OPERATE!  Mr. 
City  Man,  don't  say  that  the  farmer  should  do  so-and-so, 
and  thus  allow  criticism  in  this  hour  of  our  Nation's  peril 
to  cripple  your  effort. 

Mr.  Farmer,  don't  hastily  underestimate  the  value  the 
city  man  can  be  to  you. 

Get  Together  in  the  Fight  for  Liberty. 

Let  us  not  lament  what  MIGHT  be,  but  earnestly  face 
what  MUST  be. 

Fifteen  thousand  boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen ^and 
nineteen  must  be  organized  as  "Soldiers  of  the  Soil"  to 
work  on  Ontario  farms  this  season. 

Farmers  can  get  one  or  more  of  these  boys  by  applying 
to  their  District  Representatives  or  to  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Bureaux  at  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton  or  London. 

Unmarried  men,  exempted  from  military  service,  are 
urged  to  take  up  farm  work.  Married  men  who  have  had 
previous  experience  on  a  farm  are  urged  to  resume  farm 
work  for  a  season.  Employers  of  labor  are  asked  to  assist 
men  to  take  up  farm  work. 

We  urge  the  farmers  and  the  townsmen  to  get  together 
for  greater  production  in  the  interests  of  a  free  people  and 
democracy. 

Let  the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee,  your 
District  Representatives  or  the  Public  Employment 
Bureaux  act  as  your  intermediaries. 

When  we  have  done  our  best,  the  cry  for  food  cannot  be 
wholly  met. 

For  the  rest — our  Allies  are  tightening  their  belts. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,,  Ont. 

CHAIRMAN:  His  Honor  Sir  John  S.  Hendric,  K.C. 
M.G.,  C.V.O.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  VICE- 
CHAIRMEN:  Honorable  Sir  William  H.  Hearst,  K.C. 
M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario;  William  Proudfoot, 
Esq.,  K.C,  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  SECRETARY: 
Albert  H.  Abbott,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 


The  only  thing  that  balks  German  ambition  is  j 
the  Battle  Line  in  France  and-- the  British  Navy 
The  only  thing  that  sustains  our  men  on  land 

and  sea  is  Food 


Advertisement*   will  be 
Inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  unrelated  domesticated  prolific, 
real  Northern  Canada  Silver  Black  Breeding  Foxes  in 
pairs.    Reid  Bros,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada.         1  4T 

FOR  SALE. — Four  live  coon.  Apply  J.  R.  McKenzie, 
R.  R.  3,  Woodstock,  Ont.  4  IT 

WE  BUY  1918  bear  cubs,  the  younger  the  better,  if 
weaned.  $10.00  each.  Crates  furnished;  charges  paid  by 
us.  Can  also  use  a  few  red  and  cross  fox  pups.  Portage 
Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  4  3T 

FOR  SALE. — One  nice,  male  coon,  very  tame  and 
attractive.    T.  J.  Lovegrove,  St.  George,  Ont.         4  IT 

 DOGS.  

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD. 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 


BEAGLES!  BEAGLES! 

— Take  notice  that  the  American  Beagle 
Publishing  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  publish  the  "American  Beagle," 
the  first  Exclusive  Beagle  Journal  in 
U.  S.  First  Beagle  Stud  Book  and  first 
Registration  of  Beagles  combined. 
Issued  monthly.  Priced  $1.00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  10c. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Kyi,  offer  for 
sale  settlers  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds!  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  3  TL 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t©  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE. — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

FOXTERRIERS. — Smooth  and  wirehaired,  both  sexes, 
all  ages.  Bred  from  the  best  winning  strains.  Puppies 
sired  by  Clapton  Glengarian,  also  brood  bitches  which 
have  recently  been  served  by  Champion  ClaptOii  Sensation. 
Chas.  L.  Mewburn,  65  Maitland  Street,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

4  IT 


U.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS] 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com> 
andre  Frank,  Cham.  Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dog* 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FI8HEL, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


AIREDALES. — A  few  smart  female  puppies  by  the  I 
great  English  champion  Rebound  Oorang  ex  a  Tintern  I 
Desire  dam.  This  is  the  best  of  Primrose  and  Oorang  I 
blood,  the  two  greatest  strains  in  airedales,  so  these  pup-  I 
pies  will  make  splendid  breeding  stock.  WilNalso  sell  m  I 
couple  of  our  brood  bitches.  Canuck  Kennels  (reg.)  I 
Lindsay,  Ontario.  4  TF  I 

OUR  LAST  LITTER  of  Scugog  duck  dogs  went  like  hot  I 
cakes  and  all  customers  pleased.  Place  your  order  for  one  j 
of  the  spring  litter.    Canuck  Kennels,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

4  TP  j 

FOR  SALE.— The  airedale  "Canuck  Desire"  reg.  C.Ki  I 
C.  by  the  king  of  sires  "Tintern  Desire"  ex  a  Ch.  Abbey  I 
King  Nobbier  dam.  "Canuck  Desire"  is  17  months  old,  a 
clean  cut,  classy,  straight  coated  airedale  that  can  win  in  I 
small  shows.  Won  2nd  at  Montreal  spring  show  and  I 
V.  H.  C.  at  Toronto  exhibition.  Only  reason  for  selling,  I 
we  want  one  still  better.  Price  $30.00.  Canuck  Kennels,  ( 
Lindsay,  Ont.  4  TF 

FOR  SALE— To  make  room  for  young  stock,  we  are  I 
offering  lor  sale  some  of  our  imported  Trained  Deer  I 
Hounds.  Also  some  young  stock  trom  the  best  imported  [ 
blood  in  America.  St.  Catharines  Hound  Club  (F.  U.  I 
Rutherford,  secy.),  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  4-1T 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont  1  F  j 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  readv  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 

FISHING  TACKLE 

FLIES  to  catch  the  big  trout.  Try  my  cast  and  one 
dozen  assorted  flies,  only  one  dollar,  twenty-five  cents. 
Taylor,  6th  street,  East  Burnaby,  B.  C.  4  6T 



GUNS 

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855).  143 
East  4th  St„  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."   12-TF 

TRADE. — Have  20  gauge  Ithaca  double  barrel  hammer- 
less  shot-gun,  20  gauge  Winchester  pump  gun,  and  Savage 
22  High-Power  rifle.  Will  exchange  for  8  or  10  gauge 
shot-gun,  Newton  256  rifle,  or  Colt  single-action  45  re- 
volver. Send  full  particulars  of  offer  in  first  letter.  E.  H. 
Gurton,  Box  449,  Dauphin,  Manitoba.  4  IT 
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GUNS 


I  FOR  SALE. — .250  Savage  Ideal  Reloading  Tool,  new. 
fc.  Whalley,  Kingston,  Ontario.  4  IT 

I  WANTED. —  22  Savage  automatic  rifle,  also  .380  Colts 
or  Savage  automatic  pistol.  State  condition  and  cash 
price.   H.  Young,  206  Stibbard  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— New  250-3000  Savage  Rifle.  Also  12 
gauge  Double  Barrel  Shot  Gun.  Apply  James  Little 
Waterdown,  Ont.  4-1T 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS 

HKKB  collector's  guide — describes  the  200  most  valuable 
roots  and  herbs  used  in  medicine.  How  to  gather.  High 
war  prices  and  address  of  buyers  only  20  cents  postpaid. 
Medical  Plant  Co.,  West  Milan,  N.H.  4  IT 

 SPECIALS  

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

$We  pav  CASH  premiums  on  hundreds  of  old  coins  dated 
before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old  money.  You  may  have  coins 
worth  large  premiums  to  collectors.  Send  TEN  cents 
for  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x6.  Get  posted 
at  once.  It  may  mean  your  Fortune.  Clark  Coin  Co., 
Box  134.    LeLoy,  N.  Y.  3  2T 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.    "The  Successful  Club", 


experience;  descriptions  free. 
Box  556,  Oakland,  Calif. 


3  IT 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

/~L ET  the  1918,  OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR. 
It  tells  when.  One  order  reads  as  follows  "Please 
nd  enclosed  25c  lor  which  send  me  1918  Old  Fisher- 
man's Calendar,  a  friend  gave  me  a  1917  one  and  it 
certainly  delivers  the  goods,  is  worth  $$  to  any  angler 
who  values  his  time."  Your  country  needs  YOUR 
time  this  year.  Send  25c  to-day  (coin  carefully 
wrapped  or  money  order)  to 

OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR 
Box  1450  H  Sta.  Springfield,  Mass. 


-•WILDRICCm 
BRINGS^eDUCKS 


PLANT  NOW  and  provide  a  natural 
feeding  ground  to  attract  them  next 
fall.  TERRELL'S  SEEDS  GEOW. 
Write  today  for  planting  inform- 
ation and  prioes. 

Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Naturalist 

Dejt.  S  80       0«hkosh,  Wis. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  am  now  giving  a  FLAT  RATE 
on  muskrats  which  will  net  you 
more  money  than  any  other  way 
you  can  get,  try  it  and  see.  The 
highest  prices  paid  for  all  other 
furs  accordingly.  Send  me  a  ship- 
ment and  let  me  prove  it  to  you. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

J.U.  Nichols,  Box  338,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 


HUNTERS. — Simplest,  safest  and  best  smokeless  pow- 
der formula  in  existence  for  two  dollars.  No  dangerous 
acids  or  nitro-glycerine.  Materials  can  be  procured  any- 
where, and  made  at  home.  Price  of  formula  almost  saved 
on  first  pound  of  powder.  Guy  M.  Green,  RoseburR, 
Oregon.  0.  S.  A.  13T. 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

GUN  CLUBS. — See  that  your  traps  are  in  good  shape. 
Start  season  right.  Let  us  supply  you  with  Canadian 
Blackbird  targets.  Western  Automatic  and  Bowron. 
Expert  traps  and  parts.    Nelson  Long,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

3  IT 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Olivey  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  3  12T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 

|    A  BARGAIN 

English,  second  hand,  10  bore,  double  barrel,  ham- 
mer gun,  genuine  Damascus  barrels,  beautifully  en- 
graved, selected  English  walnut  stock,  nicely  check- 
red.  Made  forJ.  L.  Rawbone,  of  Toronto.  In  good 
condition.    Cost  $150.00.    Our  price  $40.00 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  Qonora.1  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


ROD  AND  GDN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

(Book  Department).  WOODSTOOK,  ONT. 


HOTEL  ALGONQUIN 

Joe  Lake,  Algonquin  Park,  Key  to  all 
Canoe  Routes  through  the  park.  Out- 
fitting store,  good  fishing.  Opens  May 
10th.  Booklet. 

J.  E.  GOLSON,   MOWAT   P.O.,  ONT. 
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Get  Out  Your  Rod  Now 


and  the  right  flies— and  scan  'em 

carefully  to  see  whether  they 
are  O.K.  For  the  trout-fishing 
season  is  open  already  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces— will  be 
open  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
May  first. 

The  Canadian  Pacific 

— which  is  the 
Sportsman's  Line 

—will  take  you  out  to  just  the 
right  place.  It  reaches  the 
very  best  districts  for  all  kinds 
of  fishing.  Many  of  these  spots 
you  may  know  already  (and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  separate  a 
fisherman  from  his  true  love) 
but  there  are  scores  of  others 
that  perhaps  you  have  never 
tried,  and  that  would  well  re- 
pay you. 


A.  O.  Seymour,  General  Tourist  Agent, 
of  the  C.P.R. Montreal,  will  gladly  supply 
information  about  them. 


MOD^GUN 

IN  CANADA 

MAY,  1918~  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


"A  MAY  MORNING " 

I 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Limited,  Publisher, 
v  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


THE  HERCULES  ROD 

Westwood's  Patent  Unbreakable  Silk  Bound  Split  Cane  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz., 
The  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  increasing  its  strength 
some  fifty  per  cent.    This  Rod  has  become  a  great  favorite  for  Trout  and  Bass  Fishing. 

Hercules  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz.,  each  $20.  00 

Hercules  Bass  Rod,  with  four  Agate  Rings,  each   25.  00 

Expert  Silk  Bound,  medium  quality,  made  in  Trout  and  Bass,  each   10.  00 

Excell,  Silk  Bound,  fair  quality,  in  Bass  or  Trout,  each     6.00 


q.1  IE! 


THE  UNEQUAL  ROD 

Westwood's  Patent  Silk  Bound  Steel  Rod,  Trout,  10  feet. 
This  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  protects  this  rod  absolutely  against  rust, 
besides  adding  greatly  to  its  strength  and  beauty. 

Trout  Rod,  10  feet,  each    $  7.50 

Bass  Rod,  5  to  9  feet,  each   7.50 

Bait  Casting  Rod,  5  to  5Ms  feet,  with  large  German  Silver  Rings,  each    8.  00 

do.              do.               with  one  Agate  End  Ring   10.  00 

do.              do.               with  Agate  Butt  and  End  Ring,  each   12.00 

do.              do.               with  all  Agate  Rings,  each   14.00 


 :  m'A'«»  - 
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THE  BLAKE  I  ROD 

Highest  Grade  Split  k^ane  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz. 

Trout  Rod,  each  $16.  00 

Bass  Rod,  8  feet,  each   16.00 

For  a  first  class  Rod  it  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed  and  is  in  great  demand. 


THE  ALLCOCK,  LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  CO.,  LTD., 

MANUFACTURERS       -  TORONTO 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  to  any  address  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States  $1.50 
foreign  countries  50c  extra.    Single  copies  15  cts.    All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance. 

REMITTANCES  should  be  made  by  P.  O.  or  express  money  orders,  bank  checks  or  registered 
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Communications  on  all  topics  pertaining  to  fishing,  canoeing,  yachting,  the  kennel,  amateur 

Ehotography  and  trapshooting  will  be  welcomed  and  published  if  possible.  All  communications  must 
e  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  however. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  for,  or  necessarily  endorse,  any  views 
expressed  by  contributors  to  its  columns. A 
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Exercise  as  the  Soldiers  do 

Fishing  is  a  necessity  because  good  health  is  a  necessity.  Soldiers  exercise  outdoors 
until  they  can  stand  anything.  You  must  fish  and  get  your  outdoor  exercise  or  you 
cannot  stand  the  extra  work  which  is  piling  up  on  you. 

Exhaustion  lowers  the  digestive  powers  nnd  upsets  your  health,  makes  your  brain 
act  slowly,  keeps  you  from  sleeping,  reduces  your  efficiency  and  makes  you  an  unin- 
tentional slacker.  Right  now  your  family,  your  profession,  your  industry,  your  boys 
at  the  front,  your  country, — the  world — every  patriotic  impulse  is  calling  you  to  be 
at  your  best  so  that  you  can  do  your  full  share  in  winning  the  war.  Take  your  rod 
and  reel  and  tramp  the  banks,  whip  the  streams,  climb  the  mountains,  troll  the  lakes — 
fishing  mornings,  nights,  holidays, 
vacations,  week-ends,  always  with  two 

fixed  purposes-first,  to  build  „P  yn„r  "Bristol     Meek  Catalog 

health — second,  to  catch  your  own  fish 
to  eat,  thereby  saving  meat  for  the 
soldiers. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


Meek 

and"Blue  Grass" 

Reels 

The  practical  fisherman's 
most  expert  tools  for  catch- 
ing the  most  and  the  best 
i„  fish.    K  nown  the  world  over 
Fv    3  for.  their  Perfect  workman- 


For  every  kind  of  fishing.  For 
every  purse.  For  every  whim 
of  trim  and  finish.  For  every 
locality.  And  sold  by  every  dealer. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  who 
you  are,  how  much  you  can  spend 
or  what  kind  of  fishing  you  want, 
there  is  a  "Bristol"  Rod  exactly 
suited  to  your  requirements.  Stur- 
dy, durable,  economical, "Bristol" 
Bods  are  the  badge  of 
who    areT  fishing   tor  health 

food.  _  m- 

"Bristol"  Bodsrat  $3.50  up,  and  MEEK  and  Blue  GVass  Reels 
at  $7.50  up,  are  for  sale  by  16,000  sporting  goods  stores~-and 
departments,  or, — if  your  dealer  is  not  anxious  to  serve  you, 
you  can  buy  from  us,  by  mail  at  catalog  prices  plus  the  regular 
3%  war  tax. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

32  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch; 
Phil  B.  Bekeart  Co.,    717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


in(^  ship,  rare  excellence  of  mate- 
_    rial  and  marvelous  design. 
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MULBERRY'S  MONGREL 

A  SIMPLE  STORY  OF  TWO  PUPS 

By  H.  Mortimer  Batten. 


MULBERRY  Jim,  so  named  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  likeness  of  his  nose 
to  a  half-ripe  mulberry,  was  planting 
onions  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  At  least, 
that  is  what  he  would  have  told  you  he  was 
doing  had  you  asked  him,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  leaning  against  a  rampike,  dream- 
ily contemplating  a  fat  woodchuck  which 
sat  bolt  upright  on  the  top  of  a  stump  fifty 
yards  distant. 

"Eats  more'n  a  blooming  cow!"  mused 
Mulberry.  "I'll  finish  his  little  career,  blow 
me  tight  if  I  don't!" 

He  then  knocked  out  the  bowl  of  his  pipe 
with  an  air  of  finality,  and  sauntered  into  the 
cabin.  Here  he  found  a  stale  slab  of  boiled 
suet  pudding — some  of  Charlie's  best — into 
which  he  inserted  a  few  drops  of  strychnine. 
Returning  to  the  daylight  with  the  deceiving 
morsel,  he  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  a  very 
dejected  little  yellow  cur*  so  much  of  a  mon- 
grel that  it  could  best  be  described  as  the 
least  common  factor  of  the  whole  canine  race. 
But  in  addition  to  its  usual  trampish  air,  the 
little  dog  was  rendered  still  more  disreputable 
by  the  possession  of  one  sanguinary  ear  and 
a  much  dishevelled  coat. 

"Been  scrappin'  again,  ain't  you?"  observed 
Jim,  nonchalantly  eyeing  the  poodle.  "Been 
airing  your  views  before  Bethman's  wire 
haired  pup — I  bet  a  dollar!  Well,  just  you 
come  along  and  watch  me  cork  old  grandpa 
woodchuck  with  this  yer  chunk  of  Charlie's 
puddling." 

The  dog  followed  him  over  to  the  stump, 
where  Jim  carelessly  dropped  the  slab  of 
pudding  within  the  prescribed  area  of  the 
woodchuck's  domain — an  area  cropped  as 


posed  to  take  more  exercise  than  absolutely 
necessary  a  woodchuck  always  spreads  an 
area  of  description  in  more  or  less  of  an 
accurate  circle  round  his  home  stump.  Jim 
then  returned  to  the  shanty,  chained  Robin 
to  his  soap  box,  and  proceeded  with  his  task 
of  bedding  out  the  onions. 

Ere  many  minutes  had  passed,  however, 
the  incident  concerning  the  slab  of  pudding 
was  driven  clean  out  of  Mulberry's  mind  by 
a  fresh  turn  of  events.  The  cabin  and  plot 
of  apple  ranch  where  Jim  and  his  partner  had 
their  being,  bordered  a  typical  British  Col- 
umbia mountain  creek,  as  picturesque  as  it 
e  was  treacherous  and  tumultuous,  and  sud- 
denly Jim  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
someone  was  crossing  the  creek  towards 
their  property  via  the  balsam  tree  which 
functioned  as  a  bridge.  A  second  glance 
showed  him  that  his  visitor  was  their  next 
door  neighbour,  Bethman,  with  whom  they 
were  not  on  speaking  terms,  so  it  was  obvious 
that  a  row  was  pending. 

Bethman  was  a  little  thin  faced,  thin  voiced 
man  of  a  "jumpy"  disposition,  but  he  got 
no  further  than  the  centre  of  the  bridge — 
evidently  realizing  that  immediately  he  set 
foot  on  Jim's  grant,  he  placed  himself  ,  open 
to  forcible  ejection, — i.e.,  Jim  would  consider 
himself  legally  justified  in  heaving  the  tres- 
passer into  the  creek. 

"Hi!  You  come  here!  I  want  to  talk  to 
you!"  shouted  Bethman,  and  as  Jim  leisurely 
strolled  up  he  pursued — "You  want  to  keep 
that  blame  purp  of  yours  off  my  property, 
or  I'll  sure  fix  him.  Worried  two  of  my 
chickens,  he  has,  and  stole  a  pound  of  best 
sugared  bacon." 

"Pity  he  didn't  worry  you  and  all,"  Jim 
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returned  with  callous  indifference.  "Get 
off  my  bridge,  or  I'll  come  along  and  drown 
you." 

"Worse  than  a  ding-dong  coyote — shoot 
me  if  he  ain't!"  yelled  Bethman,  taking  a 
step  back  as  Jim  made  to  mount  the  bridge. 

"You  ought  to  have  been  shot  before  ever 
you  came  into  this  country,"  Jim  returned. 
"Just  come  ashore  a  minute,  then  I'll  talk 
to  you." 

I'll  have  the  law  on  you  for  two  chickens 
and  a  pound  of  bacon,"  screamed  Bethman, 
wildly  shaking  his  fist  and  coughing  wheezily, 
to  which  Jim  mildly  replied-  "What's  the 
matter  with  our  purp,  anyway?  Your  tyk'  's 
nearly  chewed  his  ear  of,  which  ought  to 
satisfy  you." 

This  latter  statemert  was  really  made  to 
absorb  Bethman's  attention,  for  at  that 
moment  Jim's  partner,  Charlie,  appeared 
from  the  second-growth  spruce  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek,  and  catching  Jim's  wink 
realized  that  some  sort  of  a  scrap  was  under 
way.  Charlie  was  a  stalwart  young  Saxon 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  and  loved  a 
scrap.  Silent  in  his  shoepacks  he  trod  out  on 
to  the  natural  bridge,  thus  cutting  off  Beth- 
man's  retreat,  while  the  latter  was  not  aware 
of  his  proximity  till  it  was  intimated  to  him 
by  the  swinging  of  the  balsam. 

"'Ere,  out  of  my  way,  'less  you  want  to  go 
overboard,"  was  Charlie's  simple  comment, 
and  the  unhappy  Bethman  had  no  alternative 
but  to  land  opposite  Jim,  who  stood  awaiting 
him  with  a  victorious  though  not  entirely 
hospitable  smile. 

But  at  this  critical  juncture  a  flash  of  russet, 
also  from  the  cedar  grove,  appeared,  glided 
like  a  flash  across  the  bridge  in  pursuit  of 
Charlie,  and  all  but  made  its  teeth  meet 
through  the  latter's  lace  knee  boots.  With 
a  yell  Charlie  bundled  their  visitor  ashore  and 
landed  at  a  bound,  while  Bethman's  wire 
haired  pup  retreated  with  the  same  ghostly 
alacrity  as  it  had  appeared. 

Charlie  and  Jim  stared  at  one  another, 
while  Bethman  took  instant  advantage  of  the 
diversion  and  bounded  back  the  way  he  had 
come.  Midway  across  he  let  forth  a  wild 
laugh  of  mockery  and  triumph.  "That's 
fixed  you,  any  way,"  he  yelled  gleefully. 
"That's  one  up  for  Bethman,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  and  what's  more  yell  it!"  bawled 
Charlie. 

"I'd  come  across  and  brain  you,  for  two 
pins!"  roared  Mulberry  Jim,  but  Bethman 
giggling  and  triumphant,  pursued  his  way 
homewards,  accompanied  by  his  partner — 


a  stiff  haired,  bull-dog  jawed,  knucklebred  of 

the  lurcher  type. 

II. 

Jim  and  Charles  decided  to  call  it  a  draw. 
Their  dog  had  killed  Bethman's  chickens  and 
Stolen  his  bacon,  while  Bethman's  dog  had 
bitten  Charlie  through  the  calf.  Truly  they 
were  quits,  and  there  was  no  malice  at  the 
heart  of  either  of  the  apple  ranchers  when  an 
hour  or  so  later  they  turned  in. 

Their  little  yellqw  dog,  however, — the  root 
of  all  the  mischief — was  evidently  of  a  less 
forgiving  nature.  Me  was  one  of  those 
canines  which  are  eternally  hungry — one  of 
the  foraging  variety,  and  as  the  moon  arose 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  an 
appalling  wastage  of  suet  pudding  to  lay  it 
at  the  door  of  a  woodchuck.  Accordingly,  by 
dint  of  long  practice,  he  contrived  to  slip  his 
collar. 

Charlie,  had  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing 
that  this  particular  woodchuck  possessed  a 
special  aversion  towards  suet  pudding,  but 
this  being  so,  the  little  yellow  mongrel  found 
the  treasure  just  where  Charlie  had  dropped 
it.  Schooled  to  a  life  of  crime,  however, 
cunning  to  that  point,  found  only  in  the 
mongrelest  mixtures  of  all  mongrels,  he  was 
ever  cautious.  He  sniffed  the  pudding  twice, 
and  decided  not  to  eat  it.  He  had  encount- 
ered poisoned  baits,  placed  for  his  special 
reception,  before,  and  he  was  about  to 
intimate  his  contempt  towards  that  particular 
piece  of  pudding  when  an  idea  occurred  to 
him.  He  looked  wistfully  towards  the  moon- 
light creek,  now  a  dancing  band  of  silver, 
and  into  his  face  came  that  expression  of 
angelic  innocence  which  so  endeared  him  to 
his  masters.  Then  quietly  he  took  up  the 
slab  of  pudding,  and  like  a  fairy  wraith,  he 
departed  with  it  across  the  bridge,  and  three 
minutes  later  had  deposited  it  within  a  few 
yards  of  Bethman's  wire-haired  sleuth,  which 
was  placidly  sleeping  on  the  verandah. 

All  that  Bethman  could  ascertain  next 
morning  was  that  someone  had  left  a  poisoned 
bait  Tor  his  purp,  and  that  he  was  now  w  ith- 
out a  purp.  What  could  he  think? — What 
was  his  most  natural  conclusion?  His  nearest 
neighbors,  barring  Jim  and  Charlie,  were 
four  miles  down  the  creek,  and  only  a  few 
hours  ago  his  dog  had  bitten  Charlie,  and 
Charlie  had  sworn  to  be  even. 

Fuming  inwardly,  Bethamn  remained  silent. 
This  was  not  an  occasion  for  open  and  loud- 
voiced  brawrling.  He  felt  that  Jim  and 
Charlie  had  played  it  pretty  low  down  on 
him.   They  were  meaner  swipes  than  he  had 
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judged  them  to  be.  Break  a  man's  nose  if 
you  like — even  burn  down  his  cabin,  but  do 
not  injure  his  purp! 

Bethman  was  the  type  of  man  to  avoid  a 
physical  contingency  if  there  was  any  way 
out  of  it,  but  he  had  now  a  bitter  grievance, 
and  he  was  not  so  much  of  a  coward  as  one 
might  have  judged.  They  were  two  to  one — 
probably  they  would  smash  him  for  it,  but 
nevertheless  he  would  make  them  pay  for 
poisoning  his  dog. 

The  next  few  days  Betham  spent  in  cul- 
tivating the  confidence  of  Mulberry's  little 
yellow  mongrel,  then  one  night  found  that 
mongrel  locked  up  in  his  cabin,  while  Bethman 
himself  set  out  armed  with  a  spade  and  a 
shovel,  intent  on  doing  som  thing  dreadful. 

Next  morning,  when  Mulberry  went  out 
into  the  dew  spangled  clearing,  he  suddenly 
turned  back  and  clutched  Charlie  by  the  arm, 
pointing  with  a  frenzied  finger  towards  their 
new  plantation.  "Look — my  stars!"  he 
gasped.   "What  d'you  make  of  that?" 

Charli  looked.  He  rubbed  His  eyes  and 
looked  again.  "Gee  whiz!"  he  exclaimed,  for 
there  stood  fifty  young  apple  trees,  each  with 
its  roots  aspiring  stiffly  skywards,  while  its 
budding  branches  were  firmly  planted  in 
mother  earth! 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  two  young  men 
went  to  "look  for"  Bethman".  He  had  made  no 
secret  at  hiding  his  identity.  The  clay  of  his 
boots  bespattered  the  bridge,  and  here  and 
there  little  clots  of  it  marked  his  trail  up  to  his 


very  doorstep. 

Neither  of  them  knew  that  Bethman  was  a 
"lunger."  Neither  of  them  knew  that  his 
irritating  little  cough  and  his  feeble,  high 
pitched,  contemptible  little  voice  were  the 
results  of  a  weakness  which  for  seven  long 
years  had  chained  him  to  a  sanatorium — till, 
finally,  casting  off  his  shackles,  he  had  come 
west  here  to  do  a  man's  work  in  a  country  for 
men. 

When  they  entered  the  shanty  they  found 
Bethman  lying  on  his  bunk  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  The  clay  of  their  ranch  still  clung  to 
his  shoepacks,  and  carelessly  tumbled  at  his 
side  were  the  condemning  spade  and  shovel. 

He  looked  up  calmly  as  the  two  entered, 
then  he  held  up  his  hand — "Don't  hit  me," 
he  said  feebly,  "because  I  can't  hit  back." 

The  ghastly  pallor  of  his  face  brought 
Charlie  to  his  side  at  a  single  stride.  "What's 
up,  man?"  queried  the  young  rancher  eagerly. 
"Aren't  ill,  are  you?" 

The  little  man  nodded.  "I  struggled  hard 
to  get  it  done  before  daybreak,"  he  explained, 
breaking  off  into  a  fit  of  coughing.  "It  was 
foolish  of  me.  I  shall  be  laid  up  a  week  or 
two  now."  Then  he  looked  into  the  faces  of 
the  two  big  men  with  a  smile  of  open  brother- 
hood. "I'm  glad  you've  come,"  he  said. 
"You  are  my  only  neighbours." 

Charlie  turned  to  Mulberry  Jim  with  an 
air  of  command.  "Here  you,  Ugly  Face,  get 
a  move  on!"  he  ordered.  "Get  that  stove 
lighted,  and  the  kettle  boiling.    Hustle  now!  * 


Alberta's  fur  output  is  estimated  to  pro- 
bably exceed  $10,000,000  in  value  this  year, 
a  large  increase  in  exports  and  value  of 
coyote  and  rats  pelts  being  reported. 


The  cannerymen  oi  the  State  ol  Washington 
are  seeking  to  co-operate  with  the  canning 
interests  on  the  Fraser  River  for  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  which  will  rehab- 
iliate  the  salmon  fishery  ol  the  Fraser.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Fisheries  Association  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  British  Columbia  author- 
ities. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made, 
notably,  that  ol  closed  seasons  on  the  Fraser 
River,  but  this  idea  is  not  likely  to  meet 


with  much  success  as  it  would  mean  the 
closing  down  of  several  canneries  and  the 
unemployment  of  many  fishermen  who 
depend  on  the  salmon  fishery  for  a  liveli- 
hood. The  abolition  of  purse  seining  is 
recommended  and  seems  to  be  favorably 
received  by  both  sides. 

Undoubtedly  something  must  be  done 
to  preserve  the  Fraser  River  salmon.  From 
the  time  they  enter  the  Straits,  the  luckless 
fish  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  American 
traps,  the  seines  and  countless  fathoms 
of  gill-nets  which  bar  the  entrance  of  the 
river  from  "blue  water"  to  the  upper  reaches. 
Spawning  difficulties  were  greatly  magnified 
by  the  slide  at  Hell  Gate  which  barred  the 
fisn  from  reaching  the  headwaters  and 
which  affected  the  four  year   run   of  1917. 


Bird  Hunting  G)ith  The  Camera  In  Central  Alberta 

Sidney  S.  S.  Stansell  Photos  by  the  Author 


CENTRAL  Alberta  is  one  of  the 
finest  collecting  and  observing 
grounds    it  has  been    my  lot 
to  explore. 

The  birds  here  all  seem  to  have  a 
desire  to  "set"  for  their  photos  and 
are  really  very  obliging  in  many  other 
ways. 

Many  lakes  dot  the  country  here 
about,  some  one  acre  in  extent,  others 
several  thousand,  some  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  and  many  miles  long 
which  are,  in  reality,  the  extinct  bed 
of  a  river  which  has  in  recent  geo- 
logical times  burst  through  a  barrier 
in  a  new  place,  formed  a  cut  off,  and 
left  a  haven  for  water  fowl.  Others 
are  four  or  five  miles  wide  eight  to 
twelve  miles  long  and  average  any- 
where from  thirty  to  'six  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  The  rushy  sloughy- 
edges  of  these  larger  lakes  are  the 
delight  of  many  water  fowl  while 
the  reedy  edges  are  the  retreat  of  the 
red  wing  and  yellow  head  black  bird. 
The  coot  is  also  heard  sounding. its 
noisy  klank  along  the  shore  where  its 
nest  is  cleverly  hidden  in  a  clump  of 
last  year's  rushes. 

Holboell's  grebe,  floating  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  sends  out  its 
unearthly  klank  which,  when  accom- 
panied, by  the  sound  of  the  loon, 
makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end  and 


declare  that  he  is  in  the  land  of  bird 
ghosts  crying  out  to  one  another  and 
to  humanity  to  have  the  murderous 
slaughtering  of  their  feathered  rela- 
tives stopped  forever. 

The  horned,  eared  and  pied-billed 
grebes  in  the  evening  and  early  morn- 
ing also  lend  their  voices  to  those 
above  and  the  bittern  does  his  share 
as  his  bum-choog,  bum-choog  rings 
out  distinct  and  clear.  In  making 
the  first  sound  one  watching  him 
closely  though  the  binoculars  would 
almost  think  he  was  trying  to  rid 
himself  of  the  meal  of  fish  of  which 
he  has  just  partaken. 

Five  pairs  of  these  interesting  birds 
nested  where  they  could  be  watched 
from  the  house,  all  in  the  same  slough. 
At  first  it  seemed  as,  though  there 
would  not  be  room  in  this  particular 
slough  on  the  west  side  of  our  beauti- 
ful lake  for  them  all  to  make  a  home 
but  they  soon  got  settled  down  to 
business,  built  their  nests  and  de- 
posited their  four  five  or  six  eggs  on 
the  loosely  constructed  platform  nests, 
and  began  the  duties  of  incubation 
at  once.  The  pumpings  on  their 
arrival  from  the  south  were  few  and 
far  between  but  as  mating  proceeded 
these  love  songs — as  I  presume  they 
are — became  more  frequent  and  loud- 
er in  volume  until  all  were  mated 
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settled  down  in  home  building  and 
the  eggs  deposited;  then  it  gradually 
became  less  and  less  until  the  babies 
were  hatched  when  I  presume  both 
parents  were  so  busily  engaged  in 
the  care  of  their  young  that  they 
had  little  time  for  this  kind  of  plea- 
sure. 

During  the  mating  season  this 
"bum-choog"  could  be  heard  every 
hour  of  the  night  or  day.  One  would 
start  up  on  one  side  of  the  lake  and 
just  as  he  finished  one  around  about 
half  way  would  take  it  up  and  so  on 
until  probably  a  dozen  had  their 
bum-choog  out;  then  most  any  time 
it  would  begin  all  over  again  from 
almost  any  point  of  the  previous 
course. 

The  young  when  hatched  are  the 
fuzziest,  funniest,  little  yellow  balls 
one  would  wish  to  see,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  they  had 
fish  down  their  throats  as  large  as 
a  lead  pencil  and  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 

The  mother  bird  was  very  quiet 
and  did  not  seem  to  object  to  my 
visits  after  the  first  day  or  two.  The 
young  grew  very  rapidly  and  seemed 
all  feet,  legs  and  mouth;  put  your 
finger  within  reach  and  they  would 
try  to  swallow  it.  Sometimes  the 
mother  would  be  away  for  food  when 
I  went  for  a  "sitting";  one  day  I 
found  her  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  nest  and  as  I  came  near  she 
hissed  her  displeasure  at  me  but 
really  made  no  objections  when  I 
waded  out  picked  her  up  and  placed 
her  on  the  nest. 

The  grebes  were  also  very  inter- 
esting to  photograph,  one  sunny 
afternoon  while  we  were  rowing  about 
the  lake  looking  for  something  new 
to  photograph,  we  happened  on  a 
pied  billed  grebe's  nest  with  five 
young  and  one  egg,  the  young  were 
in  and  about  the  nest  diving  under 
the  water  as  though  they  had  been 
schooled  in  this  particular  branch  of 
water-craft  for  some  months.  I  fin- 
ally captured  all  five  of  them  and 
placed  them  in  position  under  my 
hat  then  suddenly  lifting  it  up 
snapped  them  before  they  had  time 
to  scramble  off  the  edge  of  the  nest. 

I  did  this  photographing  in  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  The 


old  bird  was  quite  wary  keeping  at 
a  distance  and  all  the  time  uttering 
a  croaking  call  to  her  babies. 

I  found  a  Holboell's  grebe  more 
wary  than  the  pied  billed  and  it  was 
only  after  setting  up  a  dummy^ cam- 
era and  leaving  it  for  several  days 
that  I  was  able  to  get  a  "sitting" 
from  her  at  all.  I  watched  her  nest 
very  closely  as  it  was  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  house  and 
as  soon  as  two  eggs  were  hatched, 
photographed  the  young. 

During  my  many  trips  my  wife 
was  nearly  always  my  constant  com- 
panion, always  helping  me  in  placing 
the  camera,  adjusting  shutter,  string 
or  blind,  or  watching  through  the 
binoculars  to  see  when  our  hosts 
would  return  for  their  "sitting." 

One  fine  sunny  afternoon  we  took 
the  boat  for  a  trip  of  our  regular 
rounds,  we  wished  particularly  to 
photo  some  young  loons  which  we 
expected  to  find  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  lake  about  a  half  mile  distant 
from  home.  As  we  neared  the  spot 
the  loons  started  up  a  peculiar  cack- 
ling call  and  the  nearer  we  came  to 
them,  the  louder  and  more  plaintive 
became  their  cry  until  it  finally  seem- 
ed as  though  they  might  be  human 
beings  who  were  about  to  be  murder- 
ed calling  for  help.  We  rowed  around 
to  the  nest  and  found  two  empty 
egg  shells.  After  looking  closely 
through  the  binoculars  we  discovered 
two  black  dots  following  closely  be- 
hind the  parent  loons.  We  started 
at  once  in  their  direction  and  almost 
immediately  they  paired  off,  one 
young  following  each  parent  which 
went  in  opposite  directions.  We 
headed  for  the  nearest  parent  who 
kept  diving  and  calling  to  its  young 
in  a  heart-breaking  manner,  placing 
its  beak  on  the  baby's  back  and  try- 
ing to  induce  it  to  dive,  then  coming 
up  under  it  and  trying  to  coax  it  to 
ride  upon  its  parent's  back.  This 
was  all  very  interesting,  and  while 
we  were  observing  it  the  other  parent, 
probably  the  father,  stole  away  with 
his  charge  but  did  not  attempt  to 
return  and  help  his  distressed  mate. 

We  finally" rowed  up  to  the  baby, 
readied  out  arid  placed  it  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  the  mother  was  now 
frantic,  diving,  lashing  the  water  into 
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foam  with  her  wings,  legs  and  beak, 
and  skimming  along  on  the  top  of 
the  water  with  feet  only  touching. 
In  this  manner  she  circled  about  us 
uttering  the  most  unearthly  cries 
one  ever  heard.  We  examined  the 
baby  bird  very  closely  then  gently 
placed  it  in  the  water  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  nearest  the  mother,  it  swam 
a  short  distance  from  the  boat  and 
uttered  a  funny  little  peep  which  the 
mother  at  once  answered;  they  were 
soon  together,  talking  to  each  other 
and  paddling  for  dear  life. 

Ten  days  after  the  incident  just 
described,  we  were  out  in  the  same 
vicinity  again  for  a  row  and  decided 
to  visit  our  young  loons.  What  a 
wonderful  transformation!  Instead 
of  seeing  the  tiny  black-backed  babies 
we  had  observed  ten  days  before  we 
could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  The 
little  ones  were  fully  as  large  as  the 
full  grown  bufflehead  duck  and  their 
backs  were  brown  instead  of  black. 
Swim?  They  were  experts  at  swim- 
ming and  adepts  tit  diving  and  swim- 
ming under  water.  We  finally  got 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  little  ones. 
The  parents  were  continually  wailing 
and  slashing  the  water  into  foam. 
We  desired  to  catch  the  baby  to  see 
how  he  had  grown.  My  wife  said, 
"You  will  never  do  it."  I  said,  "I 
will  do  it,"  and  do  it  "we"  but  not 
"I"  did,  but  when  the  game  of  hide 
and  seek,  run  this  way,  paddle  for 
dear  life  that  way,  turn  about  exactly 
opposite,  wait  a  full  minute  to  see 
where  he  appeared  and  a  hundred 
other  turns,  had  been  made  as  I 
gently  slipped  my  paddle  under  him 
in  my  eagerness  to  win,  I  threw  him 
completely  over  into  the  water  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boat  and  when 
I  reached  for  him  with  my  hand  he 
2iad  vanished.  I  had  surely  lost  and 
was  just  saying  so  when  I  heard  be- 
hind me  a  soft  chuckle  and  my  wife 
said,  "Here  he  is,"  and  gently  lifted 
him  into  the  boat.  After  I  had 
thrown  him  entirely  over  the  boat  he 
seemed  somewhat  bewildered  and 
came  up  alongside  the  stern  and  was 
immediately  lifted  into  the  boat. 

The  old  loons  were  still  frantic, 
coming  up  close  to  the  boat  and  trying 
to  induce  the  baby  to  come  to  them. 
After  resting  a  few  minutes  and  ob- 


serving the  baby  loon  very  carefully 
we  placed  him  outside  the  boat  on 
the  side  nearest  one  of  the  old  birds 
who  was  swimming  away  very  rapid- 
ly. The  baby  uttered  a  few  plaintive 
cries  and  seemed  bewildered  at  first 
but  soon  got  his  bearings  and  swam 
toward  the  other  parent.  His  mo- 
ther who  had  apparently  lost  her 
baby  flopped  noisily  away  immed- 
iately taking  wing  and  circled  around 
over  us  ten  or  ^twelve  times  uttering 
heart  rending  cries  and  looked  down 
for  her  baby  continually.  Finally 
she  settled  down  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  lake  near  where  her  mate  had 
swam  and  they  were  lost  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness.  The  next  morning 
they  were  a  re-united  happy  family. 

Black  loons  are  very  numerous 
about  our  home  lake  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  watch  them  flying  this 
way  and  that,  and  uttering  their 
monotonous  cries  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  disturbing  them. 

I  have  noticed  them  carrying  nest- 
ing material  from  lakes  several  miles 
distant  and  when  it  was  placed  in 
the  nest  one  could  not  tell  it  from 
decayed  vegetation  or  grass  which 
grew  within  two  feet  of  their  nests. 
However,  I  presume  the  exercise  is 
good  for  them  and  as  they  are  prac- 
tically always  on  the  wing  they  might 
just  as  well  visit  a  distant  lake  as 
work  at  home. 

Scoters  are  quite  common  here,  and 
as  spring  lengthens  into  summer  and 
as  the  hours  of  the  night  are  few — 
I  should  say  two — for  in  this  latitude 
the  latter  part  of  June  it  is  never 
too  dark  to  tell  the  time  by  your 
watch  even  in  the  house — they  appear 
flying,  or  in  the  lake  by  twos,  fours, 
sixes  or  eights,  sometimes  tens  or 
twelves.,  I  have  never  located  their 
nests  but  they  are  here  the  season 
through  and  are  out  with  their  young 
in  late  summer.  They  are  quite 
wary  here  and  do  not  allow  one  to 
come  too  close. 

Of  all  the  ducks  the  little  BufTle- 
head is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Nearly  every  small  lake  had  its  pair 
of  buffle-heads,  sometimes  when  two 
or  three  lakes  are  close  or  are  actually 
joined,  the  males  spend  their  time 
together  while  the  females  are  per- 
forming the  nesting  duties.  These 
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times  when  the  males  are  together 
are  not  without  excitement  for  they 
are  usually  quarreling,  striking  at 
one  another  with  wings,  or  beak  and 
uttering  squeeky  cries  as  though 
much  excited.  Finally,  as  evening 
approaches  each  one  hies  himself  of? 
to  his  own  pond,  probably  where  his 
patient  wife  is  waiting  for  him  to 
return  from  his  club. 

One  day  in  mid-summer  I  observed 
a  lesser  Scaup  circling  around  over 
the  house  and  just  as  it  came  to  within 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  flat  roof 
to  swoop  down  as  though  it  intended 
to  light,  I  could  not  imagine  what  it 
was  trying  to  do  until  I  noticed  that 
the  roof  which  was  of  rubberoid, 
was  wet  and  therefore  looked  a  great 
deal  like  a  mirror  or  pool  of  water. 
The  bird  undoubtedly  took  it  for  a 
small  lake  and  was  trying  to  light 
on  it.  It  finally  gave  up,  however, 
and  flew  away. 

The  Canada  Jay  is  one  of  the 
mimics  of  wood-land.  He  will  imi- 
tate the  call  of  the  crow  hawk  or 
blue  jay  and  on  several  different 
occasions  I  have  stalked  him  for 
some  time  wondering  what  kind  of  a 
new  song  bird  I  was  about  to  dis- 
cover. He  sings  very  beautifully  in 
a  low  tone  uttering  many  variable 
gurgling  notes  and  at  times  tries  his 
hand  at  whistling.  Several  years  ago 
I  located  a  nest  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  house  and  decided  to 
photograph  the  lady  on  her  nest. 
The  snow  was  four  feet  deep.  I 


spliced? the  legs  of  my  camera  and 
got  up  as  close  as  I  thought  I  dared 
and  then,  seeing  she  had  a  straw  under 
her  wing,  I  reached  out,  removed  the 
straw,  smoothed  her  m  feathers  and 
made  a  time  exposure. 

Solitary  sandpipers  are  as  common 
here  in  most  localities  as  the  spotted. 
A  few  years  ago  I  located  a  nest  forty 
feet  up  in  a  birch  tree  and  on  climb- 
ing up  to  it,  discovered  it  contained 
three  downy  young  and  one  egg.  I 
removed  the  young  to  the  ground 
then  took  the  nest  and  egg,  placed 
them  in  as  nearly  the  original  sur- 
roundings as  possible  and  photo- 
graphed them.  The  nest  was  a  rob- 
in's; was  several  years  old  and  had 
no  additions  or  alternations  made 
by  the  late  tenant. 

The  rough  grouse  here  present  a 
peculiar  color  phase  equal  if  not 
superior  to  the  screech  owl.  For 
instance,  we  may  have  a  beautiful 
gray  bird  with  a  gray  tail,  the  ruff 
also  being  red,  again,  we  may  have 
a  reddish  bird  with  a  gray  tail  and 
possibly  a  black  ruff,  we  may  have  a 
gray  bird  with  gray  tail,  a  reddish 
bird  with  a  reddish  tail,  in  fact  any 
combination  of  red  and  gray,  the 
young  may  be  part  one  phase  and 
part  another  all  one  or  all  another. 
In  previous  years  this  bird  and  the 
Columbian  sharp  tailed  grouse  were 
very  abundant  but  this  year  they 
are  very  rare  and  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  one  of  either  species  for  some 
months. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  LARK 


A  lark  once  loved  a  butterfly, 
Alas,  too  well,  I'm  told; 

He  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  sky, 
The  song  which  ne'er  grows  old. 


And  she  paid  no  heed  to  the  song  of  the 
lark, 

Till  the  bird  grew  tired  and  worn, 
And  his  fond  heart  broke  ere  it  grew  dark, 
And  he  stabbed  himself  with  a  thorn. 


But  the  butterfly,  from  flower  to  flower, 

Winged  her  way  so  fleet, 

Through  a  summer's  clay,  till  in  evening's 
hour 

The  shadows  began  to  creep. 


But  the  butterfly  hid  herself  in  a  bush, 

Beneath  a  red  roseleaf, 
And  slept  quite  well  through  the  deep 
night's  hush, 
Nor  did  she  die  of  grief. 

—  Frank  Houghton. 


IMTHEJBYWAY! 

By  H.  C.  Haddon 

HE  was  not  a  very  exciting^hero 
for  a  story.  Were  you  one 
of  those  delightfully  scientific 
persons  I  should  describe  him  as 
Lepus  Americanus,  male,  immature. 
His  usual  everyday  name,  however, 
is  simply  Northern  Hare — but  you 
would  recognize  him  much  more 
easily  if  I  called  him  a  young  rabbit. 
Actually,  of  course,  he  is  a  hare,  and 
not  a  rabbit  at  all,  but  by  reason 
of  much  long  usage  he  has  acquired 
the  name  and  I  guess  it  will  just 
have  to  remain. 

In  his  own  little  corner  of  the 
wcrld  this  young  rabbit  has  his 
story,  as  has  every  blade  of  grass 
or  leaf  of  tree — and  even  as  have 
you  and  I.  To  be  sure  our  own 
little  adventures  and  romances  seem 
much  more  important  in  our 
eyes — but  in  his  own  estimation,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  world  as 
yet  except  the  liquid  warmth  of  his 
mother,  and  the  small  immensity 
of  his  nest,  this  young  rabbit  appear- 
ed as  a  very  important  person  indeed. 

When  Nature,  in  her  own  way, 
warned  the  doe  of  coming  events 
she  began  to  look  around  for  a  good 
place  in  which  to  raise  her  young. 
After  some  search  she  found  it  in 
the  thickets  of  an  alder  swamp.  Here 
in  the  forgotten  years  a  big  cedar 
had  fallen,  and  had  partly  rotted 
where  it  came  in  contact  with  the 


ionuE  SWAMP 

soil,  leaving  a  space — shielded  on 
one  side  by  a  shell  of  outer  wood 
that  still  remained — into  which  the 
doe  could  creep. 

Here  her  young  were  born.  There 
were  two  of  them  at  first — helpless, 
hairless  little  atoms  of  life  with 
eyes  not  yet  open  to  the  wonders 
of  the  world  but  they  grew  quickly, 
as  is  the  way  with  all  wild  babies. 
At  first  they  did  nothing  but  lie 
almost  motionless  in  the  rude  nest, 
half  covered  during  the  doe's  absence, 
with  hair  torn  from  her  own  body, 
but  as  their  growth  increased  and 
their  eyes  opened  they  began  tre- 
mendous voyages  of  exploration 
round  the    limits  of  their  home. 

Then  one  evening  while  the  doe 
was  away  feeding  in  the  swamp, 
they  made  their  first  entry  into  the 
unknown  world.  First  a  prelimin- 
ary survey  from  the  mouth  of  the 
nest,  their  noses  wrinkling  and  work- 
ing at  the  thousand  different  sen- 
sations that  assailed  them.  Finally 
growing  bolder  they  both  hopped 
a  few  yards  away  from  the  cedar, 
stopping  every  second  to  smell  at 
the  little  sticks  and  dried  leaves 
that  were  so  wonderfully  strange 
to  them.  Followed  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  both  of  the  little  rabbits 
sat  motionless  except  for  their  con- 
tinually moving  noses,  their  color 
blending   perfectly  with   the  dark 
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grey  of  the  fallen  alder  leaves  that 
covered  the  ground. 

Already  the  tall  stems  of  the 
bracken  were  in  full  leal  for  the 
spring  had  come  early  this  year. 
Wherever  the  ground  was  moist 
there  the  salmon  berry  had  sent  up 
its  sturdy  shoots  with  their  heavy 
foliage,  each  stem  rising  up  among 
the  dead  sticks  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  to  which  still  clung  a  few 
withered  leaves  that  the  snow  had 
failed  to  dislodge.  Down  in  the 
hollow  where  a  little  creek  wound 
its  hesitating  way  among  a  tangle 
of  dead  cedar  stumps  and  twisted 
alder- roots,  flourished  a  reckless  riot 
ol  wild  raspberries,  and  rising  from 
among  them  the  tall  white-oarked 
saplings  of  the  poplar.  Elsewhere 
the  brush  was  principally  alders, 
with  here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of 
young  cedars,  with  their  fan-like 
foliage  and  aromatic  fragrance.  And 
everywhere  the  clean  fresh  smell  of 
the  moist  earth,  for  the  close-growing 
alders  formed  a  screen  that  prevented 
the  siin  from  shining  through  and 
drying  out  the  ground. 

Suddenly,  a  cock  grouse  drummed 
ncisily  on  a  hollow  log,  walking  up 
and  down  and  beating  his  wings 
against  his  sides  in  the  frenzy  of  his 
love  call.  Instantly  the  little  rab- 
bits turned  to  scamper  back  to  the 
safety  of  the  only  home  they  had 
ever  known.  All  desire  for  further 
exploration  had  suddenly  left  them. 
The  world  was  too  fall  of  unknown 
dangers  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

Before  they  could  cover  the  few 
yards  that  separated  them  from 
the  cedar  both  little  rabbits  stopped 
again,  their  noses  wrinkling  in  an 
attempt  tc  discover  this  new  danger. 
For  a  little  stick  had  cracked,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rustling  of  dead  leaves. 
Then  suddenly  a  flat  brown  head 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  nest, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  lithe 
sinuous  body.  For  an  instant  the 
weasel  hesitated,  for  he  was  hunting 
by  scent  only,  and  up  till  now  he  had 
not  seen  the  rabbits.  At  this  first 
Bight  of  them  his  eyes  blazed  red 
with  the  blood  lust  (which  never 
leaves  a  weasel,  even  though  he  is 
heavily  gorged;  and  in  a  couple  of 
bounds  this  ferocious  little  hunter 


was  beside  the  nearest  rabbit.  Neither 
of  them  made  any  attempt  at  escape. 
As  though  hypnotised  by  this  ancient 
enemy  of  their  kind,  they  simply 
cowered  where  they  were,  accepting 
their  fate  meekly. 

Instantly  the  weasel  leaped  again, 
and  his  teeth  met  in  the  spinal  cord 
at  the  base  of  the  head.  At  once 
his  victim  set  up  a  wild  squealing — 
and  unless  you  have  heard  it  you 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  pitiful  row 
that  a  rabbit  can  make  when  attack- 
ed by  a  weasel.  For  perhaps  half  a 
minute  or  so  the  screaming  continued, 
and  then  it  stopped  abruptly,  and 
with  it  all  further  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  rabbit. 

Feeling  this  the  weasel  relaxed 
his  grip  and  began  to  look  around 
for  his  second  victim — for  there  is 
no  more  blood  thirsty  animal  in  all 
the  world  than  this  slim  brown  and 
white  hunter  who  kills  for  the  very 
love  of  killing.  But  before  he  could 
put  his  murderous  designs  into  ef- 
fect, the  weasel  was  bowled  over 
onto  his  back  by  the  doe  and  was 
sent  sprawling  before  he  could  re- 
gain his  balance.  However,  he  quick- 
ly recovered  himself  and  stood  on 
a  little  log  one  foot  uplifted,  chatter- 
ing with  rage  and  anger,  his  eye 
snapping  fire. 

At  once  the  enormity  of  her  offence 
struck  the  doe,  and  she  lost  her 
nerve  completely.  She  had  acted 
in  the  first  place  in  a  kind  of  dull 
passion  of  mother  love  that  had  sent 
her  recklessly  to  the  aid  of  her  off- 
spring, but  now,  face  to  face  with 
this  dreaded  enemy,  she  lost  the  im- 
pulse that  had  turned  her  into  the 
outraged  mother  defending  her  voung 
and  was  once  again  the  timid  fright- 
ened creature  that  is  always  in  such 
fear  of  the  weasel. 

At  first  she  was  too  bewildered 
to  seek  escape  in  flight,  crouching  tc 
the  ground  with  ears  flattened  and 
sides  heaving,  watching  every  move 
that  the  weasel  made  as  he  began 
running  in  little  circles  round  her. 
Then  suddenly  the  spell  snapped, 
and  the  rabbit  went  off  down  the 
hill  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  among 
the  undergrowth.  At  once  the 
weasel  took  up  her  trail,  following 
her  scent  with  his  nose  in  her  tracks, 
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jumping  where  she  had  jumped, 
turning  where  she  had  turned.  So 
he  would  follow  until  he  had  killed, 
for  the  weasel  never  quits. 

The  doe  went  through  the  swamp, 
and  then  turning  to  one  side  doubled 
back  across  a  little  bald  ridge  where 
the  soil  was  too  rocky  to  permit  of 
much  growth.  At  once  a  big  owl 
that  had  been  gravely  sitting  on  a 
dead  stump  in  the  twilight  waiting 
for  what  the  gods  should  send  him, 
lett  his  perch  and  went  sailing  after 
her.  Now  (as  you  know)  a  rabbit's 
eyes  are  so  fixed  that  when  she  is 
running  she  can  see  not  only  ahead  of 
her  out  also  behind  and  so  the  doe 
was  able  to  detect  her  danger  in  time. 
The  big  owl  with  his  thick  downy 
feathers  made  practically  no  sound, 
for  he  was  gliding  and  not  flying. 
Stand  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  some 
summer  evening  in  the  gloaming, 
and  you  can  often  watch  these  big 
birds  as  they  come  sailing  along  in 
the  dusk  looking  like  some  ghostly 
silent  moth.  Presently  you  can 
hear  the  slight  flapping  cf  the  wings 
as  they  alight  on  some  dead  stump 
that  maxes  a  good  vantage  post,  and 
then  their  mournful  hunting  note: 
"Who-c-o  hoo-hoc    Whc-o-o  hoo!" 

Sorely  pressed  and  only  just  in 
time  the  raobit  plunged  into  a  tangle 
of  young  growth  that  was  too  thick 
to  allow  the  owl  to  follow  her. 
Baulked  of  his  meal  he  turned  sharp- 
ly and  then  went  sailing  back  to  his 
stump.  Then  suddenly  he  swocped 
again.  The  weasel  had  been  too 
busily  engaged  in  following  the  rab- 
bit's tracks  to  keep  an  eye  open  for 
danger  and  now  (as  always  in  the 
Wild)  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
lorgettulness.  He  stopped  in  his 
jump  and  made  a  lightning-like  leap 
at  the  big  claws  that  hovered  just 
an  inch  above  his  bacK,  but  his  teeth 
only  tore  away  a  mouthful  of  the 
heavy  feathers  that  covered  the 
owl's  legs.  The  next  instant  those 
remorseless  talons  met  in  his  back 
and  with  a  last  screech  ot  hate  and 
anger  the  weasel  was  carried  off  to 
the  stump  and  there  devoured  at 
the  big  owl's    leisure.  As  for 

the  little  rabnit  that  had  escaped 
death  up  in  the  swamp,  for  a  long 
time  he  did  the  only  thing  that  he 


knew  and  that  was  to  remain  per- 
fectly still  where  he  was.  That  is 
Nature's  gift  to  her  children  that 
we  call  Instinct.  For  many  an 
animal  is  protected  by  its  coloring, 
and  as  long  as  it  remains  motionless 
will  often  escape  detection.  Some- 
time when  you  find  a  grouse  on  her 
nest  walk  bacK  a  few  paces  and  then 
see  how  hard  ii  is  to  pick  her  mottled 
feathers  out  from  the  dead  slicks 
and  stems  of  dried  bracken  that 
surround  her.  Another  tact  that 
you  may  not  know  is  that  when  an 
animal  or  bird  is  "freezing"  or  keep- 
ing perfectly  still  they  give  oft  very 
much  less  scent  than  they  would 
do  if  they  were  moving.  To  test 
the  truth  of  this  just  watch  how 
close  your  dog  will  go  to  the  sitting 
grouse  before  he  notices  her. 

Presently,  after  much  long  wait- 
ing the  little  rabbit  went  back  to 
the  nest  and  here  some  time  during 
the  night  the  doe  joined  him. 

Danger  that  had  been  so  close 
and  real  on  this  eventful  evening 
did  not  again  threaten  the  little 
rabbit.  With  only  himself  to  share 
the  birthright  cf  two  he  grew  rapidly, 
and  as  the  days  came  and  went,  in 
the  lazy  warmth  of  early  summer, 
he  altered  out  ot  all  recognition, 
from  the  crouching  youngster  that 
had  shivered  at  the  sound  of  a  drum- 
ming grouse.  As  the  days  passed 
he  found  less  and  less  use  for  his 
mother  and  presently  discarded  her 
altogether  and  lived  his  own  life 
alone  in  the  swamp.  Sometimes 
on  moonlight  nights  he  would  join 
one  or  two  of  his  companions,  and 
they  would  play  together  for  a  while, 
but  mostly  he  lived  a  solitary  life, 
learning  for  himself  as  he  grew,  the 
many  tricks  and  customs  of  the  com- 
plex scheme  of  things  that  we  call 
Life.  There  was  abundance  of 
food  in  the  swamp  and  on  this  the 
rabbit  fed  in  the  evenings  and  early 
mornings,  choosing  as  the  spirit 
moved  him  tender  tips  of  evergreens 
or  the  bark  of  poplars  and  alders. 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  frosts 
he  changed  his  coat  from  grey  to 
white,  as  were  also  doing  all  his 
companions  in  the  swamp,  and — 
the  better  to  hide  his  villainy — 
their  enemy  the  weasel.      At  first 
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the  rabbit  found  himself  mightily 
conspicuous  but  the  first  snow  storm 
of  the  winter  remedied  this,  and 
thereafter  he  was  almost  invisible 
except  for  the  black  beads  of  his 
eyes  as  he  sat  under  some  snow 
covered  branch.  Winter,  with  its 
twin  terrors  of  hunger  and  cold  did 
not  bother  the  rabbit  much.  Indeed, 
in  common  with  the  porcupine,  he 
is  always  surrounded  by  plenty, 
for  the  snow  never  falls  so  deeply 
that  he  is  unable  to  reach  some  sort 
of  bark  on  which  he  can  make  a 
meal,  and  he  is  generally  plump  and 
well  fed  while  the  meat  eaters  must 
cover  hopeless  empty  miles  on  their 
never  ending  search  to  find  some- 
thing to  fill  their  craving  stomachs. 
There  were  a  few  lynx  that  visited 
the  swamp  in  the  course  of  their 
travels,  and  they  usually  took  toll 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  our  rabbit 
never  fell  a  victim  to  their  hunting, 
and  continued  to  feed  and  grow 
fat  on  the  varied  food  that  surrounded 
him. 

With  the  coming  of  warmer  days 
the  snow  began  to  melt  wherever 
the  sun  could  reach  it  and  little 
trickles  and  rivulets  of  water  began 
to  appear  and  ramble  downhill  until 
they  reached  the  creek.  During 
the  warmth  of  the  daytime  a  few 
hibernating  mosquitoes  would  appear, 
as  well  as  a  few  spiders  that  had 
crawled  out  from  their  winter's  sleep 
in  some  crevice  under  the  bark.  A 
change  now  came  over  the  rabbit  and 
he  began  to  make  long  journeys 
through  the  swamp.  Though  he 
did  not  know  it,  the  Spirit  of  Spring 
had  found  him  and  was  already  at 
work.  Three  or  four  times  he 
made  these  fruitless  journeys  and 
then  one  evening  He  found  Her. 
The  moon  was  just  rising  over  the 
hill  and  in  the  moonlight  they  danced 
their  crazy  love  dance,  playing  at 
hide  and  seek  together  among  the 
shadows. 

One  evening  when  the  snow  had 
just  about  all  gone,  the  Boy  went 
around  the  swamp  with  his  gun, 
and  presently  the  bark  of  its  report 
went  echoing  through  the  evening 
shadows. 

"Shot  at  a  rabbit"  said  the  Boy 
in  explanation  "and  missed  it  clean." 


But  the  Boy  was  wrong.  He 
had  not  missed  the  rabbit  entirely, 
and  that  was  the  tragedy  of  it.  Just 
one  pellet  of  chilled  shot  found  its 
mark  and  that  one  hit  the  rabbit 
in  the  mouth  -breaking  off  one  of 
his  four  front  teeth  level  with  the 
gums.  Otherwise  the  rabbit  was 
unhurt  (indeed  he  felt  no  pain  from 
the  loss  of  his  tooth  at  all,  and  after 
his  first  fright  was  over  he  resumed 
his  normal  life  again.  But  little 
by  little  he  began  to  feel  the  absence 
of  the  tooth.  No  longer  was  he  able 
to  make  those  meals  off  the  succulent 
bark  for  the  front  teeth  are  the 
gnawing  tools  that  he  uses  for  the 
purpose  and  the  hind  teeth  are  only 
the  grinders  that  chew  the  food  once 
he  has  got  it  safely  into  his  mouth. 
It  is  part  of  Nature's  infinite  wisdom 
that  these  front  gnawing  teeth  are 
always  growing  in  all  rodents  since 
the  wear  on  them  is  continuous.  Con- 
sider for  instance  how  much  more 
work  the  beaver  does  with  his  chisel- 
like front  teeth  than  with  the  hind 
ones. 

Each  pair  of  front  teeth  wears  on 
each  other,  the  upper  on  the  lower, 
and  so  keep  each  other  at  the  right 
length.  Robbed  of  its  partner  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  tooth  con- 
tinued to  grow;  finding  nothing  to 
check  its  growth.  At  first  the  rab- 
bit was  not  bothered  very  much  for 
if  bark  was  denied  him  there  was 
still  food  in  abundance  and  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  inconvenience 
getting  it  into  his  mouth. 

But  day  after  day  week  after 
week,  remorselessly,  unceasingly,  the 
uncontrolled  tooth  continued  to  grow 
with  nothing  to  wear  away  its  surplus 
length.  As  the  length  of  this  tooth 
increased  the  rabbit  found  greater 
and  greater  diificulty  in  opening 
his  mouth  at  all  and  was  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  working  little  tips 
of  evergreen  into  the  side  cf  his 
mouth.  So  for  a  while  he  averted 
starvation  spending  long  hours  in 
consuming  what  he  could  have  eaten 
before  in  a  few  minutes. 

As  the  months  passed,  food  con- 
tinued to  keep  abundant,  but  by  the 
irony  ol  fate  the  rabbit  was  doomed 
to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  despite  all  his  efforts  he  grew 
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weaker  and  thinner. 

Game  a  day  when  he  was  not  able 
to  open  his  mouth  at  all.  The 
unchecked  tooth  had  now  grown 
round  in  a  big  half  circle  and  had 
begun  to  enter  the  upper  jaw.  The 
tooth  that  had  been  broken  off  had 
also  begun  to  grow  again  but  it  was 
only  an  added  hindrance  and  in 
any  case  it  had  come  too  late  to 
do  any  good.  For  a  day  or  so  the 
rabbit  struggled  on  still  making 
vain  attempts  to  work  a  little  ct  the 
food  he  needed  so  badly  into  his 
.mouth  but  his  jaws  were  locked 
tightly  together  and  he  could  ac- 
complish nothing.     Then  one  even- 


ing a  hunting  weasel  came  across 
him  and  the  rabbit  was  mercifully 
spared  the  rest  of  his  sufferings. 
Too  weak  to  escape,  the  weasel 
found  him  an  easy  victim,  killing 
him  eagerly  and  drinking  what  little 
bbod  was  left  in  his  veins  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  body  as  a  thing  beyond 
notice. 

And  so  the  Boy  found  him  a 
silent  tragedy  of  the  swamp;  and 
so  today  among  his  other  curiosities, 
the  Boy  can  show  you  the  rabbit's 
skull  with  the  long  curved  over- 
grown tooth  and  the  jaws  locked 
tightly  together. 


KENORA 

P.  E.  Bucke 


I was  so  pleased  with  my  trip  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  the 
summer  of  1916  that  I  decided 
to  duplicate  my  experience  of  last 
year.  As  this  wonderful  game  spot 
for  fish,  fur  and  feathers  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  I  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  them  to  the 
locality  again. 

I  will  premise  my  article  by  giving 
the  origin  of  the  very  pretty  name, 
Kenora,  which  is  derived  from  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  three  settle- 
ments that  boiled  down  into  one  have 
made  this  name.  These  three  are 
Kewatin,  Norman  and  Rat  Portage. 
The  new  name,  Kenora,  was  given  in 
1904  and  came  into  use  in  1905. 
Kenora  is  now  the  headquarters  for 
campers  from  Winnipeg  and  a  good 
part  of  the  north-west.  Kenora 
itselt  has  a  population  of  between  six 
and  seven  thousand,  but  the  campers, 
numbering  about  2,000,  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  neighboring  is- 
lands, many  of  them  having  perman- 
ent houses  built  on  their  own  lands. 
Special  trains  are  run  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  from  Winnipeg  and 
other  points  to  accommodate  these 
campers  during  the  summer  season. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers  to  give  a  little  synopsis  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Lake 


of  the  Woods  district.  Geologists 
inform  us  that  the  last  glacial  period 
occurred  on  this  part  of  the  planet 
about  8,000  years  ago,  traces  of  which 
are  shown  by  the  ice  markings  and 
boulders  picked  up  and  dropped  along 
the  course  of  this  ice-flow.  These 
markings  are  visible  and  can  be 
traced  everywhere  on  the  rocks,  high 
grounds  and  valleys  as  plainly  as 
footprints  of  man  or  the  tracks  of 
wild  animals  in  the  snow.  This  ice 
bank  was  one  thousand  feet  thick 
and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  North  American  continent.  These 
glaciers  have  a  tendency  to  slip  to- 
wards the  south  when  melting.  This 
action  is  always  going  on  amongst  the 
high  mountains  in  British  Columbia 
but  when  this  stupendous  mass  of  ice 
moved  towards  the  equator  and  melt- 
ed it  left  a  lake  extending  from  the 
Alleghenies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  northward  to  the  Hudson  Bay. 
This  lake  or  deluge  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Lake  Agassiz.  This 
immense  body  of  water  as  it  sub- 
sided broke  through  the  land  at 
various  places  forming  the*  large 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  their  tributaries  which  in 
course  of  time  dried  up  the  land, 
making  it  habitable  for  man  and 
beast,  leaving  only  their  beds  to 
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carry  off  the  natural  precipitation 
from  year  to  year.  The  low  King 
grounds  forming  the  present  lakes, 
swamps  and  marshes  are  kept  at  their 
present  levels  by  the  annual  rainfall. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Lake  ct  the 
Woods  district  is  no  doubt  attribut- 
able to  the  scooping  process  of  the 
glacial  period  above  described.  Any- 
way the  shallow  nature  oi  the  waters, 
studded  as  they  are  with  innumerable 


wooded  islands,  makes  this  region  a 
perfect  paradise  and  fairyland  of 
beauty  so  unlike  the  broad,  deep 
waters  of  the  big  lakes  that  drain  into 
the  ocean  by  means  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence outlet  system.  Where  the  ani- 
mal life  came  from  that  inhabits 
these  islands  and  waters  is,  I  presume, 
as  great  a  mystery  as  the  first  advent 
ot  man  to  this  part  ot  the  world. 

The  principal  lakes  in  this  water- 
shed are  the  Lake  of  the  W^ods, 


NATIVE  INDIANS  NEAR  KENORA,  ONT. 

The  name  Kenora  was  devised  from  the  first  two  letters  of  three  adjacent  towns,  Kewatin,  Norman  and  Rat  Portage 


Saganago,  La  Croix,  Rainy  Lake: 
etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  ridge  which 
separates  these  lakes  and  waterways 
from  Lake  Superior  which  is  only 
fifteen  miles  distant,  the  big  lakes 
discharging  their  surplus  water 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  outlet 
whilst  those  under  consideration  flow 
into  the  Nelson  river  and  finally 
escape  into  the  Hudson  Bay,  so  that 
the  ridge  referred  to  is  the  highest 
land  in  this  part  of  Canada.  The 
shallow  waters  ct  these  lakes— seldom 
over  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep;  often 
much  less — appear  to  be  eminently 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  various 
kinds  of  food  fish,  principally  white 
fish,  black  bass,  yellow  pike,  pickerel, 
lake  trout  and  sturgeon.  The  latter 
have  been  the  principal  diet  of  the 
Cbippewas,  Monsoni  and  Cree  In- 


dians who  inhabited  this  part  of 
Canada  for  no  one  knows  how  many 
centuries.  Fish  was  their  principal 
food  in  summer,  wild  rice  and  rabbits 
their  chief  diet  in  winter.  Rabbits 
were  easily  caught  in  the  snow  by 
building  brush  hedges  of  some  length 
with  openings  at  intervals  where 
snares  or  deadfalls  were  placed,  the 
unwary  animals,  which  were  very 
numerous,  falling  an  easy  prey  to 
the  wily  red  hunter.  The  sturgeon 
in  the  early  days,  before  and  some 
time  after  the  advent  of  the  white 
settlers,  swarmed  in  these  waters  in 
almcst  inconceivable  numbers.  The 
Lake  of  the  Woods  got  the  name  ot 
being  the  greatest  sturgeon  pond  in 
the  world.  The  sturgeon  being  a 
sluggish  fish  was  easily  taken  either 
with  the  spear  or  by  means  of  a  drag 
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net,  which  net  was  about  twenty  feet 
long  by  six  feet  deep  when  doubled. 
It  was  weighted  with  stones  at  the 
bottom  and  buoyed  with  cedar  floats 
at  the  top.  Care  was  taken  to  secure 
fishing  grounds  that  had  a  good  level 
bottom,  free  from  stones,  sunken 
brush  and  logs.  The  net  was  drawn 
by  lines  between  two  canoes.  When 
the  boatmen  felt  by  these  lines  that  a 
fish  had  been  taken  they  doubled  up 
the  net  and  took  him  into  the  canoe 


or  handed  the  net  ashore.  The 
sturgeon  in  these  waters  are  com- 
paratively small  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  British  Columbia  rivers. 
They  seldom  run  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  whereas  a  Pacific  coast 
fish  will  weigh  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  weight.  A  four  foot  salmon 
will  dress  to  about  fifteen  pounds. 
The  caviare  and  sounds  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  value  of 
the  sturgeon  catch.    Whether  it  is 


LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS 


from  the  close  fishing  or  some  other 
cause  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  the 
capture  of  these  fish  in  the  last  few 
years. 

The  whitefish  catch  in  these  waters 
is  probably  the  most  remunerative 
and  is  being  assisted  by  a  government 
hatchery,  but  the  black  bass,  pike  and 
pickerel  afford  more  sport  to  the 
angler  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

The  islands,  channels  and  bays 
provide  adequate  shelter  for  the 
endless  variety  of  waterfowl  who 
build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young 
broods  in  these  secluded  spots  far 
removed  from  the  summer  resorts. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
geese,  all  kinds  of  ducks  and  divers. 
Grouse  and  ptarmigan  are  also  plenti- 
ful. The  black  bear  is  frequently 
met  with  but  this  is  a  very  cowardly 


animal  except  at  the  time  when  the 
female  is  nursing  her  young.  If  the 
cubs  are  tampered  with  when  the 
mother  is  about  it  is  well  to  keep  a 
look-out  as  there  is  danger  in  the  air. 
These  animals  feed  on  fish,  wild 
fruits  and  acorns  when  they  can  get 
them.  Hares  or  rabbits  are  very 
plentiful;  moose,  red  deer  and  caribou 
are  met  with  on  some  of  the  larger 
islands.  The  smaller  fur  bearing 
animals  are  fairly  numerous  and  fur- 
nish quite  a  revenue  to  the  hardy 
trapper  during  the  winter  season. 
Amongst  these  I  may  mention  the 
savoury  skunk,  the  black,  cross  and 
red  fox,  mink,  marten,  beaver  and 
musk  rat. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  beautiful 
and  extensive  area  of  lakes,  islands, 
rivers  and  streams  will  at  no  distant 
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day  become  the  playground  for  a  the  situation  is  about  the  centre  of 
large  number  of  business  and  other  Canada  and  is  far  removed  from  the 
people  during  the  summer  months  as    salt  waters  of  the  two  oceans. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  WOLVERINE 


JOE  SMITH  has  been  the  population 
at  Castle  Mountain,  Alberta,  ever 
since  the  rest  of  the  population  moved 
out  with  C.  P.  R.  construction  in  the  early- 
eighties  of  the  last  century.  He  makes  his 
living  by  hunting,  trapping  and  prospecting. 
Three  winters  ago,  bothered  by  the  depre- 
dations of  a  wolverine  he  set  traps  with  a 
cunning  which  was  partly  natural  and  partly 
acquired,  the  result  being  that  he  caught  a 
lusty  young  but  somewhat  incautious  wol- 
verine. 

Joe,  who  has  found  that  live  animals  of 
the  wild  often  brought  more  money  from  the 
government  officials  at  the  zoological  gardens 
in  Banff,  twenty  miles  away,  than  the  dead 
ones  did  from  the  fur  dealers,  decided  to  take 
his  prize  to  the  government  park.  So,  after 
painful  adventures  he  boxed  the  muscular 
young  fury  and  delivered  it  before  the 
superintendent  of  the  park.  He  was  greeted 
with  warm  words  of  commendation,  for  the 
park  had  now  a  live  wolverine  in  its  cages. 
The  fact  that  the  animal  had  broken  a  front 
leg  did  not  mitigate  at  all  against  the  price 
Joe  asked. 

Joe  put  his  catch  in  the  strongly  wired  cage, 
took  his  money  and  went  home. 

The  wolverine  sulked  and  licked  his  paw. 
He  snarled  and  growled  and  glowered  at  the 


keeper,  who  strove  hard  to  win  his  liking  with 
fancy  foods.  Two  weeks  passed,  the  broken 
bones  of  the  foreleg  knit — but  crookedly,  the 
limb  flaring  outward.  The  wolverine  was 
so  far  advanced  in  captivity  that  he  deigned 
to  eat  the  food  given  him,  but  he  always 
waited  until  after  dark  to  do  so.  During  the 
day  he  crouched  and  gloomed.  With  good 
food,  and  the  loss  of  pain  from  his  leg  he 
regained  his  strength  and  put  on  flesh.  His 
cage,  strong,  galvanized  iron  wire  a  one-inch 
mesh,  was  floored  with  concrete,  and  had 
proven  sufficient  to  hold  grey  wolves,  half- 
grown  bears,  and  full-grown  badgers.  He  was 
considered  located  for  life.  But  one  morning 
there  was  excitement.  The  keeper  found  the 
cage  empty,  and  in  the  wire,  three  feet  up 
from  the  ground,  a  neat  hole,  the  stiff  wires 
thrust  outward  as  though  an  eight-inch  shell 
has  passed  through.  On  the  ground  was  the 
broken  half  of  a  tusk,  showing  that  the  animal 
had  bitten  and  torn  at  the  wires  until  he  had 
it  broken  enough  to  force  himself  through. 

This  was  in  the  fall.  That  winter  a  trapper 
was  camped  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Kootenay,  near  the  point  where  the  Banff- 
Windermere  motor  trail  crosses  the  Kootenay 
River.  He  had  a  snug,  mud-roofed  cabin  of 
massive  logs,  and  he  had  plenty  of  food. 
Along  about  Christmas  time  he  decided  he 
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would  trail  out  to  Golden  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  so  he  locked  his  place  and  started 
with  his  dog  and  such  furs  ns  he  had  caught. 
He  was  a  careful  trapper,  and  he  left  a  small 
ventilation  door,  eight  by  ten  inches,  open. 
This  door  was  cut  through  the  second  log  of 
his  cabin.  lie  knew  that  no  pack-rats  would 
come  in  because  a  weasel  had  taken  up  its 
abode  in  a  stump  nearby  and  did  most  of  his 
hunting  in  and  around  the  building. 

A  week  later  he  returned,  pleased  with  his 
trip  and  pleased  to  get  back.  He  opened  his 
door  and  stood  aghast.  The  bacon  was  down 
from  its  nail  on  the  wall  and  little  was  left 
but  the  string,  his  flour  sacks  were  ripped 
open  and  the  contents  scattered  everywhere, 
his  sugar  and  tea  and  coffee  were  mixed  in  an 
awful  mess  on  the  floor.  His  dog  growled  with 
bristling  mane,  and  then  dashed  under  the 
bed.  There  came  the  sound  of  snarls  and 
worryings,  and  then  there  rolled  trom  beneath 
the  place  of  rest  a  furry  bundle  which  snapped. 
It  was  the  dog  and  a  wolverine,  a  fat  wolverine 
who  fought  with  vigor.    The  trapper,  at  an 


opportune  moment  crunched  its  skull  with 
the  back  of  an  axe,  and  the  badly  torn  canine 
limped  away  to  treat  his  jagged  wounds. 

Investigation  by  the  man  showed  that  the 
appetite  of  the  wolverine  had  caused  its 
downfall.  Lean  and  hungry,  it  must  have 
come  prowling  around  the  house  and  found 
the  ventilation  hole  through  which  it  crawled. 
Then  it  found  food.  Now  a  wolverine  has 
another  name,  and  it  is  as  commonly  known 
by  that  as  by  its  real  title.  This  name  is 
"glutton,"  and  whenever  possible^  lives  up  to 
it.  That  is  what  this  animal  did.  It  ate  so 
much  that  it  could  not  get  back  through  the 
hole  and  had  curled  up  to  sleep  off  its  satiety 
and  size  beneath  the  bed.  Before  this  hap- 
pened the  white  man  came  back.  Like  many 
another  creature  in  higher  walks  of  life,  its 
carnal  appetite  had  been  the  cause  of  its  death. 

The  trapper  turned  it  over.  Its  blood- 
stained jaws  snarled  in  death,  one  long  fang 
showing  broken  and  ragged.  Its  right  fore 
paw  flared  outward  where  it  had  been  ill- 
knit  after  a  fracture. 


DOCTOR  MUSKELONGE,  DENTAL 

SURGEON 


Stuart  K.  Arnott 


POP"    Wiggins  leaned  back  in 
his  seat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat 
and  regarded  me  with  an  amused 
expression. 

"Son"  he  said,  taking  the  pipe 
from  between  his  teeth,  "your  little 
remark  just  a  minute  ago,  about  that 
prominent  dentist  friend  of  yours, 
reminds  me  of  a  little  adventure  I  had 
here  last  year.  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
about  my  experience  with  a  bad  tooth 
an'  a  big  musky,  right  here  on  Perch 
Lake?" 

"No,  Pop,  I  don't  believe  you  did,' 
I  replied.  Pop  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine  who  lived  in  a  little  cabin  on  the 
north  shore  of  Perch  Lake.  I  visited 
him  occasionally  for  he  was  an  in- 
teresting character,  and  having  lived 
there  for  years  had  acquired  no  end  of 
yarns  with  which  on  rare  occasions 
he  entertained  me.  Accordingly, 
since  the  fish  were  not  biting  just 
then,  I  laid  down  my  fishing-rod, 
shipped  the  oars,  and  informed  him 


that  I  was  all  ready  to  hear  about  it. 

"You  see"  began  Pop,  after  filling 
and  relighting  his  pipe  "I've  always 
liked  t'  fish,  and  there  ain't  many 
nice  summer  days  go  by  that  I  don't 
get  out  my  tackle,  climb  into  the  old 
dory,  and  put  in' a  good  afternoon's 
fishing.  Not,  y'know,  because  there's 
such  all-fired  big  fish  in  here,  but 
because  what  are  here  are  right  game 
little  scrappers — all  perch  y'know,  an' 
mighty  good  eatin'.  It's  always 
seemed  kind  of  funny  to  me  that  there 
ain't  a  lot  of  nice  big  muskies,  pickerel 
and  trout,  an'  such  here,  because  this 
sure  is  a  fine  little  lake — fresh  water 
an'  just  the  kinda  lake  you'd  expect 
to  find  'em  in,  in  swarms.  But  nope, 
nuthin'  here  but  millions  o'  nice  perch. 
Well,  on  this  special  day, — jest  last 
summer  it  was — I  decided  to  go  catch 
a  mess  o'  fish  fer  dinner.  So  I  rounds 
up  all  my  stuff  an'  starts  out." 

As  Pop  got  into  his  story,  he 
dropped,  by  degrees  into  an  easy, 
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colloquial  style  of  narrative.  Every- 
one who  knew  hinr could  testify  that 
he  possessed  a  rich  sense  of  humor, 
which  began  to  manifest  itself  as  he 
proceeded. 

"But,  I'm  durn  near  fergettin'  to 
tell  ye  'bout  that  tooth.  Well  say, 
Bud,  I  hed  a  old  molar  in  my  mouth; 
that  compared  favourably  with  the 
Rock  o'  Gibraltar  as  to  solidity  o' 
position.  An'  the  worst  part  of  it  all 
wuz  every  once  in  a  while,  it'd  take 
it  into  its  head  to  ache  like  the 
dickens.  Well,  after  a  couple  o' 
sessions  o'  perfectly  scrumptious 
tooth-ache,  I  decides  that  the  old 
molar  an'  me  has  got  to  part  corn- 
pan}-.  So  I  gets  all  doodled  up  and 
goes  into  town  to  a  dentist.  He  sets 
me  in  a  chair,  ties  me  up  so  I  can't 
get  away,  an'  after  proppin'  my 
mouth  open  till  I  coulda  swallowed  a 
football,  he  gets  busy.  Say,  fer  half 
an  hour  I  sits  there  while  that  modern 
agent  an'  expounder  o'  Inquisition 
tortures,  pulls  an'  shoves,  an'  jerks, 
an'  pushes,  an'  yanks,  an'  snorts,  an' 
cusses  and  grunts,  an'  does  every- 
thing but  push  his  forceps  through 
the  back  o'  my  head.  I  might  say 
here  that  I  volunteered  my  assistance 
also,  which  consisted  o'  gruntin'  when 
he  grunted,  an'  cussin'  when  he  cus- 
sed— an'  sometimes  when  he  didn't. 
But  all  no  use.  He  can't  even  budge 
the  old  critter.  So  I  goes  out  in  con- 
siderable bad  temper.  Sometime 
later,  I  was  in  the  city  an'  I  seen  a 
sign  sayin\  Teeth  Extracted  Quickly 
an'  Painlessly.'  So  I  pats  myself  on 
the  back  an  says,  "Well  friends,  here's 
where  you  an'  your  uncle  say,  adieu,' 
"an'  marches  in.  Say,  son,  that  sign 
should  ha'  read,  'Teeth  Extracted 
Slowly  and  Painfully.'  Anyway, 
when  I  went  into  that  place  I  had 
my  tooth  an'  ten  dollars.  When  I 
comes  out  nearly  a  hour  later  I  still 
had  my  tooth  but  my  ten  dollars  had 
vanished- wery  mysteriously. 

"Say,  I  comes  back  to  Perch  Lake 
mad  enough  to  chew  nails.  I  tramped 
around  here  an'  cusses  them  teeth 
extractors,  an'  such  new  fangled 
nonsense  till  my  moustache  was  all 
clogged  up  with  sulphur.  Then  to 
cap  it  all,  on  the  way  home,  some 
smooth-lookin'  gentlemen  sells  me  a 


29th  Century  steel  castin'  rod,  an'  a 
'Utopia,'  Fishin'  reel,  an'  some  new 
snelled  hooks,  an'  some  more  truck, 
that  he  said  'ud  make  me  catch  three 
times  as  many  fish  as  I  did  without 
'em. 

"Well,  the  reel  bust  all  up,  after  I 
hed  it  a  week,  the  rod  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  pick  yer  teeth  with,  the 
hooks  bent  into  Iron  Crosses  after  I 
used  'em  once,  an'  the  rest  o'  the  stuff 
behaved  equally  beautifully.  Mad? 
Huh!  Well,  I  said  then  that  the  next 
guy  that  talked  29th  Century  Fishin' 
tackle,  er  20th  Century  Dentists,  er 
new  fangled  truck  o'  any  kind,  hed,  if 
he  considered  his  own  safety,  better 
do  it  in  a  suit  o'  armour.  I  wuz  quite 
content  to  fish  with  my  old  hickory 
pole  an'  cotton  line,  an'  so  far  as  I 
could  see  my  results  was  just  about 
as  good  as  those  o'  the  would-be 
anglers  that  at  intervals  breezed  in 
here  with  tons  o'  up-to-the-minute 
fishin'  paraphernalia,  an'  all  kinds  o' 
enthusiasm  an'  who  generally  breezed 
out  again  with  a  bad  temper,  no  fish, 
an'  no  end  o'  mosquito  bites.  Some 
of  the  langwidge  they  used,  likewise, 
was  enough  to  make  the  best  at- 
tempts of  a  perfessional  cusser,  cry 
fer  water,"  Pop  stopped  here  a 
moment,  while  a  quizzical  smile 
played  for  a  moment  about  his 
mouth. 

"At  any  rate"  he  resumed  pre- 
sently, "I  had  fully  decided  to  pass  up 
civilized  methods  in  everything  after 
that.  Say  son,  it  was  a  wise  decision 
as  you'll  soon  see.  So  fer  some  time 
to  come,  I  lived  in  a  state  of  primeval 
blissfulness,  which  was  marred  only 
by  one  or  two  spells  of  tooth  ache, 
durin'  which  times  I  convinced  my- 
self that,  as  long  as  Job  never  hed 
toothache,  he  never  knew  what  real 
tribulation  was.  But  like  most  other 
things,  these  times  o'  torture  used  to 
terminate,  fer  a  while  at  least,  while 
the  trip  hammers,  and  rip  saws,  an' 
steam  drills,  an'  blastin'  apparatuses, 
an'  piledrivers,  an'  so  on  an'  so  forth, 
that  musta  been  lodged  somewhere 
in  the  interior  o'  that  old  molar;  got 
all  tuned  up  an'  repaired,  an'  ready  to 
resume  the  attack,  once  more.  Well, 
it  was  in  one  o'  these  times  when 
hostilities     had     ben  temporarily 
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called  off,  that  the  little  drama  that 
follows  was  enacted.  Now  I  don't 
care  a  hoot  if  you  and  everybody  else 
says  that  it  was  only  just  luck,  er 
chance,  er  coincidence.  I  know  it 
wasn't.  However,"  here  Pop  grinned 
broadly,  "I  won't  deny  altogether  the 
possibility  that  maybe  I  had  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  gods — or 
goddesses.  It  was  probably  the 
latter.  Perhaps  they  hated  to  see  me, 
bein'  such  an  important  an'  influen- 
tial person  on  this  mundane  sphere — 
sufferin'  all  the  tortures  o'  perdition. 
It  may  be  too,  that  Juno,  er  Diana 
er  Venus,  er  some  o'  the  other  beau- 
tiful dames  that  hang  out  on  Olympus 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  I  had 
never  embarked  on  the  matrimonial 
sea,  an'  was  anxious  therefore  to  get 
into  my  good  graces,  and  find  out  if  I 
entertained  any  serious  objections  to 
a  voyage  on  the  aforesaid  body  of 
water.  As  to  this  I  don't  know  but  I 
do  know  that  some  kind  Providence 
took  an  interest  in  me,  an'  was  mighty 
good  to  me. 

"It  was  on  the  day  that  I  told  you 
about  at  the  beginning  of  my  tale.  I 
resurrects  my  tackle,  that  owin'  to  a 
recent  spell  o'  toothache  on  my  part 
hadn't  been  workin'  for  a  time,  locks 
my  cabin,  an'  starts  off  down  the  path 
that  leads  to  my  little  docky'  know. 
At  the  end  o'  the  path  there's  a  few 
steps  down  to  the  dock.  Well  I  was 
walkin'  down  the  path  an'  gazin'  out 
over  Perch,  an'  thinkin'  deeply.  I 
guess  I  was  day-dreamin'  some,  for 
my  thoughts  were  'over  the  hills  an' 
far  away'  all  right,  an'  so  when  I 
comes  to  the  steps  I  clean  firgits  they 
was  there  at  all.  So  I  keeps  right  on 
walkin'  an',  all  at  once,  I  realizes  that 
I'm  steppin'  off  onto  nothin'  more 
substantial  than  thin  air.  I  tries  to 
get  my  balance,  but  no  use,  an'  I 
sails  through  the  ether  an'  lands  like 
three  carloads  o'  lead  pipe  on  the 
dock.  Racket?  Say  boy!  The  noise 
would  ha'  made  an  arsenal  explosion 
sound  like  a  whisper  in  a  boiler  fac- 
tory. But  the  worst  was  not  yet 
over.  Y'know,  my  dock  slopes  a 
little -an'  when  I  hit  the  planks,  I  kept 
right  on  rollin'  down  toward  the  edge. 
Durin'  this  proceedin'  I  gained  enough 
momentum  to  shoot  me  out  about 


thirty  er'  forty  feet  into  the  lake.  So 
I  shuts  my  eyes  an'  was  just  trying 
to  remember  my  prayers,  when  I  felt 
my  progress  effectually  arrested  by 
the  projectin'  post  on  the  corner  o' 
the  dock  to  which  I  tie  my  dory.  An 
say — I  come  spang  up  against  it 
with  my  mouth  wide  open,  an'  all  the 
force  come  right  onto  friend  tooth! 
Yep,  slammed  'er  right  proper,  too. 
Any  ord'nary  tooth  would  a  snapped 
off  short,  but  nothin'  of  the  such  fer 
this  bird. 

"Well,  fer  the  next  few  minutes  I 
laid  on  the  corner  o'  the  dock,  an' 
indulged  in  a  diversity  o'  doin's.  My 
head  was  Whirling  like  the  fan  on  a 
Dutch  windmill  an'  I  could  clearly 
observe  all  the  heavenly  bodies  in  two 
or  three  solar  systems  doin'  the  fox- 
trot before  my  excited  eyes.  I 
noticed  Halley's  Comet  one  steppin' 
with  Mars,  an'  I  seen  a  big  meteor 
chasin'  the  Little  Dipper  around  a 
corner  o'  the  moon.  I  counted  stars 
so  fast  that  I'd  a  had  an'  addin' 
machine  looking  sick,  an'  when  I 
stopped  it  was  only  cause  I  couldn't 
count  past  one  million.  Meanwhile 
I  was  busy  diggin'  a  ball  o'  line  out  of 
my  left  ear,  excavatin'  in  my  right 
nostril  fer  a  float  that  had  somehow 
er  other  found  its  way  up  there  an' 
chasin'  a  parcel  o'  sinkers  down  my 
back,  where  they  was  diligently  at- 
temptin'  to  scrape  an  acquaintance 
with  my  back  bone.  After  rescuin' 
all  these  articles  that  seemed  prone 
to  unseemly  peregrinations,  an'  fin- 
ishin'  spoutin'  grammar  that  ain't 
to  be  found  either  in  the  Old  er  the 
New  Testament,  I  gets  up,  rubs  my 
sore  frame,  unties  my  dory,  an'  pain- 
fully crawls  in.  Now  son,  considerin' 
the  fact  that  my  dome  piece  was  re- 
volvin'  like  an  electric  fan,  it  wasn't 
no  wonder  that  I  found  myself  rowin' 
in  circles.  I  commenced  cuttin'  fancy 
figure  eights,  describin'  isosceles  tri- 
angles an'  parallelograms,  et  cetera, 
an'  I  bet  if  you'd  ha'  had  a  chart  o' 
my  course  on  paper,  it  would  ha' 
looked  like  a  cross  between  an  Egyp- 
tian war  map  an'  a  Chinese  marriage 
license. 

Well,  after  the  fresh  ozone  had 
trickled  through  my  nasal  passages 
fer  a  while  an'  I  begun  to  see  an' 
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think  clearly,  I  realizes  that,  seem' 
as  the  force  o'  that  blow  had  landed 
on  that  tooth,  maybe  it'd  be  wise  to 
investigate  the  damage  done  to  that 
aforementioned  portion  o'  my  ana- 
tomy. So  I  grabs  it  an  gives  it  a 
couple  of  healthy  pulls  an'  jerks. 
Right  away  quick  I  felt  happy  as  a 
lark.  Why?  Becuz  the  old  critter 
had  been  loosened  by  the  crack  an' 
actually  moved  a  little.  Say,  I  was 
happy  enough  to  sing,  but  I  didn't 
outa  consideration  of  the  fishes  in  the 
lake.  My  voice  y'know  sounds  like 
a  buzz  saw  goin'  through  a  log  of 
Norwegian  Pine.  I  reckon  my  vocal 
organs  was  manufactured  in  a  found- 
ry. However,  fergettin'  my  warblin' 
abilities — er  lack  of  abilities,  I'll 
proceed." 

Here  Pop,  stopped  to  scare  away 
an  insistent  mosquito,  that  had 
alighted  in  search  of  conquest,  on  his 
nose. 

"After  this,"  he  continued,  "I 
started  to  fishin'  in  earnest,  I  was  just 
as  happy  an'  light-hearted  as  a  kid 
that  goes  fer  his  music  lesson  and 
finds  his  teacher  ain't  home.  Yep, 
I  baits  up  with  an  extry  big  worm, 
an'  lets  out  an  extry  lot  o'  line,  ties 
the  end  o'  the  line  extry  tight  to  the 
oarlock,  an'  begins  to  row  extry 
briskly.  But  somehow  er  other,  the 
fish  weren't  in  no  mood  fer  bitin'. 
However,  I  didn't  care  much  cuz  I 
was  thinkin'  that  when  I  got  back, 
I'd  go  down  to  Hank  Peters,  the 
carpenter,  down  the  lake,  an'  get  him 
to  get  out  his  pliers  an'  yank  the 
disturbin'  critter  out'  my  face.  Then 
I  cogitated,  I'd  be  free  o'  the  only  fly 
in  the  ointment  o'  my  happiness. 
But,"  Pop  smiled,  "Diana  had  a 
different  stunt. 

"After  a  while  when  I  didn't  git  no 
nibbles  er  bites  at  all — which  wasn't 
greatly  t'be  wondered  at  considerin' 
the  speed  at  which  I  was  shootin'  the 
ole  dory  across  the  lake  I  slowed  up 
the  speed  o'  my  rowin'  a  little  an' 
took  the  line  off  of  the  oarlock.  I 
thought  I'd  wind  it  up  a  little  y'know. 
Well  just  as  I  got  it  loose,  one  o'  my 
oars  slipped  over  the  side  so  I  put.  the 
end  o'  the  line  in  my  mouth  an'  made 
a  grab  fer  that  oar.  Bud,  didy'u  ever 
hear  the  sayin'  that  "All  things  work 


together  for  good"?  Y'  did?  Wl 
say,  believe  me,  it's  true.  Anyway 
the  things  which  followed  all  came  at 
the  right  time — the  psychological 
moment,  as  it  were.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  here's  what  happened. 

Just  as  I  rescued  the  oar,  an'  was 
straightenin'  up,  I  felt  a  jerk  an'  a 
heave,  an'  my  head  shot  forward  as 
if  a  big  British  tank  hed  sneaked  up 
behind  me  an'  kicked  me  on  the  back 
o'  the  crust.  But  no,"  Pop  corrected 
himself,  "It  couldn't  ha'  been  a 
British  tank  'cause  if  it  had  of  been  it 
would  ha'  attacked  me  to  my  face  an' 
not  come  up  behind  me.  Must  have 
been  a  Hun  tank"  he  concluded,  "As 
a  matter  o'  fact,  that  onslaught  came 
from  the  front  but  I  didn't  realize  it 
just  at  first. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  realize  was 
that  something  that  must  of  been  a 
cross  between  a  alligator  and  a  U- 
boat,  had  a  hold  o'  the  other  end  o' 
that  line  way  down  in  the  water  an' 
was  pullin'  to  beat  two  steam  loco- 
motives an'  a  jitney.  Next  I  become 
aware  o'  the  fact  that  the  end  o'  the 
line  in  my  mouth  had  become  solidly 
tangled  around  my  dear  sweet,  hate- 
ful old  tooth.  Lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least,  I  found  my  head  bein' 
pulled  toward  the  end  o'  the  boat  as 
if  my  neck  was  made  o'  India  rubber. 

4 'Say,  boy,  the  pullin'  power  o' 
that  creature  was  ferocious.  It  felt 
as  if  my  dome  piece  was  bein'  slowly 
an'  irresistibly  pulled  off  my  shoulder. 
I.  wasn't,  I  may  add,  particularly 
anxious  fer  this  t'  happen,  becuz  a 
head  is  kind  of  a  handy  thing  to  have 
around,  ain't  it?  Anyway,  I  ain't  got 
no  objections  to  retainin'  mine.  Well, 
pretty  soon  the  enemy  appears  to  be 
content  with  a  steady  pull,  so  his 
next  strategic  manoeuvre  is  to  com- 
mence a  series  o'  spasmodic  jerks. 
Then  it  was  that  I  realized  that  these 
latter  actions  was  likely  to  decide  the 
little  fray  in  favor  o'  the  apposin' 
party.  Soon  my  head  is  jogglin'  back 
an'  forth  on  my  spine  like  a  tin  can  on 
a  yard  stick.  I  was  sure  that  either 
it  would  break  off,  or  else  that  tooth 
would  remove  itself  from  my  carcass 
with  a  snap.  Knowin'  the  tooth  as  I 
did,  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  my  head 
would  come  off  before  that  tooth 
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would  leave  me.  Remarkable  de- 
votion that  ole  critter  had  fer  me — 
simply  wonderful.  But  I  didn't 
return  the  compliment,  by  a  long  long 
way.  Soon  the  jerkin'  started  gettin' 
more  severe.  The  engineer  o'  that 
submarine  musta  hed  his  cut-out 
open  an'  his  throttle  opened  up  wide. 
He  was  surely  puttin'  his  whole  soul 
into  the  fracas.  Then,  all  at  once,  I 
began  to  have  a  funny  feelin',  just  as 
though  that  tooth  was  actually 
pullin'  up  stakes,  an'  gettin'  ready  to 
come  out.  Pretty  soon  I  feels  some 
disturbance  down  in  the  soles  o'  my 
feet,  and  then  it  dawfrs  on  me  with  a 
bang  that  it  wasn't  no  dream — the 
pullin'  an'  jerkin'  was  actually  pullin' 
that  molar  out.  It  was  therefore  only 
a  question  o'  time  till  the  decidin' 
jerk  was  jerked. 

It  wasn't  long  in  comin'.  I  seen 
the  line  get  slack  fer  a  moment.  Then 
I  braced  myself  against  the  seat  an' 
took  a  deep  breath.  There  was  a 
zep,  an'  a  twang,  an'  a  rippin'  an' 
tearin'  sound  an'  then  the  line  comes 
flyin'  out  of  my  mouth  with  the  tooth 
solid  on  the  end  of  it.  However,  just 
as  it  was  disappearin'  over  the  side,  I 
made  a  grab  and  caught  a  hold  o'  it, 
an'  started  pullin'  in.  Judgin'  by  the 
weight  o'  the  thing  on  the  end,  it  felt 
like  I  was  pullin'  up  the  whole  bottom 
of  Perch  Lake.  Durin'  this  procedure 
of  makin'  myself  believe  I  was  a 
block  and  tackle  I  was  explorin'  a 
monstrous  big  vacancy  in  my  face 
that  never  existed  before.  It  wasn't 
I  don't  think  more  than  a  foot  square, 
but  in  a  pinch  I  believe  you  could  ha' 
crowded  one  end  o'  this  dory  into 
it. 

"Well,  after  ten  minutes  o'  labor- 
ious work,  I  looked  over  the  side  to 
see  what  I  had  snagged.  Say  son,  you 
could  ha'  knocked  me  flat  with  a 
palm-leaf  fan.  It  was  a  regular  whale 
of  a  muskalonge — bet  he  weighed 
thirty  er  forty  pounds!  Yesser,  a 
great  big  grey  muskie,  hooked  solid. 
He'd  got  the  hook  into  his  upper  jaw 
in  the  tough  cartilege." 

Pop  stopped  for  a  full  minute,  as  if 
to  allow  the  scene  to  fix  itself  firmly 
in  my  mind. 

"After  recoverin'  from  my  first 
surprise,"  he  continued,  "I  began  to 


consider.  At  first  I  couldn't  under- 
stand how  that  muskie  should  'a 
been  in  that  lake,  since  there'd  never 
been  one  caught  there  before.  Then 
I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  found  its  way  here  from 
Pine  Lake,  where  they're  thick, 
through  the  system  o'  little  rivers  an' 
creeks  joinin'  Pine  Lake  an'  Perch 
Lake. 

"At  first  I  felt  right  proud  o'  my 
catch,  but  before  long  I  got  to 
thinkin'.  I  figured  that  surely  I  owed 
somethin'  to  that  fish  fer  pullin'  out 
my  tooth  an'  doing"  what  nobody 
else  could  do.  I  decided  finally  that 
to  take  it  out  of  the  lake  would  ha' 
been  poor  payment  for  such  an  act  of 
kindness.  So,  although  I'd  have  felt 
right  proud  to  show  it  to  Hank 
Peters,  an'  the  rest,  an'  enjoyed  the 
distinction  o'  catchin'  the  first  muskie 
out  of  Perch,  I  got  my  knife  out  an' 
without  hurtin'  the  fish  at  all  serious, 
I  cuts  out  the  hook.  He  takes  a  look 
at  me,  kind  of  says  "Thank  you,  old 
sport,"  then  gives  a  kick  o'  his  big 
tail  and  is  gone." 

Pop  Wiggins  remained  silent  for  a 
time.  Then  he  said — 

"At  that,  it  was  mighty  little  I 
could  do  fer  that  muskelonge.  He 
made  life  worth  livin'  fer  me,  an  he 
convinced  me  more  than  ever  that 
20th  century  ideas,  and  fishin'  tackle 
an'  dentists,  can't  hold  a  candle  to 
the  plain  methods  that  Nature  de- 
vised an'  originated." 

He  stopped.  After  a  moment  I 
said,  "Now  Pop,  you  know  that  you 
don't  mean  all  that.  You  know  that 
dentists  are  mighty  good  things.  And 
as  for  the  new  fishing  tackle  why 
most  of  it  is  very  cleverly  constructed, 
and  a  boon  to  anglers."  The  old  man 
grinned  good-naturedly.  "Bud, 
you're  like  all  the  rest  o'  them.  But 
I  don't  care.  You'll  admit  that  if 
I'd  ha'  been  usin'  some  new-fangled 
apparatus,  I'd  probably  be  still  cartin' 
friend  tooth  around  with  me.  And" 
he  continued,  "what's  more,  if  I  ever 
get  another  bum  tooth,  I'll  not  go  to 
these  city  torture-artists  to  be  cured. 
Likewise,  I'll  never  use  any  o'  this 
crazy,  newly-invented  fishin'  para- 
phernalia again.  An'  I'll  never  go  to 
another  dentist  in  my  life,"  he  con- 
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eluded  emphatically. 

"But  Pop"  I  retorted,  amusedly, 
"do  you  propose  to  suffer  torment? 
What  will  you  do?" 

The  old  man  knocked  the  ashes  out 


of  his  pipe  and  smiled.  "What'll  I 
do?"  he  drawled,  "What'll  I  do?" 
Why  I'll  just  consult  my  friend, 
Doctor  Muskelonge,  D.D.S. 


SUNDAY  WITH  THE  RED  CANOE 


Frances  Daker 


WE  had  planned  the  trip  about  a 
week  ahead  of  time  and  spent 
the  intervening  days  praying 
that  Sunday  would  be  fine.  Billy 
was  to  spend  Saturday  night  at  our 
house  and  we  were  to  leave  at  four 
o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Saturday 
night  was  cloudy  and  windy,  and 


Billy  is  a  great  big  fellow — I  come 
to  little  more  than  his  shoulder,  but 
we  are  good  pals,  and  it's  the  joy  of 
our  lives,  after  a  long  week's  work,  to 
spend  our  Sundays  up  the  river  in  the 
Red  Canoe.  Billy  says  I'm  as  good 
a  pal  as  a  boy  because  I  never  balk 
at  anything  and  I  can  paddle  with  the 


"Then  into  the  river  we  dipped  our  paddles' 


Billy  sat  in  the  big  chair  with  his  feet 
on  the  porch  rail  and  glowered  at  the 
surrounding  rim  of  sky,  dimly  visible 
above  the  trees  over  the  river. 

'Well,"  I  said  gloomily  from 
among  the  cushions  in  the  hammock, 
'Til  bet  a  dime  it  rains  to-morrow." 

"Rain  or  shine,"  stated  Bill  ag- 
gressively,  "we're  goin'.  I  thought 
you  said  you  didn't  care  for  rain?" 

"I  don't,"  I  asserted,  "I'll  go,  rain 
or  shine  if  you're  game,  but  it  won't 
be  very  comfortable." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Billy. 


best  of  them;  he,  himself,  is  some 
paddler. 

The  Red  Canoe  is  a  slim  little 
thing;  15  foot  and  as  light  as  a  feather. 
I  love  her  so  much  that  I  was  allured 
into  writing  about  her  a  perfectly 
charming  poem,  that  has  never,  as 
yet,  seen  the  light  of  day.  I  am  going 
to  insert  a  verse  or  two  here  to  help 
you  visualize  her.  Of  course,  the 
editor  may  take  them  out  if  he  thinks 
they  spoil  the  story,  for  the  Muse  may 
make  me  blind  as  is  the  rule  with 
rhymers,  but  you  must  know  that  the 
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Red  Canoe  is  a  beauty  and  .  almost 
human. 

"Ah,  the  Red  Canoe  was  slim  as  a  girl, 
And  light  as  the  foam-wraith  at  play, 
The  water  dreamed  of  her,  sung  of  her, 

loved  her, 
And  bore  her  along  to  the  close  of  the 

day; 

And  on  through  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing she  skimmed, 

And  rose  and  fell  with  the  kissing 
spray. 

Ripple  and  wash  the  river  is  singing — 
Wash  and  ripple  as  rivers  do; 
Light  and  shade  under  the  prow 
Kissing  the  breasts  of  the  Red  Canoe. 

At  half  past  three  Sunday  morning 
we  were  up  and  stirring.    We  had 


"Billy  says  I'm  as  good  a  pal  as  a  boy" 

prepared  everything  the  night  before, 
even  to  the  frying-pan,  for  we  in- 
tended to  have  breakfast  of  bacon 
and  eggs  about  three  miles  up  the 


river.  All  the  surrounding  Homes 
were  wrapped  in  silence,  as  we  started 
down  the  street  toward  the  boathouse 
carrying  our  duffle — cushions,  rug, 
magazines,  camera  and  three  meals. 

"It  beats  me,"  remarked  Billy 
casting  his  eyes  along  the  row  of 
quiet  nouses  in  the  still  dawn,  "why 
people  don't  get  up  earlier  and  enjoy 
life.  And  this,"  he  continued  as  he 
shoved  the  shining  Red  Canoe  out 
into  the  cool,  grey-green  water  of  the 
Red  River,  and  piled  our  junk  into 
her,  "is  what  I  call  life." 

"Same  here,"  agreed  I,  arranging  a 
cushion  in  the  bow  to  kneel  on. 

Then  into  the  river  we  dipped  our 
paddles  in  unison  and  the  Red  Canoe 
leaped  forward,  the  water  singing 
against  her  sides  with  a  most  perfect 
music  in  the  silence  of  the  early 
morning. 

"I'll  bet  it's  going  to  rain,"  pro- 
phesied Billy,  sniffing  the  air. 

"0,  come  out  of  it,  Billv  "  I  ad- 
monished, "don't  be  a  wet  blanket." 

"Well  you  watch  and  see,  now," 
asseverated  Bill,  "look  at  jthat  sky — 
grey  as  can  be,  and  cloudy  at  this 
time  in  the  morning  — it's  going  to 
rain  all  right." 

"Pooh!"  I  scoffed  cheerfully, 
"Rats!" 

Up  the  river  we  glided  swiftly  and 
sure  enough  it  began  to. sprinkle, 
scarcely  perceptible  drops  of  moisture 
\but  Billy  growled  almost  exultantly, 
"See  what'd  I  tell  ye?" 

He  drew  up  into  a  little  cove  under 
the  willows,  and  breaking  off  the  dead 
branches,  built  a  fire  close  beside  the 
canoe  so  that  we  might  fry  our  break- 
fast and  serve  it  right  there  without 
having  to  get  out.  Never  did  break- 
fast taste  so  fine  as  that,  spread  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Canoe,  with  Billy 
and  me  seated  cross-legged  facing  each 
other,  the  ripples  rocking  us  softly 
and  the  little  fire  of  dry  twigs  burning 
cheerfully. 

Of  course,  right  at  the  very  last 
moment  I  thought  I  had  forgotten 
the  eggs,  and  that  caused  quite  a 
commotion.  Billy  said  afterward  that 
if  I  had  he'd  have  made  me  get  out 
and  walk  all  the  way  back  for  them. 

It  sprinkled  for  about  half  an  hour 
while  we  lay  under  the  willows  and 
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watched  it  without  resentment,  and 
then  the  sun  came  out  silvering  the 
ripples  before  us  and  we  paddled  on 
up  the  river  for  several  miles.  In  one 
place  we  drove  a  flock  of  ducks  ahead 
of  us  for  a  few  yards.  I  believe  game 
birds  are  aware  of  the  fact  when  the 
season  is  closed,  for  these  weren't  a 
bit  timid  and  didn't  take  wing  until 
we  were  almost  upon  them,  when  they 
rose  leisurely  and  circled  over  our 
heads  tauntingly. 

We  landed  in  a  little  grove  on  the 


east  side  cf  the  river  and  spent  the 
day,  which  turned  out  fine  after  all, 
alternately  reading  our  sports  maga- 
zines and  taking  snapshots.  It  was 
"The  Cruise  of  the  Coastwise  Canoe" 
that  tempted  us  to  write  of  the  Red 
Canoe,  and  though  this  isn't  an  ad- 
venture story  we  hope  it  will  be  as 
interesting.  Brother  and  Billy  and  I 
expect  to  go  moose  hunting  this  fall 
and  if  we  have  an  adventure  then 
we'll  do  it  up  brown  and  send  it  to 
you. 


A  MAY  CANOE  TRIP 

G.  Bogert  Wilson 


And  lay  there  in  the  morn- 
ing silence,  in  a  stillness  only  broken 
by  the  murmur  of  distant  run- 
ning water,  and  watched  the  faint 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  creep  over 
the  eastern  pine-clad  hills. , 

"Then  we'll  off  into  the  forests 
Where  the  bubbling  waters  run, 

Shout  our  challenge  to  the  forests 
At  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

Build  our  night-fires  in  the  forests 
When  the  careless  day  is  done" 

What's  that  white  spot  on  the 
side  of  that  ravine?"  asked  Ross 
as  he  stepped  from  the  northbound 
train  at  Timagami,  Northern  Ontario. 

"That,"  replied  Brock  "why  that's 
snowr,  s-n-o-w,  snow,  you  look  sur- 
prised bov  didn't  you  ever  see 
snow?" 

Ross'  retort  was  that  he  had 
never  seen  snow  on  the  14th.  of 
May,  didn't  want  to  either,  and 
personally  he  would  like  1o  know 
just  when  the  next  train  left  for 
the  Sunny  South. 

The  party  consisted  of  Ross, 
Charlie,  Brock  and  Wils',  students 
in  dentistry,  medicine,  literature 
and  law.  respectively.  They  had 
arrived  in  the  north  from  their 
college  towns  for  their  annual 
speckled  trout  fishing  trip  and  canoe 
cruise.  They  had  all  been  in  the 
Forestry  Service  and  were  not  stran- 
gers to  the  forests  of  the  Northland 
nor  were  the  speckled  trout  of  the 


many  streams  of  Timagami  Forest 
Reserve,  strangers  to  them. 

Discarding  the  clothes  of  con- 
ventionality they  were  dressed  much 
like  the  trapper  and  back-woodsman, 
in  a  many  colored  mackinaw  coat, 
soft  felt  hat,  army  brown  shirt 
tied  at  the  neck  with  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  heavy  duck  trousers 
of  the  same  color,  knitted  woollen 
socks  pulled  over  the  trouser  legs 
to  just  below  the  knees,  and  hob- 
nailed heavy  tan  waterproof  shoes. 

Their  outfit,  which  had  preceded 
them,  they  found  on  the  lake  shore; 
it  consisted  of  a  silk  tent,  Hudson's 
Bay  four-pokit  blankets,  grub  pack 
sacks,  cooking  utensils,  axes,  cameras, 
fishing  tackle  and  two  canvas  covered 
canoes. 

Lake  Timagami  (clear  water)  a 
wonderful  sheet  of  crystal  clear 
water  some  thirty  miles  long  is 
a  lake  of  many  islands  and  deep 
bays. 

The  Timagami  Indians  tell  a 
legend  of  how  their  forefathers  many 
tree  lives  ago  came  to  this  region 
from  the  south.  They  found  a  vast 
hilly  forest,  but  no  water.  They 
prayed  to  their  God  of  the  Clouds 
to  send  them  "heap  much"  water. 
The  God  of  the  Clouds  didn't  have 
any  rain  clouds  at  the  time;  but 
he  made  a  very  huge,  birch-bark 
cone  and  stooping  to  Gitche  Gu-mce 
(Big-Sea-Water — Lake  Superior)  he 
filled  the  cone  with  clear  water,  and 
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poured  it  upon  the  vast  hilly  forest. 
It  ran  among  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains and  thus  made  Lake  Timagami 
with  its  many  islands  and  countless 
bays.  The  God  of  the  Clouds  pour- 
ed the  water  trom  such  a  great  height 
that  it  caused  many  huge  splashing 


The  Photo  Brock  Carried 


drops  from  which  came  the  hundreds 
of  small  nearby  lakes. 

The  first  afternoon,  a  paddle  of 
seventeen  miles  down  the  North- 
east Arm  of  Lake  Timagami  should 
have  brought  the  boys  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  trading  post  at  Bear 
Island,  however  it  didn't.  A  little 
beyond  Mattagami  (meeting  of  the 
waters)  Point,  they  were  held  up 
by  a  sheet  of  ice  stretching  across 
the  lake  and  were  forced  to  camp, 
being  prevented  from  breaking 
through  by  darkness  falling.  Next 
morning,  Ross  and  Charlie  in  the 
bow  with  heavy  birch  bark  poles 
and  by  the  aid  of  French-Canadian 
lumberjack   phrases   were    able  to 


break  the  ice,  and  the  party  finally 
reached  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
store  at  Bear  Island. 

Near  the  buildings  of  that  old 
corporate  body  of  fur  traders  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  trad- 
ing posts  have  for  centuries  been 
the  rendezvous  of  Canadian  trappers, 
they  pitched  their  camp,  over-looking 
the  little  Indian  village  and  facing 
the  purple  western  sky  where  the 
sun  had  fallen  below  the  fir-rimmed 
shore  of  Lake  Timagami. 

There  is  a  large  Indian  settlement 
on  the  island,  mostly  of  the  Ojibway 
tribe.  Charlie  seeing  the  many  pret- 
ty Indian  maidens  at  the  post  was 
for  a  dance.  Now  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  to  start  a  dance  at  Bear 
Island  requires  a  few  bottles  of 
whiskey  or  a  great  amount  of  organ- 
izing ability.  The  boys  were  short 
on  the  fire-water,  but  were  right 
there  with  the  organizing  ability 
and  arranged  a  dance  for  that  even- 
ing. The  orchestra  was  an  old  In- 
dian with  his  even  mere  ancient 
violin.  Ross  became  infatuated  with 
a  small  footed  good  looking  young 
Ojibway  maiden  and  danced  all 
evening  with  her,  and  next  morning 
vainly  tried  to  persuade  the  other 
fellows  to.  stay  over  the  week-end 
for  another  dance  Saturday  night. 

Ross  admitted  that  the  little  dark 
maiden  with  the  perfectly  chiselled 
features  was  not  a  brilliant  con- 
versationist as  all  he  could  get  her 
to  say  was  "yes"  and  "no."  chiefly 
"no."  Ross  offered  Minnehaha  the 
second  a  cigarette  and  asked  her 
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if  she  smoked.  Her  reply  much  to 
his  surprise  was  "no,  but  I  eat 
chocolates,"  and  the  boys  made 
him  buy  her  five  pounds  of  those 
cheap,  brown-coated  bits  of  sugar 
the  Hudson's  Bay  sell  for  chocolates. 

Leaving  Bear  Island  with  a  hoisted 
blanket-sail  and  a  fair  wind  from 
the  south,  they  soon  came  to  Devil's 
Bay. 

Far  out  in  this  huge  bay  are 
two  of  the  most  exposed  islands 
of  the  1300  that  are  in  the  lake. 
One  marvels  at  the  position  of 
these  small  low  tree  covered  islands 
which  stand  out  like  huge  emeralds 
in  the  centre  of  the  bay.  They 
are  of  the  same  rock  formation 
as  the  great  towering  mountain  which 
over-looks  them.  The  Indians  of 
the  vicinity  believe  in  a  unique 
legend  of  their  creation.  At  one 
time,  so  the  Indians  state,  there 
lived  upon  Devil's  Mountain,  the 
highest  land  about,  a  wicked  old 
Indian  who  beat  his  young  squaw 
so  unmercifully  that  she  eloped  with 
a  young  redskin.  They  were  cross- 
ing Devil's  Bay  in  a  canoe  when 
the  wicked  old  Indain  spied  them. 
In  his  wrath  he  tore,  great  pieces 
of  rock  from  the  mountain  side  and 
hurled  them  at  the  eloping  couple, 
killing  them  both.  These  great  pieces 
of  rock  form  the  two  peculiarly 
situated  islands.  To-day  on  the 
shore  of  one  of  these  islands  can 
be  seen  the  melancholy  figure  of 
the  little  squaw,  a  remarkable  spec- 
imen of  water-worn  rock,  to  which 
the  Indians  at  certain  seasons  bring 
offerings. 

Continuing  northward  with  hoist- 
ed sail,  they  came  into  Beaver 
Bay  at  the  head  ot  the  lake.  There 
they  saw  a  man  paddling  frantically 
around  and  around  a  small  island. 
Coming  closer  they  discovered  it 
to  be  Grant  Caswell,  a  well  known 
prospector  and  expert  timber  scout. 

Grant  had  seen  a  bear  swimming  from 
the  mainland  to  an  island,  carrying 
her  two  cubs  on  her  back.  He 
gave  chase  and  frightened  the  mother 
bear.  She  shook  her  cubs  from 
her  back  upon  reaching  the  island, 
raced  across  to  the  other  side  and 
continued  her  swim  to  the  opposite 
shore.    The   cubs   hid   among  the 


low  bushes  and  whined  quite  audibly. 

Ross  and  Wils'  landed  to  endeavor 
to  capture  the  cubs,  but  only  after 
Grant  had  assured  and  again  re- 
assured them  that  the  old  bear 
had  left  the  island. 

The  three  canoes  with  a  man  in 
each  remained  as  a  patrol  to  prevent 
the  mother  bear  swimming  back 
and  torpedoing  Ross  and  Wils'.  The 
land  bear  hunters  soon  discovered 
the  cubs  and  forced  the  small  furry 
black  balls  to  the  top  of  a  dead 
tree.  A  few  cuts  with  an  axe  and 
the  tree  had  fallen  in  the  lake  carry- 
ing the  cubs  with  it.  The  canoe 
patrol  standing  ready  succeeded  in 
lifting  one  of  the  cubs  into  a  canoe; 
the  other  escaped  across  the  narrow 
channel.  They  were  fair  sized  cubs 
and  must  have  been  born  early  in  the 
Spring,  probably  before  their  mother 
had  left  winter  quarters. 

With  much  ceremony  the  little 
fellow  was  put  in  a  wooden  box  for 
safe  keeping.  He  was  then  presented 
to  Grant  who  told  the  boys  such 
a  hunt  was  an  "occasion,"  that  he 
had  cruised  and  worked  in  the  bush 
for  thirty  years,  but  never  before 
had  he  seen  a  bear  swimming  with 
her  cubs  on  her  back. 

A  short  portage  brought  the  "Noble 
four"  to  Diamond  Lake.  Crossing 
to  the  outlet  of  this  beautiful  body 
of  water  they  dragged  trolls  and 
caught  two  grey  trout  which,  upon 
arriving  at  the  portage  around  Lady 
Evelyn  Falls,  were  soon  sizzling 
over  a  crackling  fire. 

A  bit  of  a  rest  after  lunch,  a  few 
pictures  of  the  water-fall  beside  the 
portage  and  the  boys  swung  to  the 
paddle  again,  travelling  down  a  wind- 
ing narrow  arm  of  Lady  Evelyn  Lake. 
Reaching  the  lake  proper  they  found 
that  their  old  friend,  the  wind,  was 
blowing  favorably,  so  hoisted  the 
blankets  and  sped  swiftly  along. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
while  trying  to  pull  a  loaded  canoe 
up  a  small  rapids  into  Willowr  Island 
Lake,  the  accident  of  the  trip  occur- 
red. The  canoe  swung  "cross-cur- 
rents" and  tilted  just  enough  to 
allow  one  loaded  packsack  to  roll 
off  in  the  water.  It  drifted  a  few 
feet,  then  sank.  Charlie  who  was 
holding  the  bow  line  of  the  second 
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canoe  said,  "Good-bye  old  scout." 
and  waved  a  kiss  to  the  rapidly  sinking 
bag. 

One  grub  bag  gone,  what  luck! 
Exposed  camera  films  under  twenty 
feet  of  water,  still  worse  luck! 
Blankets  wet,  tobacco  drowned, 
everybody  tired,  everybody  grouchy, 
that  is  just  how  things  stood  two 
minutes  after  the  tilting  of  the 
canoe. 

Charlie   was   for   trying   to  fish 


Brock  began  kidding  Ross  about 
trying  to  pull  the  canoe  up  a  stream 
as  he  would  pull  a  tooth.  Ross 
became  a  bit  peeved,  and  things 
became  warm.  No  one  agreed  with 
anyone  else,,  and  said  so — always 
using  expressive  language.  It  looked 
as  though  the  partnership  would 
have  to  be  broken  up,  the  canoes 
cut  in  two,  and  each  go  his  own 
way.  In  the  heat  of*  the  argument 
Wils'  saved  the  situation  by  suggest- 


Charlie  with  a  few  of  the  speckled  beauties 


up  the  lost  articles.  -Wils'  was  for 
going  on  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred.  "Ross  was  for  throwing 
the  whole  outfit  into  the  stream, 
returning  to  the  rail  and  taking 
the  first  train  home. 

"This  is  a  fool  of  a  country  any- 
how" said  Ross,  "and  was  never 
made  for  white  man." 


ing  a  cup  of  tea.  After  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  and  a  few  minutes  of  absolute 
silence,  the  old  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship prevailed  once  again.  It  always 
does  require  a  little  accident  and 
family  breakup  to  make  a  canoe 
trip  exciting  and  successful. 

Pushing  on  late  that  evening  they 
camped  at  Helen's  Falls,  the  first 
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portage  on  that  famous  trout  stream 
the  Lady  Evelyn  River.  By  sail, 
pack  and  paddle  they  had  travelled 
that  day  nearly  forty  miles,  so 
we  re  soon  in  the  blankets. 

Ross,  the  human  alarm,  was  up 
early  as  usual  and  aroused  the  camp 
a  little  after  daylight.  The  camp, 
however,  was  like  the  moose  in  sum- 
mer and  did  not  respond  to  the  call. 
Nor  was  there  any  stir,  other  than 
the  early  riser,  until  Ross  put  his 
head  in  the  tent  door  and  shouted: 

"Git  up!  breakfast's  ready!  Do 
you  think  our  little  journey  today 
is  going  to  be  a  matinee  party?" 

The  day's  work  w^as  to  be  the 
most  strenuous  of  the  trip;  nine  port- 
ages and  pull-ups  to  make.  Some 
of  the  portages  were  so  steep  that  it 
required  skid-ways  to  get  a  canoe 
over  their  rocky  ridges. 

About  mid-day  they  came  to  Di- 
vide Lake.  The  Water  comes  into 
this  lake  by  one  stream,  but  leaves 
it  by  twc.  The  two  descending 
waterv  flows,  running  almost  parallel 
for  miles,  join  again  in  one  stream 
and  flow*  into  Lady  Evelyn  Lake, 
miles  below,  by  the  same  common 
inlet. 

There  are  many  strange  geograph- 
ical phenomena  in  Ontario.  ,  One 
is  near  the  east  boundry  of  Al- 
gonquin National  Park,  where  one 
can  stand  and  throw  a  stone  into 
the  sources  of  three  streams  warden 
fellow  different  drainage  basins,  flow- 
ing north,  east  and  south. 

Another  is  in  the  Muskoka  Dis- 
trict, a  clear  water  river  joins  a 
muddy  stream,  which  is  about  the 
same  size,  flows  with  it  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  and  branches  off  again 
to  the  same  side  as  It  entered.  The 
clear  water  of  the  one  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  muddy  water 
of  the  other,  even  though  they  are 
flowing  as  one  river  in  a  single 
river  bed. 

Brock  and  Wils'  were  going  light 
in  the  head  canoe,  and  were  to 
have  lunch  ready  when  the  others 
came  up.  They  crossed  to  the  foot 
of  the  falls  at  the  upper  end  of 
Divide  Lake. 

"Light  a  fire  Brock,"  I'll  get 
the  fish,"  shouted  Wils'  as  he  jumped 
to  shore,  rod  in  hand. 


By  the  time  Brock  had  a  fire 
lighted  and  the  frying  pan  ready 
Wils'  swung  a  beautiful  pink  spotted 
little  water  animal  into  the  pan 
Brock  was  holding  over  the  fire. 
In  the  next  five  minutes  the  op- 
eration was  repeated  three  times. 
As  soon  as  the  tail  of  the  trout 
touched  the  pan  it  opened  its  mouth 
and  shook  the  hook  free.  Lunch 
that  day  was  the  most  enjoyable 
meal  of  the  trip.  Real  speckled 
trout — from  water  to  heated  pan — 
heads  and  all. 

The  afternoon  being  warm  and 
bright,  ideal  for  fishing,  they  whipped 
the  rapids  with  rod  and  line  and 
did  not  arrive  at  McPherson  Lake 
until  dark. 

A  roaring  log  fire  was  soon  blazing 
brightly,  a  pan  of  fish  were  soon 
cooking,  the  tea  pail  boiling  and 
flap-jacks  were  being  tossed  in  the 
air.  After  a  meal  eaten  in  the 
light  of  blazing  logs,  the  boys  tired 
but  happy,  rested  on  blankets  around 
the  fire.  Pipes  were  produced,  and 
the  stories  began.  Tales  of  former 
canoe  trips,  hunting  and  exploring 
excursions,  of  hard  fought  "battles 
on  the  athletic  field  were  told; — 
also  the  usual  camp-fire  tales  of 
temporary  wives.  That  gathering 
that  evening  proved  Robert  Service's 
words : 

"The  camp-fire's  a  confessional — 
what  funny  yarns  we  spin!"  , 

R:>ss  told  of  having  put  a  trick 
over  on  Wils'  at  college;  Charlie 
of  how  he  had  spent  a  jleasant 
evening  with  a  pleasant  girl,  by 
forging  her  name  to  a  note  to  Brock, 
telling  him  not  to  call  that  evening 
as  she  was  going  to  be  out.  They 
expected  Brock  to  'fess  up  that 
the  picture  he  was  carrying  and 
looking  at,  was  his  young  sister,  but 
he  didn't,  much  to  their  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  was  a  perfectly  clear  night  and 
no  tent  was  required  for  sleeping. 
They  kicked  the  burning  logs  into 
new  positions,  and  heaped  the  fuel 
higher,  then  crawled  into  their  Hud- 
son's Bay  blankets,  spread  over  a 
spruce  and  balsam  bed,  and  soon 
were  asleep.  They  were  weakened 
by  the  chill  damp  of  early  dawn, 
and   lay   there   beside   the  embers 
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of  I  lie  night's  fire,  in  the  silence, 
in  a  stillness  only  broken  by  the 
murmur  of  distant  running  water, 
and  watched  the  faint  rays  li  the 
rising  sun  creep  over  the  eastern 
pine-clad  hills. 

One  day  was  spent  resting  and 
fishing.  The  following  day,  they 
worked  their  way  north  up  Gray's 
Creek  and  Mud  Lake  to  Gray's 
Lake.  Here  they  met  two  forest 
rangers  who  were  evidently  becoming 
afraid  of  losing  their  job,  as  they 
were  found  working — cutting  wind- 
falls out  of  a  portage.  Later  Ranger 
Trembley  assisted  them  in  catching 
some  trout  on  Ma -co-bee  (Bear 
Lake,  where  Wils'  insisted  upon 
remaining  for  several  days,  as  he 
wished  to  scout  some  tree  diseases 
which  he  knew  to  exist  in  the  vicinity. 

At  Macobe  the  party's  tobacco 
gave  cut,  the  greater  portion  had 
been  lost  in  the  rapids,  the  rest 
smoked.  Ross  after  trying  dry  cedar 
bark  and  grass,  found  a  wonderful 
substitute  for  the  nicotine  leaf 
in  black  tea.  To  secure  the  best 
results  tea  should  be  smoked  in 
a  clay  or  corn-cob  pipe. 

From  Macobe  Lake,  the  Bear 
River  flows  nDrth  for  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  Montreal  River.  Pro- 
ceeding down  this  stream,  the  por- 
tages rough  and  unmarked,  come 
very  close  together.  There  are 
eighteen  portages  in  the  twent-five 
miles,  the  longest  being  a  mile, 
also  numerous  white  water  rapids 
that  can  safely  be  run  during  the 
spring  when  the  water  is  high. 

The  party  found  one  rapids  in 
particular,  which  provided  great 
excitement.  The  Bear  River  which 
is  a  fairly  large  stream  and  is  well 
fed  by  many  lakes  at  the  source, 
narrows  at  one  point  so  that  only 
one  canoe  at  a  time  can  pass  between 
two  high  rock  ridges.  The  water 
at  this  point  dashes  between  the 
rocks,  foaming  and  bubbling,  flows 
smoothly  but  quickly  for  twenty 
yards,  then  widens,  dashing  over 
sharp-edged  rocks  which  cause  waves 
four  feet  high,  turns  at  right  angles 
down  a  ten  foot  shoot  lined  with 
small  boulders  twists  to  the  right, 
forms  cross  currents  and  finally  plun- 


ges wildly  at  a  huge  rock  in  mid- 
stream which  divides  it:  one  division 
dashes  to  the  left  against  a  solid 
stone  wall,  the  other  circles  to  the 

right,  gradually  slowing. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Bear  and 
Montreal  Rivers,  lies  Elk  Lake  vil- 
lage a  small  silver-mining  camp. 
Here  the  boys  found  quite  com- 
fortable hotel  accommodation  and 
enjoyed  a  good  night's  sleep  upon 
springs  and  mattress. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Richard  Ferris,  chief  fores! 
ranger,  where  there  were  exchanged 
many  tales  of  the  bush  and  trail. 
Mr.  Ferris  is  of  a  type  of  true  nor- 
thern gentleman  which  is  fast  passing 
away.  He  was  born  some  sixty 
years  ago  at  a  Husaon's  Bay  post, 
has  spent  his  life  chiefly  in  the 
service  of  that  company  and  in 
the  service  of  the  Ontario  Forestry 
Department  working  in  the  bush 
of  Northern  Ontario.  Fie  had 
watched  the  line  of  civilization  creep 
farther  and  farther  into  the  one 
time  wilderness  of  Ontario.  Where 
not  many  years  ago  the  only  means 
of  transportation  was  by  canoe,  now 
giant  locomotives  roar. 

The  remainder  of  the  trip  was 
down  the  Montreal  River  through 
a  flat  and  uninteresting  bit  of 
country. 

By  this  time  the  boys  had  become 
tough  looking  hardened  bushmen. 
In  Elk  Lake  they  had  met  some 
old-timer  prospectors,  and  the  way 
they  had  learned  to  go  after  plug 
tobacco  would  make  an  observer 
think  it  was  an  edible.  They  had 
also  met  some  Indians  and  had 
become  quite  fluent  in  the  0  jib  way 
dialect,  and  hurled  at  each  other 
such  words  as  minogishigan  (fine 
day)  cowinaweeackkeeums  (no  fish) 
keechenodin  (big  wind)  kimeeone 
(it  is  raining). 

Latchford,  a  little  town  on  the 
Lower  Montreal  River,  where  a  train 
occasionally  hesitates  to  take  on 
any  passengers  who  have  accum- 
ulated enough  money  and  energy 
to  leave,  was  where  the  boys  entrain- 
ed for  the  south.  They  left  with 
the   determination   to   return  next 
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season.  They  could  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  these  questions  of- Dean 
Bailey  of  Cornell: 

"Have  you  smelt  the  pitch-knots 
burning  as  they  snapple'  in  the 
breeze, 


Have  you  seen  the  camp-smoke  rising 
till  it  billows  in  the  trees? 

Have  you  breathed  the  wind  of  fir- 
trees  in  the  silence  of  the  wood 

With  the  night-damps  closing  round 
you  where  no  human  ever  stood"? 
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THE  big  pool  lay  black  and  my- 
sterious in  the  gray  of  the 
morning.  Away  at  the  far  end, 
the  up  stream  end,  two  noisy  streams 
splashed  and  gurgled  their  way  into 
the  quiet  black  depths,  bringing 
sundry  bits  of  food  to  a  large  school  of 
minnows  who  darted  back  and  forth, 
always  on  the  lookout  for  anything 
edible  that  might  come  their  way. 

A  white-throated  sparrow  twittered 
his  greeting  to  the  coming  day,  while 
away  in  the  distance  a  black  pirate 
crow  called  loudly  to  his  mates,  and  a 
red  squirrel,  started  at  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  Kingfisher  who  alighted 
on  a  branch  adjacent  to  the  one 
whereon  he  sat  making  his  toilet, 
swore  and  scolded  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  long  billed  fisherman  shifted  his 
position  to  a  quieter  location  directly 
above  the  falls. 

A  wood  sparrow  with  two  fat  white 
grubs  in  her  beak,  flew  across  the 
larger  of  the  two  streams  some  few 
yards  above  the  falls.    One  of  the 


grubs,  and  a  big  juicy  fellow  he  was, 
fell  into  the  stream.  This  bit  of 
manna  from  the  skies  rolled  and 
tumbled  and  tossed  about  in  the 
miniature  falls  until  he  arrived  at  the 
big  pool,  and  had  scarcely  begun  to 
recover  from  the  rough  journey  when 
he  was  seized  by  a  couple  of  the 
larger  minnows.  From  nowhere,  ap- 
parently there  appeared  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  their  kind,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  there  was  a  darting,  twisting 
mass  of  silvery  sided  bodies  as  the- 
little  fellows  dissected  the  big  grub. 
Plunk!  A  blue  black  and  white 
feathered  body  with  2  spike-like  beak 
drove  straight  into  the  mass  of 
struggling  fish,  and  aim  :>st  at  the  same 
instan.  from  the  depths  of  the  pool 
came  a  savage  jawed,  mettled  backed, 
speclied  sided  trout.  Eighteen  inches 
in  length  he  was,  his  bright  red, 
yellow  and  blue  spotted  sides  giving 
him  a  beauty  that  was  hard  to  beat. 
One  minnow  disappeared  between  his 
heavy  jaws  and  was  gone  at  a  gulp. 
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Then  i bo  Kingfisher,  still  grasping  his 
prize  started  upward;  the  big,  trout 
struck  savagely  at  his  rival,  carrying 
away  as  a  memento  a  blue,  black  and 
white  feather  from  the  bird's  tail. 

Siillcnly  the  big  trout  dropped  back 
into  the  depths  of  the  pool,  and  over 
under  a  boulder,  the  top  of  which  wras 
but  a  foct  underwater  He  came  to 
rest  just  above  a  bit  of  fine  gravelly 
bottom.  From  here  he  had  a  point 
of  vantage  that  was  hard  to  beat  for 
any  living  thing  of  his  own  kind  must 
needs  pass  before  his  door  before 
going  down  stream  and  any  floating 
food  that  came  from  either  stream 
must  pass  his  inspection  as  the 
current  drew  in  toward  this  side. 
Last  but  net  least,  prowling  mink, 
and  once  an  otter,  had  been  foiled 
by  the  labyrinth  of  heavy  roots  that 
came  down  behind  this  same  large 
boulder.  At  the  first  sign  of  danger 
he  would  slip  back  into  their  friendly 
shelter,  and  clever  indeed  would  be 
the  four-footed  hunter  who  could 
dislodge  him  from  his  refuge. 

Six  o'clock  of  a  May  morning  a 
light  buggy  drawn  by  farmer  Young's 
little  brown  mare  came  rolling  along 
the  country  road.  Farmer  Young  and 
the  fellow  from  the  city  were  up  here 
after  trout.  Well,  it  sure  was  a 
beautiful  morning  both  from  the 
city  man's  point  of  view  and  from 
Young's.  The  one  was  thinking  of 
his  crops,  the  other  of  the  beauty  of 
hill  and  valley  in  the  spring  sunshine, 
but  who  shall  say  that  farmer  Young 
was  not  the  most  appreciative?  He 
at  least  could  not  be  satisfied  in  the 
city.  He  had  to  have  room  to  think, 
to  breathe,  to  live.  The  other  though 
he  talked  much  more  about  the 
beauty  of  everything,  could  and  did 
live  without  it,  sometimes  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  and  only  on  rare 
occasions  like  this  was  it  that  he  got 
away  to  visit  the  country,  and  this 
time  it  was  not  so  much  the  country 
as  it  was  the  trout  that  he  came  to 
pay  his  respects  to. 

They  had  arrived  at  a  small  wooden 
bridge,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
driver  slowed  his  horse  down  to  a 
walk,  and  observed: 

"This  is  about  as  good  a  place  as  I 
know  of  to  start  from.   Five  miles  ci 


stream  here  down  to  the  pool,  and 
from  the  pool  you'll  find  a  bit  of  a 
trail  leading  up  to  the  road.  I'll  be 
there  'long  about  five  or  six  this 
afternoon." 

The  fisherman  alighted  from  the 
iig,  removed  his  waders,  fish  basket, 
and  rod  from  the  back  of  the  buggy 
and  proceeded  to  get  into  "his  outfit" 
as  the  farmer  good  naturedly  joked 
him,  "Why  say,"  he  remarked, 
"we've  been  over  that  same  route 
you're  taking  to-day  with  nothin' 
but  a  alder  pole  and  a  linen  line, 
with  worms  for  bait,  and  brought 
home  as  high  as  twenty-eight  trout, 
and  I  didn't  get  them  all  either. 
Seems  to  me  with  the  outfit  you've 
got  there  you  ought  to  get  a  back- 
load." 

The  fisherman  laughed  as  he  joint- 
ed the  new  Bristol  rod  and  replied 
that  the  rod  in  his  outfit  was  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  whole,  for  one 
becomes  attached  to  a  rod.  much  the 
same  as  to  a  gun,  and  this  one 
though  it  looked  new  had  seen  eight 
years  service  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  use  it. 

Farmer  Young  turned  his  team 
about  and  with  a  last  "Good  luck,  see 
you  this  aiternoon,"  was  gone. 

The  fisherman  started  away  down 
the  stream. When  the  sun  stood  at  its 
height  overhead  he  sat  down  on  a  log 
and  finished  a  generous  lunch  that 
had  been  put  up  by  Mrs.  Young  the 
night  before.  Then  followed  a  drink 
from  the  quiet  stream,  and  a  long 
smoke.  There  was  not  a  sound  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  place,  and  it 
was  hard  to  remember  the  din  and 
racket  of  the  crowded  city  here  with 
these  surroundings.  For  the  present, 
at  least,  the  hustle  and  roar  were  a 
dream  and  he  almost  fell  asleep,  so 
comfortable  was  he  in  that  sunny 
nook. 

A  saucy  bluejay  discovered  him 
at  last  and  with  a  cry  to  the  wood 
folk  flew  up  to  the  top  of  a  srdall 
evergreen  where  presently  he  was 
joined  by  his  mate.  For  a  few  min- 
utes the  fisherman  watched  the  pair, 
then  opened  his  creel  and  looked  at 
the  prizes  taken  that  morning,  thir- 
teen nice  trout,  the  smallest  eight 
inches   in    length   and    the  largest 
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nearly  a  foot,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
while  th6  bluejays  were  picking  up  the 
remains  of  the  lunch,  and  cautiously 
investigating  the  paper  in  which  the 
aforesaid  lunch  had  been  wrapped, 
the  man  with  the  Bristol  Rod  was  on 
his  way  down  stream  once  more. 
Here  and  there  he  picked  up  a  fine 
fish,  and  as  the  creel  was  waxing 
heavy  he  put  carefully  back  anything 
under  eight  inches  for  the  stream 
seemed  alive  with  trout. 

Emerging  presently  just  above  our 
pool  of  the  morning  he  took  a  long 
survey  of  the  place.  Here  truly  was  a 
likely  looking  shelter  for  a  big  one  to 
tinish  off  with. '  He  recognized  the 
trail  described  by  farmer  Young,  and 
then  he  noticed  the  big  boulder  just 
a  short  step  frcm  the  rocky  shore,  a 
shore  that  was  a  bit  too  high  to  land 
a  good  fish  on  from  above.  He  would 
try  the  boulder,  he  had  thought  the 
boulder  but  two  or  three  inches  under 
water  but  discovered  the  clear  water 
was  about  one  foot  in  depth  over  the 
top,  and  as  he  gazed  down  into  the 
pool  he  realized  that  a  mistep  would 
mean  a  drop  into  about  ten  feet  of 
water. 

Noiselessly  the  flies  settled  down 
just  below  the  first  fall,  again  over 
where  the  smaller  stream  came  in. 
Again  and  again,  the  fisherman 
tried  his  best  flies,  and  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  Evidently  the  place  had 
been  fished  out  and  the  fellow  with 
the  rod  was  gazing  about  to  see 
which  was  the  easiest  method  of  re- 
gaining the  shore,  when  the  point  of 
the  rod  resting  in  the  water  behind 
the  man  on  the  rock  was  suddenly 
yanked  down  as  if  electrified.  Then 
a  screaming  reel  told  of  the  live, 
whatever  it  was,  that  had  captured 
the  trailing  flies  that  a  few  seconds 
before  had  been  drifting  in  the 
stream  so  carelessly. 

With  a  start  that  nearly  caused 
him  to  lose  his  balance  the  fisherman 
took  in  the  situation  and  carefully 
keeping  a  taut  line  he  turned  about 
to  out-manoeuvre  the  largest  trout 
lie  had  ever  seen.  It  was  touch  and 
go  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes, 
Before  he  dared  to  attempt  to  put  the 
net  under  him,  and  when  he  at  last 


reached  down  the  splendid  fish  lay 
on  his  side  apparently  exhausted. 
Notwithstanding  with  a  last  despair- 
ing effort  the  big  trout  sprang  up  and 
away  from  the  net,  the  man  on  the 
rock  lost  his  balance,  and  with  a 
splash  that  sent  tiny  rings  of  wavelets 
to  the  shore,  he  fell  into  the  pool. 

Ever  try  to  climb  out  of  ten  feet 
of  water  onto  a  round  boulder  with 
a  pair  of  long  legged  rubber  boots 
on  your  feet,  and  also  with  your  coat 
on?  If  you  think  you're  good  at 
acrobatics  try  this  some  time.  The 
fisherman  made  it  after  he  was  nearly 
exhausted,  recovering  his  landing, 
net,  hat  and  rod,  but  not  the  fish. 
The  leader  was  broken  off  half  way, 
and  as  to  the  fisherman? — What 
would  you  have  said  gentle  reader 
under  the  same  conditions?  What 
this  particular  man  said  doesn't 
matter.  Besides  it  might  not  pass 
the  censer.  The  man  took  off  his 
boots,  turned  the  water  out  of  them, 
took  off  his  clothes,  wrung  them  out 
as  best  he  could  and  was  at  the  coun- 
try road  shortly  after  his  host  arrived. 
The  farmer  laughed  at  his  bedraggled 
appearance,  but  congratulated  him 
on  the  fine  catch  he  had  made — 
twenty-three  fine  trout.  "Do  you 
know"  he  said,  "you've  got  more 
meat  in  your  twenty-three  fish  than 
I  had  in  my  twenty-eight,  as  a  third 
of  mine  were  only  about  six  inches  in 
length." 

At  farmer  Young's  table  that  even- 
ing the  fisherman  had  to  relate  his 
experience  all  over  again,  and  when 
he  had  finished,  the  farmer  remarked 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  trout  in  that 
pool  nor  heard  of  one  being  taken 
from  it,  and  added:  "I  s'pose  that 
was  the  reason;  that  there  oP  whopper 
kept  all  the  others  out  of  there,  or 
gobbled  them  up." 

'Way  back  in  the  depths  of  the 
black  pool  the  "Of  Whopper"  worked 
and  worked  on  a  troublesome  barb 
with  a  two  foot  piece  of  leader  at- 
tached. On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  the  barb  was  finally  re- 
moved by  rubbing  against  a  bit  of 
rock,  leaving  an  almost  dead  trout  to 
recover  his  strength  as  best  he  might. 


THE   POND  CULTURE  OF  THE 
COMMON  FISHES 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


The  bass  and  the  trout  are  not  the  only 
fishes  that  lend  themselves  successfully 
to  culture  in  ponds;  most  all  the  common 
fishes  known  to  our  inland  waters  may  be 
reared  quite  successfully  in  artificial  ponds, 
or  natural  ponds  with  inlets  and  outlets 
to  them.  The  common  small  fishes  afford 
the  amateur  fish  culturist  much  pleasure, 
study  and  profit,  and  he  will  do  well  to  go 
into  the  business  by  first  experimenting  with 
the  common  fishes.  This  I  do  not  lay 
down  as  a  rule  to  follow;  if  such  were  the 
case  I  would  run  this  article  before  the  one 
on  bass.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that 
one  may  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  routine  of 
the  business  by  first  trying  out  the  common 
fishes  which  are  generally  quite  easily  raised. 
Conditions  and  circumstances  being  just 
about  right,  and  attentions  to  certain  details 
being  recognized,  success  will  attend 
one's  efforts. 

As  a  food  proposition  the  raising  of  the 
common  fishes  is  one  of  mighty  importance. 
We  will  take  the  case  of  the  sun  fish.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  common 
fishes.  Its  flesh  is  sweet  and  palatable; 
one's  appetite  does  not  cloy  from  eating 
of  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other  fish,  par- 
ticularly the  salmon.  The  man  who  can 
go  out  to  his  pond  in  the  winter  and  chop 
a  hole  and  take  out  a  mess  of  fish  for  supper 
is  indeed  fortunate,  especially  in  this  day 


of  food  conservation  and  meat  scarcity. 
Fish  rearing  may  therefore  be  followed 
up  both  as  an  economy  and  as  a  matter  of 
profit,  for  the  sale  of  fresh  fish  is  always 
possible. 

Cannibalistic  traits  are  not  so  common 
among  such  fishes  as  the  sunfish,  the  calico 
bass,  the  rock  bass  and  the  perch  as  among 
certain  other  fishes,  especially  the  bass. 
On  account  of  these  characteristic  traits, 
one  is  almost  forced  to  have  nursery  ponds 
for  the  bass  and  sort  them  at  intervals  to 
prevent  the  larger  and  stronger  from  attack- 
ing and  eating  the  weaker.  Lacking  can- 
niabalistic  traits  to  a  great  extent  it  is  there-? 
fore  possible  to  conduct  the  propagation 
of  such  fishes  in  one  pond  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  nursery  ponds.  This  simplified 
matters  to  a  great  extent,  as  can  easily 
be  seen,  especially  to  one  who  has  beeri 
concerned  in  fish  propagation.  Lacking  can* 
nibalistic  traits  another  point  is  scored  itf, 
that  often  as  many  as  three  or  four  different 
species  of  common  fish  may  be  bred  in  one, 
pond,  and  successfully  at  that.  There 
will  be  some  cannibalism  to  be  sure,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  los§. 
whatsoever.  I  know  of  one  case,  in  a  large 
pond  where  rock  bass,  calico  bass  and 
sunfishes  were  reared  in  safety  with  un-! 
usual  success.  This  is  surprising,  too,  fof;] 
inconsiderate  attention  was  given  the  pond. 
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though  the  fishes  were  well  fed.  It  is  best 
to  give  the  pond  close  attention  ns  it  pays. 

A  pond  planted  with  calico  bass  and  sunfish 
should  do  very-  well,  or  rock  bass  may  be 
added  to  the  two  or  to  any  one  of  the  above. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  pond  have  its  low 
water,  sloping  down  to  the  deep  water  as 

i  in  the  pond  for  the  bass  and  other  fish. 
Hock  bass  and  sunfishes  demand  gravelly, 
or  sandy  places  for  their  nest  making  sites, 
though  the  calico  bass  often  chooses  a  place 
that  is  far  from  sandy.  Also  the  calico 
bass  has  a  desire  for  rather  deeper  water 
than  the  sunfish;  it  seems  to  like  concealment, 
being  found  often  among  the  pads.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  calico  bass 
looks  almost  like  the  croppie,  and  two  thirds 
of  the  people  call  it  the  croppie.  However, 
there  is  some  scientific  difference  between 
the  two.  The  croppie  often  will  not  spawn 
save  in  cloudy  water,  and  for  croppies  in 
a  pond  it  has  been  recommended  that  it 
is  well  to  introduce  some  few  pairs  of  carp 
as  they  will  keep  the  water  roiled.  As 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  idea  I  will  not  say. 
Unless  there  are  bass  in  the  pond  to  kill 
off  the  young  carp,  the  carp  will  soon  have 
the  master  hand. 
The  sunfish  spawn  all  the  way  from  the 

|  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August.  Even 
in  the  early  part  of  September  sunfishes 
will  be  taken  that  are  found  to  have  spawn 
in  them.  However,  the  greater  portion 
of  them  spawn  in  and  around  the  middle 
of  June.  They  will  make  their  nests  in 
water  ranging  from  two  to  three  or  more 
feet  in  depth,  i  The  pumpkin-seed  is  liable 
to  spawn  in  shallower  water  than  the  bluegill 
sunfish.  The  pumpkin-seed  and  the  bluegill 
are  the  foremost  and  best  known  individuals 

;  in  this  family.  As  has  been  stated  the 
sunfishes  demand  gravelly  or  sanded  bottom 
in  which  to  make  their  nests,  and  bring 
forth  their  young.  The  spawning-shelf 
should  therefore  be  well  sanded,  at  least 
in  the  depths  where  the  sunfishes  are  liable 
to  spawn,  say,  in  the  depths  of  two  and  three 
feet.  The  sunfishes  choose  to  make  their 
own  nests  and  will  not  accept  those  made 
by  human  hands,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover.  The  sunfish  nests 
demand  no  sunshades,  as  they  are  made 
right  out  in  the  open  where  the  sun  can 
beat  down  upon  them.  Nor  are  the  sunfishes 
so  troublesome  and  fight-loving  as  the  black 
bass.  I  have  witnessed  as  many  as  two 
hundred  nests  in  one  colony,  at  times  so 
close  together  that  they  have  almost  touched. 
Over  each  nest  a  male  has  stood  guard  and 


has  not  taken  up  arms  against  his  neighbor* 
They  seem  to  keep  their  peace  with  an 
amazing  amicability,  though  should  they 
be  intruded  upon  they  will  assail  the  offender 
and  chase  him  a  block  before  returning. 
Each  sunfish  seems  to  absolutely  recognize 
the  rights  of  his  neighbor  and  as  long  as 
the  chalk  line  is  not  crossed  all  is  well.  These 
nests  of  the  sunfishes  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sometimes  more — however,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  perfectly  round,  the  bottom  being 
set  with  gravel.  This  gravel,  the  sunfish 
will  bring  in  from  long  distances  if  need 
be  to  line  his  nest.  This  work  is  done  with 
the  utmost  care  and  consideration. 

The  sunfish  is  polygamous  by  nature 
\  and  will  on  occasion  serve  as  many 
as  six  females,  or  all  that  he  can  round 
in.  After  the  spawning  days  are  over  the 
female  has  fulfilled  her  duty.  It  often 
happens  then  that  the  female  leaves  of 
her  own  accord,  or  is  driven  away  by 
the  male  who  feels,  apparently  that  he 
can  do  the  rest  of  the  work  better,  with 
a  guardianship  supreme.  Upon  being 
hatched,  the  sunfish  fry  rise  off  the  nest 
as  the  black  bass  fry  are  found  to  do.  Dur- 
ing this  period  they  are  feeding  off  the 
contents  of  their  yolk  sac;  when  the  yolk 
sac  has  disappeared  the  time  has  come  for 
the  young  ones  to  leave  the  nest.  This 
stage  reached  the  male  drives  the  voung 
away  from  the  nest,  usually  into  the  weeds, 
and  there  leaves  them  to  their  own  fate. 
They  immediately  begin  to  feed  upon  the 
plankton  in  the  water  and  do  very  well 
if  conditions  are  favourable.  Unlike  the 
bass  fry,  the  sunfish  fry  are  not  greatly 
given  to  the  practice  of  attacking  and  feeding 
one  on  the  other.  For  a  long  time  they 
cling  together  in  schools  and  are  apt  to 
stay  in  and  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
weeds.  It  is  always  well  in  pond  culture 
of  fishes  to  leave  an  open  weedless  space 
around  the  shore.  Here  the  fry  will  have 
a  chance  to  swim  and  be  in  perfect  safety. 

The  growth  of  the  sunfish  is  not  great  in 
the  beginning  but  gradually  they  attain 
proportions  as  they  begin  to  feed.  By 
the  month  of  October  they  will  be  of  a 
very  good  size  and  should  be  doing  well. 
At  that  time  one  should  ascertain  if  his 
pond  is  overcrowded  and  will  have  to  be 
thinned  out.  At  such  a  time,  if  the  pond 
is  small,  the  schools  may  be  sorted  over 
and  some  placed  in  other  ponds.  However 
if  the  body  of  water  be  quite  large  they 
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may  be  left  right  in  the  targe  pond  without 
sorting. 

In  the  pond  with  the  sunfish,  spawning 
almost  at  the  same  time  will  be  found  the 
rock-bass,  if  you  have  planted  such  in  your 
pond.  The  spawning  characteristics  of  the 
rock  J)ass  are  much  like  those  of  the  sunfish; 
their  spawning  nests  are  much  the  same 
though  it  may  be  said,  and  fairly,  that 
they  are  uniformly  smaller,  though  made 
with  exceptional  care.  The  polygamous 
characteristic  is  not  represented  in  this 
fish.  He  takes  charge  of  the  nest  and  watches 
it  much  like  the  sunfish,  with  the  same 
care  and  will  attack  anything  that  tries 
to  distuib  its  nest.  Some  authorities  claim 
a  cannibal  nature  for  the  rock  bass,  but 
as  far  as  I  have  observed  I  have  noted  nothing 
that  would  tend  to  add  strength  to  this 
assertion.  Rock  bass  nests  have  been  noted 
in  close  proximity  to  sunfish  nests  and  the 
two  species  have  apparently  gotten  along 
well,  without  fight,  and  have  not  attacked 
each  other.  Like  the  sunfish,  the  rock 
bass  is  comparatively  easy  to  rear  in  ponds. 
They  are  not  necessarily  partial  to  sand 
and  gravel  for  their  nests,  though  the  pre- 
sence of  this  on  the  spawning  shelf  would 
help  greatly. 

If  calico  bass  or  croppies  are  had  in  the 
same  pond  .with  the  other  fishes,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  spawn  in  deeper  water. 
Often  they  will  spawn  in  water  of  from  four 
to  six  feet  in  depth,  though  this  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  rule.  They  appear  to  be 
shy  and  therefore  hunt  out  places  where 
they  may  seclude  themselves,  away  from 
prying  eyes  and  harm  in  general.  It  will 
be  found  quite  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
the  croppies  and  the  calico  bass  (either 
of  the  two)  as  they  are  often  chary  at  coming 
in  when  the  others  do  to  be  fed.  In  fact 
they  may  not  show  up  at  all,  keeping  away 
from  the  feeding  place.  This  will  especially 
be  true  if  the  pond  is  well  filled  with  aquatic 
growths  and  stocked  with  animal  life. 

The  culture  of  bullheads  and  various  of 
the  larger,  or  catfish  species,  is  by  no  matter 
of  means  a  new  thing.  Millions  of  pounds 
of  catfish,  etc.,  are  annually  raised  in  ponds 
and  otherwise  marketed;  as  a  food,  it  now 
ranks  very  high.  The  demand  for  this 
fish  on  the  market  has  beer;  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  and  its  value  now  compares 
favourably  with  the  best  of  the  commercial 
fishes.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a  paying 
proposition  I  would  say  that  the  catfishes 
and  the  bullheads  lead.  A  big  point  is 
scored  in  that  these  species  demand  but 


a  little  attention  as  compared  with  the 
attention  that  must  necessarily  be  accorded 
the  other  fishes.  At  the  same  time  they 
grow  fast  and  are  therefore  more  quickly 
marketable.  Says  the  Illinois  Fish  Con- 
servation News-letter: 

'If  you  must  have  a  fish  pond,  and  do 
not  intend  to  give  it  any  attention  whatever, 
stock  it  with  catfish.  They  will  come  as 
near  to  raising  themselves  as  anything  you 
can  get  except  of  course,  carp.  If  you  want 
fish  to  eat,  and  perhaps  some  to  sell,  try 
catfish.  There  are  several  chances  out  of 
ten  that  they  will  grow  without  care,  and 
they  can  be  kept  in  ponds  containing  other 
fishes.  Catfish  for  stocking  purposes  can 
be  found  anywhere,  are  easy  to  transport 
and  there  are  several  kinds  from  which 
to  select.  One  of  the  very  best  is  the  marbled 
catfish.  They  will  weigh  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  when  a  year  old,  and  three  pounds 
when  three  years  old.  They  can  be  caught 
with  hook  and  line,  and  so  easily  that  children 
will  do  most  of  the  catching.  Any  kind  of 
bait  will  do  and  they  usually  can  be  caught 
in  the  winter  when  other  fishes  are  half 
torpid.  When  taken  from  a  muddy  pond 
they  should  be  put  in  a  tank  of  running 
water  for  a  few  days,  when  their  muddy 
flavour  will  disappear.  All  catfish  should 
be  skinned  before  cooking.  They  are  as 
near  boneless  as  any  fish,  and  if  you  have 
been  falsely  educated  as  to  their  edible 
qualities  you  should  try  them.  According 
to  negro  philosophy,  a  catfish  on  the  line 
is  worth  two  whales  in  the  water." 

And  says  the  Hon.  William  E.  Meehan: 
"Few  fishes  offer  greater  possibilities 
than  some  of  the  cat-fish,  notably  the  common 
bullhead  and  the  yellow  cat-fish.  Their 
cultivation  is  peculiarly  to  be  recommended 
to  farmers.  Almost  every  man  engaged 
in  agriculture  possesses  a  piece  of  low  wet 
land  with  a  spring-run,  or  a  small  stream 
flowing  through  it.  This  land  is  perhaps 
not  extensive  enough  for  ponds  of  a  suf- 
ficient size  to  have  commercial  value,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  less  than  half  an  acre 
to  be  too  small  to  be  converted  into  two 
or  three  cat-fish  ponds  large  enough  for 
an  unfailing  supply  for  table  use.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  dat-fish  will  be 
ready  for  the  market  when  nearly  two 
years  old,  and  certainly  at  the  age  of  three. 
Their  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  should 
make  them  particularly  valuable  for  the 
market,  since  there  is  a  very  large  element 
among  consumers  who  insist  on  purchasing 
alive  the  fish  they  want  for  their  table, 
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and  living  fish  bring  a  much  higher  price 
than  those  which  are  sent  to  the  market 
dead." 

An  example  of  the  prolific  nature  of  the 
cat-fish  is  recorded  where  a  fish  commis- 
sion had  a  square  pond  about  150x150. 
Tnis  had  been  planted  with  some  three 
hundred  brood  fishes,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pairs.  As  the  result  of  thio  planting 
200,000  catfish  were  produced.  This  is 
a  glimpse  at  what  may  be  done  with  various 
of  the  channel  catfishes  (Iclalurus),  yellow 
and  white  catfishes,  and  others.  The  most 
common  of  all  is  the  horned  'p.out,  or  bull- 
head, (Ameiurus  nebu(osus).  They  thrive 
very  well  in  ponds  and  are  easily  market- 
able at  a  good  price.  I  have  just  read  the 
quotations  in  a  newspaper  and  am  not 
in  the  least  surprised  to  note:  "Bullheads, 
skinned,  12  cents  to  14  cents  a  pound." 
The  rise  in  favour  has  been  steady;  some 
years  ago  the  bullhead  went  begging  at 
three  and  six  cents  a  pound,  and  we  all 
remember  the  time  when  there  was  no  demand 
for  it  whatever. 

The  pond  for  the  catfish  is  made  much 
like  that  used  for  other  species  of  fish,  that 
is,  as  regards  shape,  and  as  regards  the 
kettle,  or  deep  water.  It  is  preferable 
that  the  kettle  be  at  least  six  feet  in  depth. 

Unlike  other  fishes,  at  least  the  kinds 
that  are  raised  in  ponds,  the  catfishes  and 
bullheads  do  not  spawn  in  nests,  made 
on  the  flat  bottom  of  the  shelf.  The  cat- 
fishes and  the  bullheads  root  into  the  banks 
making  a  tunnel  "that  is  longer  than  they 
are  and  quite  a  bit  larger  in  diameter.  In 
this  tunnel  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
comes  out  and  the  male  enters  and  fer- 
tilizes the  eggs.  In  this  manner  they  keep 
on  till  the  complete  spawning  act  is  ful- 
lilled.  In  pond  culture  therefore,  it  is  more 
or  less  necessary  to  have  natural  banko, 
of  such  a  nature  or  so  provided  that  the 
fishes  may  make  their  tunnel  in  the  banks. 
Of  course  if  conditions  are  against  the  fishes 
they  will  spawn  in  other  places,  and  of  I  en 
in  a  hap-hazard  fashion  as  I  have  some- 
times noted,  but  not  if  conditions  are  half- 
way favourable  to  burrowing  a  hole  in  the 
bank.  I  have  witnessed  them  go  to  all 
kinds  of  trouble  to  spawn  in  the  sort  of 
a  place  that  instinct  tells  them  to.  W  liere 
mud  bottoms  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  culture 
oi  other  fishes,  in  the  case  of  the  catfish 
it  is  beneficial.  Clay  in  the  banks  and 
a  clay  bottom  to  the  pond  make  tor  ideal 
conditions.    Karth  banks  and  earth  hot  loin 


without  being  gravelled  and  sanded  are 
desirable.  The  catfish  sink  themselves  in 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  in  the 
winter,  and  though  they  do  not  consistently 
hibernate,  they  do  so  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  shelf  of  the  pond  should  not  slope 
gradually  down  into  the  kettle.  It  is  prefer- 
able that  the  depth  be  uniform  through- 
out. Some  prefer  to  have  the  shelf  depth 
about  one  and  one  half  feet,  but  from  two 
to  three  feet  (at  lea  t  for  catfish)  would 
be  better  as  deep  water  is  desired  by  this 
group  of  fishc.  While  it  is  true  that  any 
old  pond  may  make  a  good  pond  for  the 
catfish,  yet  by  a  process  of  culture  the  supply 
is  greatly  increased,  and  by  feeding  and 
by  seeing  to  it  that  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  the  ponds  the  fish  grow  faster  and  there- 
fore are  ready  for  the  market  sooner.  When 
the.  fish  reach  their  second  and  third  year 
they  are  marketed.  Culture  of  fishes  al- 
ways pays  and  this  is  true  in  the  case  of 
catfish.  While  they  may  be  left  to  their 
own  sweet  natural  will  in  the  pond,  yet 
careful  attention  will  more  than  pay  the 
culturist. 

The  best  system  in  raising  catfish  is  to 
have  more  than  one  pond.  We  will  take 
for  example  a  piece  of  land  that  may  be 
utilized  that  is  two  acres  in  extent.  One 
acre  of  this  ground  may  be  made  into  a 
brood  pond,  where  the  large  fish  spawn 
and  bring  forth  their  young.  The  fishes, 
a  year  old  and  over,  are  always  kept  in  this 
large  pond,  while  the  other  acre  is  split 
in  other  ponds,  of  varying  length  and  width, 
to  suit  the  taste.  As  recognized  in  the 
making  of  other  ponds  it  is  best  that  the 
pond  be  longer  than  it  is  wide. 

Often  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  small  ponds 
adjoin  the  large  brood  pond  for  the  reception 
of  the  smaller  fish.  Where  a  system  such  as 
this  is  followed  the  fish  not  only  grow  fast, 
but,  there  is  no  occasion  for  loss  through 
over-crowding,  which  is  naturally  recognized 
where  one  pond  serves  both  as  nursery 
pond  and  brood  pond,  besides,  sometimes, 
having  a  couple  of  other  species  of  fish 
life  therein,  which  is  often  the  case  where 
the  lay-out  is  careless  and  the  attention 
given  the  work  is  hap-hazard.  I  most 
certainly  recommend  the  true  up-to-date, 
scientific  method  of  rearing  catfish,  even 
though  success  may  be  had  in  the  enter- 
prise on  a  slip-shod  scale.  In  the  case 
of  the  single  large  pond,  the  owner  lets  nature 
take  her  course;  in  the  case  of  the  scien- 
tific ponds  the  owner  nets  the  y«ung  and 
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brings  thorn  to  the  nursery  ponds.  As 
recognized  in  other  fish,  so  in  the  catfish 
some  of  the  young  grow  faster  than  others. 
These  fast-growing  ones  are  netted  from 
among  the  others  and  placed  in  separate 
ponds.  This  sorting  process  continues  till 
all  are  placed  in  their  individual  ponds. 
It  is  well  to  sort  them  at  least  two  times 
a  year,  if  not  more. 

A  very  accurate  study  of  the  spawning 
of  the  catfish  is  contained  in  Fish  Culture. 
As  follows: 

"The  eggs,  and  there  are  many  of  them, 
are  deposited  thickly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  (the  tunnel)  and  are  fer- 
tilized, one  of  the  parents  taking  a  position 
over  them  with  only  its  head 
projecting  from  the  cavern.  Here 
it  remains  almost  motionless,  ranly  leaving 
for  any  purpose  except  to  drive  away  an 
intruder,  or  when  stirred  out  by  a  stick. 
Left  alone,  it  will  almost  immediately  re- 
turn to  its  household  cares.  The  catfish 
is  a  sokmn  and  forbidding  looking  creature 
about  the  hpad,  even  under  favourable 
circumstances,  but  there  is  something  almost 
savage  in  its  aspect  when  guarding  a  nest. 
The  cavern,  the  position  which  the  fish  takes, 
with  head  only  projecting,  and  the  warlike 
look  in  its  eyes,  together  with  its  capacious 
mouth,  bring  to  mind  some  fabled  monster. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  about  two  weeks. 
As  soon  as  the  young  have  absorbed  thfir 
sacs  and  are  ready  to  swim  up  to  the  surface, 
they  are  coaxed  from  their  cavern  to  the 
water  just  outside  its  entrance.  Here  they 
remain  for  a  day  or  two,  being  driven  back 
daily  into  the  cave  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
or  when  enemies  approach.  Little  by  little, 
however,  they  are  led  away,  though  kept 
closely  herded,  until  they  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  like  a  big  quivering 
black  ball.  In  this  manner  they  work 
slowly  back  and  forth  over  the  pond.  As 
they  mov  ,  the  old  fish  swims  slowly  around 
them,  driving  back  into  the  mass  any  which 
may  stray.  At  this  stage  of  their  develp- 
ment,  the  fish-culturist  steps  in,  and  with 
one  sweep  of  his  long-handled  net,  gathers 
in  the  entire  school  and  transfers  them  to 
one  of  his  small  ponds,  where  they  can  very 
quickly  be  taught  to  eat  ground  liver,  and, 
later,  pieces  of  bread.  The  fish  grow  rapidly, 
and  by  the  first  of  September  are  an  inch 
or  more  long." 

Catfishes  and  bullheads  are  easily  fed; 
scraps  of  all  sorts  can  be  made  use  of.  Rough 
fish,  such  as  buffalo  and  sucker,  which 
(in  my  opinion  at  least),  are  useless  in  the 


summer,  when  the  flesh  is  soft  and  even 
mushy,  are  hacked  up  and  fed  to  them. 
Where  a  person  has  access  to  a  natural 
supply  oi  these  rough  fishes,  as  in  a  river 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  feed  the  fish  in  a 
pond,  no  matter  what  variety  is  raised, 
as  they  all  seem  to  take  kindly  to  it.  In 
feeding  catfish,  etc.,  one  makes  it  a  point, 
as  in  feeding  any  other  pond  fish  to  have 
them  come  to  a  certain  place  to  be  fed. 
Almost  invariably  they  will  be  at  that 
place  on  time  and  the  agility  with  which 
they  snatch  up  the  food  offering,  is  remark- 
able to  say  the  very  least.  One  often  makes 
a  mistake  by  overfeeding.  There  is  no 
need  of  this.  Bits  are  distributed  with 
a  certain  evenness  here  and  there  so  that 
all  would  appear  to  have  a  chance  to  par- 
take of  some.  An  exceptionally  good  supply 
of  meat  can  be  secured  where  an  aged  horse 
is  killed.  This  will  furnish  food  for  a  long 
time.  I  remember  where  such  a  supply 
was  furnished  in  several  instances.  Of 
course  the  horse  must  be  in  healthy  con- 
dition. It  is  not  only  poor  policy  but  a 
criminal  act  to  feed  fish  from  an  unhealthy 
horse. 

In  late  years  great  attention  has  be(  n 
given  to  the  pond  cuture  of  the  white  bass, 
scientifically  designated  as  (Foccos  Chnjsops). 
The  white  bass  is  native  to  the  northern 
country,  especially  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
where  it  is  found  in  abundance.  Its  flesh 
is  white  and  of  excellent  flavour;  and  some 
pronounce  it  one  ot  the  best  pan-fishes 
on  this  continent.  As  is  a  well-known  fact, 
the  white  bass  rires  to  the  fly  and  while 
its  gameness  is  none  to  compare  with  the 
bass  or  the  trout,  still  it  is  a  lively  fish  with 
many  gamey  qualities  to  its  credit.  The 
white  bass  spawn  in  the  spring  months, 
in  late  April  or  in  May,  and  often  in  a  wild 
state  ascends  the  rivers  to  cast  its  spawn. 
In  the  lake  it  spawns  along  the  shores. 
In  the  pond  culture  of  the  white  bass  one 
follows  much  the  same  system  as  that  used 
for  the  bass  and  the  sunfish,  as  it  spawns 
much  in  the  same  manner.  Cannibalism, 
I  am  told,  is  to  some  extent  noticeable,  in 
this  fish  and  one  would  do  well  to  net  the 
fry  and  place  them  in  separate  ponds.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  kettle 
for  the  white  bass  at  least  six  feet  deep, 
if  not  more  while  the  spawning  shell  should 
uniformly  be  something  like  two  feet  in  depth 
over  its  entire  area.  Or  the  slope  may 
be  gradual  from  two  feet  near  shore  to 
three  feet  where  the  shelf  drops  off  into 
the  kettle.    There  is  a  natural  tendency 
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oi  the  white  bass  to  go  about  in  schools, 
and  this  is  especially  true  during  the  spawning 
season.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  white  bass  is  not  a  stream  fish,  but 
is  native1  to  the  lakes.  It  is  true  that  it 
will  adapt  itself  to  coi  ditions  and  will  as 
often  as  not  be  found  living  in  the  ;treams 
or  around  the  mouths  of  streams.  The 
white  bass  is  not  the  same  as  th(  striped 
bass  of  the  sea.  The  white  bass  is  strictly 
a  freshwater  fish,  whereas  the  striped  bass 


is  a  fish  of  the  sea,  though  it  comes  into 
freshwater  rivers  to  spawn.  The  white 
bass  rarely  attains  to  a  great  weight — very 
rarely  indeed.  A  three  pound  white  bass 
is  considered  heavy.  The  average  hardly 
ever  go  over  a  pound  and  in  some  places 
a  pound  and  one  hall  white  bass  is  thought 
to  be  very  big.  It  is  a  splendid  fish  to  handle 
in  pond  culture,  and  the  sales  of  it  are  grad- 
ually increasing,  even  though  it  does  not 
take  on  the  semblance  of  an  industry. 


(To  be  Continued) 


MILADY  ANGLES 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


A  discussion  went  on  some  time  ago  in 
a  certain  outdoor  publication,  published 
in  the  States,  as  to  the  correctness  and 
dignity  of  women  having  any  share  in  fishing, 
or  if  it  was  not  just  a  trifle  out  of  her  scheme 
of  things.  Especially  were  these  things 
considered  when  had  been  shown  photo- 
graphs of  members  of  the  gentle  sex,  fishing 
in  sundry  streams,  garmented  in  pants, 
and  some  in  overalls.  It  is  really  strange 
in  this  day  of  conventions  how  prone  people 
are  to  brand  as  a  criminal  offense  anything 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  hidebound 
grist  of  rules  whose  various  chalk  lines 
we  are  forced  to  toe.  Any  radical  departure 
from  the  ingrown  ruts  in  our  life  is  made 
a  cause  for  much  worry.  Any  person  at- 
tempting something  out  of  the  ordinary 
is  taken  as  a  mild  fool  or  a  fanatic  and  people 
wag  their  heads,  and  talk  behind  their  hands 
or  their  curtains.  Imagine  for  a  moment 
a  woman  in  the  neighborhood  sallying 
out  to  the  stream  for  a  morning  tour  of 
the  pools.  The  nst  of  the  women  would 
instantly  get  busy  with  their  anvils  and 
the  morning  air  would  resound  with  the 
clamor  of  much  and  ceaseless  pounding. 
This  lady  who  would  angle  would  soon  be 
pointed  out  as  a  domestic  failure,  a  snob 
and  a  home-neglecter.  This  would  be  es- 
pecially true  if  this  same  happy  lady  should 
go  forth  and  bring  home  as  fine  a  mess  of 
fish  as  the  village  ever  knew,  though  all 
save  the  conventionalized  women  would  under- 
stand and  appreciate. 

The  idea  that  Man,  the  Great  Conqueror 
should  lead  in  sports  and  in  war,  dies  hard. 
Woman  has  gently  but  firmly  been  with- 
held from  competitions  of   this  sort  pos- 


sibly for  fear  she  would  prove  the  smarter 
and  wiser  of  the  two.  It  has  been  proven 
that  men  have  found  in  women,  if  not  their 
absolute  equals,  then  at  least  antagonists, 
to  really  take  seriously.  The  difference- 
between  the  outdoor,  active,  healthy 
women  and  the  indoor  woman  is  that  one 
represents  what  nature  intended  her  to 
be  when  she  formed  woman;  the  indoor 
woman  represents  just  what  nature  did 
not  intend  should  breathe  on  this  earth- 
But  so  strong  is  convention,  amid  the  masses 
of  the  people,  that  even  though  one  has 
the  desire  to  step  out  of  the  awful  circle, 
still  one  dares  not  for  fear  of  being  ostracized. 
Society  and  inrooted  convention,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  harness  woman  to 
her  well-defined,  "duties." 

In  the  world  of  angling  we  have  a  great 
representation  of  women,  some  of  them 
the  best  anglers  of  our  times.  The  same 
has  been  true  right  along  from  the  time 
of  Dame  Juliana  Berners  who  wrote  her 
exquisite  treatise  on  fishing  in  the  year 
1500.  Says  Charles  Bradford:  "And  cannot 
woman  b<  as  artful  and  gentle  in  pursuits 
and  as  appreciative  in  feeling  as  man?  Surely 
England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
famous  for  their  women  anglers,  and  Maine, 
the  Adirondacks,  California,  and  Canada, 
boast  of  the  finest  female  fly-casters  in 
the  world.  There  are  more  women  anglers 
in  these  last-named  territories  than  there 
are  men  anglers  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  A  woman,  Mary  Orvis 
Marbury  wrote  the  best  volume,  scientif- 
ically descriptive  ©f  trout,  bass,  and  salmon 
Hies  of  modern  times."  As  to  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  we  do  not  need  to  go  into 
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details.  Any  well  travelled  angler,  who 
has  met  many  anglers  on  many  and  varied 
streams  and  waters  will  have  come  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  opposite  sex  who  have 
not  only  shown  an  exceeding  love  for  the 
pastime  of  Walton,  but  have  been  accurate, 
noteworthy  masters  of  the  rules  of  gentle 
fishing.  There  is  nothing  really  strange 
about  this,  since  gentle  angling  is  not  a 
process  of  main-strength  and  cables,  but 
art,  correctness  and  deliberation  and  it 
may  be  followed  out  by  the  strong  as  well 
as  by  the  physically  under-rated.  The 
opposite  sex  possess  by  very  nature  the 
desirable  gentleness,  and  if  cultured  along 
the  bamboo's  length  it  is  indeed  a  virtue 
well  worth  knowing. 

Convention  has  always  ordained  that 
woman  should  stay  at  home  while  predatory 
man  goes  hunting  or  fishing  according  to 
all  the  time-honored  rules  and  regulations. 
Ephraim  Strongarm  did  the  same  thing 
back  in  the  Stone-age,  and  the  trait  has 
never  died  out.  To  break  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  take  the  wife  and  the  children 
along  on  a  trip  has  not  yet  attained  universal 
consideration.  Some  few  of  the  brother- 
hood of  anglers  enjoy  the  companionship 
of  their  wives  on  their  trips,  and  really 
enjoy  it  all;  they  do  not  drag  a  nagging 
wife  along  because  it  is  cheaper,  so  they 
can  keep  an  eye  on  their  possession  but 
because  they  have  found  it  highly  enter- 
taining and  desirable.  I  have  stated  that 
a  few  anglers  do  this  yearly  but  they  are 
only  a  trifling  handful.  The  r£st  of  the 
gentle  sex  stay  at  home. 

Naturally  with  the  woman  outer,  and 
especially  when  fishing  bent,  the  garments 
are  a  thing  that  are  given  careful  attention. 
While  some  women  would  go  a-fishing 
clad  in  overalls  and  a  wide  straw  hat  and 
care  not  the  least  even  though  people  did 
laugh  there  are  others  who  would  be  happier 
if  rigged  out  in  a  slightly  more  elaborate 
manner.  Real  outdoor  clothes,  for  service, 
not  so  much  for  looks,  however,  are  what 
are  required  in  the  outdoor  world.  One 
manufacturer  has  specialized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  women's  apparel  to  be  used  in 
the  outdoor  world  producing  the  justly 
famous  waterproof  Duxbak  garments.  They 
manufacture  a  form  of  riding  breech-bloomers 
that  may  be  worn  under  the  skirt,  or  without 
the  skirt  as  is  desired.  These  bloomers 
buckU  at  the  knee  and  may  be  worn  with 
leggings.  In  combination  with  this  is  pro- 
duced a  Norfolk  jacket,  which  has  an  ex- 
cellent fit  to  it  and  is  roomy;  belted  at  the 


waist,  with  pockets  and  flaps.  These  gar- 
ments, of  various  sorts  are  made  of  fine 
twill,  soft  as  to  texture  and  very  serviceable. 
The  Kamp-It  clothing  put  out  by  the  same 
company  is  not  waterproof,  as  are  the  Duxbak 
materials  though  the  same  company  pro- 
educes  them.  The  cravennetted  goods  are 
proof  against  the  entrance  of  the  rain,  and 
though  they  cost  somewhat  more,  are  well 
worth  the  price.  A  pair  of  Kamp-It  bloomers 
in  combination  with  a  waterproof  Duxbak 
and  Norfolk  jacket  makes  a  good  buy.  The 
shoulders  and  the  back  being  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  body  under  the  falling 
rain,  a  waterproof  coat  is  therefore  desirable. 

In  outfitting  the  woman  angler  with 
tackle  paraphernalia  there  are  some  few 
points  to  recognize,  as  to  stream  fishing 
and  lake  fishing.  The  trout  fishing  outfit 
is  chosen  much  according  to  the  physical 
capability  of  the  individual.  A  heavy  outfit 
may  not  fit  the  slight  woman,  where  that 
same  outfit  would  fit  the  stronger  oman. 
A  four  or  five  ounce  bamboo  or 
solid-wood  rod  may  be  considered 
as  excellent  for  the  average  'woman 
in  fishing  ordinary  streams  but  where  rushing 
rivers  are  to  be  followed  up,  of  course  the 
heavier  outfit  is  to  be  given  signal  considerat- 
ion. Then  a  six  ounce  rod  is  far  the  better.  It 
can  be  said  without  the  least  exaggeration 
that  the  women  amateurs  can  learn  to 
handle  the  rod  equally  as  well  as  the  man. 
For  one  thing  they  are  more  persistent 
and  have  more  stick-to-it-iveness  than  the 
average  man.  A  woman  generally  learns 
to  handle  the  fly  rod  in  a  short  time,  credit- 
ably enough  to  allow  her  the  ireedom  of 
any  good  pool.  For  lake  fishing  the  outfit 
may  be  much  the  same  as  that  used  by 
the  male  angler;  a  five  and  one  half  foot 
rod,  either  steel,  bamboo,  or  solid  wood 
as  suits  the  taste.  The  steel  rod  is  the 
one  mostly  in  use.  The  rod  should  be 
equipped  with  a  finger-pull  as  this  is  a 
great  help  not  only  to  the  lady  angler  but 
to  the  man  as  well.  Where  the  feminine 
bait  caster  is  a  new  one  at  the  game  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  place  upon  her  rod  a  reel 
with  a  back-lashing  device;  there  are  several 
reels  of  this  sort  on  the  market  and  one 
may  learn  to  cast  without  trouble  the  first 
day  out.  These  reels  are  among  the  best 
on  the  market  even  though  coming  in  a 
comparatively    low  price. 

To  those  of  the  gentle  sex  who  desire 
to  take  to  the  streams  I  say:  go  at  once. 
It  is  as  interesting  and  as  fruitful  in  physical 
and   mental   compensation   to   the  woman 
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as  it  is  to  the  man.  Even  though  these 
trips  be  near  home,  and  short  in  duration 
acquire  the  desire  to  angle.  It  is  not  a 
bloody  sport;  it  is  not  a  sport  to  see  how 


many  hordes  of  fish  can  be  taken,  but  to 
see  how  much  of  a  beautiful  day  on*1  can 
gain  joy  out  of  and  store  aw7ay  for  future 
reference. 


SUCKER  FISHING  ON  THE  SYDENHAM 

By  Harry  Moore 


IT    is    not    recorded   that  a  man 
needs  a  particularly  large  bump 
of  knowledge  of  the  piscatorial 
'art  to  catch  a  sucker.    I'm  speaking 
of  fish! 

With  lots  of  earth-worms  for  bait, 
fish-lovers  along  the  Sydenham  River 
in  Western  Ontario  go  up  the  creek 
with  two  or  three,  yes,  or  even  four, 
bamboo  rods  and  at  the  clay  banks 
bait  up,  drop  their  lines  in  the  water, 
stick  the  ends  of  the  poles  in  the  soft 
bank,  and  sit  down.  Presently  the 
floater  begins  to  dance,  follows  a  tug 
at  the  line,  the  floater  goes  under,  and 
the  waiting  fisherman  reaches  over 
and  pulls  out  a  long  red  finned  sucker, 
perhaps  two  feet  in  length,  and  about 
as  lifeless  as  a  piece  of  board.  I've 
seen  fifty  pounds  of  these  fish  caught 
in  this  way  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
the  smallest  would  probaby  weigh 
no  less  than  two  pounds 

By  reason  of  the  structure  of  the 
mouth,  the  sucker  lives  and  feeds 
near  the  bottom.  Related  to  the 
carp,  and  incorrectly  called  mullets, 
they  are  not  the  scavengers  that  the 
carp  are.  Indeed,  people  who  would 
eat  suckers — and  they  are  legion — 
would  draw  the  line  at  the  big-scaled, 


coarse  vulture  of  the  waters,  the  carp. 

Suckers  may  be  stuffed  and  roasted 
and  don't  go  bad  at  all.  In  the  cold 
water  of  the  spring  the  meat  is  firm — 
though  never  as  solid  nor  as  tasty 
as  the  trout — but  as  warm  weather 
advances,  the  flesh  is  soft  and  falls 
to  pieces  in  the  frying  pan. 

The  writer  has  seen  suckers  feeding 
along  the  rocks  many  feet  from  the 
bottom,  or  following  the  timbers  of 
a  dam  almost  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
Quite  recently  while  casting  for,  bass, 
the  floater  showed  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  the  bait  was  being  tamper- 
ed with.  Thinking  it  possibly  a  cat- 
fish the  writer  let  the  fish  have  his 
way  and  when  the  cork  disappeared, 
he  pulled.  At  first  he  thought  he 
was  dragging  a  log,  so  heavy  did 
the  weight  drag  on  the  bottom.  Fancy 
his  surprise  when  he  pulled  in  a  red 
fin  that  weighed  six  pounds. 

No,  there  is  no  trick  in  catching 
suckers.  Lots  of  bait,  a  small  hook, 
a  good  clean  bottom  to  lay  your  bait 
on,  and  the  fish  is  yours.  And  the 
bones?  Well,  there  are  worse  fish  in 
Canadian  waters  than  the  sucker 
for  that. 


J.  D.  A.  Evans  of  Crystal  City,  Man., 
writes  as  follows: — In  the  Fishing  Notes 
department  of  the  February  issue  of  Rod  and 
Gun  reference  is  made  to  the  propensity  of 
the  pike  for  other  than  its  ordinary  food. 
Harry  B.  Mearns  mentions  a  case  where  a 
kitten  fell  prey  to  a>  pike's  appetite.  Apropos 
of  tne  statement  of  another  correspondent 
that  ducklings  have  been  known  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  muscallonge, 
a  similar  charge  may  be  laid  against  the  pike. 


A  farmer  living  near  a  large  lake  in  Southern 
Manitoba  recently  informed  the  writer  that 
his  attempts  to  raise  ducklings  were  quite 
futile,  because  of  the  action  of  large  pike 
which  seized  the  young  birds  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Incidents  such  as  these  related,  by  Mr. 
Mearns,  and  other  correspondents,  make  the 
angling  editor's  department  a  feature  of  the 
magazine  to  which  readers  eagerly  look 
forward  every  month. 


ANGLING  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  116. — In  Lake  Timagami  and  some 
other  Canadian  lakes  in  which  I  have  fished 
there  seem  to  be  two  varieties  of  lake  trout. 
Except  to  the  critical  or  expert  observer 
botli  varieties,  extern  'llu,  look  exactly  alike 
but  upon  skinning  them  or  cutting  into 
their  flesh  one  will  be  found  to  have  white 
meat  and  the  other  a  rich  pink  meat.  Are 
I  hey  male  and  female  of  the  same  varieties 
or  are  they  different  varieties  ? 
In  my  quite  large  experience  in  fishing 
for  lake  trout  I  have  never  met  but  one  person, 
an  Indian,  who  could  tell,  when  caught, 
the  trout  having  pink  flesh  from  the  one 
having  the  white  meat.  The  fish  I  refer 
to  are  caught  in  'the  same  lake  an.d  in  the 
same  locality,  ana  are  about  the  same  size. 
By  the  way,  one  other  question:  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  lake  trout  in  the  summer 
time  will  seek  water  having  a  temperature 
of  45  degrees,  and  that  to  catch  them  it 
is  necessary  to  troll  or  fish  for  them  at  that 
depth.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
I  saw  it  stated  in  some  paper  some  years 
ago  that  lake  and  speckled  trout  sought 
a  temperature  of  55  degrees.  I  can  see 
it  would  make  quite  a  difference  in  one's 
success  whether  the  spoor  ,r  bait  was  put 
in  water  having  45  de^ites  or  55  degrees 
temperature.  Any  information  along  these 
lines  will  be  highly  appreciated.  Maybe 
you  can  answer  the  questions  in  the  next 
issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  its  publication. 

Edward  O'Neil, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ans. — The  finding  of  lake  trout,  one 
having  red,  or  pink  flesh  and  the  other 
white  flesh,  both  caught  in  the  same  locality 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are 
two  different  varieties.  Both  are  lake  trout. 
At  times  pink-fleshed  lake  trout  will  quite 
commonly  be  found,  and  if  such  are  located 
it  will  also  be  noted  that  the  body  coloration 
ol  the  pink-fleshed  one  will  be  the  darker 
of  the  two — that  is,  comparing  the  pink- 
fleshed  fish  with  the  white-fleshed  one. 
This,  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  Indian 
mentioned  in  the  query  being  able  to  tell 
the  fish  at  a  glance.  The  dark  coloration, 
however  slight,  of  the  body  pointed  to  a  pink- 
fleshed  fish.  That  both  the  light  and  the 
dark  were  found  in  the  same  waters  and 
in  the  same  locality  is  not  remarkable. 
Just  what  causes  the  reddish  flesh  has  not 
been   ascertained.    Generally  speaking,  the 


rause  may  be  laid  to  the  food  the  fish  par- 
takes of.  Pink  flesh,  however  is  more  or  less  of 
a  charr  characteristic  and  the  lake  trout 
being  one  of  the  charr  family  it  is  not  strange 
that  it,  too,  should  have  pink  flesh.  Perhaps 
the  pink-fleshed  fish  consume  a  greater 
amount  of  flesh  and  crustacean  food  than 
the  white  fleshed  fellows, — whatever  the 
reason,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  food  partaken  of.  As  to 
whether  one  would  be  a  female  and  the 
other  a  male,  there  is  nothing  to  this;  such 
a  condition  would  then  be  constant,  which 
it  is  not.  Undoubtedly  some  lakes,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  rich  and  abundant 
food  provide  the  largest  number  of  pink- 
fleshed  lake  trout. 

As  to  whether  to  troll  in  water  of  45 
degrees  or  55  degrees  for  lake  trout — this 
is  all  a  matter  of  speculation  and  cannot 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fishing  season  the  lake  trout  may 
be  found  in  shallow  water,  say,  in  June. 
One  fishes  for  them  then  in  shallow  water 
if  at  all.  Later  on  as  the  heats  of  summer 
become  oppressive  they  move  into  deeper 
waters  and  one  must  needs  follow  them  to 
have  success.  One  then  searches  out  the 
deep  places  irrespective  of  temperature. 
Some  sound  the  deep  places  with  lead  and 
troll  five  or  ten  feet  off  the  bottom.  A  good 
plan  is  to  troll  at  various  depths  until  the 
level  is  reached,  starting  deep  down.  By 
doing  this  one  need  not  worry  about  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  I  do  know 
that  it  has  been  said  that  these  fishes  seek 
such  and  such  temperatures  but  this  proves 
nothing.  The  plan  to  follow  is  to  find 
the  pot-holes,  tne  deep  places  where  the 
trout  are  and  these  same  places  can  be  fished 
year  after  year. 

R.  P.  L 

No.  117. — For  many  years  I  had  read 
in  the  magazines  and  had  seen  photographs 
of  large  fishes  that  had  been  found  dead, 
floating  to  shore,  a  larger  fish  having  a 
smaller  fish  in  its  mouth,  the  smaller  fish 
half-swallowed.  The  larger  fish  having  been 
unable  to  get  the  half-swallowed  fish  out  of 
his  maw  had  died  thus,  and,  as  many  cases 
have  been  pointed  out,  it  is  thought  the 
larger  fish  actually  strove  to  swallow  the 
smaller.  I  remember  one  photograph  of 
a  large-mouth  bass  found  floating  dead 
on    a   lake   in   Texas.    The   larger  fellow 
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weighed  six  and  one  half  pounds.  It  had 
a  four  pound  bass  stuck  in  its  throat,  head 
first  in.  1 1  was  thought  by  the  finder  that 
l lie  larger  fellow  had  sought  to  swallow 
the  smaller  one  and  had  failed  to  get  it  down 
or  get  it  out  and  so  had  died....I  had  always 
thought  these  photos,  fakes.  I  had  thought 
that  men  had  purposely  shoved  a  small 
fish  into  a  large  fish's  mouth  to  astonish 
the  millibles.    No  doubt  hundreds  of  others 

think  the  same  And  now  comes  the 

■peer  part  of  it  all.  Last  summer  in  camp 
in  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  I  was  attracted 
by  a  disturbance  in  the  water  in  the  little 
bay  where  our  camp  stood.  Greatly  in- 
terested I  went  down  and  after  some  in- 
vestigation oaw  a  mighty  big  bass  and  in 
that  bass's  mouth  a  fish  of  the  same  species 
that  would  go,  I  should  say,  about  three 
pounds  though  I  would  not  be  certain. 
ThL  exactly  duplicated  the  photos  I  had 
seen.  The  large  fish  had  no  doubt  endeavored 
to  swallow  the  smaller  and  had  lost  his 
life  doing  so,  or  nearly  lost 'it,  for  when  I 
found  thorn  the  large  fellow  was  yet  alive. 
On  the  scales  he  went  a  trifle  over  six  pounds. 

 Naturally    it    was    a    marvel  to 

us  and  we  have  never  ceased  talking  of  it. 
I  write  to  ask  you,  if  it  is  your  belief  that 
the  large  fish  actually  did  try  to  make  food 
of  the  smaller,  as  it  would  seem. 

M.  B.  Cary, 

New  York  State. 

Ans. — -We  have  all  heard  of  the  condition 
you  mention,  and  have  seen,  some  of  us, 
fish  in  this  condition.  I  recall  such  an 
instance  myself. 

VYc  have  nothing  to  go  by  save  the  evidence 
we  gather,  and  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  It  is  not  strange  that  most  of  these 
instances  have  to  do  with  large  mouth 
bass,  though  many  other  fishes,  especially 
the  pikes  have  been  noted  in  the  same 
condition.  Where  a  fish  is  actively  destruc- 
tive and  prcdaceous,  anything  is  possible. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  large  mouth 
bass  is  a  glutton,  and  lays  to  waste  much 
fish  life.  The  writer  has  seen  a  large  mouth 
bass  with  two,  three,  or  four  inch  bull- 
heads in  its  throat,  half  digested.  From 
the  fact  that  these  were  hard  to  get  out 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  upon  being 
swallowed  the  little  fellows  set  their  spines 
and  thus  they  became  lodged  in  the  fishes' 
throat.  Nevertheless,  having  these  in  his 
throat  the  old  bass  hoggishly  seized  upon 
a  frog,  with  a  wecdless  hook  in  it,  and  was 
captured.    Of  all  the  fishes,  too,  the  large 


mouth  is  a  cannibal,  as  I  hav  •  often  pointed 
out.  It  will  kill  and  consume  those  of  its 
own  kind;  and  will  destroy  its  own  off- 
springs. Hundreds  have  been  found  in 
the  condition  you  state,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  had  all  endeavoured  to  kill  the 
fish  in  question  and  swallow  it.  But,  in 
a  case  such  as  this,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  the  large  fish  w^nt  about  his  work  of 
destruction  in  a  calm,  quiet  manner.  The 
larger  bass  undoubtedly  met  the"  smaller 
one  in  conflict.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned 
that  rushing  at  each  other  a  smaller  fish 
might  plunge  into  the  open  maw  o\  the 
other  and  so  become  lodged.  If  you  should 
spread  wide  the  mouth  of  a  six  or  seven 
pound  bass  you  will  find  it  a  most  sizable 
affair.  Or,  perhaps,  seizing  the  fish  it  would 
make  sure  its  conquest  by  endeavouring 
to  swallow  the  antagonist.  This  latter 
would  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  a  fish  such  as  this  might 
forget  itself  and  take  too  large  a  "bite." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  above  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  your  question.  Our 
readers  may  be  able  to  do  better. 

%,  R.  P.  L. 

No.  118. — I  thought  I  would  write  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions  that  perhaps  you 
would  care  to  insert  in  the  questions  and 
answer  section  of  the  fishing  department 
of  Rod  and  Gun.  We  have  a  lake  out 
here  in  the  prairie  country  that  is  well  stocked 
with  yellow  perch,  some  of  them  attaining 
a  very  good  size.  I  have  heard  that  there 
is  great  sport  taking  them  by  means  of  a 
fly-rod  and  artificial  flies.  If  so  can  you 
tell  me  what  kind  of  an  outfit  is  necessary; 
and  especially  what  kind  of  flies  and  size 
of  flies  to  use.  You  commend  the  Telerana 
Nova  leaders  very  highly.  Would  these 
be  all  right  to  use  for  catching  these  fish? 
How  do  you  fish  the  flies  for  perch?  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  about 
this. 

A.  D.  Tinsdale, 

Manitoba. 

Ans. — A  fly-rod  recommended  for  fly- 
fishing for  yellow  perch  does  not  need  to 
be  a  massive  one;  though  perhaps  you  might 
care  to  do  some  trout  fishing  sometime. 
In  case  you  would  like  to  do  this  I  would 
suggest  a  rod  with  a  weight  of,  say,  six 
ounces.  Merely  for  perch  fishing,  etc., 
a  rod  of  five  ounces  and  even  four  or  three 
could  be  used.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
I  would  recommend  the  four  ounce  rod, 
as  a  three  ounce  rod  might  be  too  delicate. 
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You  can  pick  up  a  good  machine-made 
fly-rod  of  bamboo  for  five  or  six  dollars; 
try  ;my  of  the  big  manufacturers  who  ad- 
vertise in  this  magazine.  A  rod  of  nine 
and  one  half  foot  length  is  recommended. 
A  single-action  reel  holding  fifty  yards 
of  line  is  quite  sufficient  for  your  needs. 
You  will  rarely  be  using  more  than  twenty- 
five  yards  of  line  at  the  most;  the  trout 
fisherman  uses  not  so  very  much  over  twenty 
five  yards  of  line — that  is  to  say,  in  average 
casting.  You  can  buy  a  good  single-action 
reel  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
and  some  of  the  Featherlight  reels  for  less 
than  that. 

You  will  need  a  waterproof-enameled 
line  for  this  variety  of  fishing,  as  the  ordinary 
bait-casting  line  will  not  do.  The  common, 
level-calibered  trout  line  will  do  for  the 
purpose. 

For  light  fishing,  where  the  trout  or  others 
do  not  run  over-high  in  weight  the  Telerana 
Nova  leader,  Number  6,  will  do  finely. 
This  has  a  test  pull  of  two  and  one  half 
pounds.  It  is  agreeably  light,  and  is  quite 
invisible  in  the  water.  I  recommend  the 
Telerana  Nova  very  highly. 

In  the  line  of  flies  to  be  used  in  fly-fishing 
for  perch,  and  other  fishes,  such  as  the  sun- 
fish,  the  strawberry  bass,  etc.,  it  may  be 
said  that  any  sort  will  do,  as  these  fish 
are  not  as  wise  as  the  trout  by  any  means. 
A  few  I  may  suggest:  The  Brown  Hackle, 
the  Palmers,  Queen  of  the  Waters,  White 
Miller,  the  Professor  and  the  Grizzly  King. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  famous  Standard 
Regulation  sort  that  will  work  in  well  for 
the  purpose.  For  perch  and  others  of  the 
common  fishes,  try  the  Number  12  size. 
These  are  not  too  small  nor  are  they  exactly 
too  large. 

Of  course  in  fishing  for  the  perch  in  this 
manner  one  must  needs  learn  the  art  of  fly-fish- 
ing, i.  e.,  the  casting  of  the  fly.  *  In  fishing  for 
the  perch,  cast  toward  the  edges  of  the 
weed  beds  or  the  pads,  but  not  into  them 
or  you  will  have  trouble,  for  if  captured 
the  perch  may  run  into  the  pads  or  weeds. 
Play  the  flies  rather  deep,  say,  six  inches 
to  a  foot.  To  do  this  allow  the  flies  to  sink 
of  their  own  accord.  When  sunken  to 
a  sufficient  depth  commence  to  draw  them 
with  twitchy  movements  through  the  water, 
this  to  give  them  animation.  The  instant 
you  feel  a  nip  at  the  fly,  set  the  hook  with 
a  twist  of  the  wrist.  Then  when  captured, 
keep  the  lish  away  from  the  weeds. 

Sometimes  where  the  perch  run  to  good 


sizes  one  has  a  world  of  sport  catching  them 
with  the  fly  rod;  and  at  times  the  live  bait 
is  not  in  it  with  the  fly  for  usefulness.  A 
one  pound  perch  is  quite  an  active  fellow! 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  119. — Pardon  my  intrusion,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  you  help  me  out  on 
a  little  problem  that  I  would  like  to  have 
solved.  It  is  my  x  desire  to  build  a  two 
piece,  bait-casting  rod  out  of  bethabara 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  whole 
affair  would  cost  me,  including  all  the  fixings, 
and  the  materials  to  complete  the  rod. 
Of  course  I  would  want  the  best  of  materials 
not  the  cheapest,  so  you  can  figure  from 
that.  As  I  understand  it  you  give  beth- 
abara the  best  recommendation  so  I  will 
try  that,  if  the  cost  for  the  whole  afTair 
is  not  too  great.    I   have  a  pretty  good 

idea  of  how  to  make  the  rod  Also  could 

you  tell  me  a  place  where  I  could  buy  the 
materials  for  this  rod,  and  the  fixings.  If 
so  I  would  be  more  than  thankful  to  you 
for  your  services. 

Howard  Maxwell, 

Ontario. 

Ans. — Replying  to  your  query  re  a  rod 
to  be  constructed  out  of  bethabara,  and 
the  colst  of  same,  including  the  mountings. 
If  you  are  perfectly  sure  you  can  go  through 
with  the  work  in  question  it  would  give 
you  a  world  of  satisfaction  to  build  such 
a  rod.  In  regard  to  where  you  can  obtain 
the  materials,  almost  any  of  the  large  supply 
houses  in  New  York  City,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  big  outfitters  in  Canada  could 
supply  you.  One  firm  I  do  know  that 
carries  all  of  these  necessary  supplies  is 
the  Horrocks-Ibbotson  Company,  located 
at  Ithaca,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  As  you 
are  an  Ontario  man  you  might  try  Allcock, 
Laight  &  Westwood,  78  Bay  street,  Toronto, 
Ont.  They  will  be  able  to  fit  you  out  at 
a  very  reasonable  rate.  They  are  perfectly 
reliable. 

You  should  be  able  to  make  a  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollar  rod  for  about  seven  dollars, 
and  certainly  not  over  eight  dollars;  of  course 
this  does  not  count  the  time,  nor  the  labour 
you  put  into  the  business.  The  materials 
for  the  rod  should  cost  about  as  follows: 

1    Tip-piece,  bethabara,  square,  18 

inches  long,  one-half  inch  stock  #  .50 

1  Butt-piece,  bethabara,  square,  30 

inches  long,  three-fourths  inch 
stock  75 

2  Agate  guides,  sizes  2  and  3,  raised  1.20 
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1 

Tip-top,  agate-lined,  off-set  guide 

.60 

2 

Ferrules,  not  serrated,  male  and 

female,  German  silver  prefer- 

red,  

.90 

1 

Cork  handgrasp,  solid  cork, 

shaped  handgrasp  preferred  .... 

.60 

1 

Forward"grip,  solid  cork,  

.30 

1 

Winding  check,  or  taper,  (small 

size  of  bottle-taper  preferred,) 

.15 

1 

Reel-seat,  German  silver,  three- 

fourths  inch,  best  type   

.85 

1 

Butt  cap,  German  silver,  three- 

fourths  inch,  straight  end 

.30 

2 

Spools  of  winding  silk,  green  and 

nrnnfjp  shadp.s  nrpfprrcd 

.30 

1 

Stick  of  ferrule  cement,   

.15 

1 

Bottle    of    rod    varnish,  best" 

quality   

.25 

1 

Bottle  of  white  shellac  

.15 

$ 

6.90 

The  above  is  a  list  of  the  complete  materials. 
There  may  be  a  rise  in  prices  (which  we 
are  to  expect)  but  somewhere  in  and  around 
the  figure  in  the  total  you  will  be  able  to 
get  these  materials.  I  suggest  that  you 
send  this  list  to  the  Ibbotson  Company 
for  their  quotations.  R.  P.  L. 

No.  120. — There  have  been  times  when 
I  have  thought  I  would  like  to  keep  a  few 
bass  and  perch  over  for  winter  use.  Will 
you  tell  me  through  the  columns  of  your 
magazine  the  best  way  to  do  this?  Or 
if  you  have  a  good  book  on  the  subject 
let  me  have  the  name  and  the  price  of  it. 

Victor  Jackson, 

London,  Ont. 

Ans. — Your  question  has  about  stumped 
me,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  I  would 
like  to  know  the  answer  to  this  myself. 
Generally  we  have  access  to  the  lakes  and 
get  our  supply  for  the  table  by  fishing  through 
the  ice.  Many  have  small  ponds  containing 
fish  and  especially  is  it  true  in  the  case  of 
the  cat-fish,  who  take  the  bait  in  winter 
through  these  ponds  and  one  can  constantly 
get  enough  for  his  use.  If  you  will  study 
my  fish  culture  articles  that  are  appearing 
in  Rod  and  Gun  you  will  find  how  fish  can 
be  raised,  and  a  steady  supply  kept  over 
winter.  However,  if  you  are  so  situated 
that  you  cannot  keep  your  extra  supply 
of  fish  in  a  pond  with  a  kettle-hole  to  it 
of  about  eight  or  nine  feet,  I  do  not  know 
what    would    be    best.    The    question  of 


keeping  the  fish  till  you  use  them  for  the  table 
is  easily  answered  by  having  a  pond  of  some 
sort  on  your  lot  with  a  good  depth  to  it. 
In  this  the  fish  could  be  placed,  and  fed 
with  scraps  till  used.  However,  one  wonders 
if  this  would  be  practical  or  worth  while; 
or  if  it  would  pay.  That  a  fish  pond  pays 
goes  without  the  saying.  Some  of  the 
hardy  fishes,  such  as  bullheads,  catfish  and 
carp  will  do  well  over  winter  in  a  pond, 
and  their  flavour  will  be  found  exceptionally 
good  in  the  winter.  All  I  can  say  is,  if 
possible,  I^ad  a  little  stream  into  a  low  spot, 
build  a  ponu,  flood  it  and  put  in  .  our  winter's 
supply  of  fish.  Most  fish  hibernate  and 
consume  very  little  food  in  the  winter  so 
what  feeding  you  would  do,  (by  cutting 
holes  here  and  there  in  the  ice)  would  be 
very  small.  The  fish  should  be  put  in  the 
pond  in  the  late  autumn  when  they  are  in 
the  prime  of  condition.  For  further  pointers 
and  hints  read  my  fish  culture  articles. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  121. — I  understand  that  it  is  possible 
j  to  raise  albino  rainbow  trout,  and  certain 
\other  species  of  fishes  having  a  white  color- 
ation. I  remember  having  read  of  a  man 
in  New  York  who  had  a  pond  filled  with 
albino  trout  of  the  rainbow  variety.  I  am 
more  than  curious  to  know  how  this  can 
be  done.  I  always  understood  albinoism 
to  be  a  freak  occurrence  in  nature;  just  as 
we  find  white  deer,  etc.,  Are  the  parent 
stock,  the  brood  fishes  albinos,  and  do  they 
produce  albino  off-spring?  If  such  is  the 
case  I  should  think  that  they  would  breed 
back  to  the  old  coloration.  Any  information 
that  you  may  give  in  relation  to  this  subject 
I  would  be  interested  to  receive. 

Arthur  B.  Harter, 

Michigan. 

Ans. — I  have  heard  of  albino  trout  being 
raised  but  how  it  is  done  I  do  not  know. 
In  fact  my  knowledge  of  this  may  be  said 
to  be  practically  nil.  I  shall,  however,  turn 
the  searchlight  on  the  subject  and  through 
proper  authorities  get  the  full  information 
you  desire.  As  you  state  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  fishes  such  as  this  would  breed  back, 
though  I  may  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  by 
constant  breeding  a  white  race  will  soon 
be  acquired.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  Rod 
and  Gun  are  at  all  up  in  this  matter  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

R.  P.  L. 


Re-Game  Conditions  In  The  Northern  Rockies 

Frank  F.  Lehman 


I  again  beg  space  in  your  valuable  magazine 
to  comment  on  Mr.  Vreeland's  reply  to 
my  former  communication,  re  game  con- 
ditions in  the  Northern  Rockies. 

First,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  your  fair  minded  readers  to  several 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Vreeland,  and 
ask  that  only  good  common  sense  be  used 
in  the  perusal  of  them,  and  I  am  sure 
your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  Mr. 
Vreeland's  statements  do  not  hold  together 
very  well.  First  his  abuse  of  me,  and  the 
insinuations  that  I  have  killed  and  sold 
caribou  etc.,  thereby  thinning  them  out. 
These  insinuations,  I  claim,  are  utterly  false. 
I  never  have  destroyed  any  game.  I  did 
not  need  for  food,  or  that  I  had  not  a  license 
to  kill.  I  have  still  receipts  for  my  license 
money,  having  bought  two  each  year  while 
in  the  north,  a  prospector's  license,  and 
a  trapper's  license,  giving  me  permission 
to  kill  any  meat  I  needed  for  my  own  use, 
when  a  distance  from  the  railroad.  I 
have  never  killed  any  meat  for  sale,  and 
the  only  time  I  have,  as  Mr.  Vreeland  says, 
an  itching  trigger  finger,  is  when  I  sight 
a  grizzly,  and  perhaps  if  Vreeland  had  scars 
such  as  I  have  and  will  carry  to  my  grave 
from  hand  to  hand  encounters  with  them, 
he  would  not  feel  like  championing  them 
any  more  than  I  do. 

As  I  stated  in  my  former  letter,  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  killing  of  caribou  or 
moose  for  sale,  but  I  do  approve  of  allowing 
the  poor  settlers  of  the  north  to  have  a  lim- 
ited supply  for  the  use  of  their  families, 
as  this  is  the  only  way  backwoods'  settlers 
can  have  fresh  meat.  Mr.  Vreeland  admits 
he  had  it,  why  not  the  settlers?  Fspecially 
in  these  war  times,  when  even  with  this 
allowance,  they  find  it  hard  enough  to 
eke  out  a  living  for  themselves  and  families 
while  trying  to  open  up  and  develop  new 
districts. 

I  could  say  something  re  Mr.  Vreeland's 


Rip  Van  Winkle  talk,  but  will  be  content 
with  simply  saying  that  if  the  shoe  had 
not  fitted  and  pinched  some  too,  Vreeland 
would  not  have  come  out  with  his  tirade 
of  abuse  and  insinuations  against  me. 

I  have  lived  among  the  timbers  winter 
and  summer  and  made  a  study  of  the  things 
of  which  I  wrote  and  can  prove  by  any 
of  the  following  gentlemen : — 

Jack  Evans,  Dewey,  B.C.,  "Mr.Vreeland's 
guide,"  A.  E.  Read,  Longworth  B.C., 
Mr.  Steves,  Dewey  B.C.,  Wm.  Fox, 
Parsonage,  B.C.,  and  many  others,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  conditions, 
that  I  have  stated  truths  only,  and 
am  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  than 
Vreeland,  whose  trips  were  mostly  made 
along  the  waters,  and  who  has  spent  only 
the  summer  months  in  the  territory,  and 
"had  guides  to  conduct  him,"  one  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  teach  how  to  paddle,  not 
knowing  an  expert  when  he  saw  one. 

Equipment  and  supplies  enough  for  a 
score  of  bushmen,  were  taken  in  by  him, 
and  as  one  of  his  guides  said, "He  had  to 
be  pampered  like  a  lap  dog,  and  would  starve 
to  death  if  turned  out  alone  to  take  care 
of  himself  for  months  at  a  time,  among 
the  mountains  as  I  have  done." 

I  cannot  see  where  I  intimated  that  all 
government  officials  were  fools,  as  Mr. 
Vreeland  says  I  did.  I  know  they  are  exactly 
the  contrary,  as  w-ell  as  Vreeland. 

But  even  they,  I  suppose  are  sometimes 
led  astray  and  make  mistakes,  when  they 
see)c  to  obtain  information  and  get  guess  work 
instead.  Of  course  they  naturally  take 
the  statements  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Vreeland 
for  facts,  not  being  in  a  position  to  know  the 
actual  conditions. 

Vreeland  says  there  are  no  big  horn  in 
Montana  that  can  be  legally  killed.  1 
said  they  were  there,  but  did  not  say  they 
could  be  legally  killed,  Mr.  Wm.  Fox  of  par- 
sonage, B.C.  who  has  been  a  clerk  at  the 
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Husdon  Bay  Company's  trading  post  at 
Fort  Graham  for  several  years,  and  is  now 
running  a  store  at  Parsonage,  and  among 
others  has  traded  with  all  the  Beaver  Indians, 
which  Mr.  Vreeland  mentions,  is  an  authority 
and  qualified  to  prove  they  do  range  much 
north  of  Laurier  Pass,  even  through  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Pelley  River. 

And  I  can  prove  by  others  that  have 
been  over  the  localities,  that  anything 
I  stated  in  my  former  letter  was  fact. 

Vreeland  now  says: — he  met  one  band 
of  Beaver  Indians  near  Laurier  Pass  that 
confessed  to  killing  twenty-seven  moose 
in  Laird  and  Nelson  River  Districts.  This 
seems  strange,  when  he  said  before  that 
Committee  at  Ottawa  that  the  moose  had 
all  been  killed  off,  and  he  now  sends  a  photo, 
which  you  reproduce,  of  a  herd  of  caribou, 
and  says  it  is  one  of  many  herds  he  saw, 
whereas  in  his  statement  at  Ottawa  he  said 
they  were  so  nearly  extinct.  This  surely  is  a 
paradox. 

Re  Vreeland's  remarks  about  Jack  Evans. 
I  heartily  agree  with  all  he  says  knowing 
Jack  to  be  an  honest  and  frank  gentleman, 
and  Vreeland  proves  I  know  something 
of  his  travels  in  that  country,  when  he  says 
he  had  not  even  mentioned  the  name  of 
Evans.  I  seem  to  have  struck  the  nail 
on  the  head  here,  and  if  any  one  will  com- 
municate with  Evans  I  know  they  will 
find  I  hit  it  about  right  in  other  ways  too. 

Further: — All  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prove  that  wolves  are  killing  many  more 
caribou  and  moose  than  men  ^are,  in  the 
districts  I  mentioned,  is  to  communicate 
with  /any  of  the  men  I  have  referred  to. 
Wm.  /  Fox  in  particular  is  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  conditions  right  through  to 
Laurier  Pass.  Yet  as  Vreeland  now  admits 
by  his  photo  and  references,  caribou  are 
yet  plentiful  on  the  Tonequah  Mountains. 
But  of  course  as  they  are  not  domestic 
animals,  naturally  keep  back  from  the 
railroad  and  settlements,  and  wolves  follow 
them,  and  as  the  territory  over  which  they 
roam  grows  smaller,  wolves  have  a  better 
chance  to  exterminate  them,  and  will  finally 
do  so  unless  the  wolves  are  at  least  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers. 

As  to  foolishness: — I  will  only  ask  readers 
to  judge  of  Vreeland's  statement,  where 
he  says: — wolves  find  it  easier  to  catch 
domestic  animals  than  wild. 

Now  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
wolves,  knows  they  are  not  fond  enough 
of  the  haunts  of  man  to  do  much  if  any 
killing,  near  or  in  settlements.    They  prefer 


their  natural  food  and  way  of  getting  it, 
besides  the  domestic  animals  are  usually 
kept  in  stables  or  some  enclosure,  partic- 
ularly in  winter,  when  wolves  do  most 
of  their  slaughtering.  If  Vreeland  would 
spend  a  winter  in  the  north  he  could  learn 
considerable,  and  as  to  grizzlies  killing  caribou, 
this  is  comparatively  easy  for  them  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  They  watch 
for  the  caribou  coming  through  the  passes 
in  the  mountains,  where  the  snow  drifts 
to  many  feet  in  depth  in  the  winter  months, 
and  stays  to  a  considerable  depth  a  greater 
part  ot  the  summer,  and  in  these  drifts, 
grizzlies  have  no  trouble  in  catching  and 
killing  full  grown  caribou,  for  when  scared, 
the  caribou  jumps  into  these  drifts  and 
sinks  almost  out  of  sight  and  cannot  quickly 
get  out.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  nine  car- 
casses of  caribou  killed  from  one  band  by 
three  grizzlies  in  the  month  of  June  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  kill  the  three  grizzlies. 
Jack  Evans,  A.  E.  Read,  or  Mr.  Reeves, 
can  also  verify  this  statement,  and  I  know 
they  do  take  large  toll  of  the  young  calves 
of  both  caribou  and  moose. 

Re  reports  mentioned  by  Vreeland  saying 
there  are  few  wolves  in  the  Rockies.  If 
people  who  make  these  reports  would  spend 
a  winter  or  two  there,  when  the  tracks 
can  be  seen,  and  when  travel  is  not  by  canoe, 
they  would  change  their  opinion,  to  a  great 
extent. 

Now  in  reply  to  Vreeland's  offer  of  ^>500.00 
for  every  Big  horn  I  could  produce  from 
between  the  Beaver  Indian  reserve  and 
the  Laird  River,  if  Vreeland  will  place  the 
finances  with  some  bank  and  have  it  made 
legal  for  the  killing  of  any  worth  while 
number  of  these  I  will  very  soon  show  him 
how  quickly  his  money  will  become  mine. 

I  know  of  no  species  of  black  sheep  such 
as  he  mentions,  except  the  young  of  the 
mountain  big  horn  sheep  which  are  black 
when  born  and  for  several  months,  but 
change  to  a  sort  of  dirty  cream  color  at 
maturity. 

Now  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  you  can  obtain 
a  report  of  Mr.  Vreeland's  trip  from  his 
good  guide  "Jack  Evans"  so  your  readers 
can  judge  who  writes  nearest  the  truth, 
and  I  am  sure  any  of  the  others  I  have 
referred  to  will  report  on  the  game  conditions 
of  the  country  for  the  public's  enlight- 
enment, and  their  reports  can  be  relied 
upon  as  they  are  all  familiar  with  the  pre- 
vailing conditions,  winter  and  summer  the 
year  around,  and  have  travelled  the  country 
seeing    actual    facts    for    themselves,  not 
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Inking  the  easy  water  routes  at  the  best  time 
of  the  year,  and  guessing  at  the  rest  as  Mr. 
Vrceland  does. 

As  to  Vreeland's  question  re  thinning 
out  of  caribou  along  the  railroad  line.  I, 
too,  know  this  was  a  deplorable  fact  near 
the  line  for  when  G.T.P.  construction  work 
was  going  on  almost  every  man  working 
there  had  a  rifle,  and  went  hunting  every 


Sunday  and  did  destroy  numerous  quantities 
of  big  game,  and  I  do  not  defend  this  kind 
of  killing,  but  to  blame  the  poor  settler 
for  this  is  not  fair,  as  I  explained  in  my 
former  letter  about  how  many  he  kills,  and 
I  say  again  he  should  not  be  deprived  of 
this  right.  Thanking  you  for  valuable 
space. 

Frank  F.  Lehman. 


DEFENDS  MR.  LEHMAN 


Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  noticed  with  interest,  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Frank  F.  Lehman  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick K.  Vreeland,  in  November  Rod  and 
Gun,  in  regard  to  game  conditions  in  the 
Northern  Rockies.  Mr.  Lehman  has  also 
written  me  in  regard  to  Mr.  Vreeland's 
statement  viz.,:  "I  challenge  Mr.  Lehman 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  the  Tonequah 
Mountains,  once  a  magnificent  Caribou 
range,  have  been  so  terribly  thinned  out 
since  the  railroad  passed  through  the  Frazer 
Valley.  Mr.  Lehman  could  throw  some 
interesting  light  on  this  subject,  if  he  dared 
to  tell  what  he  knows." 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last  three 
summers  on  this  range  in  connection  with 
some  mineral  prospects.  I  have  also  lived 
within  sight  of  this  range  for  six  years  and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Vreeland  has  no  foundation 
for  this  statement.  Furthermore  Mr.  Vree- 
land has  never  been  on  this  mountain, 
he  having  only  seen  it  from  the  G.T.P. 


railroad  and  from  the  north  fork  of  the 
Frazer  River.  His  insinuation  that  Frank 
Lehman  thinned  out  the  caribou  herds 
and  sold  the  meat  during  construction 
days  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  pure  fab- 
rication. The  Tonequah  range  is  a  good 
caribou  country  yet,  I  having  seen  from 
seven  to  twenty  at  once.  Frank  Lehman 
no  doubt  thinned  out  the  grizzily  but  there 
are  a  few  left  yet  as  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  four  at  one  time  during  lats  summer. 

I  have  been  out  in  the  sticks  with  Frank 
Lehman  and  know  that  he  will  not  wan- 
tonly kill  game  either  in  or  out  of  season — nor 
have  I  or  any  person  else  in  this  vicinity 
known  him  to  ever  sell  any  meat. 

Mr.  Lehman  will  be  back  here  next  sum- 
mer and  in  justice  to  him,  this  statement 
ought  to  have  as  much  publicity  as  you 
gave  Mr.  Vreeland's. 

Arthur  E.  C.  Read. 

Longworth  B.C. 


DUCKS  AND  THE  CAR 

Six  Cylinder  Bill 


I  read  with  pleasure,  "A  Reply"  by  Mr. 
Sismey  in  February  "Rod  and  Gun"  and 
will  say,  regarding  his  remarks  about  our 
vanishing  game,  that,  "Thim's  my  sin- 
timents."  We  are  facing  numerous,  serious 
problems  at  the  present  time  in  our  country's 
history  and  as  Canada  has  been  regarded 
all  over  the  world  as  a  great  game  country, 
I  think  it  is  possibly  not  too  late  to  preserve 
to  some  extent  our  natural  wild  game. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Kerr  ought 
to  be  explicit  and  forceful  enough  to  arouse 
the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen,  who, 
from    time    to    time,    awaken  sufficiently 


to  frame  certain  measures  which  in  time 
become  our  game  laws. 

Mr.  Kerr  speaks  about  "Ethics"  and 
describes  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner 
the  word,  as  applied  to  the  hunting  field 
in  general.  Well  I  will  add  right  here  that* 
except  in  rare  cases  the  hunting  field  would 
say  "There  aint  no  sech  animule." 

Talk  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
race!  I  venture  to  state  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  hunters  and  fishermen  go  out  simply 
to  see  how  large  a  bag  they  can  collect. 
"Never  leave  for  to-morrow  what  you  can 
kill  today,11  a  sadly  perverted  maxim  but  in 
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the  light  of  years  of  observation  none  the 
less  true. 

Now,  what  are  we,  the  5  per  cent  minority 
going  to  do?  Have  we  amongst  us  a  man, 
or  men,  of  sufficient  force  of  character 
and  purpose  to  place  before  those  in  authority 
the  immediate  necessity  for  drastic  measures 
to  preserve  the  vanishing  remnant  of  our 
Natural  Wild  Game? 

Yes!  drastic  measures,  so  drastic  in  fact 
that  the  squeal  from  the  game  hogs  will 
be  heard  from  coast  to  coast,  and  then 
some,  or,  have  the  fraternity  of  game  hogs, 
members  in  their  sty  who  can  bribe  or  muzzle 
any  or  all  efforts  toward  a  condition  where 
the  doctrine  of  a  man's  duty  to  himself 
and  the  rights,  of  others,  shall  apply  to  some 
extent  to  the  hunting  field. 

Speaking  of  game  hogs  in  particular 
and  pigs  in  general,  that  reminds  me  that 
I  once  saw  a  farmer  putting  rings  in  his 
pigs'  noses.  There  was  some  squealing 
all  right  and  the  faint  echoes  of  those  squeals 
seem  to  vibrate  through  that  article  entitled, 
"The  Curse  of  Envy." 

Would  it  not  be  possible  in  some  way 
to  ring  the  game  hogs? — members  of  clubs 
not  incepted. 

And  I  also,  belong  to  a  club  of  sorts, 
the  membership  limit  being  three.  Two 
of  our  number  are  professional  trap  shooters 
and  the  other  is  a  professional  at  shooting 
sentences  to  all  and  sundry  who  appear 
before  him,  charged  with  violating  the 
laws  of  our  country.  We  have  a  club  house 
large  enough  to  accommodate  us  in  a  vicinity 
where  ducks  have  at  times,  been  found. 
We  spent  our  two  weeks  vacation  there 
and  our  total  bag  of  ducks  for  that  time 
was  but  sixty-six  birds.  Had  we  wished, 
we  could  have  slaughtered  hunderds  but 
I  will  say  that  we  enjoyed  every  single 
minute  of  the  time  and  can  look  the  whole 
world  in  the  eye,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  all  drive  our  cars  and  one  of  us 


uses  the  deadly  pump  gun. 

We  hope  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  our 
outings  for  many  years  to  come,  but  would 
be  satisfied  to  forego  that  pleasure  were 
it  necessary  to  stop  the  shooting  of  ducks 
entirely,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  increase 
to  some  extent. 

This  may  sound  to  some  as  if  I  were 
blowing  pretty  hard  into  out  own  horn, 
but  I  am  stating  these  facts,  to  see  if  I  can 
hear  a  few  squeals  from  our  friends  who 
should  have  rings  in  their  noses. 

Perhaps  some  members  of  the  afore- 
mentioned fraternity  will  say  that  I  seem 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  hog.  To 
them  I  will  say  that  I  will  enter  into  no 
controversy  with  members  of  the  fraternity, 
but  they  can  have  their  answer  to  anything 
they  choose  to  write  in  that  I  have  noticed 
a  common  trait  in  both  the  quadruped  and 
the  biped  of  the  species,  and  that  is  this, 
what  they  cannot  use  themselves,  they 
trample  or  destroy. 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  every  sports- 
man, to  come  out  into  the  light  and  join 
the  ranks  and  Remember  there  are  just  two 
sides  to  this  juestion.  You  either  become 
a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  game  hogs, 
or  you  become  a  Sportsman,  willing  and 
anxious  to  assist  those  who  realize  the  stern 
necessity  of  the  Conservation  of  our  Wild 
Game. 

This  means  ijou\  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  Look  the  issue  squarely  in  the  face 
and  decide — Now. 

If  you  have  trangressed  In  the  past,  re- 
member that  all  true  Sportsmen  will  gladly 
extend  the  glad  hand  ol  fellowship  to  anyone 
who  makes  a  determined  resolve,  that  from 
now  and  henceforth  he  will  by  action  and 
word,  show  an  example  to  those  who  from 
force  of  habit  or  degeneracy  of  spirit  consider 
the  rights  of  others  of  no  consequence  so 
long  as  the  lust  of  killing  is  gratified. 


The  Destruction  of  Game  By  Horned  Owls  and  Other  Pests 
on  Vancouver  Island,  B.C. 

E.  S.  Shrapnel,  R.C.A. 


For  the  past  two  seasons  this  island  and 
parts  of  the  mainland  have  been  visited 
by  horned  owls  and  other  pests  which  have 
caused  so  much  anxiety  among  sportsmen 
that  subscriptions  were  collected  from  in- 
dividuals   interested    in    the  preservation 


of  pheasants  and  other  game  and  fifty 
cents  each  was  offered  for  all  horned  owls 
killed  and  delivered  in  a  certain  locality. 
So  called  experts  claim  that  the  reason  for 
this  invasion  of  these  regions  is  the  scarcity 
of  rabbits  or  hares  in  the   district  north 
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of  this  province  but  whatever  the  cause, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  island  has  suffered 
greatly.  In  less  than  a  month  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these  owls  were  killed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Victoria  alone  and  they 
have  been  known  to  enter  chicken  houses. 
A  short  time  ago  a  woman  heard  a  rumpus 
among  her  hens  and  on  investigation  found 
one  of  these  owls  in  the  chicken  house  killing 
a  fowl.  Having  nothing  with  which  to 
strike  it  she  seized  the  bird  by  the  neck 
anA  choked  it  but  not  before  it  had  bitten 
her  hand  seriously. 

Some  years  ago  the  local  authorities 
decided  that  no  gun  should  be  discharged 
in  corporation  districts,  so  owls,  hawks 
and  crows  have  matters  pretty  much  all 
their  own  way.  I  had  nearly  fifty  young 
chickens  taken  in  one  season  by  crows  and 
hawks  but  could  not  use  my  gun  in  their 
defence.  I  have  seen  articles  in  "Rod 
and  Gun"  where  supposed  experts  claimed 
that  the  domestic  cat  was  the  chief  destroyer 
of  small  birds  and  young  game  but  from 
long  personal  experience  in  different  countries 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  while  a  cat  kills  one 
bird,  a  crow  gets  many  hundreds.  Many 
a  time  I  have  watched  a  crow  hunting  for 
small  birds'  nests  amongst  the  branches 
of  trees.  They  eat  the  eggs  and  also  the 
young  birds.  They  also  seek  out  game 
birds'  nests  on  the  ground  with  the  same 
object  in  view. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  small  birds  and 
winged  game  generally  were  very  plentiful 
in  this  neighborhood.  Now  many  varieties 
have  almost  disappeared  and  we  have  crows 
by  the  thousands,  also  a  vast  increase  in  other 
birds  of  prey.  Until  we  get  some  good 
common  sense  injected  into  the  heads  of 
the  powers  that  be  and  the  public  insists 
upon  the  changing  of  some  of  the  absurd 
laws  that  now  prevail,  the  shameful  des- 
truction of  small  birds  and  winged  game 
will  go  on. 

Recently  the  Government  have  shown 
signs  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  wrhich 
I  have  written.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
publication  in  the  Victoria  '*Times"  in 
January  of  the  following  items: 


"Poultrymcn  and  sportsmen  will  wel- 
come the  order-in-council  just  passed  by 
the  provincial  executive  authorizing  a  bounty 
of  one  dollar  on  big  horned  and  snowy  owls. 
The  provisions  of  the  order  include  all  the 
electoral  districts  of  Vancouver  Island  with 
the  exception  of  Victoria  City.  On  the 
lower  mainland  it  similarly  takes  in  the 
districts  of  Richmond,  North  and  South 
Vancouver,  Dewdney,  Delta  and  Chilliwack. 

"The  terms  of  the  order  require  either 
the  head  or  the  body  of  the  owl  to  be  pro- 
duced to  any  Government  agent,  provincial 
constable  or  deputy  game  warden,  when 
payment  will  be  made  by  any  government 
agent  on  presentation  of  a  duly  filled  up 
certificate,  obtained  on  production  of  the 
"dead"  evidence  to  any  one  of  the  officials 
named. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  a  group  of  local  sportsmen  have  already 
paid  out  $100  in  sums  of  fifty  cents  for 
each  head.  This  arrangement  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  interest  of  Pichon 
&  Lenfesty,  while  release  from  the  willingly 
assumed  obligation  will  now  be  welcomed. 

"One  particularly  cheeky  instance  of  the  de- 
predations of  the  big  horned  owl  was  reported 
to  the  office  of  the  provincial  secretary .  One 
of  the  invaders  entered  a  poultry  house 
at  Saanich,  devoured  a  number  ot  chickens 
in  the  coop,  perched  itself  aloft  and  calmly 
surveyed  the  "outer  garments"  of  his  stolen 
meal.  The  owner  came  before  the  thief 
could  make  off  and  administered  the  last 
rites  in  befitting  manner." 

You  will  notice  from  the  above  that 
Victoria  City  is  excepted.  Victoria,  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  really  the  head- 
quarters of  the  owls  in  question  and  the 
numerous  other  bird  pests,  simply,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  because  citizens  are 
debarred  from  using  guns  in  the  defence 
of  their  property.  It  seems  decidedly  in- 
consistent to  offer  $1.00  for  each  owl  killed 
in  outside  districts  but  at  the  same  time 
prohibit  the  discharge  of  guns  inside  the 
corporation  areas  where  these  owt1s  commit 
so  many  depredations 


The  Results  Of  Some  Observations  In  The 

Northern  Rockies 

J.  S.  Hicks 


During  the  summer  of  1917,  my  partner 
and  I  spent  several  months  prospecting 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thutade  Lake  and  the 
upper  Finlay  river.  In  the  course  of  this  trip 
we  traversed  a  considerable  area  of  country, 
drained  by  the  Driftwood,  Omineca,  Sustut 
and  Ingineca  rivers,  and,  as  we  had  both 
covered  the  same  ground  nine  years  before, 
we  were  in  a  position  to  make  some  interest- 
ing comparisons  as  to  game  conditions, 
then  and  now. 

After  reading  the  Lehman-Vreeland  letters 
which  appeared  in  the  November  ROD 
&  GUN,  re  game  conditions  in  the  Northern 
Rockies,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  result 
of  our  observations  might  have  some  bearing 
on  one  phase  of  this  question,  viz.,  the  re- 
ported disappearance  of  game  from  the 
Fraser  river  and  certain  sections  of  the  Rockies. 
Moose  and  caribou,  we  found,  were  much 
more  numerous  than  formerly,  and  the  moose 
range  much  more  extensive.  In  fact,  from 
the  divide  between  the  Driftwood  and 
Omineca  rivers,  moose  signs  were  common 
in  every  valley  along  our  route;  whereas 
I  cannot  recollect  seeing  a  single  moose 
track  on  the  former  trip  until  Sustut  waters 
were  reached.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
increase;  in  fact,  all  the  evidence  we  were 
able  to  collect,  points  the  other  way.  The 
moose  is  a  slow-breeding  animal,  and  if 
half  the  stories  we  heard  were  true,  the 
Indians  have  been  making  some  sensational 
slaughters.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
interest  the  readers  of  ROD  &  GUN  to 
learn  that  the  Indian  who  was  high  man 
last  year  had  a  bag  of  ten  moose  in  one 
day  to  his  credit.  This  is  not  so  incredible 
when  we  consider  that  moose  are  hunted 
on  the  crust.  Most  of  our  information 
was  derived  from  Indian  sources,  of  course, 
and  may  be  discounted,  but  we  found  sup- 
porting evidence,  in  the  way  of  well-marked 
trails  and  recent  camps  and  caches,  on 
many  creeks  in  the  Thutade  region. 

As  the  caribou  is,  of  all  American  game, 
the  easiest  to  hunt,  and  as  the  Sikannis, 
and  their  dogs  subsist  largely  on  meat, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  toll  taken  by  the 
Indians  would  at  least  equal  the  natural 
increase — all  this  apart  from  the  tales  we 


heard  of  bands  shot  down  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  killing. 

As  an  example  of  what  one  may  see  in 
that  region,  let  me  say  that  one  morning, 
while  breaking  camp  in  open  country 
between  the  Sustut  and  the  Ingineca,  the 
actions  of  the  horses  attracted  our  attention 
to  a  band  of  caribou  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
With  the  aid  of  glasses  we  counted  thirty 
feeding  on  the  flat,  and  at  least  twenty 
more  scattered  along  the  bench  above. 
They  paid  not  xhe  slightest  attention;  al- 
though they  must  have  seen  us,  for  our 
horses  were  wild  with  fright.  When  we 
left,  more  caribou  were  still  issuing  from 
the  brush,  and  we  saw  several  smaller  bands 
before  we  reached  the  Ingineca. 

Now,  it's  a  far  cry  from  either  the  Rockies 
or  the  Fraser  to  the  head  of  the  Firilay, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  wild  country  in  between, 
so  probably  the  suggestion  will  be  ridiculed; 
but  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  there  may 
not  be  some  connection  between  the  depletion 
of  the  moose  and  caribou  ranges  of  which 
Mr.  Vreeland  speaks,  and  this  remarkable 
increase  in  the  region  indicated.  In  support 
of  this  view,  the  increasing  number  of  moose 
killed  by  Babine  and  Tacla  Indians  may 
be  mentioned;  also  the  fact  that  several  are 
killed  annually  in  the  Francois  Lake  district, 
although  until  the  commencement  of  rail- 
way construction  on  the  Fraser  they  were 
practically  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  that 
district. 

Without  wishing  to  butt  in,  I  feel  inclined 
to  comment  on  several  points  raised  in  the 
Lehman-Vreeland  letters.  For  one  thing 
Mr.  Lehman's  assertions  as  to  the  de- 
struction of  game  by  wolves  in  Northern 
B.C.  are  not  borne  out  by  my  observations. 
I  am  not  sure  just  what  he  means  when 
he  speaks  of  the  head  of  the  Finlay,  but 
if  he  has  the  Thutade  country  in  mind, 
I  must  say  that  I  saw  very  few  signs  of 
wolves  either  last  summer  or  during  my 
previous  trip  to  that  country,  and,  as  one 
with  considerable  experience  as  a  trapper 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  noticing  such  things. 
Moreover,  I  saw  a  crippled  caribou  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Finlay  river.  The  injury 
was  evidently  an  old  one,  as  one  hind  leg 
was  badly  withered  and  drawn  up  against 
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the  body,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  such  an  animal  would  long  survive 
in  a  country  where  wolves  were  numerous. 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Lehman 
says  as  to  the  game-killing  propensities 
of  the  grizzly.  That  the  grizzly,  if  so  in- 
clined, could  kill  a  great  many  caribou 
calves,  I  can  well  believe;  but  if  he  docs 
so  it  seems  strange  that  game  animals  in 
general  should  show  so  little  fear  of  his 
regular  haunts.  Mr.  Vreeland  has  given 
us  one  example  of  this,  and  a  number  of 
similar  incidents  have  come  within  the 
range  of  my  own  experience.  In  one  case 
I  killed  a  grizzly  that  was  feeding  on  a  slide 
while  a  band  of  goats  were  in  plain  sight 
a  few  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain.  Nor 
did  those  animals  exhibit  any  uneasiness 
until  they  heard  the  shot.  And  goats 
should  be  a  comparatively  easy  prey  for 
an  animal  with  the  activity  and  intelligence 
of  the  grizzly. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  trapped  on  the 
north  and  west  forks  of  the  St.  Mary  river, 
in  southern  B.C.  Caribou,  goats,  and — in 
summer — deer  were  plentiful,  and  bears, 
both  black  and  silvertip,  were  as  numerous 
as  in  any  place  I  have  seen,  When  I  left 
there  the  caribou  were  still  holding  their 
own,  but  silvertips  were  becoming  scarce. 
Six  years  later  I  returned  and  spent  several 
months  on  the  same  ground,  and,  although 
there  had  been  little  hunting  in  the  meantime, 
not  a  sign  of  caribou  did  I  see  on  their  old 
winter  range;  but  cougar  tracks  were  every- 
where. I  mention  this  because,  to  me  at  least, 
it  furnishes  a  striking  example  both  of  the 
harmony  which  appears  to  exist  between 
the  bear  and  other  game  animals  and  the 
disastrous  results  which  we  might  "expect 
if  the  grizzly  were  really  the  predaceous 
animal  Mr.  Lehman  inagines  him  to  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact — except  on  the  salmon 
streams — he  appears  to  prefer  a  vegetable 
diet,  varied  by  such  ground  hogs,  ground 
squirrels,  mice,  ants,  etc.,  as  he  can  secure. 
In  fact,  anything  edible  that  can  be  obtained 
without  violent  exercise  is  grist  for  his 
mill,  and  more  than  once  he  has  stuck 
me  for  a  meal  ticket  by  cleaning  up  a  carcase 
before  I  could  get  it  to  camp. 

Grizzlies  are  now  scarce  in  most  parts 
of  B.C.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  they  were  ever 
as  plentiful  as  is  generally  supposed.  For 
some  reason  the  grizzly's  footprints  appear 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  imag- 
ination of  most  men,  and  I  have  heard 
several  stories  of  "flocks  of  bears"  that 
wrere  based  inxeach  case  on  the  tracks  of 


a  single  animal.  As  a  game  animal,  the 
grizzly  outclasses  any  other  on  this  continent, 
and,  with  Mr.  Vreeland,  I  am  emphatically 

in  favor  of  protection  for  "Hphraim." 

After  the  foregoing  criticism,  it  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  endorse  what  Mr. 
Lehman  says  regarding  the  killing  of  game 
by  settlers.  In  any  settlement  a  few  men 
may  be  found  who  merit  in  some  degree 
the  name  of  game  hog;  just  as  there  are 
alleged  sportsmen  who  in  the  presence 
of  game  display  a  wanton  ruthlessness 
comparable  only  to  that  of  a  weasel  in  a 
poultry  pen — though,  happily,  they  usually 
fall  far  short  of  the  weasel  in  efficiency. 
But  it  is  manifestly  unfair,  in  either  case, 
to  brand  a  whole  class  with  the  sins  of  a 
few  individuals.  Mr.  Vreeland's  arraignment 
of  the  settler  is  simply  another  case  of  giving 
a  dog  a  bad  name.  For  many  years,  in 
fact  ever  since  American  and  Canadian 
snobbery  began  masquerading  under  the 
pseudonym  of  sportsmanship,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  blame  the  settler  for  the 
depletion  of  North  American  game  fields, 
and  the  average  settler — trimmed  as  he 
is,  both,  coming  and  going,  and  striving 
desperately  to  get  out  of  the  settler  class 
— has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  defend  himself.  I  believe  it  was  Jacob 
who  once  remarked  that  Isaacher  was  on 
an  ass  between  two  burdens.  Believe  me, 
Ike  never  had  anything  on  his  brother 
Rube,  either  in  his  capacity  as  an  ass  or  as  a 
bearer  of  burdens.  However,  as  some  one 
else  has  said,  "It's  a  long  worm  that  has 
no  turn,"  and  some  day  Reuben  may  get 
peeved  and  kick  the  props  from  under 
this  idea  that  he  is  a  safe  and  convenient 
scapegoat  for  the  misdeeds  of  every  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry  who  owns  a  gun. 

It  is  time  that  we  quit  hunting  for  alibis 
and  faced  the  facts.  Every  man  who  enters 
a  game  country  is  in  this  thing.  The  settler 
kills  some  game,  of  course — who  has  a 
better  right?  He  kills  or  drives  awray 
still  more  with  his  brush  fires,  and  the 
camper,  fisherman,  prospector  and  Indian  are 
all  guilty  on  the  same  count.  The  small 
town  sport  kills  his  share,  and  the  city  sports- 
man comes  in  determined  to  fill  his  license 
though  he  leave  a  dozen  cripples  in  the 
woods.  Consider  the  effect  any  large  enter- 
prise, such  as  railroad  construction,  must 
have  on  the  game  of  a  new  country,  apart 
from  the  crash  of  explosives,  the  clatter 
of  machinery,  and  the  scent  and  noise  of 
humanity,  with  its  attendant  fires.  If 
game  is  plentiful  enough  to  make  it  profitable, 
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men  will  be  engaged  to  hunt  for  the  camps — 
and  game  laws  be  blowedl  After  several 
years  of  activity  on  the  Fraser,  it  strikes 
me  as  unjust  to  blame  the  settlers  or  any 
other  class  for  the  disappearance  of  the  game. 
Better  just  charge  it  up  to  civilization, 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

I  believe  that  the  continued  existence 
of  Canadian  big  game  is  rapidly  approaching 
a  critical  stage.  Reports  of  increases  here 
or 'there  count  for  very  little,  and  where  such 
reports  are  not  due  to  ignorance  or  exag- 
geration on  the  part  of  observers,  can  usually 
be  accounted  for  by  migration.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  game  animals 
are  more  prolific  or  that  natural  conditions 
are  easier  for  them  than  in  former  times; 
for  the  country  was  never  stocked  to  capacity, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  man  is  taking  anything 
like  a  proportionate  toll  from  their  natural 
enemy,  the  wolf.  Nature's  balances  are 
very  delicately  adjusted,  and  when  to  the 
continuous  pressure  of  civilization  we  add 
an  ever-increasing  army  of  hunters  and  the  , 
general  use  of  repeating  rifles  amongst 
Indians  and  whites,  the  results  are  bound 
to  be  disastrous.  Of  our  game  animals, 
only  the  deer,  moose,  caribou,  and  possibly 
the  mountain  goat,  are  now  found  in  anything 
like  their  former  numbers;  and  the  first 
three  mainly  through  their  wide  distri- 
bution and  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves 
to  varying  conditions.  But  while  their 
numbers  still  justify  us  in  believing  that 
they  may  be  preserved  as  game  animals 
for  succeeding  generations,  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  point  in 
the  decimation  of  any  species,  bevond- 
which  recovery  is  impossible. 

What  we  may  call  the  sub-Arctic  zone 
of  Canada  is  popularly  regarded  as  an  in- 
exhaustible game  reserve,  and  in  former 
times  there  was  some  reason  for  this  belief. 
Today,  conditions  are  radically  changed. 
The  trophy-hunters  are  penetrating  to  all 
but  the  most  inaccessible  parts,  and  where 
game  congregates  in  bands  the  Indian 
with  his  modern  repeater  can  kill  a  dozen 
animals  as  easily  as  he  could  kill  one  with 
the  old  fashioned  trade  gun.  That  the 
changed  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  wild  life  is  unquestionable, 


and  already  several  government  explorers 
have  remarked  it.  Permit  me  to  quote 
from  an  old  report  wrhich  happens  to  be 
at  hand.  J.  Keele,  in  "A  Reconnaisance 
Across  the  Mackenzie  Mountains,"  (Can. 
Geol.  Sur.,  1907-8)  says: 

"The  Indians,  having  lately  acquired 
high  power  magazine  guns,  are  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  slaughter,  as  the  average 
Indian  who  gets  into  a  band  of  big  game, 
shoots  as  long  as  his  cartridges  hold  out, 
whether  he  can  use  the  meat  or  not.  Head- 
hunters  who  come  into  the  country  in  search 
of  fine  specimens  also  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  as  they  have  been  known,  after 
a  day's  hunting,  to  leave  enough  meat  to 
spoil  on  a  hillside,  to  supply  a  prospector 
with  provisions  for  a  whole  winter.  These 
men  at  the  end  of  their  hunt  will  take  out 
about  twelve  heads  each,  which  would 
mean  the  killing  of  twenty  animals." 

Of  course,  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
what  we  have  read  of  the  Indians'  wonderful 
system  of  game  conservation;  but  the  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy  probably  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  latter  originates  largely 
with  missionaries  and  fur  traders,  gentlemen 
who,  however  well-meaning,  are  apt  to 
be  biased,  and  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  have  no  intimate,  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  The  beaver  is  the  only  animal 
the  Indian  consciously  conserves,  and  he 
does  so,  not  from  any  humanitarian  or 
ethical  motives,  but  simply  because  an 
abundance  of  these  animals  means  a  steady 
and  reliable  source  of  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  game  animals  are  all  more  or 
less  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  the  average 
Indian — if  he  thinks  of  it  at  all — is  quite 
unable  to  understand  why  he  should  restrain 
his  very  natural  desire  to  kill,  and  so  spare 
an  animal  which  later  may  fall  to  the  gun 
of  some  other  Indian,  or,  what  would  from 
his  point  of  view  be  even  more  regretable, 
some  interloping  white  man. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  its  importance,  and,  involving 
as  it  does  the  future  of  both  the  game  and 
the  Indian,  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
should  at  least  collect  all  the  information 
available,  and  ^see  that  it  is  placed  before 
the  public. 


DEMANDS  OF  WILD  LIFE  PROTECTION 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 
I.— Why  Birds  Are  Valuable 


The  following  lines  are  taken  from  the 
writings  of  William  Temple  Ilornaday  and 
arc  worthy  of  considerable  attention:  "I 
believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  estimate 
that  more  trees  are  annually  destroyed 
in   the  United     States    by    insects  than 

are       destroyed       by      fire  Just 

so  long  as  any  wild  birds  live  there  will 
be  deadly  enemies  seeking  to  destroy  them; 
and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  repel  the  attack 
of  every  foe.  Just  so  long  as  repressive 
protective  laws  remain  upon  our  statute 
books  will  the  enemies  of  wild  life  strive 
to  repeal  or  nullify  them." 

The  truth  of  the  above  statements  need 
not  be  questioned;  they  are  not  exaggerated; 
they  do  not  presume  to  say  things  that 
are  not  so;  but  are  based  upon  actual  figures 
and  facts.  We  have  perfected  in  the  present 
day  a  system  of  scientific  observation  in 
regard  to  the  usefulness  of  our  wrild  life 
(particularly  the  feathered  creatures)  that 
merits  a  careful  looking  over  and  sober 
thought.  The  inroads  made  by  insects  upon 
forest  and  farm  products  is  of  staggering 
proportions.  The  great  portion  of  our 
populace  who  cling  to  the  cities  have  no 
idea  of  the  menace  of  the  insect  pests  and 
are  prone  to  pass  it  by  with  scarce  a  thought. 
Little  they  know  how  much  their  welfare 
and  their  future  depend  upon  keeping  those 
pests  in  subjection,  and  how  much  of  a 
help  are  the  song-birds  that  they  think 
"just  too  sweet  for  anything,"  but  beyond 
that  see  no  actual  value  in.  Just  how  many 
hundred  millions  loss  annually  occurs  through 
the  destructiveness  of  the  insect  pests  I 
do  not  attempt  to  know,  but  when  the 
great  territory  covered  by  Canada  and 
the  States  is  considered  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  the  losses  must  be  enormous. 
Mere  figures  would  not  tell  the  story.  The 
trouble|with  figures  is  that  they  are  mostly 
estimates,  $  and  conjectures  and  knowing 
this  the ;jjf scoffers  merely  remark  that  we 
should  not  worry  somuch — Nature  will  take 
care  of  these  things,  and  figures  prove  nothing. 
The  people  must  soberly  understand  the 
true  state  of  conditions  and  do  all  they 
can  to  further  protection  of  such  animals 
and  birds  as  are  of  absolute  value  to  the 


welfare  of  man. 

Birds  are  valuable  both  in  a  sentimental 
and  a  practical  sense.  In  the  light  of  sen- 
timent they  are  pleasing  to  the  eyesight 
and  to  the  ear,  when  they  sing  at  their  very 
best.  The  songs  of  many  of  our  birds  are 
joyousness  at  its  height;  the  outpourings 
of  a  soul  that  seems  to  know  but  innocence 
and  youth.  We  admire  the  birds  for  their 
well-ordered  lives;  their  beautiful  art  of 
mating;  their  home-making  and  the  diligence 
and  love  shown  by  the  parent  birds  in  at- 
tending to  the  wants  of  their  brood.  It 
is  when  we  see  the  parent  birds  busy  during 
all  the  waking  hours  bringing  in  injects 
and  stuffing  them  into  the  mouths  of  the 
hungry  little  ones  that  we  seriously  realize  that 
these  birds  are  performing  a  work  that 
is  of  practical  value.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  these  harmful  insects  are  killed 
daily.  The  activity  of  the  parent  birds 
is  astonishing.  Coupled  with  feeding  their 
brood  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  they  too,  are  consuming  insects 
thus  serving  to  set  the  number  of  insects 
daily  killed  at  a  very  high  mark.  Remember 
then,  too,  that  hundreds  of  various 
broods  in  that  same  neighborhood  are  being 
overwhelmingly  fed  in  the  same  way  and 
it  can  be  seen  what  a  drain  there  is  upon 
the  ever-replenished  numbers  of  the  unfailing 
insect  hosts.  When  a  person  can  reach 
the  point  where  he  can  realize  the  situation 
I  have  just  depicted,  he  will  have  more  of 
an  understanding  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Quite  aside  from  the  sentimental  value 
of  the  birds  is  the  cold,  practical,  scientific 
value  of  the  birds.  They  must  be  ardent- 
ly preserved  and  protected  as  they  are  incom- 
parably valuable  to  the  existence  of  man. 

Until  some  few  years  ago  the  study  of 
birds  and  the  devoting  of  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  feathered  kindred  was 
followed  up  only  by  men  who  made  bird 
study  a  hobby.  The  Audubon  Society 
was  foremost  in  this  study  and  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  birds  they  have  led.  They 
have  been  the  leading  exponents  of  the 
topic,  and  have  from  the  first  pointed  out 
the  economic  value  of  our  feathered  friends. 
Nevertheless  the  sentiment  of  the  public 
toward    the   subject    was   lukewarm.  The 
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matter  of  birds  was  considered  simply 
sentimental,  nothing  more.  These  people 
were  following  bird  study  up  as  a  hobby, 
and  naturally  it  was  thought  that  they 
exaggerated  the  case  since  they  put  their 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  It 
was  never  conceived  for  a  minute  that  the 
birds  were  as  necessary  in  the  realm  of 
nature  as  the  sunshine  from  the  heavens 
above.  In  those  days,  the  songbirds  fell 
prey  to  the  destructive  hand  of  man.  In 
the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States, 
millions  of  robins  and  other  birds  were 
annually  slaughtered  and  sold  to  the  markets 
at  ten  cents  or  so  a  dozen.  These  birds 
were  shipped  to  the  big  cities  where  they 
were  served  on  the  table  as  quail — quail- 
on-toast.  The  songbird-killing  industry  was 
a  feature  during  the  migrations  of  the  birds. 
Nor  alone  was  the  South  the  only  one  in- 
terested in  this  promiscuous  killing.  All 
over  the  country  hap-hazard  attention  was 
given  the  subject.  Boys  with  sling-shots 
and  small-calibre  guns  annually  killed  thou- 
sands of  birds.  .It  is  really  a  fact  to  note 
that  in  the  present  day  the  boy  has  been 
drilled  and  educated  into  the  art  of  letting 
the  songbird  alone.  As  a  rule,  songbirds 
are  not  now  harmed,  at  least  only  a  shade 
of  what  was  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  people  received  their  first  conclusive 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  birds,  when,  in  the  year  1903  the  GovernT 
ment  of  the  U.S.,  detailed  a  group  of  in- 
vestigators to  ascertain  the  destructiveness 
of  the  insects  in  the  country,  and  just  what 
value  the  birds  were  doing  in  keeping  down 
these  pests.  The  damage  to  crops,  farm 
and  forest  was  estimated  at  over  five  hundred 
million  dollars.    Just  what  the  annual  losses 


amount  to  now  I  do  not  know,  but  it  must 
be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  past.  The 
findings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
the  study  of  the  stomach  contents  of  thou- 
sands of  birds  of  various  species  has  served 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  insects  certain  species 
feed  on,  and  whether  they  are  largely  gran- 
ivorous  or  largely  insectivorous.  The  find- 
ings and  figures  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture are  now  history,  and  it  would  be 
quite  needless  to  fill  spaces  with  such  findings 
as  have  been  made  and  printed  everywhere. 

The  awakening  of  the  people  dated  from 
from  that  time  on.  Bird  protection  is 
now  more  or  less  of  a  common  thing.  So 
great  was  the  clamor  for  protection  of  the 
migratory  songbirds  and  wild-fowl  that 
in  May,  1913,  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law  was  passed  and  went  into  effect,  thus 
for  all  time  protecting  the  songbirds  in  their 
migrations  and  keeping  the  hands  of  the 
negroes  and  whites  off  of  the  winged  hosts 
which  they  previously  killed  so  indiscrim- 
inately for    the  market    by    the  treaty 

between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
co-operation  in  regard  to  the  Migratory 
Bird  Law  has  been  assured,  thus  providing 
one  of  the  greatest  protective  measures 
ever  put  forth  for  the  protection  and  per- 
petuation of  the  songbirds  and  the  wild 
fowl.  Nevertheless  eternal  watchfulness  is 
the  demand  of  the  future.  At  no  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  this  continent  was 
it  demanded  that  we  should  watch  and 
spare  the  crops  that  we  grow.  Insects 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  annually. 
Every  bird  spared  is  a  value  to  the  commun- 
ity, and  is  the  means  of  saving  just  so  much 
labor  and  preventing  just  so  much  loss. 


II. — Balance  and  Proportion 

Hornaday  has  made  the  statement  that  on  apace.  This  was  more  than  ever  the 
something  like  forty  years  ago  farmers  case  as  men  and  boys  killed  off  these  song- 
were  rarely,  if  ever,  troubled  by  insects  birds,  a  condition  never  before  known  to 
as  they  are  now.  The  reason  for  this<. satis-  the  feathered  clan.  This  decimation  left 
factory  state  of  conditions  is  not  hard  to  a  loop-hole  in  the  ranks  of  the  birds  that 
find.  Insects  had  not  attained  the  upper  could  not  speedily  be  patched  up.  Not 
hand;  the  spread  was  checked  by  the  great  only  did  the  insects  of  the  field  increase, 
number  of  wild  birds.  But  as  the  country  but  as  the  ground  was  more  and  more  put 
began  to  be  settled  and  field  extended  on  under  cultivation  weeds,  sprang  up  to  throng 
and  met  field,  and  the  land  was  generally  the  fields  and  add  to  the  labors  of  the  ag- 
put  under  cultivation  the  insects  increased  riculturist.  Many  of  these  forms  were 
in  proportion.  The  birds,  according  to  all  importations,  not  introduced  on  purpose, 
the  rules  of  nature,  did  their  best  to  keep  but  coming  in  grains  from  other  countries, 
these  pests  down,   but   the  increase  went  Insects  alien  to  this  country  were  introduced 
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in  the  same  manner.  The  Hessian  fly 
is  snid  to  have  been  brought  over  to  America 
in  grain  consignments  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  this  grain  coming  from  the 
Province  of  Hesse,  so  that  the  fly  was  later 
named  the  Hessian  fly.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  year  1900  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  suffered  a  total  loss  of  over 
two  and  one  half  million  acres  of  wheat 
through  the  inroads  of  this  same  devastating 
Hessian  fly!  Not  only  was  there  an  increase 
ol  weeds  and  insects  in  the  fields  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  insects  in  the  fields 
and  woodlands  began  to  increase  in  unwonted 
numbers.  Before  artificial  checks  to  some 
of  these  scourges  could  be  put  forth,  millions 
of  trees  were  lost,  and  only  then  by  ju- 
diciously thinning  out  the  tre'es  could  any 
headway  be  made.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  great  eastern  state  sieges  by  insects 
that  the  sparrow  was  introduced  to  our 
shores  to  kill  off  the  pest.  The  English 
sparrows  are  said  to  have  put  down  the 
devastating  army,  but  while  at  that  time 
the  sparrow  fed  mainly  on  insects  after  a 
time  having  lived  in  the  cities,  it  became 
wholly  or  nearly  wholly,  granivorous,  and 
turned  out  to  be  the  scavenger  of  the  streets; 
it  now  is  a  filthy  bird,  and  generally  con- 
sidered a  nuisance.  I  shall  later  speak  more 
fully  of  the  English  sparrow. 

Not  alone  were  the  farmers  badly  hit 
by  the  insects,  but  the  fruit-growers  likewise 
suffered  loss  from  the  annually  growing  pests. 
A  long  time  ago  such  a  thing  as  insects 
harming  fruit  trees  was  unheard  of.  Then 
the  insects  came  and  the  spraying  of  the 
trees  with  arsenical  solutions  was  taken 
up,  and  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  every 
year  to  keep  down  these  pests.  Eight 
million  of  dollars  I  believe  were  expended 
one  year  in  spraying  (more  now  undoubtedly), 
and  there  is  a  yearly  shortage  of  at  least 
fifteen  million  dollars  in  the  apple  crop 
even  though  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
the  orchards.  I  have  known  where  finding 
it  impossible  to  obliterate  tree  and  leaf 
insects,  orchards  have  been  allowed  to  go 
to  ruin;  and  I  have  known  three  sprayings 
at  times  to  do  no  good.  This  is  an  example  1 
of  what  we  now  have  to  combat  and  un- 
less attended  to  not  all  the  brains  and  de- 
vices of  man  can  avail. 

In  a  wild  state  everything  in  nature  is 
ruled  by  balance  and  proportion.  I  want 
to  especially  hammer  home  those  facts 
so  that  everyone  may  get  the  point.  Balance 
and  proportion;  that  is  what  I  am  going 
to  discuss.    The  Great  Mind  that  planned 


this  great  work  in  which  we  are  "pages" 
understood  and  promoted  one  system,  and 
back  of  it  all,  the  backbone  of  it,  was  4he 
law  of  balance  and  proportion.  I  have 
studied  nature  deeply  and  have  learned 
to  know  many  marvels,  but  the  greatest 
marvel  of  all  is  the  law  of  balance  and  pro- 
portion. This  system  is  faultless;  beyond 
comparison.  In  a  wild  state,  man  is  not 
taken  into  consideration.  A  wild  state 
would  be  retained,  and  conditions  would 
be  normal,  were  a  restricted  number  ol 
human  beings  to  occupy  the  earth,  but 
because  human  beings  lead  in  number  as 
well  as  in  intelligence  and  strength,  the 
wild  gives  way  before  tnem  and  the  dis- 
turbing of  the  great  balance  and  proportion 
is  the  result.  But  presuming  a  throughlv 
wild  state  every  species  of  animal  and  bird 
and  insect  holds  their  numbers.  We  note 
in  a  natural  state  the  survival  of  the  fittest; 
the  strong  prey  upon  the  weak;  the  weak 
form  food  for  the  strong.  There  would 
be  no  overflowing  increase  of  field  mice  for 
the  certain  feathered  and  furred  creatures 
would  instantly  thin  their  numbers  down. 
The  hawks,  owls,  foxes,  etc.,  all  prey  upon 
the  field  mice,  and  so  their  numbers  would 
be  kept  down,  but  by  no  sense  of  the  word 
exterminated.  The  same  is  true  all  through 
nature  and  her  realm.  The  same  is  true  ol 
the  insects.  Were  there  such  a  thing  as 
an  overflow  in  numbers  of  insects,  a  number 
of  forces  would  combine  to  check  that  over- 
flow and  return  it  to  normal.  In  this  manner 
we  see  the  inevitable  and  determined  work- 
ings of  the  universal  balance  and  proportion. 
The  balance  can  be  disturbed  by  removing  or 
decimating  one  of  these  factors.  Each 
factor  is  apparently  determined  as  valuable; 
each  factor  seems  to  be  set  to  some  chosen 
duty,  as,  for  instance,  one  species  of  bird 
is  especially  partial  to  consuming  a  certain 
kind  of  insect;  another  specializes  in  another 
kind,  and  so  on  and  so  forth — each  having 
a  duty  to  perform  in  the  eyes  of  nature. 

Man  is  great  and  man  is  destructive. 
Man  needs  a  great  deal  of  food  to  sustain 
him,  and  the  greater  the  human<  population 
the  greater  the  amount  of  food  necessary. 
Therefore  millions  of  acres  must  be  planted 
in  grains,  vegetables  and  tubers.  Woods 
are  levelled  to  give  way  to  these  fields. 
The  result  is  the  disturbing  of  the  balance. 
Various  factors  used  by  nature  to  hold  other 
factors  in  check  are  decimated.  In  this 
manner  insects  increase  and  artificial  means 
must  needs  be  introduced  to  put  a  check 
to  the  increase,  where,  previously  the  checkers 
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were  living  creatures.  This  has  meant 
untold  added  labor  and  worry  for  man, 
but  this  is  the  payment  man  makes  for 
holding  sway.  The  grain  fields,  the  corn 
fields,  and  the  gardens  were  never  originally 
considered  by  nature;  all  these  are  artificial; 
an  abundant  condition  such  as  this  would 
never  occur  in  a  wild  state.  At  the  same 
time  these  fields  allow  insects  refuge;  on  the 
pniiries  the  birds  are  very  scarce  as  feathered 
life  is  prone  to  keep  near  to  woodlands. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  insects 
that  are  kept  within  reasonable  bounds 
do  not  prove  harmful;  it  is  when  they  over- 
flow in  numbers  that  they  become  harmful. 
When  such  an  overflow  occurs  what  happens? 
A  great  number  of  species  leave  their  own 
especial  pet  food  and  all  concentrate  to 
keep  down  the  particular  overflow.  When 
this  overflow  is  eliminated  the  various 
species  return  to  their  own  insects  having 
fulfilled  their  duty.  This  is  an  accepted 
fact  in  the  observations  of  most  all  nat- 
uralists and  is  the  one  great  method  by 
which  nature  establishes  its  end.  Man 
looks  at  things  more  or  less  solely  from  one 
angle,  and  that  is  his  own  welfare;  anything 
tiiat  intrudes  or  appears  harmful  to  his 
welfare  he  would  do  awayr  with.  And  here 
appears  a  strange  fact — birds  may7  be  both 
insectivorous,  and  also  grain  and  fruit 
consuming.  Leading  all  is  the  robin  which 
is  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
w  hole  country.  From  the  month  of  February 
to  June  it  feeds  almost  entirely7  on  insects 
but  from  then  on,  if  it  can,  on  fruits  and 
berries  as  it  vastly7  prefers  such.  Rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  currants,  cherries  and 
other  small  fruits  are  choice  morsels  that 
it  especially  loves.  To  say,  however,  that 
during  this  time  he  feeds  entirely  on  fruit 
cannot  be  proven  as  stomachs  opened  have 
been  found  to  contain  not  only  berries  but 
insects.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
the  robin  feeds  solely  on  angleworms — it 
eats  any  insect  it  can  come  across,  sometimes 
prefering  caterpillars  to  any  other.  The 
catbird  is  another  fruit-consuming  bird 
but  it  also  destroys  great  numbers  of  insects, 
i  spiders,  ants,  crane-flies  and  myriapods. 
What  damage  he  does  is  off-set  by  his  value 
as  an  insect-destroyer.  The  brown  thrush 
is  in  the  same  class,  but  it  consumes  far 
more  insects  than  fruit. 

There  early  arose  the  cry  from  horticul- 
turists to  kill  the  robin,  and  the  other  fruit 
eaters  and  destroyers.  In  their  hasty  survey 
of  the  subject  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that   the   birds   were   doing  immeasurable 


harm.  This  notion  they  exaggerated  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  quite  the  popular 
thing  to  shoot  any  bird  that  happened 
around  the  premises.  I  know^one  currant- 
grower  who  shot  seventy-five  robins  in  his 
patch  during  picking  time,  including  various 
other  species,  and  many  rose-breasted  gros- 
beaks that  he  thought  were  leasting  on 
his  currants.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
just  happened  to  alight  around  the  patch 
on  their  way  to  the  potato  field  there  to 
consume  potato  beetles.  I  did  my  best 
to  talk  facts  to  him  but  failed.  He  was 
stubborn  and  obdurate.  He  had  exaggerated 
things  so  that  he  was  evidently  of  the  firm 
belief  that  he  would  be  eaten,  out  of  house 
and  prospects. 

To  shoot  any  songbird  that  is  known  to 
be  insectivorous  is  an  offence  and  should 
give  the  man  who  does  the  killing  little  if 
any  satisfaction.  The  berry  season  is  a 
comparatively  short  one.  Seven  months 
or  more  out  of  the  year  all  of  these  birds 
are  feeding  on  insects,  larvae  and  tree  par- 
asites. Before  any  species  is  held  destruc- 
tive it  should  be  figured  out  whether  its 
removal  from  among  the  factors  of  nature 
will  do  any  harm.  What  harm  it  does  is 
generally  off-set  by  the  actual  good.  The 
fact  always  remains:  to  kill  a  songbird 
because  it  happens  to  change  its  diet  by 
picking  up  a  few  berries  is  an  offence  and 
no  good  will  result  from  killing  such  a  bird. 
To  state  that  the  average  agriculturist 
or  horticulturist  holds  an  estremely  narrow 
view  in  regard  to  birds  and  their  economic 
value  is  to  state  the  truth.  They  are  prone 
to  look  upon  the  bird  as  an  individual, 
not  as  representative  of  great  numbers. 
They  feel  that  killing  a  few  fruit-destroying 
birds  that  happen  around  their  premises 
will  be  a  cure-it-all.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
And  were  all  to  take  up  the  gun,  the  same 
way,  the  result  would  be  a  serious  one. 
Hence  the  need  of  absolute  protection. 

Consider  the  warbler  family.  Several 
members  of  this  group  are  known  to  work 
a  certain  amount  of  havoc  among  the  wine- 
yards,  but  how  wonderful  is  the  work  they 
do  at  insect  destroying.    Says  Hornaday: 

"I  saw  a  flock  of  perhaps  twenty-five 
warblers  go  through  the  top  of  a  large  oak 
tree,  starting  on  one  side  and  working  through 
to  the  other.  Those  'ittle  gray  sprites 
literally  combed  the  foliage  of  that  tree-top 
for  insects,  almost  leaf  by  leaf.  It  was 
done  so  quietly  that  only  a  watchful  eye 
would  have  noticed  it.  Many  other  times, 
however,  I  have  watched  warblers  hunting 
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through  foliage  with  a  thoroughness  that 
is  highly  gratifying  to  a  hater  of  noxious 
insects." 

In  the  examination  of  bird  stomachs 
conducted  so  creditably  and  exhaustively 
by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  something 
like  3,400  warbler  stomachs,  representing 
17  species  were  found  to  contain,  (taken 
as  a  whole),  95  per  cent  insect  food  and 
five  per  cent,  vegetable.  Both  the  Ten- 
nessee Warbler  and  the  Summer  Warbler 
consume  great  quantities  of  caterpillars, 
as  does  also  the  Maryland  yellow-tnroat, 
which  is  entirely  insectivorous.  The  Red- 
start is  also  entirely  insectivorous  feeding 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  upon  gnats,  many 
forms  of  caterpillars,  flies  and  moths. 

Thus  the  birds  go  on  day  after  day,  all 
through  the  summer,  killing  off  insects  and 
keeping  down  an  overflow.  Were  we  to 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  bird  question, 
nor  passed  any  laws  for  their  protection 
what  would  be  the  case?  The  unseeing 
man  laughs.  Birds  kill  a  few  insects,  it 
is  true  he  will  say,  but  it  does  not  amount 
to  anything.  Again  he  will  be  a  looking 
at  one  bird  or  a  handful  of  birds,  not  counting 
the  sum  total,  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
No  matter  how  little  each  one  would  destroy 
each  day  the  result  will  be  great,  it  is 
the  sum  total  that  we  look  for,  not  the  work 
of  individuals. 

Let  us  see  how  nature  works  when  her 
birds  are  killed  off.  We  will  take  the  case 
of  Italy.  The  Italians  were  notoriously 
the  greatest  song  bird  killers  in  the  world. 
They  killed  their  songbirds  and  consumed 
them  as  food.  The  result  was  that  a  scourge 
swept  Italy.  The  insects  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
olive  trees  were  killed.  When  it  was  just 
about  too  late  it  was  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  for  some  industrious  bird  pro- 
tection.   At  one   time   the  following  was 


sent  to  me  regarding  Italy's  bird-slaughter 

crime: 

"Italy  practically  has  no  timber.  Every 
vestige  of  brush  on  the  hillsides,  the  prunings 
of  orchard,  vineyard  and  grove — is  annually 
cropped  and  then  charred  for  fuel,  for  it 
is  cold,  even  in  Rome,  frequently.  In 
spite  of  the  diligence  of  the  peasants,  insect 
pests  do  enormous  damage  to  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  the  custom,  therefore, 
of  gathering  the  fruit  early  and  in  a  green 
state  is  now  general.  Olives  are  thus  gath- 
ered, ripe  ones  being  rare  and  extremely 
high  in  price.  North  European  governments 
have  been  aroused  on  account  of  the  Italian 
bird  slaughter  and  they  are  trying  to  figure 
for  international  co-operation  for  protecting 
their  birds." 

However  weak  bird  protection  may  be 
in  the  southern  portions  of  Europe,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  northern  countries. 
The  feeding  and  caring  for  the  birds  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  has  been  an  institution 
for  centuries.  Great  hay  and  brush  shelters 
are  erected  for  the  birds  in  winter  on  top 
of  poles  around  the  stables.  Here  they 
are  fed  and  lovingly  cared  for.  The  feeding 
of  the  birds  is  considered  by  the  peasant 
children  as  one  of  their  duties,  and  to  forget 
the  birds  during  the  Christmas  season 
is  to  take  half  of  the  jov  out  of  their  holiday 
fun. 

The  bird  killing  tendencies  of  the  Italians 
have  extended  to  this  country.  They  brought 
this  practice  with  them  here  and  just  how 
many  tons  of  valuable  birds  have  been 
killed  by  this  type  of  foreigner  is  uncer- 
tain. It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  Ital- 
ians working  on  the  railroads  to  carry 
guns  and  massacre  hordes  of  songbirds  for 
the  camp-pot.  Some  states  have  passed 
laws  forbidding  such  foreigners  from  carrying 
guns  which  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
laws  on  the  books. 


This  contest  during  1917  attracted  great  attention  amongst  the  anglers  throughout  the  country.  The  following 
•re  the  winners :- 

No.  1 .  Mrs.  Alden  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rainbow  Trout — weight  lbs.  Casting  Rush  Tango  Weedless 
Midget  No.  2. 

No.  2.    Fred  L.  Ison,  Waycross,  Ga.    Large  Mouth  Bass — weight  10}4  lbs.    Casting  Rush  Tango  Regular  No.  5. 
No.  .'5.    B.  B.  Perron,  North  of  Mason  Dixie  Line,  Tacoma,  Wash.  (Representative  Hunt  &  Mottet.)    Large  Month 

Rass — weight  8H  lbs.    Casting  Rush  Tango  Jr.  No.  2. 
No.  4.    F.  II.  Bcste,  Columbia  River,  Washington.    Small  .Mouth  Bass — weight  6  lbs.  15  oz. — Casting  Rush  Tango 

Jr.  No.  2. 

No.  5.  Ed.  B.  Cady,  Man  Trap  Valley,  Minn.  Muscallunge — weight  23  lbs.  Trolling  with  Rush  Tango  Regular 
No.  .").  This  fish  was  hooked  in  back  at  rear  fin,  as  shown.  This  fish  was  played  for  35  minutes  andfthen 
shot  with  a  "22  short." 

No.  6.  Townsend  Horner,  Lake  George,  N.Y.  Great  Northern  Pike — weight  16M  lbs.,  39J£"  long.  Trolling 
with  Rush  Tango  Regular  No.  3. 

Master  I^auren  Upson,  Sacramento,  Calif.  30  LI).  Sea  Bass,  caught  on  Regular  Rush  Tango  Minnow  No.  2. 
The  191N  contest  closes  I  lecember  1st,  1918.    It  is  open  to  all  fishermen  and  the  information  secured  from  varions 
parts  of  the  country,  with  photos  of  catches,  showing  the  variety  and  size  of  fish  caught  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  should  be  interesting  to  all  readers  of  the  sporting  and  outing  magazines. 
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Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department,  notes,  comments  and  enquiries 
concerning  firearms  and  ammunition.  Communications  must  be  brief  and  to  the  point 
and  personalities  must  not  be  indulged  in.  The  Kditor  will  not  be  held  responsible  for 
opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Address  all  communications  to  C.  S.  Landis,  c/o 
Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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TWENTY  BORES  AND  THEIR 
AMMUNITION 

Chas.  Askins 


INTEREST  in  twenty  bores  won't 
down  because  there  is  a  tendency  all 
over  the  world  to  reduce  shotgun  gauges, 
a  tendency  that  has  been  operating  for  thirty 
years.  This  tendency  would  now  be  far  more 
marked  except  for  trap  shooting,  for  which 
purpose  the  12  gauge  is  stoutly  and  logically 
maintained  in  its  superiority.  Many  hold 
that  if  the  12  is  beyond  question  a  more 
powerful  and  more  effective  gun,  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  law  or  ethics  for  not  using  the 
larger  weapon,  why  the  big  gun  is  given  pre- 
ference. Nevertheless,  very  few  men  who  are 
shooting  a  twelve  bore  gun  in  the  uplands 
to-day  are  quite  content  with  it.  They  have 
a  dim,  ill  defined  sort  of  a  feeling  that  it  is 
not  quite  right,  not  exactly  sportsmanlike, 
to  use  a  cartridge  on  such  a  bird  as  a  quail  or  a 
snipe  that  weighs  nearly  half  as  much  as  the 
game  shot  at. 

Once  the  ethics  of  a  situation  become 
obvious  and  generally  recognized,  the  law, 
either  written  or  unwritten,  will  eventually 
be  based  on  such  ethical  conclusions.  The 
ten  bore  has  been  ruled  out  by  trapshooters; 
for  ducks,  the  eight  bore  has  either  been 
legislated  out  or  tabooed  by  the  sportsman — 
the  feeling  is  there  that  it  gives  the  shooter 
an  undue  advantage  of  the  game.  The  man 
who  uses  one  lawfully  hesitates  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  knowing  that  if  he  does  he  will  be 


either  silently  or  wordily  condemned  by  his 
brother  shooters.  Ultimately,  this  state  of 
things  will  apply  to  the  use  of  the  twelve  bore 
on  upland  game.  Moreover,  the  next  logical 
step  of  state  game  legislation,  finding  that  the 
bag  limit  has  not  proved  an  effective  check 
on  the  decrease  of  game,  will  be  to  limit  the 
bore  or  to  limit  the  charge  that  can  be  used 
in  a  shotgun.  Such  a  day  is  not  far  distant 
and  is  readily  to  be  foreseen. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  legislation, 
granted  it  does  come,  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  limiting  the  charge,  this  in  order  to  prevent 
working  the  obvious  hardship  of  forcing 
many  to  buy  new  guns.  We  will  say  the 
charge  of  shot  is  limited  to  an  ounce.  This 
would  permit  the  use  of  a  12  gauge,  a  sixteen 
or  a  twenty,  and  under  the  conditions  a 
great  many  would  prefer  the  twenty.  I  am 
expecting  something  like  this  to  happen,  even 
if  in  the  end  the  twenty  is  not  specified  as  the 
only  legal  gun  for  upland  shooting. 

If  such  a  state  of  things  comes  to  pass, 
which  it  may  not  for  a  number  of  years, 
certainly  not  until  after  the  war  is  over,  it 
still  behooves  us  now  to  develop  and  improve 
this  twenty  bore  as  much  as  we  may.  The 
twenty  bore  has  proved  to  be  ballistically  a 
rather  difficult  gauge  to  handle.  Neither 
the  gunmaker,  the  ammunition  builder  nor 
the  powder  manufacturer  likes  it  particularly 
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The  narrow  column  of  shot  of  the  twenty 
bore,  not  being  able  to  bear  compression  so 
well  as  the  wider  columns  of  the  twelve  or  the 
sixteen,  makes  choking  to  fit  it  much  more  of 
a  problem.  This  is  true  to  such  extent  that 
while  seventy  per  cent,  or  better  is  readily 
secured  from  the  patterns  of  the  larger  guns, 
the  twenty  gauge  usually  falls  off  to  about 
sixty-five.  Tell  a  gunmaker  that  he  must 
secure  seventy  per  cent,  with  a  twenty  or 
seventy-five  with  a  twelve  and  he  will  choose 
the  twelve  every  time.  Nevertheless,  seventy 
per  cent,  twenty  gauges  have  been  bored,  can 
be  bored  again,  and  eventually  will  be  common. 

The  ammunition  people,  too,  are  up  against 
the  problem  of  keeping  down  pressures.  The 
twenty  gauge  is  a  natural  high  pressure  gun, 
just  as  the  small  bore  high  power  rifle  is  a 
natural  high  pressure  gun.  We  won't  go  into 
the  scientific  reason  for  this  but  the  breech 
pressure  is  there  all  right,  according  to  all 
pressure  tests.  Taking  the  standard  load  of 
shot  for  the  gauge,  driven  at  standard  velo- 
cities, and  the  twenty  bore  will  show  about 
one-fifth  higher  pressure  than  the  twelve 
or  the  sixteen.  For  this  reason  the  loading 
factories  don't  like  the  gauge,  and  by  way  of 
reducing  pressures  they  very  cheerfully 
recommend  and  load  extremely  light  charges 
for  the  gauge. 

The  powder  makers  have  their  problem, 
too,  w  hen  it  comes  to  twenties.  Powders  are 
grained  and  regulated  to  burn  in  a  certain 
barrel  length  at  a  certain  pressure  and  heat — 
pressure  and  heat  are  next  thing  to  synony- 
mous terms — and  all  our  powders  were  de- 
veloped and  regulated  for  the  12  bore  with  its 
standard  pressures.  Of  course  all  the  pow- 
ders have  a  certain  amount  of  pliability — 
they  will  do  good  to  fair  work  under  con- 
siderable variation  in  pressures — therefore, 
we  can  use  them  under  the  three  ton  pressure 
of  the  12  or  the  five  ton  pressure  of  the 
twenty,  but  the  powder  which  is  exactly 
adapted  to  a  three  ton  pressure  is  not  exactly 
adapted  to  a  five  ton  pressure.  It  follows 
that  powders  for  a  twenty  bore  could  be 
improved  and  should  be  improved.  If  we  are 
to  use  heavy  charges  in  the  twenty,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  coming  to,  and  what  we  are  all 
coming  to  eventually,  we  need  a  five  ton 
pressure  powder — which  as  yet  we  haven't 
got. 

I'll  say  here  as  emphatically  as  need  be, 
that  I  am  not  content  with  a  pattern  of  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  in  a  twenty  bore,  not  content 
with  2  drams  or  2)4  drams  and  %  of  an  ounce 
of  shot,    not   content   with    the  abnormal 


pressures  now  developed  by  12  gauge  powder 
shot  from  a  high-pressure  gun.  I  won't  be 
satisfied  until  I  have  a  twenty  gauge  gun 
which  patterns  seventy-five  per  cent,  pre- 
ferably eighty  per  cent,  in  a  thirty  inch  circle 
at  forty  yards,  won't  be  satisfied  until  I  can 
shoot  an  ounce  of  shot  from  that  gauge,  if  I 
wish  to,  won't  be  satisfied  until  a  powder  has 
been  invented  that  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
gauge,  when  heavy  charges  are  used,  and  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  present  shotgun 
velocities,  either  those  secured  from  a 
twenty  bore  or  any  other  gun. 

We  cannot  expect  much  help  from  gun- 
makers,  ammunition  concerns,  or  cartridge 
factories  just  now.    The  men  who  make  the 
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guns  have  about  reached  the  end  of  their 
tether — they  don't  know  how  to  bore  a  better 
shotgun  than  they  are  boring,  and  nobody 
else  knows  how  to  tell  them.  The  factories, 
whether  making  powder  or  loading  it,  are 
top-heavy  with  war  orders.  All  of  them  think 
that  just  now  we  ought  to  be  contented  with 
the  best  guns  and  ammunition  that  white 
men  ever  shot.  And  so  we  ought,  but  they 
will  forgive  us  for  looking  forward  a  year  or 
two,  and  tor  telling  what  we  want  when  the 
time  comes  that  we  may  have  it. 

For  the  present,  it  seems  that  the  private 
experimenter  will  have  to  lead  the  way.  I 
try  to  be  alert  to  learn  what  the  people  are 
doing,  what  the  crank  has  in  mind,  and  now 
and  then  I  get  on  to  something. 

Let  me  say  now,  before  going  any  further, 
that  the  Englishman,  either  because  he  sees 
farther  or  for  other  reason,  is  rather  ahead  of 
us  in  developing  the  twenty  bore.  Possibly 
some  of  the  English  powders  are  better 
adapted  to  the  twenty  than  are  any  of  ours — 
I  don't  know  about  that.  Anyhow,  Greener 
recommends  an  ounce  of  shot  for  his  twenty 
bores  of  good  weight,  and  we  haven't  a  manu- 
facturer of  guns  who  is  bold  enough  to  do 
that — neither  a  powder  maker  who  would  not 
forbid  it  if  he  could.  But  that  load  of 
Greener's  is  just  what  we  want,  or  at  least 
just  what  I  want,  an  ounce  of  shot  driven  with 
an  initial  velocity  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  present  standard  velocity — all  this  without 
any  more  breech  pressure  and  little,  if  any, 
more  barrel  weight  than  our  guns  now  have. 
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Now  we  will  take  up  something  of  what  the 
cranks  are  doing  by  way  of  improving  twenty 
bore  ammunition.  The  other  day  some  man 
wrote  me  from  somewhere  in  California — 
wished  my  opinion  of  the  load  he  was  using. 
It  seems  that  this  man  didn't  have  much 
ballistic  knowledge  of  ammunition,  and  when 
he  got  hold  of  a  shell  which  would  hold  so 
much  ammunition,  he  put  that  much  powder 
and  shot  into  it.  His  gun  was  a  twenty 
gauge  shot  barrel  placed  on  the  old  Spring- 
field action,  the  work  being  done  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  man,  by  the  way,  is  a 
soldier  and  the  Army  had  also  furnished 
him  empty  shells  for  the  gun,  brass  shells,  of 
course,  intended  for  black  powder.  But  our 
soldier  didn't  wish  to  shoot  black  powder, 
so  got  some  U.  M.  C.  number  9  primers, 
Du  Pont  smokeless  powder,  wads,  and  went 
at  it.  The  shell  held  three  drams  of  powder 
and  an  ounce  of  shot  with  the  necessary 
wadding  and  that  was  the  load  he  used. 
Results  were  excellent,  good  pattern,  fine 
penetration,  nothing  abnormal  in  the  way 
of  pressures  about  this  combination,  so  far 
as  he  could  judge. 

Now  here  is  the  only  remarkable  thing 
about  this:  Ordinarily,  three  drams  of  Du 
Pont  and  an  ounce  of  shot  would  give  a 
dickens  of  a  pressure  in  a  twenty  bore — 
might  run  up  to  seven  tons.  Further,  Du 
Pont  or  any  other  smokeless  is  not  supposed 
to  work  except  in  a  crimped  shell.  But  it 
did  work  here,  and  the  logical  reason  was 
because  of  the  amount  of  shot  placed  on  the 
powder.  Crimp  is  usually  depended  upon  to 
furnish  the  necessary  resistance  which  causes 
smokeless  powder  to  develop  its  force,  but 
now  it  seems  that  a  heavy  enough  shot  charge 
will  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Our  soldier  says  that  there  was  no  undue 
pressure  in  the  shell  chamber  anyhow,  for 
alter  using  the  brass  cases  a  number  of  times 
apiece,  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  they  had  not 
expanded  so  as  to  stick,  as  they  would  have 
done  with  black  powder;  yet  the  load  shot 
sharp  and  elean  and  was  a  killer.  Probably 
this  brass  shell  cartridge  came  the  nearest 
to  being  a  progressive  burning  load  of  any- 
thing I  have  heard  of.  The  powder  didn't 
burn  all  at  once  with  a  jar  and  a  jam,  but 
continued  to  burn  throughout  the  length 
of  the  barrel,  pushing  the  charge  faster  and 
faster.  The  English  use  smokeless  powder 
in  brass  shells,  but  they  have  a  method  of 
crimping  the  case  which  our  army  friend  did 
not  have.  He  kept  his  shot  in  place  with  two 
wads,  so  he  says — not  a  good  method  of  se- 


curing pattern,  but  if  he  got  pattern  anyhow, 

what  is  the  difference? 

I  commend  this  load  to  the  man  who 
desires  a  cheap  load,  in  heavy  charge  for  the 
twenty  bore — mean  to  try  it  myself  one  of 
these  days.  Now  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  crimps.  I 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  manager 
of  one  of  our  big  cartridge  companies  says 
that  the  greatest  source  of  worry  to'  him  is 
the  crimp,  crimp  and  the  force  placed  upon  the 
wads.  A  hard  crimp  with  heavy  wad  pres- 
sure tears  the  pattern  all  to  pieces.  It 
results  in  shot  balling,  in  patchy  patterns,  in 
shot  charges  that  "explode"  and  scatter 
widely.  He  says  that  except  for  the  necessity 
of  so  confining  his  shot  that  they  would  not 
rattle  and  come  loose  in  the  shell  under  stress 
of  shipping  and  banging  about,  he  would  never 
allow  a  pressure  of  above  thirty  pounds  to  be 
placed  on  the  wads,  and  the  crimp  would  be 
light. 

Sweeley,  the  ballistician,  has  learned  the 
same  thing  from  his  own  experiments.  He 
says  that  he  cannot  get  good,  evenly  spaced, 
uniform  density  of  pattern  when  he  crimps 
hard.  This  is  a  hint  to  the  man  who  loads 
his  own  cartridges,  for  he  doesn't  need  a 
heavy  crimp  or  a  heavy  wad  pressure  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  enabling  his  ammunition 
to  bear  banging  about  in  shipping.  Of 
course,  the  slower  the  powder  used  (the  slower 
to  burn)  the  harder  the  crimp  and  the  heavier 
the  wad  pressure  necessary,  but  most  of  the 
smokeless  powders  are  quick  enough,  and  for 
a  small  bore  with  a  heavy  charge  they  are 
liable  to  prove  too  quick.  Therefore  in  a 
heavy  charge  like  2^  or  2%  drams  of  smoke- 
less powder,  with  a  heavy  charge  of  shot, 
don't  crimp  too  hard,  and  keep  the  wad 
pressure  down  to  thirty  pounds. 

A  friend  of  mine  whose  name  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  give  in  this  instance  because  I 
have  not  asked  permission  to  use  it,  is  ex- 
perimenting with  metal  wads  in  a  twenty 
bore.  These  wads,  made  of  brass  or  copper, 
are  like  miniature  tincups  without  a  handle, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  These 
wads  are  expansive,  thus  sealing  the  bore, 
and  they  have  pliable  heads  which  yield  to 
pressure.  One  of  these  wads  is  inverted  over 
the  powder,  hollow  side  down,  and  on  top  of 
this  another  is  placed,  hollow  side  up  into 
which  the  shot  are  placed.  On  top  of  the  shot 
another  wad  is  placed,  hollow  side  down. 

Now  this  experimenter  has  concluded  that 
under  pressure  from  the  choke,  the  shot  charge 
has  a  tendency  to  elongate.   But  the  pressure 
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and  friction  necessary  to  make  it  do  this  or  to 
enable  the  shot  to  pass  through  the  choke,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  dents  and  deforms  those 
pcilcts  which  come  in  contact  with  the  bore. 
His  wads  take  care  of  this  pressure  and 
friction,  the  top  one  yielding  in  a  forward 
direction,  permitting  the  charge  to  take 
the  rounded  form  of  the  point  of  an  egg. 
The  rear  wad  or  base  wad  yields  in  the  other 
direction  something  like  the  big  end  of  an 
egg. 

All  but  a  halt  inch  of  the  shot  charge  is 
protected  by  the  quarter  inch  of  brass  wads 
at  either  end,  and  the  yielding  of  the  wads 
obviates  much  of  the  friction  that  ordinarily 
takes  place  between  barrel  and  outer  pellets. 
The  shot,  therefore,  leave  the  muzzle  in  such 
spherical  shape  that  nearly  every  pellet  will 
fly  true  and  be  found  in  the  pattern.  The  top 
wad  is  cut  in  two  sections,  permitting  it  to 
fly  apart  and  not  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  shot. 

My  friend  has  fair  hopes  by  the  use  of  his 
methods  to  eventually  be  able  to  secure  ninety 
per  cent,  patterns  from  a  twenty  bore,  using 
heavy  charges  of  both  powder  and  lead. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  an  ounce  of  number  8 
shot  is  360,  a  dandy  twelve  bore  pattern. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  fully  succeeds  in  his 
undertaking. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  20  bore 
charges  a  bit  myself  lately.  I  have  a  gun  that 
is  chambered  for  a  23^  inch  sheil.  About  the 
largest  charge  that  can  be  gotten  into  a  shell 
of  this  length,  using  bulk  smokeless  powder 
and  enough  wadding  is  2%  drams  of  powder 
and  y%  of  an  ounce  of  shot.  I  wanted  heavier 
loads  to  see  what  they  would  do,  how  the  gun 
would  behave  or  how  the  shot  charge  would 
behave  under  heavy  pressure,  at  increased 
velocity. 

I  had  a  good  many  misgivings  about  put- 
ting dense  smokeless  powder  in  a  low  base 
shell,  but  I  got  some  Ballistite  and  went  at  it 
anyhow.  The  first  load  that  I  tried  was  the 
usual  charge  of  Ballistite,  18  grains,  filling  up 
with  quarter  inch  blackedge  wads.  I  was  a 
little  afraid  of  it  because  of  all  the  wadding, 
but  when  I  pulled  trigger  the  load  showed 
nothing  unusual  in  recoil  or  breech  pressure. 
My  next  load  and  the  one  I  am  now  using  had 
20  grains  of  the  powder,  three  one  quarter 
inch  blackedge  wads  and  a  heavy  card  board, 
and  15-16  of  an  ounce  of  shot.  The  load  shot 
sharp  and  strong,  but  I  couldn't  see  and  can't 
see  yet  that  it  is  in  any  way  dangerous. 

This  load  was  intended  for  quail,  and  it  will 
certainly  kill  them.    According  to  instruc- 


tions on  the  can  or  in  the  circular  which 
accompanied  the  powder,  I  gave  each  of  the 
wads  about  forty  pounds  of  pressure  as  it  was 
seated,  and  the  full  quarter  inch  of  rase  left 
was  crimped  down  firmly.  I  got  an  unusual 
width  of  pattern  for  a  full  choked  gun,  it 
covering  about  eighteen  inches  at  twenty 
yards — pretty  even  though. 

This  was  just  about  what  I  wanted  for 
quail,  close  enough  and  splendid  penetration. 
But  for  duck  shooting  that  load  would  have 
been  too  open.  The  gun  normally  shoots  into 
about  a  fourteen  inch  circle  at  twenty  yards, 
and  this  was  the  pattern  that  I  must  have  foi 
the  fowl.  I  concluded  that  part  of  the  extra 
spread  was  due  to  the  heavy  cardboard  wad 
on  top  of  the  blackedge.  I  remember  that 
once  on  a  time  I  had  a  twelve  gauge  gun  which 
I  could  make  ball  shot,  shoot  through  an  inch 
board,  every  time  by  putting  in  that  extra 
card-board  wad  though* the  gun  would  pat- 
tern nicely  when  nothing  but  blackedge  were 
used,  and  still  better  when  a  white  felt  %  inch 
thick  was  placed  between  two  regular  black- 
edge. 

In  the  case  of  the  twenty,  I  left  out  the 
cardboard  with  the  next  lot  loaded,  and  the 
change  did  just  what  I  expected,  though  I 
helped  some  by  not  crimping  quite  so  hard. 
I  had  a  fairly  good  duck  load  now,  but  was 
bent  upon  improving  it  so  far  as  I  might. 
Without  varying  quantity  of  powder  or  shot, 
number  6  shot  for  the  duck  load,  I  changed 
the  wadding  to  a  quarter  inch  blackedge, 
a  %  inch  white  felt,  and  a  regular  blackedge. 
You  may  note  that  I  had  about  an  inch  of 
wadding  all  told,  including  the  shot  wad, 
and  the  shell  was  filled  nicely  when  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  pressure  was  placed  on 
the  wads.  I  got  seventy  per  cent,  patterns 
from  that  last  load,  good  ones,  driven  at  high 
velocity.  I  believe  that  I  could  use  another 
grain  of  powder,  but  don't  seem  to  need  it 
now,  and  don't  feel  like  assuming  the  re" 
sponsibility  for  blowing  up  somebody's  gun 
who  might  think  a  bit  more  of  a  good  thing 
would  be  still  better.  I  weighed  my  powder, 
finding  the  measure  was  varying  too  much, 
and  not  being  willing  to  chance  the  couple 
of  extra  grains  that  I  might  possibly  get  in. 

What  I  have  been  congratulating  myself 
upon,  and  the  whole  point  of  this  is  that  I 
have  accomplished  two  things  that  I  started 
out  to  accomplish.  With  exactly  the  same 
load  of  powder  and  shot,  two  loads  that  differ 
widely  in  their  behavior  have  been  evolved. 
I  have  a  wide  and  effective  pattern  for  quail, 
this   without   using   any   spreading  device 
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Try  This  Test 


Take  your  knife  and  slice  the  side  of  a 

^Canuck  Shotgun  Shell 

examine  the  powder,  wads  and  shot — 
look  at  every  detail.  Then  put  the  same 
shell  in  your  gun  and  try  it  for  pattern, 
speed  and  penetration. 

You  get  the  same  results  when  using 
Canucks  at  the  traps,  in  the  blind  or  in 
the  field. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 
Montreal. 
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whatever,  and,  changing  the  wadding  and 
crimp,  I  have  a  close,  far  killing  duck  load. 
But  what  I  felicitate  myself  upon  more  than 
anything  else,  is  that  I  have  in  effect  made 
a  three  inch  chambered  gun  out  of  one  that  is 
chambered  ,or  a  2^  inch  shell.  My  load,  you 
see,  is  the  very  load  that  would  be  placed  in  a 
three  inch  high-base  case  with  dense  powder 
or  it  is  in  effect  the  same  load  that  would  be 
placed  in  a  three  inch  low-base  case  with 
bulk  smokeless. 

High-base  and  low-base  cases  are,  of  course, 
necessary  so  long  as*  bulk  and  dense  powders 
are  used,  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  bulk 
smokeless  powder  itself  is  necessary.  It  seems 
to  me  that  progress  and  economy  would 
demand  a  conservation  of  space  and  a  re- 
duction of  weight,  granted  these  can  be  had 
without  sacrificing  anything.  A  three  inch 
twenty  bore  case  is  a  monstrosity  that  ought 
to  be  done  away  with,  provided  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  loss.  Riflemen  would 
raise  a  dickens  of  a  howl  if  they  had  to 
lengthen  rifles  shells  an  inch  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  required  amount  of  bulk  powder. 
Shotgun  men  have  to  carry  a  good  deal  more 
weight  and  bulk  in  their  ammunition  than 
big  game  hunters,  and  the  majority  of  them 
would  prefer  the  shortest  case  that  would  do 
the  work. 

About  the  extra  amount  of  shot  that  I  use, 
the  sixteenth  of  an  ounce  above  standard 
loads,  I  have  simply  found  that  when  I  use  a 
pretty  stiff  charge  of  powder  my  gun  patterns 
better,  both  denser  and  more  evenly  with  this 
increased  load  of  shot.  I  have  loaded  2% 
drams  of  Du  Pont  with  this  amount  of  shot, 
and  got  a  markedly  higher  percentage  than 
when  I  used  %  °f  an  ounce.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  give  the  reason  for  this,  pos- 
sibly the  heavy  powder  charge  drove  the  shot 
too  fast  for  the  choke  or  there  might  be  other 
reasons.  But  having  learned  through  careful 
experimenting  that  with  my  gun  I  got  the 
best  pattern  with  15-16  of  an  ounce,  I  used 
that  amount.  If  I  had  discovered  that  an 
ounce  ol  shot  did  still  better,  killed  at  long 
range,  and  I  could  have  gotten  that  amount 
of  lead  into  the  sheil,  which  I  couldn't,  I'd 
have  used  an  ounce. 

This  thing  of  fitting  a  shot  and  a  powder 
charge  to  a  gun  is  dependent  on  the  gun,  on 
the  individual  gun,  it  will  be  understood. 
Another  man  might  try  my  charges  in  his 
gun,  even  the  same  make  of  gun  and  pre- 
sumably the  same  boring  and  get  altogether 
different  results.  A  man  can't  learn  his  gun 
by  shooting  one  kind  of  factory  shell  in  it  any 


more  than  he  can  learn  what  is  in  a  book  by 
looking  at  the  cover. 

Guns  and  their  variation  in  pattern  with 
apparently  like  boring  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible like  loads,  are  a  continual  source  of 
mystery  to  me.  Certain  deductions  I  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at,  but  I  may  not  be  able 
to  convince  others  that  I  am  right.  One 
twenty  bore  gun  will  make  its  best  pattern 
and  possibly  do  its  best  execution  when 
charged  very  lightly,  say  two  drams  ol 
powder  and  %  of  an  ounce  of  shot.  Increase 
the  load  of  powder  or  of  shot  or  both  and  the 
gun  falls  off  in  percentage  and  maybe  in 
actual  densitv  of  pattern.  Another  gun  will 
pattern  well  with  a  heavy  charge  of  shot  but 
the  powder  charge  must  be  kept  within 
bounds.  Greener,  it  seems,  prefers  an  ounce 
of  shot  in  his  guns,  but  he  doesn't  wish  the 
powder  to  exceed  2\i  drams.  Still  other 
guns,  a  great  many,  will  permit  or  tolerate 
a  variety  of  charges,  but  these  must  be  kept 
balanced — when  the  powder  charge  is  in- 
creased beyond  normal,  the  shot  charge 
must  be  increased  in  like  degree,  say  2\i — %, 
2lA — hA>  Again  there  is  an  odd  gun  that  will 
make  its  best  and  evenest  pattern  when  the 
shot  are  driven  at  high  velocity,  a  velocity 
fifty  feet  or  more  beyond  standard.  With 
such  a  gun,  if  you  reduce  the  powder  the 
pattern  is  more  open  and  may  fall  away  under 
what  the  gun  has  done  with  a  big  load  of 
powder. 

I  assume  then  that  one  gun  is  a  normal  low 
velocity  arm,  and  there  is  an  opposite  extreme 
in  the  piece  that  is  a  normal  high  velocity 
gun.  Between  these  are  the  majority  of 
arms,  which  according  to  English  calculations 
make  their  best  patterns  at  a  velocity  of  about 
1050  feet  over  a  twenty  yard  course.  Now 
what  worries  me  is  to  account  for  the  strictly 
low  velocity  arm  and  the  strictly  high  velocity 
arm.  Some  subtile  change  has  been  made  in 
the  boring  which  even  the  manufacturers  do 
not  seem  to  be  abie  to  account  for  or  to 
analyze  in  figures. 

Now  the  high  velocity  gun  is  the  one  I  am 
looking  for.  I  have  one  such  gun  and  I  am 
betting  that  the  same  builder  couldn't 
duplicate  it  in  a  dozen  attempts.  The  normal 
low  velocity  gun  is  precisely  what  we  don't 
want,  granting  we  are  looking  for  improve- 
ment in  ammunition  and  the  power  of  our 
piece.  There  is  no  horse  sense  in  restricting 
our  killing  range  by  a  low  velocity,  pro- 
vided a  like  pattern  can  be  obtained  at  a 
velocity  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher,  with 
the  attendant  advantages  of  reduced  lead' 
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Catch 
the  Limit! 


I  catch  big  fish— All  the  game  laws 
allow.    So  can  YOU.  Professionals, 
amateurs,  women  and  children  everywhere  are  making  record 
catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  trolling  or  casting  with  my 

Rush  Tan£°  Aiinaow 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

— the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It  wiggles,  dives  and  swims  like  a  minnow  in 
action.  There's  a  thrill, a  splash,  and  the  game  is  yours.  The  Tango  gets  the 
big  ones  if  they're  there— Bass,  pickerel,  pike  and  Muscallunge. 

A.t  your  dealer's,  or  sent  direct,  postpaid — 
stamps  or  Money   Order.     My  'Regular,'  Mjl  AA 
'Junior'  or  'Weedless  Midget'  models,  each  «P*«W 
Set  of  four  of  assorted  colors  and  models,  $4.00. 
Acoept  no  substitute.    There  is  only  o/wJRush  Tango 
Minnow.    I  own  tke  patents. 

DEALERS:  Send   today  for  my   generous  Selling  Plan  and 
beautiful  Counter  Display. 


J.  K.  RUSH 


944  Rush  Building 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Illustrated  Literature  Free 


FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out  of  Doors 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 

Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  Bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters.  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


DR.  JAEGER  s*°%y       co.  limited 


A    FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE    WILL    BE  1/IV.  JHCVjEiK  System 

SENT  FREE  ON   APPLICA-  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 
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and  greater  striking  energy. 

However,  I  don't  know  how  to  order  this 
gun  that  I'm  looking  for.  If  some  gun- 
builder  would  agree  to  bore  his  piece  to  the 
intact  thousandth  of  an  inch  everywhere  from 
shell  chamber  to  muzzle,  I  wouldn't  know 
what  dimensions  to  specify.  The  secret  may 
lie  in  the  cone  leading  from  shell  chamber  to 
bore,  may  lie  in  the  done  leading  into  the 
choke,  may  lie  in  the  shape  and  length  of  the 
choke,  may  lie  in  freeing  the  barrel  back  of  the 
choke,  and  most  likely  lies  in  some  lucky  com- 
bination of  precisely  the  right  dimensions  of 
all  of  these,  with  perhaps  a  barrel  capable  of 
expanding  to  the  powder  gas  in  just  the  right 
way.  I  want  a  gun  which  will  pattern  eighty 
per  cent,  with  a  load  of  2%  drams  of  powder 
and  ounce  of  shot.  It  it  can  be  built,  who 
will  build  it?  Who  knows  how  to  bore  it? 
Some  day  we  will  all  know  how  to  do  it,  or 


else  we  will  fit  ammunition  to  our  present  guns 
which  will  make  them  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company 
te»ls  me  that  most  of  the  trouble  in  getting 
uniform  results  from  guns  is  due,  not  to  varia- 
tion in  the  boring  which  can  be  done  with 
much  precision,  but  is  caused  by  the  polishing 
which  takes  place  after  the  gun  is  bored.  The 
rjoljshLng  tool  unavoidably  changes  the  shape 
of  the  choke,  being  liable  to  ruin  the  pattern 
of  what  was  a  splendid  shooting  arm  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  gun-borer.  Yet,  a  great 
many  people  pin  a  lot  of  faith  to  draw-boring 
and  polishing.  Somebody  is  wrong,  and  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  the  draw-boring  chap 
has  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  Anyhow,  what 
we  want  is  results,  dense  and  even  patterns 
accompanied  by  high  velocity.  I  have  more 
confidence  of  securing  results  through  changes 
in  ammunition  than  in  any  other  way. 


HOW  TO  RELOAD  CARTRIDGES 

Alfred  Loetscher 


THE  mounting  prices  of  ammunition,  no 
doubt,  cause  many  an  owner  of  a  low- 
powered  centre  fire  rifle  to  stop  and 
consider  the  advisability  of  replacing  his  rifle 
by  one  of  the  cheaper  and  less  powerful 
rifles  of  the  .22  calibre  rim  fire  type.  However/ 
having  developed  a  certain  intimacy  with  his 
favorite  rifle,  which  by  the  way  he  thinks 
cannot  be  excelled,  he  is  loath  to  part  with  it. 
To  reduce  his  accustomed  amount  of  shooting 
is  not  to  his  fancy  for  his  skill  with  the  rifle 
would  suffer  thereby.  Thus  being  in  a  kind 
of  a  quandary  he  considers  the  matter  at 
length  and  finally  decides  to  try  reloading. 

For  the  benefit  of  just  such  hesitating 
riflemen,  the  writer  has  decided  to  relate  his 
experience  gained  along  this  line  during  the 
last  10  years. 

That  this  article  will  not  deal  with  re- 
loading high  power  ammunition  may  be  dis- 
appointing to  some;  however,  the  high  power 
rifle  comes  in  for  an  almost  undue  amount 
of  discussion,  thus  leaving  the  low  power 
crank,  of  which  there  are  many,  to  "digest" 
matter  not  entirely  to  his  taste.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  some  become  disgusted  when 
thus  dealt  with?  For  this,  and  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  writer  is  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  low  power  rifle,  we  will  deal  with 
reloading  low  power  ammunition  this  time. 
Some  of  the  ammunition  companies  advise 


against  reloading,  but  we  well  know  that  their 
claims  are  mostly  groundless  and  greed  the 
motive. 

The  two  main  points  that  induce  one  to  try 
reloading  are:  first,  economy  and,  second, 
superior  accuracy.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  latter  is  of  the  greater  importance  of  the 
two;  for  according  to  actual  experiments  it 
has  been  proved  time  and  again  that  com- 
mercial ammunition  is  less  accurate  than  the 
best  of  reloaded  ammunition,  as  reloaded  by 
the  shooter  himself,  by  from  300%  to  400%. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  black  ponder 
ammunition,  which  in  the  writer's  .25-21 
Stevens,  gave  groups,  occasionally  as  large 
as  4  inches  at  50  yards.  A  2  inch  group  at 
50  yards  is  the  largest  the  writer  would  con- 
sider at  all,  using,  of  course,  a  rifle  equipped 
with  a  telescope  sight.  All  the  various  loads 
as  loaded  by  the  writer,  are  capable  of  giving 
1  inch  groups  at  50  yards,  and  some  even  less. 
Imagine  yourself  with  a  finely  sighted  teles- 
copic rifle  shooting  at  a  crow  at  50  yards 
with  a  load  giving  4  inch  groups  and  then  miss 
the  "thief!"  Certainly  the  remarks  made  will 
not  be  very  pleasant  and,  I  think,  the  reasons 
are  sufficient!  I  have  placed  the  point  of 
economy  second,  as  compared  with  that  of 
superior  accuracy,  for  the  following  reason. 
Were  it  possible  for  commercial  ammunition 
to  give  anywhere  near  the  results,  the  reloaded 
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LOOK    ON    THE    TOP   WAD    FOR  "INFALLIBLE" 
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IMPERIAL 
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SOVEREIGN 
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Winchester 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDER 


When  you  buy  loaded  shotgun 
shells  you  buy  by  name.  You  ask 
for  your  favorite  make  and  see  to 
it  that  you  get  it. 

But  if  this  is  all  you  do  you  omit 
an  important  detail.  You  overlook 
the  matter  of  powder. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  obtain  a  powder 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  a 
powder  in  which  you  have  full 
confidence,  as  it  is  to  obtain  your 
favorite  make  of  shell.  You  ask 
for  the  powder  by  name  just  as  you 
ask  for  the  shell. 

Hercules  Infallible  Smokeless  Shot- 
gun Powder  may  be  obtained  in 
the  standard  makes  of  shells  given 
at  the  left.  The  shell  you  shoot  is 
among  them.  You  can  obtain  a 
Hercules  powder  in  that  shell  by 
asking  for  it  when  you  buy. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  box  in  which  the  shells  are  sold, 
is  printed  the  name  of  the  powder  with 
which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for  the 
name  when  buying.  See  that  it  is  Infallible. 

This  powder  is  of  high  quality  and  uniform 
quality.   It  gives  light  recoil,  even  patterns, 
and  high  velocity.   Write  for  a  free  booklet 
which  describes  it  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

93  W  1 1th v  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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product  is  capable  of  one  might  to  a  great 
extent  overlook  the  high  cost  of  "fodder" 
for  one's  rifle.  With  that  crow  dropping  at 
each  report  of  the  rifle  at  50  yards  and  a  great 
percentage  of  the  time  at  ranges  of  100  to 
150  yards,  one  would  have  such  a  confidence 
in  the  factory  product  as  to  be  reluctant  to 
attempt  or  even  to  think  of  reloading.  How- 
ever, as  such  is  not,  and  seemingly  will  not 
be  the  case,  we  can  safely  consider  the  point 
of  economy  as  one  of  considerable  importance. 
Let  us  see:  Here  we  have  a  certain  black 
powder  cartridge  priced  at  $20.00  per  M.,  two 
cents  a  piece,  that  will  shoot  all  over  a  12  inch 
to  a  15  inch  target  at  200  yards;  compared 
with  this  we  have  the  reloaded  cartridge, 
loaded  with  black  powder,  at  a  cost  of  less 
that  $5.00  per  M.  or  about  two  for  a  cent,  that 
will  give  groups  at  200  yards  of  about  4  inch 
to  5  inch — prices  quoted  were  current  before 
war  time.  This  shows  a  saving  of  from  75% 
to  80%  in  favor  of  reloading,  which  accompan- 
ied by  the  superior  accuracy  obtained  cer- 
tainly speaks  well  for  reloading.  I  have  given 
this  comparison  with  black  powder  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  have  tried  out  the 
factory  product  loaded  with  this  powder. 
The  commercial  ammunition  loaded  with 
smokeless  powder  was  never  given  a  trial,  for 
it  has  the  reputation  of  ruining  one's  barrel 
in  short  order.  Besides  this,  this  ammunition 
is  now  invariably  loaded  with  metal-patched 
bullets,  the  action  of  which  is  quite  severe  on  a 
soft  steel  barrel.  This  type  of  ammunition 
is  almost  invariably  referred  to  when  extolling 
the  accuracy  of  the  commercial  product,  and 
while  these  claims  are  undoubtedly  true  no 
mention  is  ever  made  of  the  fact  that  such 
ammunition  is  detrimental  to  a  barrel.  It 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  smokeless 
powder  to  perform  well  in  the  average  barrel 
with  the  metal-patched  bullet,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  the  cast  bullet  tempered 
to  suit  the  average  barrel^  however,  with  a 
cast  bullet  tempered  to  suit  a  certain  barrel 
very  accurate  results  are  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  wear  on  a  barrel  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  smokeless 
powder  thorough  ignition  is  required.  For 
this  reason  the  smokeless  primer  was  designed 
but  in  our  low  power  rifles  using  lead  and  tin 
bullets,  its  full  benefits  are  not  derived  and 
for  this  reason  the  metal-patched  bullet  has 
been  adopted.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A 
metal-patched  bullet  offers  considerably  more 
resistance  than  a  cast  bullet  and  this  in- 
creased resistance  is  just  what  is  required  to 


produce  perfect  combustion  of  smokeless 
powder.  The  primer  ignites  the  charge  which 
shirts  to  move  the  bullet  ahead  into  the  barrel, 
here  it  now  encounters  the  resistance  of  the 
metal  patch  of  the  bullet,  which  is  not  small, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  temperature  in  the 
shell  is  raised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
perfect  combustion.  A  cast  bullet  enters  the 
barrel  with  comparatively  little  resistance 
and  thus  the  powder  is  compelled  to  burn  at  a 
lower  temperature  which  results  in  imperfect 
combustion.  This  is  the  main  reason  why 
smokeless  powder  performs  its  best  with 
metal-patched  bullets,  much  to  our  regret. 

Have  no  fear  that  the  reloading  tools  will 
cost  more  than  the  saving  by  reloading  will 
amount  to.  For  instance,  if  you  own  a 
.25-20  Single  Shot  or  Repeater,  the  saving 
on  the  first  1,000  cartridges  will  buy  all  the 
tools  to  do  first  class  work  that  will  ever  be 
required  with  some  cash  to  spare. 

Having  decided  to  try  reloading  the  first 
thing  is  to  obtain  a  set  of  reloading  tools. 
These  will  of  course  be  of  the  Ideal  make.  If 
possible,  by  all  means  get  the  Ideal  No.  3 
Special  tool  and*  separate  mould.  This  tool 
has  made  for  it  a  variety  of  attachments  such 
as,  shell  muzzle  resizer,  bullet  sizing  chamber 
that  works  on  the  straight  line  principal,  ad- 
justable chamber  for  seating  bullet  any 
desired  depth,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  a  help  for 
better  accuracy.  The  writer's  outfit  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Ideal  No.  3  Special  tool  and 
separate  mould  includes  an  Ideal  powder 
measure  No.  5  as  well  as  the  Ideal  Lubri- 
cating and  Sizing  machine  No.  1.  That  all 
these  tools  have  given  satisfactory  results  is 
placing  it  mildly.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  provide  something  superior  to  the  Ideals, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  appeared.  The  New- 
ton Arms  Co.  intends  to  place  on  the  market 
a  tool  embodying  the  straight  line  principal, 
but  so  far  has  not  done  so.  This  tool*  I  think 
would  be  a  very  good  one  if  it  is  ever  placed 
on  the  market.  Editor's  Note. — (The  New- 
ton tool  is  now  being  delivered.  I  have  used 
two  of  them,  but  it  is  not  made  for  anything 
but  high  power  cartridges  at  present.) 

All  the  powders  used  in  a  low  power  rifle, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  DuPont  No. 
80,  demand  that  the  shells  be  cleaned  after 
firing.  Editor's  Note. — On  New  Year's  Day 
I  fired  five  shots  at  100  yards  with  a  .25-21 
rifle  and  shells  loaded  with  Scheutzen  powder 
that  had  been  loaded  one  year  ago  and  the 
shells  had  not  been  cleaned  before  loading. 
The  group  measured  1%  inches  vertically 
by  Y2  inch  horizontally.    Temperature  10 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

LAGER  BEER 

At  home — no  special  equipment — from  our 
pure  and  popular 

Hop-Malt  Beer  Extract 

Conforming  to  Temperance  Act. 
This  is  a  Food  Beer,  more  delicious,  nourishing 
and  better  than  any  malt  beverage  you  can  buy  in 
boftles.  Drink  all  vou  want  of  it.  Easy  to  make. 
The  drink  that  "cheers  but  does  not  inebriate." 
Rich,  creamy  foam,  natural  color,  snap  and  sparkle. 
Your  friends  will  confirm  your  opinion — "The  best 
I  ever  tasted." 

Large  can,  makes  7  gals  $1.75 

Small  can,  makes  3  gals  1.25 

Sample  can,  makes  1  gal  50c 

Send  money  order  or  postal  note.  Prepaid 
throughout  Canada.    Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

HOP-MALT  COMPANY,  LTD., 
Dept.  L-2,  92  King  St.  West 
Hamilton,  Canada. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.     American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


PLANNING 
A  Camping  Trip  ? 


Do  not  overlook  your  milk  supply.  Take  along  a 
few  tins  of  Klim — pasteurized  separated  milk  in 
powder  form,  and  you  will  have  in  clean,  light 
weight,  easily  packed,  convenient  form,  a  constant 
supply  of  milk. 

A  pound  of  Klim  dissolved  in  water  makes  4 
quarts.  Make  up  your  supply  as  you  need  it. 
Klim  is  packed  in  a  handy  lift-cover  tin.  It  will 
not  turn  sour  nor  spoil  if  kept  dry.  Heat  does 
not  affect  it. 


Use  Klim  for  the  daily  milk 
requirements  at  home.  Buy  a 
tin  and  try  it — it  has  the  milk 
flavor  unchanged. 


Your   Grocer   sells  Klim,  in 
pound  and  10  pound  tins. 


Canadian  Milk  Products,  Limited 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

Hit  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
$ays,  "We  mu  st 
never  forget  that  it 
U  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
toe  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
nave  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5}4  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  b%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11 /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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degrees  above  zero,  15  mile  w  ind  blowing. 

Having  secured  the  necessary  tools  the  next 
step  is  to  obtain  empty  shells,  these  are 
usually  obtained  by  saving  the  factory  shells 
after  firing.  Empty  shells  can  be  bought  in 
the  first  place  but  since  they  will  have  to  be 
fired  to  expand  them  to  fit  one's  rifle  before 
the  best  results  can  be  expected  it  is  about  as 
well  to  buy  the  factory  loaded  cartridges,  fire 
them,  and  then  save  the  shells  for  further  use. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  clean 
each  shell  as  soon  as  it  is  fired.  Thus,  to 
arrest  corrosion,  the  primers  are  removed  and 
the  shells  dropped  into  water  and  then  at- 
tended to  at  the  end  of  the  day's  shooting. 
A  bottle  with  a  very  wide  mouth  is  about  as 
convenient  as  anything  one  can  find  to  drop 
his  shells  into.  At  the  day's  end  when  the 
rifle  has  been  given  its  cleaning  and  set  away 
in  the  closet,  the  job  of  cleaning  shells  is 
undertaken.  With  the  memory  still  filled  by 
those  fine  shots  made,  yes,  and  that  wonderful 
group  lying  beside  you,  shell  washing  is  not 
such  a  tedious  job  as  many  would  believe. 
You  go  about  your  work  eagerly  with  the 
only  aim  to  get  those  shells  loaded  again. 
The  results  }rou  obtain  from  your  own  re- 
loaded shells  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
commercial  ammunition  you  used  to  shoot 
simply  spurs  you  on. 

The  usual  way  is  to  clean  the  shells  in  hot 
wrater  to  which  soda  has  been  added.  The 
writer  uses  bi-carbonate  of  soda  ( Yi  teaspoon- 
full  to  a  pint  of  water)  and  has  always  had 
good  results.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
pure  bi-carbonate  of  soda  for  the  commercial 
brand  is  just  as  good  and  cheaper. 

The  shells  should  be  left  in  the  solution  for 
about  5  or  10  minutes,  when  each  shell  is 
given  a  scrubbing  with  a  stick  over  which  a 
tight  fitting  rag  is  placed  and  worked  up  and 
down  in  the  shell;  this  forces  the  water  in  and 
out  of  the  shell  thus  removing  all  residue  that 
might  cling  to  the  inside.  This  method  is  for 
straight  shells  only,  such  as,  .25-21;  .28-30; 
32.-40,  etc.  Shells  of  the  bottle  neck  variety 
like  the  .25-20;  .32-20,  etc.,  require  a  bristle 
brush  if  one  wishes  to  do  any  scrubbing.  The 
one  end  of  the  stick  used  to  cleart  the  shells 
should  be  trimmed  down  until  it  will  just 
enter  the  primer  pocket  and  then  used  to  clean 
this  pocket.  The  stick,  which  should  be  made 
of  soft  wood,  will  soon  become  soft  from  the 
water's  action  and  thus  fit  itself  very  closely 
to  the  primer  pocket.  A  shell  cleaned  this 
way  is  really  clean;  the  primer  pocket  has  a 
lustre  instead  of  the  gritty  appearance 
visible  in  a  shell  not  so  cleaned,  also  the 


inside  of  the  shell  presents  a  clean,  smooth 
surface.  As  fast  as  the  shells  are  cleaned  they 
are  dropped  into  a  vessel  containing  hot  water 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  cleaning  are  thor- 
oughly rinsed  and  dried.  There  are  several 
ways  of  drying  a  shell,  which  by  the  way 
must  be  done  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as 
possible  or  else  corrosion  may  start  during 
storage  and  thus  render  the  shell  unfit  for 
further  use.  The  writer's  way  is  to  take  the 
shells,  muzzle  down,  swing  them  several  times 
to  remove  most  of  the  water  and  set  them  on 
the  stove  muzzle  up.  The  length  of  time  the 
shells  can  be  left  on  the  stove  depends  on  its 
heat;  to  leave  them  too  long  will  anneal  them. 
A  good  way  is  to  examine  them  occasionally, 
blow  through  and  see  if  water  appears  at  the 
primer  pocket,  if  not,  the  shell  has  dried  so  far 
that  its  own  heat  will  evaporate  any  water 
still  left.  If  water  appears,  heat  a  short  while 
longer  and  examine  again.  If  all  right  place 
in  a  w^arm  but  not  hot  place  for  a  half  hour, 
when  they  are  ready  to  store  away.,  Do  not 
place  the  shells  on  the  stove  where  the  heat 
is  very  great,  select  a  place  that  has  a  moder- 
ate temperature.  It  is  best  to  work  the  shells 
in  groups  of  5,  for  in  this  way  one  can  attend 
to  them  properly  and  thus  prevent  annealing 
them.  Washing  shells  this  way  soon  turns 
them  black,  but  they  are  uninjured. 

To  do  the  best  wrork  a  shell  should  have  its 
muzzle  resized.  For  this  the  muzzle  resizer 
fitting  the  No.  3  Special  tool  is  purposely 
made.  To  prepare  the  shells  for  this  job 
they  are  all  wiped  at  the  muzzle  end  with  a 
rag  slightly  oiled  and  after  oiling  the  resizer 
on  the  inside  the  shells  are  forced  into  it,  one 
after  another,  as  fast  as  the  tool  can  be 
operated.  After  the  shells  are  all  resized  t hex- 
are  wiped  free  from  oil  and  are  now  ready  for 
priming.  The  amount  a  shell  shouid  be 
resized  may  be  determined  by  trying  to  turn 
the  bullet  by  hand;  if  it  cannot  be  turned 
without  considerable  effort  it  is  all  right.  To 
seat  a  bullet  too  tight  will  cause  the  shell  to 
scrape  off  the  metal  and  thus  deform  the 
bullet.  The  point  to  remember  is  to  keep 
the  bullet  in  as  nearly  its  shape  as  possible 
when  it  left  the  sizer;  a  true  bullet  gives  the 
best  results.  Another  harmful  effect  of  re- 
sizing a  shell  too  much  is  that  the  shell  is 
liable  to  be  forced  out  of  true,  thus  causing 
the  axis  of  the  muzzle  of  the  shell  to  be  out  of 
line  with  that  of  the  shell  proper.  If  your 
resizer  is  too  small  write  the  makers  and  they 
will  remedy  it  for  you.  Carefully  as  shells  are 
made  no  two  are  alike  as  regards  size,  shape 
and  thickness  of  metal.    For  this  reason  the 
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Merged  Into  a  Single  Star 

T 


HE  Savage  Arms  Corporation  has  suspended  all  its  reg- 
ular activities,  devoting  its  entire  organization  to  the 
service  of  the  Government. 


The  Company  has  welcomed  this 
opportunity  to  do  its  part  in 
winning  the  war,  and  help-  / 
ing  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  Democracy. 


931  Savage  Ave 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  we  must  bend  every  energy 
l  and,  concentrate  every  resource  O 


yt<^      -=^"^  5gs«< —  ^iPg>— —  gga  zzz 
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PARKER  SHOTGUNS 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE 

For  regularity  of  shooting,  regardless  of  time,  place  or  weather,  the 
PARKER  GUN  is  unexcelled. 


High  Professional  Average,  Single  Targets,  1917 — Lester  German,  Parker  gun,  97%. 

High  Average,  Double  Targets,  1917— C.  B.  Piatt,  Parker  gun,  93%. 

2nd  High  Amateur  Average,  Single  Targets,  1917 — Woolfolk  Henderson,  Parker  gun,  97%. 


N.Y.  Salesrooms, 
32  Warren  Stre.t 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

PARKER  BROS. 

MASTER  GUN  MAKERS 


Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
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writer  has  sorted  his  shells  into  two  groups, 
marked  them  and  resizes  them  as  required. 
All  shells  showing  too  great  a  variation,  either 
way,  are  discarded.  Never  force  a  shell  far- 
ther into  the  sizer  than  the  depth  the  bullet 
is  to  he  seated,  for,  remember,  any  undue 
resizing  is  liable  to  force  a  shell  out  of  line. 
All  muzzle  rcsizers  as  sent  out  present  a  sharp 
shoulder  to  the  shell  entering  the  die.  This 
shoulder  is  very  liable  to  cause  a  shell  to  be 
resized  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
especially  if  forced  in  quite  deep.  To  prevent 
this  as  much  as  possible  order  your  muzzle 
resizer  with  this  shoulder  ground  out  a  trifle. 
In  this  way  the  entering  shell  meets  with  less 
resistance  and  is  reduced  in  a  somewhat 
gradual  order  instead  of  all  at  once. 

The  writer's  most  prized  muzzle  resizer  is 
very  slightly  tapered  on  the  inside,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  resize  shell  of  varying 
muzzle  diameter  to  a  certain  standard  by  forc- 
ing them  as  deep  as  required.  This  obviates 
the  necessity  of  needing  two  resizers,  and  so  far 
as  can  be  noticed  does  not  affect  the  accuracy 
of  one's  load  at  the  target;  in  fact,  apparently 
increases  accuracy. 

Another  very  good  way  is  to  obtain  a  muzzle 
expander  of  such  a  size  that  a  shell  expanded 
with  it  will  just  hold  the  standard  sized  bullet 
snugly.  Of  course  the  shells  must  first  be 
reduced  at  the  muzzle.  Be  sure  to  obtain  a 
muzzle  resizer  ot  such  a  size  that  will  resize 
your  largest  shell  (inside  muzzle  diameter) 
to  such  a  degree  as-  to  be  a  tight  fit  when 
placed  into  the  expander.  All  other  shells 
being  smaller  as  to  their  inside  diameter  will 
of  necessity  be  resized  more  than  the  large 
ones,  but  upon  being  run  through  the  ex- 
pander will  be  expanded  to  the  proper  size. 
In  this  way  all  shells  will  be  of  one  size  at  the 
muzzle,  whether  large  or  small  as  to  inside 
diameter  after  firing.  Also,  only  one  muzzle 
resizer  is  needed  instead  of  two  (unless  one 
slightly  tapered  is  used)  when  trying  to  resize 
a  bunch  of  odd  shells  to  as  near  a  certain  size 
as  possible.  Barring  the  slight  variation  of 
temper  in  shells,  which  affects  their  elasticity 
I  think  a  lot  of  shells  resized  at  the  muzzle, 
and  then  expanded  will  present  a  more  uni- 
form muzzle  diameter  than  any  two  or  more 
resizers  could  produce  on  the  same  lot  of 
shells. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  seat  the 
primers,  after  which  the  shells  are  ready  to 
receive  the  powrder.  Each  tool  is  accompanied 
by  a  charge  cup  wdiich  should  be  filled  by 
dipping  from  a  cup  containing  considerable 
ppwder  and  then  struck  off  flush.  This 


method  gives  fair  results  but  those  wishing 
something  better  should  obtain  the  Ideal 
powder  measure  No.  5.  These  measures  give 
accurate  results;  all  the  writer's  loads  are 
measured  with  it  and  give  1  inch  groups  and 
less  at  50  yards.  For  the  finest  target  shooting 
or  precise  tests  a  scale  is  usually  resorted  to, 
and  while  undoubtedly  giving  the  most 
accurate  results  is  somewhat  tedious  to  work 
with. 

If  black  powder  is  to  be  used  settling  the 
powder  thoroughly  improves  the  results. 
With  straight  shells  the  powder  can  be  settled 
thoroughly  by  placing  a  rod,  several  inches 
long,  into  the  shell  and  with  a  similar  rod 
strike  the  shell  from  10  to  15  times.  Smoke- 
less powder  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  treat- 
ment without  developing  undue  pressure  and 
erratic  shooting.  Do  not  abuse  smokeless 
powder  by  overloading,  compressing  the 
powder  in  the  shell,  or  use  the  wrong  brand  in 
your  rifle  without  first  consulting  the  powder 
company  and  you  will  never  have  cause  for 
regret.  Remember,  smokeless  powder  should 
be  loaded  LOOSELY  into  the  shell.  A  highly 
accurate  load  for  rifles  of  the  .25-20  class  is 
to  prime  the  shells  with  a  charge  of  2  grains  of 
F.  F.  F.  G.  black  powder,  followed  by  the 
main  charge  ol  smokeless.  Use  the  ordinary 
black  powder  primer.  Owners  of  the  .25-20 
rifles  wrould  do  wrell  to  try  this  load  in  their 
rifles,  for  it  has  proved  particularly  accurate 
in  the  writer's  .25-21  Stevens  with  Schuetzen 
and  DuPont  No.  1  Smokeless.  DuPont  No. 
80  also  gives  fine  results.  The  .25-20  Repeater 
and  Single  shot  rifles  would  probably  give 
more  accurate  results  with  DuPont  No.  75. 
This  powder  is  claimed  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  bottle  necked  shells. 
Bullets  tempered  one  part  tin  to  15  of  lead  or 
even  harder  should  be  used. 

To  prevent  your  shells  from  falling  over 
and  spilling  the  powder,  make  a  rack  by  boring 
holes,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  heads  of  the  shells 
through  a  block  1  inch  in  diameter  and  then 
fasten  a  thin  board  over  one  end  of  the  holes. 
This  rack  can  be  made  of  hard  wood  and  any 
size  desired,  but  one  holding  50  shells  will  be 
found  the  most  convenient  size. 

The  next  thing  is  to  prepare  your  bullets 
by  greasing  and  sizing  them.  The  usual  way 
is  to  get  some  Ideal  Banana  Lubricant,  melt 
jt  in  a  shallow  di^h  and  dip  the  bullets  into 
it  far  enough  to  cover  all  the  bands.  Home- 
made lubricant  can  be  used,  of  which  there 
are  many  recipes;  how-ever,  the  following  is 
the  equal  of  any:  1  part  vaseline,  2  parts  bees 
wax  and  3  parts  of  beef  tallow.   Warming  the 
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Get  Away  For  a 
FewDays' Fishing 


YOU'LL  ENJOY  IT  AND  FEEL  BETTER 

HUNDREDS  OF  GOOD  SPOTS  FOR  GAMY 
TROUT,  BLACK  BASS  AND  MASCALONGE 
IN  ONTARIO  OR  QUEBEC—IN  FACT  THE  FIN- 
EST FISHING  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE;  AND  FOR 
REAL  MOUNTAIN  TROUT,  TRY  VIRGIN  HAUNTS 
IN  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  ROCKIES. 
Ask  for  new  book  "Where  to  Fish  and  Hunt,"  con- 
tains concise  description  of  every  worth-while  place 
on  the  line,  also  other  valuable  information — Any 
C.N.R.  Agent,  or  General  Passenger  Supt.,  Montreal, 
Que.    Toronto,  Ont.    Winnipeg,  Man. 


*** 

*** 


WHAT  IF  THIS  HAPPENED  TO  YOU? 


Suppose  you  were  canoeing  with  a  friend!  Suppose  the  canoe  struck  a  snag — 
sprung  a  leak — filled  with  water!  Suppose  neither  of  you  could  swim!  What  then? 
Wouldn't  you  be  thankful  if  your  canoe  had  Air  Chambers  extending  along  both 
sides,  so  that  it  couldn't  sink  and  would  still  float,  even  though  filled  with  water? 
There  is  an  unsinkable  canoe.    It's  called  the 

CHESTNUT  SPONSON  CANOE 

Built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  modern  life-boat.  Light,  fast,  staunch,  roomy, 
comfortable  and  absolutely  safe.  Lining  and  wide  ribs  of  selected  Cedar.  Frame- 
work covered  with  a  seamless  sheet  of  specially  woven  canvas  coated  with  a  water- 
defying  preparation  which  fills  up  every  pore  and  dries  as  hard  as  flint.  Chestnut 
Sponson  Canoes  are  beautifully  finished.    You'll  be  proud  to  own  one. 

BOOKLET        Drop  us  a  postcard 'and  we'll  mail  you  a  handsome 
FREE  descriptive   booklet   showing   many   models — FREE 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N,B.,  Canada 
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bullets  slightly  before  dipping  will  result,  iu 
a  smoother  job  as  well  as  save  grease.  The 
bullets  are  now  forced  through  the  sizer,  the 
surplus  grease  removed  and  are  then  ready 
for  use.  The  bullet  sizer,  found  on  the  tool, 
whjle  doing  the  work  designed  for  it,  sizes  the 
bullet's  base  last,  thus  any  metal  displaced 
will  be  forced  over  the  base  of  the  bullet  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  indention  caused  by  the 
plunger  forcing  it  into  the  die.  Now,  a  true 
base  is  the  most  essential  part  of  a  bullet,  and 
in  this  connection  would  advise  the  use  of  the 
bullet  sizing  chamber  obtainable  for  the  No.  3 
Special  tool.  This  chamber  sizes  the  bullets, 
base  first  and  thus  leaves  this  part  true  as  it 
should  be.  For  those  desiring  a  more  satis- 
factory and  cleaner  way  the  Ideal  Lubricator 
and  Sizer  should  appeal  especially.  This 
machine  sizes  the  bullet's  base  first  also. 

The  bullets  having  now  been  properly 
prepared  are  ready  to  be  received  by  the 
shells.  The  depth  a  bullet  is  to  be  seated 
depends  somewhat  on  the  rifle  used,  but 
wherever  conditions  permit,  it  should  be 
seated  several  bands  out  of  the  shell.  In  this 
way  more  accurate  results  are  possible,  for  the 
bullet  is  aready  slightly  started  before  firing. 
Crimping  the  shell  should  never  be  resorted 
to  except  in  the  case  of  repeating  rifles,  for  it 
destroys  accuracy  by  deforming  the  base  of 
the  bullet  at  the  time  of  discharge.  Cart- 
ridges loaded  with  smokeless  powder,  and 
intended  for  use  in  repeating  rifles,  should 
always  be  crimped,  for  the  action  of  the 
magazine  spring  is  very  liable  to  force  ijie 
bullet  into  the  shell,  compress  the  powrder  and 
produce  results  least  expected.  In  repeating 
rifles  it  is  well  to  use  a  bullet  considerably 
over  sized,  else  by  tearing  through  the  crimp 
the  bullet  might  be  reduced  below  the  barrel 
diameter. 

At  this  time  the  finished  cartridge  stands 
before  us,  and  if  properly  reloaded,  will  give 
excellent  results.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if 
your  first  attempt  should  not  come  up  to 
your  expectation;  try  again,  change  the 
powder  charge  slightly  or  use  a  bullet  of  a 
different  temper,  and  soon  you  will  realize  all 
you  ever  expected. 

To  realize  the  full  saving  on  reloaded 
ammunition,  as  already  outlined,  and  to 
temper  the  bullets  exactly  as  required  one 
must  resort  to  casting  bullets. 

The  casting  of  bullets  has  proved  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  many  beginners  that  would 
otherwise  have  succeeded  in  the  reloading 
line.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  good 
bullets  cannot  be  cast;  for  with  the  proper 


equipment,  some  patience  and  perseverance, 
good  work  is  possible. 

In  the  first  place  weigh  the  lead  and  tin  on 
an  accurate  scale  and  do  not  guess  at  the 
proportions;  for  should  you  at  any  time  decide 
to  put  up  a  similar  amount  of  lead  and  tin 
the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  the  temper  will 
vary.  A  few  parts  tin,  more  or  less,  is  suffi- 
cient to  mar  the  extreme  accuracy  of  a  rifle, 
thus  the  necessity  of  careful  weighing  so  as  to 
maintain  a  uniform  temper  after  the  proper 
temper  has  once  been  found. 

Having  weighed  the  desired  proportions  ot 
lead  and  tin,  the  lead  is  placed  into  the  pot 
and  as  soon  as  melted  the  tin  is  added.  The 
tin  melts  very  quickly.  Now  drop  a  piece  of 
tallow  the  size  of  a  small  marble  (^3  in.)  into 
the  pot  and  stir  well.  This  will  flux  the  metal 
and  cause  it  to  flow  better. 

The  main  difficulty  in  casting  bullets  seems 
to  be  the  inability  to  maintain  a  steady,  hot 
fire.  To  cast  good  bullets  the  metal  must  be 
hot — that  is,  the  hotter  the  better,  just  so  it 
is  not  red-hot.  A  red  heat  deteriorates  the 
me\al  rapidly  and  should,  therefore,  be 
guarded  against.  The  kitchen  stove  is  most 
generally  mentioned  in  connection  with  cast- 
ing bullets.  While  this  may  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  a  stove  using  coal,  I  know  that 
it  cannot  be  done  with  one  using  wood;  the 
heat  is  too  erratic.  The  kerosene  stove  was 
also  tried  and  wdiile  the  heat  was  uniform  it 
was  not  high  enough  for  good  work.  Having 
failed  so  far,  the  writer  determined  to  try  out 
a  way  of  his  own;  so,  accordingly,  an  ordinary 
blacksmith's  forge  was  tried  out  next.  A  cast 
iron  box  from  an  old  corn  planter,  open  at 
both  ends  and  8  in.  in  diameter  by  6  in. 
high,  fitted  with  a  door  for  fuel  and  a  pipe  to 
take  away  smoke,  gas  and  soot  was  placed 
uponvthe  forge.  The  top  wras  made  from 
heavy  sheet  iron  with  a  hole  cut  into  it  so  as  to 
fit  the  melting  pot.  A  lever  was  so  arranged 
that  could  be  operated  by  the  foot,  thus 
leaving  the  hands  of  the  operator  free.  The 
fuel  used  is  coat,  either  soft  or  hard,  but  hard 
coal  once  thoroughly  ignited  maintains  a  more 
lasting  heat.  This  outfit  proved  a  success, 
the  amount  of  heat  that  could  be  generated 
was  much  more  than  is  ever  required  for 
casting  bullets,  and  by  means  of  the  lever  the 
fire  could  be  roused  up  whenever  needed. 
The  result  of  this  undertaking  was  that  good, 
full  bullets  were  obtained.  The  writer  has 
always  had  an  idea  that  a  gasoline  furnace 
would  prove  successful  but  so  far  did  not  try 
this  out.  Such  a  furnace  can  be  had  for  less 
than  $5.00,  and,  if  a  success,  should  prove 
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Are  You  Reloading? 

i  ~i 

Send  Us  the  Name  and 
Caliber  of  Your  Rifle 


Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  I.  du  PONT  de  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"Si.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co  ,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


The  SCHULTZE  Gunpowder  Co.,  LTD. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  , 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the  Sporting 
Public  that  the  constitution  of  the  Company 
IS  ENTIRELY  BRITISH. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are   ALL  BRITISH 

The  Schultze  Powders  were  the  first  smoke- 
less sporting  powders  made  in  England, 
and  have  been  manufactured  since  1869  at 
the  Company's  Works  in  Hampshire. 
Sportsmen  may  therefore  continue  to  use 
the  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company's  pro- 
ducts with  the  knowledge  that  by  so  doing 
they  are  supporting  a  pu  rely  B  ritish  I  ndustry 


Works:        EYEWORTH    &  REDBRIDGE 

Hants,  England. 
Head  Offices:    40,  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
England,  E.  C.  2. 
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very  convenient  as  well  as  clean. —  (A  gas 
stove  is  "the  thing"  for  casting  bullets). — 
Editor's  Note. 

Occasionally  drop  a  piece  of  tallow  into  the 
metal  as  already  suggested  and  if  too  much 
smoke  arises  burn  it  off  with  a  match,  this, 
however,  is  only  necessary  when  working  in  a 
closed  room. 

Unless  the  mould  is  kept  very  hot  trouble 
U  in  store  for  one;  for  a  mould  much  colder 
than  the  temperature  of  the  metal  will  not 
give  the  best  results.  The  mould  can  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  hood  to  warm  it  up  and 
keep  it  hot,  but  should  never  be  immersed  in 
the  metal  for  this  will  cause  slag  to  burn  on  it 
and  good  bullets  cannot  be  cast.  Therefore, 
do  not  expect  your  mould  to  give  good 
results  unless  it  is  very  hot. 

A  new  mould  will  not  give  good  results 
until  used  long  enough  to  become  oxidized. 
This  requires  the  casting  of  about  500  bullets 
but  after  this  it  should  work  smoothly. 

Having  the  metal  and  dipper  good  and  hot 
the  mould  should  start  off  casting  by  the  time 
2f  bullets  are  out.  About  this  number  of 
bullets  are  required  to  heat  it  up  properly. 
The  correct  way  to  cast  bullets  is  to  fill  the 
dipper  nearly  full,  connect  the  nozzle  of  the 
dipper  to  the  mould  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  then  turn  both  slowly  to  a  vertical 
position.  After  some  practice  one  can  de- 
termine just  how  fast  this  "slowly"  means,  it 
is  hard  to  describe  on  paper.  However,  if 
done  correctly  good  bullets  will  result.  A 
nozzle  longer  than  the  one  provided  on  the 
dipper  adds  to  the  results  one  can  obtain  from 
the  mould;  the  higher  column  ol  metal  gives 


a  greater  pressure  thus  filling  the  mould 

better.  The  writer  has  lengthened  the  nozzle 
of  his  dipper  1  inch  by  fitting  it  with  a  piece 
of  iron  tubing  with  the  best  of  Results,  the 
bullets  are  full  with  every  impression  in  the 
mould  sharply  defined.  So  far  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  with  the  nozzle  clogging. 
Occasionally  touch  the  nozzle  of  the  dipper 
to  a  piece  of  tallow  and  thus  prevent  the 
metal  from  soldering  to  it.  Should  the  metal 
adhere  to  the  cut-off  of  the  mould  it  must 
be  removed;  thL  is  best  done  with  a  piece  of 
brass  or  some  other  similar  soft  metal.  To 
remove  it  with  a  knife  requires  care,  for  to 
raise  any  burrs  might  cause  the  bullets  to 
stick. 

The  operator's  right  hand  requires  pro- 
tection and  in  this  connection  a  heavy 
leather  mitten  answers  the  purpose  well; 
with  it  one  can  operate  the  cut-off  by  hand 
instead  oi  striking  it  with  a  billet  of  wood 
which  is  both  slow  and  inconvenient. 

Do  not  drop  the  bullets  on  a  hard  object 
but  arrange  a  well  padded  cushion  of  woolen 
cloth  and  drop  them  on  this.  A  hot  bulletjs 
easily  deformed  and  once  out  of  shape  can 
never  be  restored  except  by  recasting. 

Before  greasing  and  sizing  the  bullets, 
reject  all  that  are  found  defective.  It  is  only 
by  selecting  the  best  and  doing  one's  best  that 
one  can  obtain  the  best,  no  matter  what  our 
object  may  be. 

In  conclusion  I  would  advise  the  novice  to 
obtain  the  Ideal  Hand  Book,  study  it,  and 
then  work  according  to  it,  and,  you  will  soon 
be  an  expert  in  the  reloading  line. 


The  Question  of  Lead  on  Moving  Game 


We  herewith  present  an  article  from  each 
side  of  the  question.  One  contributor  leads 
his  game  considerably,  the  other  does  not, 
but  merely  swings  with  the  speed  of  the 
moving  mark.  For  the  present,  unless  there 
appears  to  be  a  demand  for  articles  of  this 
kind,  we  will  close  this  interesting  argument 
with  these  two  articles.  (Editor). 

LEAD,  by  a  man  who  believes  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

The  article  with  the  above  caption  in  the 
January  Rod  and  Gun  by  F.  J.  Brandon  and 
your  clear  and  timely  remarks  on  same,  along 
with  your  invitation  to  your  readers  to  give 
facts,  theories,  figures,  opinions  and  fancies 
are  timely.    I  am  past  the  three  score  mark 


and  have  shot  with  all  types  of  guns  and 
rifles,  from  the  old  muzzle  loaders  to  the 
present  ?000  F.S  type  and  high  power  shot- 
guns. I  have  at  times  had  figures,  theories, 
fancies  and  opinions  down  so  fine  that  I  was 
sure  that  I  knew  all  about  lead.  Then  again 
the  next  day  I  was  just  as  sure  that  I  did  not. 

There  are  so  many  elements  entering  into 
the  calculation  and  all  to  be  adjusted  and 
applied  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  ofttimes, 
that  no  wonder  there  are  often  more  misses 
than  hits  and  that  our  theories  and  opinions 
get  knocked  into  "pi."  As  to  the  game,  its 
distance  from  you,  its  direction,  coming  or 
going;  or  quartering  to  or  from  or  at  right 
angles  and  moving  with  or  against  the  wind, 
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Htejoe 
feh  leader! 

^Robertson's  Originf 
"Telarana  Nova" 

No  Knots  -  No  Splices  I 
Strong.  Durable. 
Invisible. 


Don't  Get  Fooled 
with  a  Japanese 
Imitation. 


The  JOE  WELSH-Telarana  Nova- 
LEADER  is  the  strongest  part  of  your 
tackle — and  it  costs  the  least.  It's  a  true- 
blue  Scotch  Product,  endorsed  by  the  best 
anglers  all  over  the  world. 

There's  a  size  for  every  fish,  breaking 
strengths  4  pounds  to  30  pounds,  lengths, 
3,  6  and  9  feet.  NO  knots,  NO  splices— 
and  hard  to  wear  out.  Fish  can't  see  it — 
it's  invisible. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it— write  today — 
this  ad  and  25c  brings  you  a  3-ft.  sample, 
50c,  6  feet,  75c,  9  feet. 

JOE  WELSH 

Pasadena,  California. 

Exclusive  Agent  U.S.  and 
Canada 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances;  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 

fill  it  is  a  wonder- 
ul  health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real  incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure— anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
metei  tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $1.75 
told  by  all  Dealers  or  Direot 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  OHAPEL  ST.   NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
I.  A  A.  a'VNTNCR  00.  Toronto,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


"He's  After  It! 
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S  a  big  fellow,  by  the  feel  of  him.  Let  || 
him  run  awhile — then  strike  him  hard!  % 
Fishing's  great  sport,  isn't  it? — especially  =| 


H  when  you  have  an 

1  EVINRUDE 

=  DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTOR 

|§  Special  method  of  balancing  gives  the  1918  Eyin- 

==  rude  wonderfully  smooth,  vibrationiess  running. 

=  Equipped  with  Evinrude  Magneto — Built-in  Fly- 

=  wheel  Type  and  Automatic  Reverse. 

H  New  catalog  just  out — write  for  it. 

I  EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

=  851  Evinrude  Block                   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

==  Branches: 

New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore. 

=  Toronto,  Montreal,  Victoria 


Manufacturers  of  The  Evinrude  Oil  Engine 
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Try  Marble  soil 


Gun  experts  say  that  no  other 
equals  Marble's  Nitro  Solvent  Oil  for 
cleaning,  lubricating,  polishing.  It  keeps 
guns  and  rifles  in  perfect  condition — lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  Dissolves  the  residue  of 
all  black  and  smokeless  powders,  including 
Cordite.  Acts  instantly — stops  corrosive 
action — positively  removes  and  prevents 
rust  and  cuts  off  dirt  and  gum. 

It's  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  gnn  owner. 
2-oz.  bottle  25c;  6-oz.  can  50c.  Postage  10c  extra. 
Direct  by  mail  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it.  Write  today 
for  free  trial  bottle.  Mention  your  dealer's  name  Ask 
for  catalog.  Marble's  60  Specialties  for  Sportsmen. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  Ave.  154      GUdstoae,  Mich. 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  75c  in 
stamps  aad  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.   Dept.  C,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 
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frightened  or  moving  at  its  ordinary  gait. 

Are  you  thinking  of  the  old  muzzle  loader 
of  your  boyhood  when  you  used  to  swipe  your 
mother's  I  nimble  for  a  charger  when  you  hunt- 
ed in  the  underbrush  and  river  bottom  for 
squirrels  and  ru^ed  grouse  quietly  sitting  on  a 
branch?  Of  course  lead  never  bothered  you 
then.  You  passed  on  to  the  higher  grades  of 
guns  and  rifles  to  the  present  day  of  high 
powers  and  terrific  speeds  and  the  consequent 
greater  distances  that  you  have  to  shoot  and 
the  increasing  gunshyness  of  modern  game. 

From  the  old  muzzle  loading  shotgun  and 
peas  for  missiles  when  you  could  hunt  around 
for  a  convenient  log  or  stump  or  tree  for  a 
rest,  and  the  "partridge"  would  patiently 
wait  until  you  were  ready,  even  though  you 
had  two  or  three  misfires,  to  the  western 
plains  with  its  distance  deceiving  air  and  wild 
game  birds  travelling  at  60  to  100  miles  per 
hour,  or  the  still  shyer  coyote,  cutting  for  the 
tall  timber,  or  the  flat  bounding  antelope,  or 
the  frightened  mule  deer  bounding  through 
the  scrub,  no  two  jumps  alike  as  to  length 
or  direction.  Well  you  think  you  know  all 
about  it  don't  you? 

Then  as  to  the  man  himself — 

Are  your  nerves  always  steady?  Can  you 
make  eye,  nerves  and  muscles  work  together 
without  varying?  Are  you  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  power  and  speed  of  your 
weapon?  Having  your  mind  made  up,  can 
you  carry  your  aim  along  never  checking  it  to 
press  the  trigger?  Do  you  consciously  or  un- 
consciously slow  up  and  press  the  trigger  with 
a  still  gun?  Can  you  control  and  guide  your 
weapon  alike  when  shooting  in  all  directions? 

Now  ii  you  and  I  had  all  of  these  elements 
properly  fixed  in  mind,  and  had  the  side  of  a 
barn  to  experiment  upon,  and  a  good  handful 
ot  crayons,  we  might  figure  it  out  and  hit  our 
game  with  the  proper  lead.  But,  your  lightning 
calculator  is  often  out  of  gasoline  or  not  spark- 
ing properly  and  you  have  to  chance  it,  and 
as  often  miss  as  net. 

So  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  it  seems  impossible 
to  give  any  set  rule  for  any  two  individuals. 
I  thought  I  could  give  ouch  when  I  was 
younger,  but  I  am  older  now,  also  wiser  in 
these  matters  and  will  try  to  give  a  few  of  what 
seem  to  be  facts  in  the  matter. 

A  well  scared  coyote  was  crossing  on  the 
snow  covered  prairie  some  200  or  300  yards 
away.  I  could  not  estimate  the  lead  so  fired 
point  blank  and  watched  the  dibtance  the 
wolf  was  ahead  of  the  dust  thrown  up  by  the 
speeding  bullet.  I  then  swung  ahead  and  fired 
again  giving  the  indicated  lead  and  allowing 


for  increased  speed  of  the  animal,  and  got 
him  through  the  shoulders.  As  nearly  as  we 
could  judge  afterwards  the  lead  was  between 
20  and  30  feet  for  a  well  scared  coyot^  can  go 

some. 

My  chum  and  I  were  trying  to  intercept 
incoming  geese.  We  were  taking  protection 
in  a  back  „et  field  where  it  was  easy  to  hide 
with  our  dirt  colored  clothes.  We  saw  a 
flock  of  some  fifteen  Canadas  coming  against 
a  quartering  head  wind.  We  dropped  some 
200  yards  apart,  I  to  windward.  They  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  V,  the  leader  at  the 
farther  end.  They  were  coming  about  mid- 
way between  us  and  very  high  sc  that  neither 
of  us  could  get  a  shot.  I  figured  that  if  they 
were  properly  scared  they  would  veer  down 
and  go  over  my  chum.  At  what  I  judged  to 
be  the  proper  moment  I  rose  and  fired.  They 
followed  the  piogramme  and  went  over  my 
chum  in  a  straight  string,  one  following  the 
other.  He  seeing  this,  paid  no  heed  to  lead 
and  fired  point  blank  at  the  leading  goose 
and  the  FIFTH  one  fell.  This  must  have 
been  25  cr  30  feet  of  lead. 

A  company  of  us  were  celebrating  my  birth- 
day, May  23rd,  having  a  farewell  hunt  among 
the  wavies,  as  the  Canadas  had  all  gone 
South.  Between  the  morning  and  evening 
flights  we  were  strolling  around  picking 
flowers  when  we  spied  two  wavies  coming  in 
with  the  wind  and  flying  very  low  but  very 
fast.  We  all  dropped  to  cover  .  From  our 
positions  I  was  the  only  one  to  get  a  shot  and 
it  was  a  long  one.  I  said  to  myseli  "I'll  show 
you  fellows  how  to  take  the  proper  lead." 
One  goose  was  about  20  feet  behind  the  other 
one.  When  right  opposite  me,  and  with  the 
correct  mathematical  lead  all  figured  out,  I 
fired  and  dropped  the  REAR  one.  I  quickly 
fired  again  at  the  leading  gocse  and  he  went 
off  laughing  at  my  theories. 

In  the  early  days  in  Swan  River  valley  the 
big  game  season  began  Sept.  15th  and  no 
permit  needed.  It  was  in  October  and  a  nice 
snow  lay  on  the  ground.  One  day  at  noon  a 
large  moose  crossed  the  far  end  of  a  half  mile 
field.  The  boys  were  firing  at  it  with  their 
lighter  guns.  I  had  a  .303  Lee  Enfield  army 
rifle.  The  moose  was  standing  broadside, 
wondering  what  the  racket  meant.  I  raised 
the  sight  to  800  yards  and  fired.  Just  as  the 
trigger  was  being  pressed  he  lit  out  at  full 
speed.  The  bullet  raised  the  snow,  fair  in  line 
and  on  the  other  side  of  where  he  had  stood, 
but  he  was  by  that  time  some  four  or  five 
times  his  length  away.  Well  it  was  a  surprise 
to  us,  so  we  set  out  to  do  some  figuring. 

The  cartridge  was  a  .303  cordite,  speed 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


< 


MINARD'S 

LinimenT 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf edl  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

Id  Yz,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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2000  ft.  per  second  at  the  muzzle,  say,  an 
average  of  1500  feet  per  second  over  the 
half  mile.  It  would  travel  the  2640  feet  in 
1^  seconds.  The  moose  was  going  easily 
10  miles  per  hour,  he  would  go  20  to  30  more 
when  aroused — and  at  that  rate  he  would  go 
26  2-3  feet  in  the  1^  seconds.  Going  at 
full  speed  from  a  running  start  he  would  have 
travelled  60  to  80  feet  in  the  same  time. 

Now  if  any  man  can  give  a  sure  rule  for  all 
men,  at  all  times,  all  speeds,  all  powders,  all 
angles,  all  distances,  and  all  the  other  ele- 
ments entering  into  . the  problem  and  a  rule 
that  can  be  accurately  worked  out  mentally 
in  the  fraction  of  a  second  usually  available, 
I  would  like  to  meet  him.  (Same  here, 
Editor). 

A.  H.  Finch, 

Lidstone,  Manitoba. 

LEAD — From  the  negative  Side — 

As  an  old  deer  hunter  who  has  lived  in 
Ontario  for  64  years,  and  who  killed  his  first 
deer  when  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age  by  using  a 
marble  made  of  blue  clay,  dried  in  the  sun, 
for  a  bullet,  I  will  try  to  give  my  methods. 

My  theory  always  has  been  that  to  kill  a 
swiftly  running  deer  I  hold  my  rifle  against 
my  shoulder  and  swing  it  until  the  bead  sight 
is  on  his  neck,  swinging  the  rifle  with  the 
speed  of  the  deer  and  when  the  lead  is  about 
to  pass  the  neck  I  pull. 

I  never  lead  a  running  animal,  just  swing 
the  rifle  according  to  the  speed  of  the  game. 

I  have  hunted  with  many  sportsmen.  Cana- 
dians and  Americans  and  never  had  a  man  to 
shoot  a  deer  away  from  me  on  a  runway  as  I 
always  shoot  very  quickly. 

When  shooting  at  running  game,  the  eye 
and  trigger  finger  must  work  together.  I 
have  shot  deer  through  the  neck  while  they 
were  running  fast  so  that  they  landed  tail 
end  first.  I  always  want  to  see  the  rifle  sights 
on  the  fur  when  pulling  and  I  have  had  as 
many  kills  as  most  any  man  in  the  sporting 
game,  having  killed  hundreds  of  deer  and 
foxes. 

I  have  shot  at  a  large  running  deer  at  50 
rods  with  a  Spenser  rifle.  I  did  not  raise  the 
rear  sight  and  missed,  the  bullet  striking  at 
his  feet.  I  fired  again,  holding  well  up  on  the 
game,  and  struck  him  through  the  thick  part 
of  the  neck  and  got  him  at  300  yards.  He  was 
running  fast  with  the  hounds  after  him. 

This  has  been  my  theory  for  shooting  deer 
and  foxes.  I  never  hold  ahead.  I  was  counted 
one  of  the  most  expert  rifle  shots  of  Simcoe 
county  and  Parry  Sound  district,  having 
hunted  there  for  27  seasons. 


The  first  rifle  I  owned  was  a  Marston 
muzzle  loader,  70  balls  to  the  pound,  round 
bullet.  It  was  very  accurate.  When  shooting 
this  muzzle  loader  wild  pigeons  were  very 
plentiful.  They  were  millions  of  them  from 
1856  to  about  1865.  They  were  especially 
plentiful  around  wheat  fields  and  destroyed 
much  cf  the  grain 

One  man  near  my  home  sowed  15  acres  of 
wheat  in  one  afternoon,  intending  to  put  the 
drag  harrow  on  the  next  morning.  When  he 
got  to  the  field  in  the  morning  it  was  just 
covered  with  pigeons  and  the  wheat  was  all 
eaten. 

A  man  from  Scotland,  a  neighbor,  asked 
me  to  go  with  him  to  shoot  wild  pigeons. 
I  had  no  shotgun  so  I  took  the  Marston 
rifle.  He  had  a  double  barrel  shotgun 
that  he  had  brought  from  Scotland.  He 
told  me  "I  would  spoil  the  bird  shooting." 
"I  said  I  would  cut  their  heads  oif  with 
the  rifle."    He  laughed  at  that. 

The  pigeons  would  light  on  the  trees  and 
the  field  while  we  sat  beside  the  rail  fence 
for  2  hours.  While  sitting  there  I  shot 
at  17  pigeons  and  shot  the  heads  off  16 
of  them  and  the  points  off  the  wings  of 
another — getting  17  pigeons.  Campbell  got 
3  with  his  shotgun  in  the  same  time.  I 
killed  nearly  all  of  the  pigeons  at  from  50 
to  75  yards  distance. 

I  went  out  deer  hunting  with  two  men 
from  Rochester  by  the  names  of  Donley 
and  Estes.  We  got  no  deer,  it  being  Sat- 
day.  We  came  across  a  bunch  of  five 
partridges  and  Donley  said  to  me,  "We 
must  have  a  few  for  a  stew — tomorrow 
being  Sunday."  The  birds  w<re  in  a  hemlock 
tree  and  I  suggested  that  he  try  a  shot 
at  the  head  of  one.  He  waited  a  while 
and  then  said  "that  he  could  not  see  his 
sights."  and  told  me  to  shoot. 

The  first  one  came  with  his  wings  spread 
out — having  the  under  part  ot  his  bill  on 
his  eyes,  the  upper  half  being  shot  away. 
He  picked  up  the  bird  and  said  that  I  might 
shoot  a  hundred  times  and  not  kill  one 
like  that  again.  I  reloaded  the  rifle  and 
shot  again  and  again  until  all  five  came 
down  the  same  way.  Donley  said  he  never 
saw  such  rifle  shooting  and  he  was  always 
talking  about  his  shooting  to  his  boys  but 
after  that  partridge  shoot  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say  about  it. 

I  was  his  guide  on  a  deer  hunt  for  two 
weeks.  I  ran  the  hounds  and  shot  11  deer 
and  he  and  his  partner  ohot  6  deer.  That 
was  in  1870,  four  miles  south  of  Stayner, 
Ontario. 
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Going  Fishing? 

Certainly ! 

Then  buy  your  rods,  reels,  Rush  tango 
minnows,  Dowagiac  minnows,  crab  wigglers, 
Al  Foss  Pork  Rind  Baits,  spinners,  lines, 
flies  and  other  fishing  necessities  of  us,  We 
can  supply  you  with  just  what  you  want. 


GILL  NETS 

HOOP  NETS 
DIP  NETS 
TRAMMEL  NETS 

SEINES  or  DRAG  NETS 
POUND  NETS 

STURGEON  NETS 

Floats,  Side  Lines,  Seaming  Twine,  Leads 
and  other  fishing  necessities. 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads  and  floats 
ready  for  the  water — 25c  per  yard.  Give 
size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure. 


NO.  44  JUSTRITE  HEADLIGHT  gives  a  penetrat- 
ing light  and  will  not  blow  out.  It  burns  ten  hours 
on  one  charge  of  carbide.  It  has  a  lens  for  diffused 
light  for  camp  purposes  and  a  special  long  distance 
lens  for  hunting.  Weight  iy>  lbs.  Price:  $4.50 
Cap  30  cents  extra.    Give  size  desired. 

For  all  animals  from  a 
weasel  to  a  grizzly  bear 
ready  to  ship  at  a 
We  sell  the  traps  and 


TRAPS 


moment  s  notice, 
buy  the  furs. 

Descriptions  and  prices  of  Traps,  Guns,  Sights, 
Hunting  Knives,  Hunting  Axes,  Camp  Stoves, 
Tents,  Acetylene  Headlights,  Camp  Lamps,  Flash- 
lights, Bicycles,  Compasses,  Fishing  Tackle  and 
other  sportsmen's  supplies  shown  in  our  January 
1918  edition  of  HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  A 
SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLY  CATALOGUE. 
MAILED  FREE 

*  1      ^€  \\  No.  938  Hallam 

^viuL|^tum  TORONTO 


Highlands  o/ 

Ontario 

Canada 

Embrace  millions  of 
acres  of  virgin  pine  and 
spruce,  broken  by  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and 
streams.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  Highlands 
of  Ontario  is  the  mecca 
for  out -  door  men  and 
women. 

Algonquin  Park 
Muskoka  Lakes; 
Georgian  Bay 
Lake  of  Bays 
Timagami 

are  all  famous  playgrounds. 
Modern  hotels  afford  city 
comforts  but  many  prefer 
to  live  in  tent  or  log  cabin 
—your  choice  at  reasonable 
cost.  May  we  help  you  plan 
your  trip?  Write  or  call 
for  illustrated  literature. 


J.  QUINLAN, 
Bonaventure  Station,! 
Montreal,  Que. 
or 

C.  E.  HORNING, 
Union  Station, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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My  experience  with  rifles. 

I  have  owned  nearly  all  makes  of  rifles — 
the  Henry,  Lee,  .44-40  Winchester,  Scott, 
Ballard,  Remington,  Marlin,  Savage,  . 45-70 
Model  1886  Winchester,  .38-55  Winchester, 
Smith  &  Wesson  rifle,  .30-30  Winchester, 
.303  Savage,  and  several  others,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  .45-70 
Winchester  would  be  my  favorite  rifle  for 
dangerous  game,  my  next  best  rifle,  the 
.30-30  for  medium  game,  as  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  these  two  rifle^  in  reloading 
for  succeeding  shots. 

I  shot  one  buck  deer  with  a  .30-30.  He 
was  running  very  fast  and  I  held  for  his 
shoulder  and  the  bullet  went  through  the 
center  of  his  heart.  I  picked  up  fragments 
of  his  heart  from  the  frosted  ground.  There 
was  a  very  large  hole  where  the  ball  came 
out. 

I  shot  a  great  many  deer  with  my  .45-70 
Winchester.  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
ever  lost  one  that  I  hit  with  it.  I  shot 
one  deer  running  very  fast  through  some 
high  weeds.  I  saw  some  logs  that  he  would 
have  to  jump  over.  I  got  the  .45-70  ready 
and  as  he  jumped  I  shot  and  broke  his 


back  bone.  I  have  had  the  greatest  of 
success  with  the  .45-70  as  a  sporting  rifle, 

also  the  .30-30. 

Most  deer  arc  killed  between  75  and  150 
yards  and  the  .30-30  is  all  right  and  not 
so   dangerous    to   use   in   woods  shooting. 

The  best  rifle  for  target  shooting  is  the 
.38-55.  I  have  made  several  targets  at 
100  yards  rest  shooting  that  all  five  bullets 
were  bunched  in  one  lump  when  cut  out 
of  the  target  block. 

I  have  had  the  best  luck  in  deer  hunting 
in  the  woods  with  the  Lyman  bead  front 
sight  and  the  common  notch  rear  sight. 

I  have  shot  one  bear  with  the  .44-40 
Winchester,  shooting  it  in  the  head.  The 
bullet  went  through  his  head,  his  front 
leg  and  broke  the  bone,  and  went  into  the 
ground.  I  have  also  had  great  luck  shooting 
ducks  and  geese  with  the  .30-30  rifle. 

I  am  getting  too  old  to  shoot  much  more 
as  I  am  in  my  78th  year,  and  I  must  do 
most  of  my  hunting  at  present  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazines. 

M.  Swalm, 

Silton.  Sask. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 

AND  ANSWERS 


Query — 1.  What  is  the  correct  distance 
necessary  between  the  No.  2  mountings 
of  the  Winchester  telescope  sight  to  make 
each  graduation  upon  the  rear  mount  give 
the  usual  l-8th.  inch  at  25  yards,  1-4  inch 
at  50  yards,  and  so  on? 

2.  Will  the  above  mentioned  telescope 
"stand  the  gaff"  on  a  military  Springfield, 
on  a  remodled  sporting  Springfield,  on  the 
8MM  Sauer  Mauser,  the  .256  Newton, 
oi  the  .250-3000  Savage  rifles? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  shortest  stemmed 
Lyman  micrometer  windgauge  combination 
rear  sight,  No.  103,  could  be  remodeled 
successfully  to  work  on  the  .250-3000  Savage? 

4.  Would  not  a  slot,  such  as  is  usual  for 
the  reception  of  a  rear  sight,  filed  in  the 
'.'under  side  of  a  Springfield  barrel  to  hold 
the  fore-end  on,  tend  toward  inaccuracy 
by  affecting  the  flip  and  giving  unequal 
expansion  when  the  barrel  heats  up? 

5.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  balance 
susceptible  to  l-10th.  grain? 

6.  Where  can  one  procure  stock  blanks 


such  as  are  necessary  in  converting  a  Spring- 
field to  a  sporter,  and  what  is  the  approx- 
mate  cost  of  same? 

7.  Where,  and  at  what  cost,  can  one  procure 
checking  tools? 

"A  Penna.  Rifleman" 

Answer — 1.  The  correct  distance  is  7.2 
inches. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  above  scope  will 
stand  the  gaff  on  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
rifles  for  a  limited  amount  of  shooting 
It  would  last  the  longest  time  on  the  .25 
and  the  shortest  time  on  the  8MM.  The 
ditference  is  due  to  the  tremendous  dii- 
f  ere  nee  in  the  recoil.  I  would  advise  anyone 
to  pui  chase  two  sets  of  mounts  for  use 
on  any  of  the  above  rifle^  to  guard  against 
accidental  breakage  on  a  hunting  trip. 
The  cost  of  a  duplicate  set  is  about  .?5.00. 
These  Winchester  mounts  are  not  made 
ao  strong  as  they  should  be  made  for  use 
in  very  cold  weather  as  I  have  had  one 
snap  in  two  when  being  screwed  onto  the 
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I     Meet  me  at  the  TULLER—r*   Vmtue,  Service,  Heme  Cemfane 

Afe»HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3.00  Up  Double 
200     "  M       "       2.00     ,F      4.00    r  " 

100      '  "       M      2.50     "       4.50  " 

100     "  "       "3.50to5.00"  5.00 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


When  You  Visit  Buffalo 


Make  your  trip  doubly  pleasant  by  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Lenox.  Service  and  cuisine 
are  unexcelled.  Location  convenient  to  all 
points  of  interest. 

European  Plan — $1.50  per  day  and  up 

Send  for  "Free  Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls" 

HOTEL  LENOX 

G.  A.  MINER,    Managing  Director. 

NORTH  St.  at  DELAWARE  AVE. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  >ou  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietor! 
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mount  bases.  They  should  be  made  heavier, 
and  should  be  left  alone  when  onee  mounted 
upon  the  rifle,  as  demounting  and  remounting 
continually  will  lead  to  changing  of  the 
point  of  impact  of  th<»  normal  group  of  th'* 
rifle  at  each  change  of  the  scop°..  This 
will  not  be  very  great  at  first  but  it  will 
get  larger  as  the  wear  upon  the  mounts 
and  bases  becomes  more  pronounced. 

3.  I  think  this  could  be  done,  especially 
if  a  considerably  higher  front  sight  were 
used  in  conjunction  with  it.  I  have  seen 
other  Lyman  and  Marble  rear  peep  sights 
that  had  been  shortened  in  the  stem  con- 
siderably and  they  worked  all  right.  Such 
a  sight  would  certainly  be  popular. 

4.  I  am  sure  that  this  slot  would  tend 
toward  changing  the  position  of  the  group 
at  any  range,  and  especially  at  the  longer 
ranges.  I  have  seen  many  Krag  and  Spring- 
field rifles  that  would  change  their  normal 
grouping  from  12  to  18  inches  at  200  yards, 
after  firing  20  shots  on  the  Skirmish  run 
of  the  Sharpshooter  course,  and  these  rifles 
were  not  afflicted  with  such  a  slot.  Most 
rifles  will  shoot  lower,  and  slightly  to  the 
left,  when  heated  up. 

5.  The  cost  of  such  a  balance  as  you  mention 
should  be  around  $10.00  to  $12.00  so  far 
as  I  can  learn.  Newton  advertises  one 
at  $3.50  that  is  supposed  to  be  about  Y% 
this  accurate.  The  Fairbanks  people  make 
these  l-10th.  grain  scales  for  riflemen. 

6.  These  stock  blanks  can  be  procured 
from  Clarence  Harner,  113  N.  Isabella 
St.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  I  believe  also 
from  J.  W.  Fream,  Harney,  Maryland;  and 
also  from  John  W.  Harrison,  Grass  Creek, 
Indiana.  U.S.A.  The  price  is  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00.  I  do  not  believe  that  many  readers 
of  Rod  &  Gun  would  be  willing  to  put  $25.00 
worth  of  work  on  a  $1.00  piece  of  walnut. 
Most  of  us  would  get  a  higher  grade  piece 
to  work  upon. 

7.  I  understand  that  these  tools  can  be 
secured  from  the  John  Meunier  Gun  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin;  and  possibly  also  from 
Gus  Habich,  whose  address  I  am  not  certain 
of,  but  believe  to  be  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
I  do  not  know  their  prices  for  tools  of  this 
kind.  Probably  some  of  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  supply  this  information.  Editor). 

He  likes  the  Model  12,  .22  caliber  Rem- 
ington Repeater. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.: 

I  noticed  in  the  February  1918  edition 
of  Rod  &  Gun  in  Canada,  that  "A  reader" 
makes  an  inquiry  regarding  the  accuracy 


and  the  proper  ammunition  for  a  model 
12,  .22  caliber  Remington  repeater.  Also 
that  you  have,  yourself,  used  one  for  several 

years. 

I  have  had  one  of  these  guns  for  several 
years  and  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  of  its  caliber  on  the  market. 
I  have  shot  fully  5000  rounds  from  it  and 
it  is  still  as  accurate  as  one  can  hold  it. 

I  have  filed  down  the  lock  so  that  it  has 
practically  a  "hair  trigger"  and  think  that 
it  is  fine  for  target  work. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Sears,  whom  you  will  re- 
member was  a  member  of  the  last  winning 
Olympic  games  team  (Revolver  team), 
and  one  of  the  very  best  shots  in  the  country, 
was  very  much  pleased  with  its  work  as  a 
target  arm. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  my  choice 
of  a  small  arm  is  backed  up  by  Rod  &  Gun. 

Leland  S.  Wilson. 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Reply — It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
there  were  three  .22  repeaters  that  were 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  Remington 
above  referred  to,  the  model  1914  Savage 
.22,  and  the  model  1897,  Marlin.  There 
are  two  others  that  I  have  often  wished 
to  see  made  for  the  .22  long  rifle  ctg.  viz, 
the  Model  1890  Winchester  with  a  full 
length  24  or  26  inch  barrel,  and  the  model 
27  Marlin.  I  always  liked  the  stock  fit 
and  trigger  pull  of  these  two  weapons  and 
thought  that  they  were  much  better  adapted 
to  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridges  than  the 
1906  Winchester  and  the  model  20  Marlin. 

Editor. 

"Wishes  advice  concerning  the  different 
.30  caliber  cartridges  put  out  by  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co." 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  a  little  information  regarding 
the  .30  calibre  cartridges  put  up  by  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  All  told, 
they  put  out  six  different  sizes,  as  follows; 
.30  Winchester,  170  grain  bullet;  .30  Army, 
220  grain  bullet;  .30  Government  model 
1903,  220  grain  bullet;  .30  Government 
model  1906,  150  grain  pointed  bullet;  .30 
Government  model  1906.  180  grain  bullet; 
and  30  Government  model  1906,  220  grain 
bullet. 

They  have  three  cartridges,  one  called 
Army,  and  two  called  Government  models, 
with  the  same  size  bullets.  What  is  the 
reason?  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  Army  and  Government  models?  Which 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower.,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptice  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


II 


We  furnish  Knock- 
Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -  Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 
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one  is  the  .30-30? 

Would  the  .30-30  do  for  big  gnme  hunting 
in  Ontario  when  properly  handled?  I  low 
small  a  group  will  the  .30-30  make  at  100 
yards?  How  does  it  compare  with  other 
rifles  in  this  respect? 

What  is  the  most  accuiate  sporting  rifle 
made?  Is  it  smokeless  or  a  black  powder 
gun?  Are  the  English  rifles  better  than 
ours?  Can  a  150  grain  bullet  be  used  in 
a  rifle  chambered  for  a  170  grain  bullet 
without  doing  the  barrel  any  harm? 

These  are  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  a  busy 
man,  especially  to  ask  them  all  at  one  time, 
but  possibly  they  will  help  someone  else. 

A  constant  reader, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Answer, — You  are  right,  these  are  a  good 
many  questions  to  ask  a  busy  man  but 
they  are  all  very  sensible  questions  and 
most  everyone  needs  to  know  some  of  them 
at  one  time  or  another,  so  we  proceed  to 
shed  our  editorial  coat  and  oil  the  Underwood, 
before  replying. 

The  .30  Winchester  loaded  with  the 
170  grain  bullet  is  the  well  known  .30-30. 
It  will  group  into  3  to  4  inches  at  100  yards. 
Depends  on  how  carefully  the  ammunition 
was  made,  especially  the  bullets. 

The  .30  Army,  220  grain  bullet  cartridge 
is  the  .30-40  Krag  cartridge.  This  cartridge 
has  rim  shell  and  is  used  in  the  .30  Krag 
Jorgensen  and  .30-40  Winchester  rifles. 

The  Government  model  1903,  220  gauge 
bullet  cartridge,  is  the  .30-45-220  cartridge, 
originally  adapted  to  the  .30  Springfield 
rifle.  It  was  not  a  success  at  that  time, 
due  to  excessive  erosion  of  the  barrel.  Pow- 
ders in  use  at  that  time  were  too  hot  and 
too  hard  on  the  barrel.  This  cartridge 
is  used  in  the  .30  caliber  1895  model  Win- 
chester rifle  adapted  to  that  cartridge. 
This  cartridge  has  been  largely  superceded 
by  the  .30  model  1906. 

The  .30  Government  model  1906,  .150 
grain  spitzer  or  pointed  bullet  cartridge, 
is  a  rimless  cartridge  like  the  1903  government 
but  is  shorter  in  the  neck  of  the  shell.  It 
is  the  most  generally  successful  high  power 
cartridge  in  use  in  the  United  States  at  tfye 
present  time.  It  is  used  in  the  .30  Spring- 
field and  the  .30-1906  Winchester  model 
1895  rifles. 

The  .30  Government,  with  the  180  grain 
spitzer  bullet,  is  the  long  range  adaptation 
of  the  same  cartridge.  When  loaded  with 
the  full  metal  cased  bullet  it  is  the  favorite 
target  cartridge  of  the  long  range  target 


cracks,  like  Richard,  Chesley,  Whelen,  etc. 
When  loaded  with  the  soft  pointed  spitzer 
bullet  it  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  and  accurate 

of  modern  big  game  cartrigdes. 

The  .30  model  1906-220  grain  bullet 
cartridge  is  the  same  shell  as  the  regular 
.30-1906  Springfield  but  is  loaded  with 
the  220  grain  soft  nose,  round  nose,  bullet. 
This  cartridge  is  preferred  by  some  for  hunt- 
ing game  like  Kadiak  bear  and  moose, 
where  a  heavy,  fast  travelling,  bone  smashing 
load  is  desired.  This  is  a  good  load  for 
extreme  penetration  and  shock  on  very 
large  game  at  short  and  medium  ranges. 
Most  people  would  prefer  the  180  grain 
bullet  however  in  the  same  shell. 

The  .30-30  is  a  good  cartridge  for  use 
in  Ontario,  and  is  very  popular  there,  but 
for  general  use  on  big  game  the  .30-40, 
the  .303  British  and  the  .30-1906  and  .280 
Ross  are  to  be  preferred,  as  is  also  the  .256 
Newton.  These  rifles  have  much  greater 
power  at  the  striking  point  and  are  more 
accurate  at  the  longer  ranges,  have  flatter 
trajectories  and  kill  better:  but  they  cost 
more. 

I  would  say  that  the  most  accurate  sporting 
rifle  at  100  yards,  and  for  small  game,  is 
a  .22  long  rifle  caliber  single  shot  rifle  of 
good  make  like  the  Stegens,  B.S.A.  or 
Winchester.  For  medium  range,  the  .25-35 
Winchester  and  Savage  rifles,  oi*  the  .250-3000 
Savage.  For  long  range,  the  .30  Springfield 
loaded  with  the  180  grain  bullet,  the  .256 
Newton,  or  the  .28  Ross  loaded  with  match 
ammunition.  For  extreme  accuracy  and 
very  flat  trajectory,  the  special  .25  caliber 
Niedner  and  Pope  single  shot  target  rifles. 
For  special  200  yard  fine  rest  target  shooting, 
the  .28-30,  .32-40  and  .38-55  special  single 
shot  rifles,  usually  made  with  special  barrels 
by  Pope,  7ischang,  Schoyen  and  Peterson, 
Niedner  etc.,  and  loaded  with  the  bullets 
seated  in  the  barrel  ahead  of  the  shell. 

The  English  rifles  are  not  any  better  than 
the  American  rifles,  except  in  the  very 
hignest  grades.  They  are  not  usually  adapted 
to  cartridges  that  we  use,  excepting  the 
.22  long  lifle,  and  are  generally  adapted 
to  shooting  the  largest  of  big  game  in  Alrica 
and  elsewhere,  by  wealthy  patrons,  to 
whom  price  is  no  particular  object. 

The  150  grain  and  the  170  grain  bullet 
cartridges  are  both  used  in  the  same  rifle 
like  the  Springfield  without  injury  to  the 
rifle.  Tne  two  cartridges  will  require  dif- 
ferent sighting  at  every  range  and  w  ill 
usually  show  different  degrees  of  accuracy. 
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This  does  not  refer  to  the  use  ot  the  .30-30-170 
in  the  .30  Springfield  but  to  a  170  grain 
bullet  in  the  Springfield  shell.  We  hope 
these  questions  and  answers  will  be  of  use 
to  others  of  our  readers  as  well  as  the  thought- 
ful gentleman  from  Toronto  who  is  evidently 
very  much  interested  in  the  shooting  game. 

Editor. 

A  ri'«e  with  a  ringed  barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.: 

I  have  a  .30-30  Savage  rifle  that  has  a 
flaw  in  the  barrel,  about  7  inches  from  the 
muzzle.  The  rifling  is  cut  out  at  this  point 
and  one  can  feel  the  swelling  on  the  outside 
of  the  barrel.  Can  tnis  barrel  be  bored 
out  to  a  .303  and  still  be  used?  What 
shall  I  do  to  make  this  rifle  accurate?  *  Please 
answer  in  an  early  issue. 

J.  C.  McLaurin 
Laurentian  View,  Ont. 

Answer, — You  can  cut  off  the.barrel  behind 
the  defect  *and  the  rifle  should  again  be 
accurate,  but  this  would  leave  a  butt  heavy, 
poorly  balanced  weapon.  You  have  evident- 
ly fired  the  rifle  with  a  rag,  some  snow, 
or  mud,  or  other  obstruction  in  it,  and  there- 
fore caused  it  to  be  "ringed." 

The  easiest  remedy  ,and  the  only  good 
one,  is  to  get  another  barrel.  You  cannot 
have  it  rebored  to  a  .303  as  they  are  actually 
about  the  same  size,  viz  .308  to  .311  and 
occasionally  a  .303  will  be  found  that  is 
smaller  than  an  exceptionally  large  .30-30. 

Editor. 

Game  shooting  with  a  revoivei. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition'Dept.: 

I  am  a  veritable  tenderfoot  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  enlighten  me  on  one  or 
two  matters  through  your  valuable  mag- 
azine. 

1.  I  frequently  see  allusions  in  the  sporting 
magazines  to  revolver  for  shooting  game. 

^hat  game  is  shot  with  revolvers  and  how? 

2.  What  do  you  cansider  a  suitable  weapon 
for  this  work.? 

3.  I  am  anxious  to  secure  a  rifle  of  more 
power  than  the  .22,  but  for  similar  work, 
i.e.  crow  shooting,  rabbits,  seabirds  etc. 
Ammunition  to  be  cheap  and  easily  obtained. 
What  do  you  recommend? 

4.  Has  the  "ball  and  shot"  principle 
ever  been  applied  to  the  American  pump 
guns?  The  modern  English  ball  and  shot 
guns  as  made  by  Westly  Richards,  Holland 
&  Holland,  and  other  firms,  shoot  conical 
bullets  with  accuracy  up  to  300  yards, 
and  shoot    shot  with  good  cylinder  results 


at  ordinary  shotgun  ranges.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  repeater  so  bored  would 
be  the  ideal  gun  for  this  country  (New- 
foundland) in  the  fall  of  the  year.  What 
do  you  say? 

S.  O.  B. 

Answer, — The  most  deadly,  (and  the 
only  deadly,)  game  shooting  that  we  have 
ever  seen  done  with  a  revolver  (except 
shooting  trapped  garne)  was  through  the 
columns  of  the  sporting  magazines.  Judging 
from  the  largemumber  ofm  en  that  we  have  seen 
shooting  revolvers  of  practically  every  type 
we  would  say  that  the  most  deadly  revlover  for 
shooting  game  was  an  Underwood  type- 
writer. The  next  best  would  be  a  good 
.22  caliber  rifle,  and  these  failing  you,  I 
would  suggest  a  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  model 
1905  or  a  .38  Colt  Officers  Model;  a  .22 
Smith  &  Wesson  target  pistol,  a  .22  Colt 
automatic,  or  a  .22  Smith  &  Wesson  Bekeart 
model.  The  actual  value  of  a  revolver 
for  shooting  game,  except  in  very,  very 
exceptional  cases,  is  tremendously  exag- 
gerated. 

Most  men  will  kill  more  game  with  a 
good  rifle  and  one  box  of  cartridges  than 
they  will  with  a  revolver  and  all  the  ammu- 
unition  they  care  to  carry  and  the  one  out- 
fit is  no  heavier  than  the  other. 

If  you  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  factory 
loaded  ammunition,  I  would  suggest  a 
.25-35  Winchester  single  shot  rifle  mounted 
with  a  good  telescope  sight.  If  you  can 
reload,  will  do  soC  and  want  something 
really  worth  while,  get  a  .25-35-86  Win- 
chester Niedner,  a  .25-20  Winchester  single 
shot  or  a  .25-21  or  .25-20  Stevens  rifle, 
mounted  with  a  telescope  sight.  Any  of 
these  are  about  five  times  as  deadly  on 
crows  and  sea  birds  as  the  .22  long  rifle. 

The  "ball  and  shot"  principle  has  never 
been  very  popular  in  this  country  among 
those  people  who  can  afford  a  real  gun 
or  a  pair  of  them.  I  believe  it  is  tremen- 
dously overestimated,  especially  the  accuracy 
of  the  ball  shooting  at  300  yards,  and  would 
suggest  a  combined  rifle  and  shotgun  as 
a  very  much  better  substitute.  Just  why 
the  combined  shotgun  and  rifle  has  never 
been  more  popular  hasPalw  ays  been  a  mystery 
to  me.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
successfully  applied  this  principle  to  the 
American  pump  guns.  Editor). 

Wants  a  good  Wooden ;?ck  Rifle. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.: 

I  note  that  you  describe  a  single  shot 
rifle  on  pages  1036  to  1038  of  the  February 
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issue.  What  would  this  gun  cost,  rigged 
up  with  telescope  sights  and  rechambered 
by  A.  O.  Niedner  for  the  .25-35  shell? 

I  have  two  friends,  "Bill"  and  "Frank", 
who  do  a  lot  of  groundhog  shooting  with 
me.  We  got  208  last  year.  That  was 
the  number  retrieved.  We  killed  a  good 
many  more  that  crawled  in  and  could  not 
be  recovered. 

"Bill"  has  a  .32  Winchester  Special, 
equipped  with  a  5A  Winchester  scope, 
and  ne  kind  of  "hangs  it  on"  the  rest  of 
us  who  use  open  sights. 

I  want  to  beat  "Bill"  if  that  gun  can 
be  secured  reasonably. 

Milton  Carr 

Hamilton  Ont. 

Answer, — Mr.  A.  O.  Niedner,  1  Beacon 
St.  Maiden.  Mass.  U.S.A.  can  advise  you 
of  his  latest  prices.  While  we  don't  wish 
"Bill"  any  bad  luck  here's  hoping  you  get 
that  gun.  Failing  to  get  what  you  want, 
get  a  .25-35  Winchester  single  shot  rifle, 
with  a  28  inch  no.  3  barrel,  and  use  the 
117  grain  bullet.  Get  a  good  5  or  6  power 
scope  on  the  old  lady,  and  the  open  sighted 
rifle  will  look  like  an  old  last  year's  news- 
paper after  you  get  used  to  shooting  the 
scope,  for  a  while.  A  .250-3000  Savage 
makes  a  fine  chuck  gun,  but  it  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  if  they  would  put  a  real 
barrel  on  it  or  else  put  out  a  good  heavy 
single  shot  rifle  for  the  same  cartridge. 

The  .256  Newton  ought  to  be  a  fine  chuck 
rifle  if  used  with  a  somewhat  reduced  load. 
The  full  charge  is  unnecessarily  powerful. 
The  bullets  are  an  odd  size  and  very  hard 
to  get.  Editor). 

The  .303  Ross  for  Bear  and  other  big  game 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.: 

I  am  a  Canadian,  born  in  Vancouver, 
and,  as  you  know  the  outer  districts  of 
that  locality  are  noted  for  their  big  game, 
such  as  bear  deer  and  mountain  lion.  I 
have  lived  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  Alaska, 
and  had  two  partners,  but  we  all  went  into 
the  army  and  my  two  partners  were  killed 
in  action,  and  now  I  am  through  and  ready 
to  go  back  to  the  trap  line  and  to  my  old 
home  in  the  woods. 

I  have  secured  two  new  partners  and  all 
three  of  us  are  in  the  market  for  good  rifles 
for  big  game,  such  as  Alaskan  brown  bear. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  the 
.303  British  Ross  sporting  rifle.  This  is 
a  very  light  weapon,  about  63^  pounds, 
with  a  26  inch  barrel.  Do  you  think  that 
this  rifle  could  be  depended  upon? 

The  service  rifle  weighs  9fV  lbs.  and  uses 


the  same  powder  charge  as  this  sporting 
rifle  of  6  A  lbs.  Which  rifle  would  you  prefer, 
the  .280  or  the  .303  British  Ross,  for  this 
work?  Which  is  the  most  powerful  of 
the  two? 

Frank  Dean, 
Bucks  Creek.  Alaska. 

Answer, — I  have  never  shot  the  .303 
British  Ross  rifle.  However  I  do  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  shooting  with  the 
.30-40  Krag  and  the  .30-1906  Springfield 
which  are  very  similar  ballistically.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  find  this  .303  Ross  a 
good  dependable  rifle  all  right,  being  about 
equal  to  the  Krag  with  the  old  cartridge, 
and  to  the  Springfield  with  the  spitzer 
cartridges;  but  I  would  most  certainly 
object  to  the  recoil  of  this  cartridge  in  a 
6^  lb.  gun.  I  can  shoot  a  Springfield 
or  a  Krag  military  gun  indefinitely  without 
any  undue  discomfort,  but  a  6%  lb.  Sauer 
Mauser  8MM  will  kick  me  black  and  blue 
in  a  short  time.  Everyone  that  I  know 
of,  that  shoots  these  powerful  guns  of  very 
light  weight,  complains  of  the  very  same 
thing.  Their  shooting  falls  off  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  think  of  the  recoil. 

The  very  best  bag  of  Kadiak  bears  that 
I  know  of,  was  made  by  two  local  friends 
of  mine  who  shot  both  .35  caliber  Model 
1895  Winchesters.  They  killed  8  bears 
on  one  trip,  all  they  shot  at. 

Another  friend  uses  the  .280  Ross  and 
kills  a  lot  of  big  game  with  it.  He  prefers 
that  rifle  to  any  other,  except  possibly 
the  .30  Springfield.  The  .280  is  much 
more  powerful  than  the  .303  British.  I 
would  prefer  the  .280  to  the  .303  for  Kadiak 
bear  but  I  would  prefer  the  .30  Springfield 
to  either  of  them.  This  refers  to  either 
the  .30  Springfield  rifle  and  cartridge  or 
to  the  same  cartridge  shot  in  the  1895  Win- 
chester rifle. 

With  either  of  these  guns  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  keeping  your  cartridge 
cases  greased  as  you  do  with  the  .280  and 
you  know  that  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  shots  will  deliver  when  you  work 
the  action.  I  would  prefer  the  1895  Win- 
chester to  the  light  Ross.  You  can  get 
the  1895  Winchester  for  the  .303  British 
cartridge  and  you  will  have  more  weight 
for  steady  shooting.  Of  course  you  will 
have  to  carry  this  extra  weight,  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  rifle  weigh  less 
than  eight  pounds  for  a  cartridge  of  equal 
or  greater  recoil  than  the  .30-40  and  the 
.303  British. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  experiences  of 
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men  who  have  used  the  .303  Ross  on  these 
big  bears.  This  Department  is  run  for 
our  mutual  benefit  and  it  takes  the  ex- 
periences of  many  men  to  asnwer  the  needs 
of  some  of  us.  Editor). 

Reloading  ammunition  for  the  .30-30 
Marlin 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.: 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  througn 
Rod  &  Gun  in  Canada  on  reloading  rifle 
shells  for  the  .30-30.  I  have  a  .30-30  Marlin, 
which  is  a  first  class  gun  when  using  factory 
loaded  cartridges.  I  can  do  the  very  best 
shooting  with  it.  When  I  reload  my  shells, 
I  get  poor  results.  I  have  tried  several 
smokeless  powders  but  get  no  satisfaction. 
The  last  trial  I  had  was  with  Dupont  no. 
21  powder. 

The  bullets  would  go  wnere  they  like, 
using  13  grains  of  21,  and  the  154  grain 
bullet.    I  have  the  Ideal  reloading  tools. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  charge  that  the  factory 
shells  are  loaded  with?  Where  can  I  get 
.30-30  Marlin  shells  in  Canada.  I  would 
like  to  get  a  book  on  sporting  powders. 
The  Ideal  Co.  issue  a  book  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  secure  a  copy.  Can  you  help 
me  out  through  your  department? 

A  Subscriber, 

Smithdale,  Ont. 

Answer, — If  you  will  send  me  your  name 
and  address  I  will  loan  you  a  copy  of  the 
Ideal  handbook  until  you  can  secure  one. 
I  would  advise  you  to  carefully  read  the 
articles  on  "Reloading  the  .280  Ross'  and 
the  articles  on  reloading  by  Mr.  Loetscher 
that  are  appearing  in  Rod  &  Gun.  These 
may  help  you.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  your 
trouble  is  one  of  three  things. 

First,  that  you  very  likely  used  a  high 
power  powder,  (one  intended  to  burn  under 
fairlv  high  pressures)  in  a  low  pressure  charge. 
That  you  used  too  great  a  charge  of  powder. 

Second,  that  your  cast  bullets  were  either 
not  cast  correctly,  were  not  lubricated  cor- 
rectly, or  that  they  were  mutilated  in  re- 
sizing or  were  resized  too  small. 

Third,  that  your  bullets  were  too  soft. 
Any  one  of  these  things  would  cause  the 
trouble  that  you  speak  of. 

I  would  advise  you  to  try  this.  Use 
10  grains  of  no.  80  powder,  behind  a  cast 
bullet;  cast  no  less  than  1  part  tin  to  ten 
parts  lead.  Put  up  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
at  50  yards.  Have  this  paper  at  least  3 
feet  square.  Have  a  4  inch  bull  in  the  middle 
of  this  sheet  and  fix  up  a  good  rest  and  then 
shoot  a   ten  shot  group.    You  will  likely 


lind  this  group  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
low,  and  1  to  3  inches  to  the  left.  If  this 
group,  and  succeeding  groups,  are  all  right 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  sighting. 

If  it  is  not,  you  can  be  sure  it  is  not  a 
question  of  powder. 

Then  try  the  same,  or  possibly  12  grains 
of  no.  80,  and  the  170  grain  metal  cased 
bullet.  You  certainly  ought  to  get  accuracy 
from  this  charge.  If  you  do  not,  it  is  not 
a  question  ot  bullets,  but  of  seating  those 
bullets  in  the  shell,  for  powder  charge  is 
right,  and  your  bullets  are  right.  Unless 
your  shells  are  varying  in  fit,  which  is  not 
likely,  you  must  have  an  accurate  load  with 
this  charge. 

Your  full  charge  load  will  be  either  29 
grains  by  weight  of  no.  18,  29  grs.  of  16, 
powder  or  26  grains  of  no.  21.  Dupont 
powders.  These  charges  should  only  be 
used  with  170  grain  metal  cased  bullets. 

Possibly  you  are  not  lubricating  the  bullets 
correctly,  or  are  resizing  them  so  as  to  mu- 
tilate them  on  the  bases.  If  you  push 
them  through  "the  hole  in  the  tool,"  this 
is  practically  certain  to  be  your  trouble. 
You  must  have  a  regular  muzzle  resizing 
chamber  to  resize  the  bullets  through, 
or  else  a  bullet  sizing  machine.  In  these 
two  ways  of  sizing  bullets  they  are  sized 
base  first,  with  a  punch  that  tits  over  the 
point  of  the  bullet,  the  base  comes  out  flat 
and  free  from  dents,  and,  if  your  bullet  is 
cast  and  lubricated  correctly,  you  will  get 
good  accuracy.  You  know  of  course,  that 
these  cast  bullets  must  be  large  enough 
to  fit  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  lands.  To 
see  if  this  is  so,  seat  a  bullet  very  far  forward 
in  the  shell,  do  not  crimp  it  in  the  shell, 
and  after  closing  the  action  on  the  loaded 
shell,  open  the  action  and  the  bullet  will 
stay  in  the  barrel.  Push  it  in  well  with 
a  rod  and  then  look  through  the  barrel 
towards  a  strong  light.  If  you  cannot 
see  light  the  bullet  fits  gas  tight  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble  from  that  source.  Ii 
it  does  not,  your  bullets  are  too  small,  and 
must  be  cast  or  sized  larger. 

I  think  if  you  use  no.  80.  powder,  and 
are  careful  with  your  bullet  sizing  that  your 
short  range  load  is  solved. 

You  cannot  use  a  cast  bullet  for  high 
velocity  so  you  must  depend  upon  the  metal 
cased  bullets  for  that. 

"Rifle  Smokeless  Division." 
Write  to  T.  G.  Samworth,  The  E.  I.  Du- 
pont  De   Nemours   Powder    Co.,  Dupont 
Bldg.,   Wilmington.   Del.   for  literature  on 
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smokeless  powder. 

Write  to  tne  Remington  U.M.C.  Cart- 
ridge Co.,  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
N.Y.:  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
New  Haven  Conn.,  and  The  Peters  Cart- 
ridge Co.,  Cincinatti.  Ohio;  for  information 
as  to  where  you  can  obtain  their  makes 
of  .30-30  cartridges  near  your  home.  Editor). 

Concerning  the  .22  Savage  Automatic 
rifle 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept,: 

Which  are  the  best  sights  for  the  .22  Savage 
automatic  rifle?  Which  is  the  most  re- 
liable cartridge  for  use  in  it,  the  Remington 
U.M.C.  or  the  Dominion  Cartridge  Co's. 
.22  long  rifle?  Can  you  use  Dupont  Bal- 
iistite  powder  in  an  Iver  Johnson  "Champion 


grade,"  12  gauge,  single  shotgun? 

A.  I.  S. 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

Answer, — For  all  around  use  try  a  small 
size  gold  bead  front  sight  and  Lyman  peep 
rear.  You  will  have  to  decide  by  actual 
trial  at  the  target  which  make  of  cartridge 
is  the  most  accurate  in  your  rifle.  Use 
the  Lesmok  cartridges  exclusively.  Do  not 
use  smokeless  powder  in  this  caliber. 

You  can  use  Ballistite  powder  in  this 
gun,  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  so 
especially  not  over  24  grains  of  it  in  a  charge, 
as  this  is  a  cheap  gun  and  shoots  loose  as 
easily  as  most  other  cheap  single  guns 
This  gun  is  worth  the  money  asked  for, 
out  it  is  by  no  means  a  "Parker"  or  a 
"Greener."  Editor). 


Recent  Changes  in  the  Ontario  Game  Laws 


The  following  amendments  to  the  Game 
and  Fisheries  Act  were  made  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature: 

The  open  season  for  moose,  reindeer  and 
caribou  extends  now  from  October  1st  to 
November  30th. 

The  closed  season  for  grouse,  pheasants, 
prairie  fowl  and  partridge  is  extended  to 
October  15th,  1920.  After  that  the  dates  of 
the  open  season  for  these  are  October  16th  to 
November  15th. 

The  open  season  for  wild  geese  extends 
from  September  15th  to  December  31st. 

There  is  a  close  season  for  wood  and  eider 
duck  until  September  15th,  1923,  the  open 
season  thereafter  being  September  1st  to 
December  15th  and  for  duck  of  any  kind  the 
open  season  extends  from  September  1st  to 


December  15th. 

Band  tailed  pigeons,  little  brown  cranes, 
sandhill  cranes,  and  whooping  cranes,  swans, 
and  curlews  are  protected  till  September  15th, 
1928,  while  black  breasted  and  golden  plover 
wilson  or  jack  snipe  and  the  greater  and  lesser 
yellow  legs  may  be  shot  from  September  15th 
to  December  15th. 

No  fisher  or  marten  may  be  hunted,  taken 
or  killed  between  the  1st  day  of  May  and  the 
1st  of  November  following. 

No  unprime  skin  of  any  fur  bearing  animal 
protected  by  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Act  may 
be  had  in  possession  of  any  person. 

The  license  fee  for  a  resident  of  Ontario  to 
hunt  deer  has  been  increased  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00. 


TOMORROW 


Procrastination  is  a  thief,  I'm  told, 

A  plausible  and  civil  spoken  thief, 
Whose  soft  white  hands  do  many  fortunes 
hold, 

To  wreck  most  surely  on  tomorrow's  reef. 

If  you  would  play  man's  stalwart  part  today 
Just  close  your  ears  to  that  seductive 
voice, 

Or  very  likely  you  will  hear  it  say: 

"Tomorrow,    or    next   week,    you  have 
your  choice. 


"There's  loads  of  time,  you'll  do  it  all  to- 
morrow ; 

The  sun  shines  now,  and  all  the  world  is 

gay, 

So  join  the  throng,  to  work  is  but  to  sorrow, 
Tasks  set  aside  is  but  care  thrown  away." 

"But  1  must  work,"  you  say.    "Pshaw, why 

not  borrow? 
Just  say  you'll  pay  next  week,  or  p'rhaps 

tomorrow." 

—  Frank  Houghton. 


The  danger  season  for  forest  fires  is  near 
at  hand.  Rapidly  drying  soil  has  left  the 
old  grass,  brush,  leaves,  etc.  in  most  perilous 
condition  for  starting  fires. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  fire  rangers 
in  this  province  to  keep  down  the  forest 
losses  this  year  to  a  minimum*.  They  will 
succeed  only  if  every  camper  carefully  ex- 
tinguishes his  campfire  before  leaving  it, 
if  every  smoker  refrains  from  tossing  away 
burnt  matches  or  tobacco  in  or  near  a  wood 
and  if  settlers  in  the  newly-opened  districts 
guard  their  land-clearing  fires  with  the 
utmost  care.  Settlers'  fires  continue  to  be 
the  very  worst  source  of  forest  conflagration, 
although  campers  and  careless  smokers  are 
close  competitors. 

'The  fire  rangers,"  says  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  "want  every  good 
citizen  to  regard  himself  as  a  deputy  ranger 
from  now  until  November  first. 

"A  Canadian  forest  was  never  worth  so 
much  as  to-day,  never  gave  so  many  jobs 
as  to-day,  never  put  money  into  circulation 
as  it  does  this  year." 

The  body  of  a  wildcat  was  found  the  other 
day  at  Drury  Cove,  says  the  St.  John  Tele- 
graph. Hundreds  of  penetrating  porcupine 
quills  were  sticking  into  the  animal's  head 
and  the  sportsman  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  big  cat  died  of  starvation,  the  porcupine 
evidently  adopting  the  modern  strategic  move 
of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  food  supplies. 
"This  should  be  a  lesson  to  Germany,"  said 
the  young  man  in  telling  of  his  discovery. 
What  damage  the  wildcat  inflicted  upon  the 
porcupine  is  not  known  and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  victorious  in  death  but  in  any 
event  in  the  unequal  fight  that  must  have 
been  waged  the  porcupine's  range  finding 
device  given  by  Nature,  was  evidently, 
working  at  100  per  cent  efficiency.    This  is 


the  first  case  that  local  sportsmen  can  re- 
member when  in  such  an  encounter  the  weaker 
beast  proved  a  match  for  a  Canadian  wildcat, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  our  wild  animals. 

The  total  value  of  all  sea  fish  landed  in 
Canada  during  February  was  $936,533,  as 
compared  with  $580,864  for  the  same  month 
last  year,  according  to  the  monthly  statement 
on  sea  fishing  operations  issued  from  the 
Naval  Department  in  March.  This  increase, 
the  statement  says,  is  due  almost  altogether 
to  the  greater  herring  catch  in  British  Colum- 
bia, which  practically  constitutes  the  total 
landing  of  herring  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 

Jos  S.Avery  of  Dorset,  writes  as  follows  re 
the  depredations  caused  by  wolves.  I  notice 
the  bounty  on  wolves  has  been  raised  to  $25. 
This  fee,  I  believe,  is  small,  compared  with  the 
damage  caused  to  game  by  these  animals. 
As  some  people  think  wolves  destroy  deer 
only  in  winter,  and  then  only  kill  what  they 
want  to  eat,  I  will  tell  of  the  shooting  of  two 
wolves  which  were  in  the  act  of  eating  a  deer 
which  they  had  just  killed.  This  was  seven 
miles  from  Dorset,  on  October  18,  1915.  The 
wolves  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  very 
plentiful  this  winter.  The  writer,  while  on  a 
trip  last  week  through  the  woods  near  the 
place  of  the  incident  mentioned  above,  dis- 
covered the  carcass  of  a  large  deer  which  had 
been  killed  by  the  wolves.  The  deer  was 
ham-strung  and  left — a  very  small  portion 
of  steak  only  had  been  eaten.  It  is  evident 
there  are  many  more  such  killings  through 
the  woods.  It  is  a  known  act  that  wolves, 
especially  this  time  of  the  year,  never  come 
back  to  a  carcass  after  it  has  become  cold. 
If  raising  the  bounty  is  going  to  destroy  a 
larger  percentage  of  these  animals,  I  believe 
the  money  could  not  be  expended  to  better 
advantage. 
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How  Rod  and  Gun's  Readers  in  City,  Town 
and  Country  may  help  Production 


At  no  time  in  many  years  has  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  the  home  vegetable  garden 
been  so  clearly  shown  as  for  this  coming 
summer.  France,  our  wonderful  ally,  has, 
since  the  French  Revolution  been  a  nation 
of  small  farmers,  her  people,  of  small  means, 
cultivating  some  available  land  to  produce 
a  portion  of  their  own  household  foodstuffs 
and  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Great  Britain,  threatened  with  a  shortage 
of  foodstuffs,  determined  to  cultivate  all 
available  land  -possible  to  offset  tjiis  shortage 
and  we,  in  Canada,  bending  every  energy 
toward  facilitating  these  great  nations  should 
do  all  in  our  individual  power  to  do  something 
in  the  Mope  of  helping  ourselves  and  assisting 
the  commercial  vegetable  growers  who  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of 
labor  in  the  production  of  vegetable  food- 
stuffs. Every  city,  town  and  village  dweller 
has  an  opportunity  to  help  in  this  great 
work,  in  that  there  are  hundreds  of  available 
plots  now  practically  unproductive,  which 
could  be  made  to  grow  vegetables  and  thus 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Vegetables  an  Important  Food. 

Vegetables  should  form  an  important 
portion  of  the  daily  food  of  the  average  human 
being,  for  they  possess  qualities  which  we 
are  told  are  essential  in  the  proper  digestion 
of  the  heavy  foods,  such  as  meats. 

All  backyards  cannot  be  prepared  in  one 
year  to  grow  vegetables  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Some  portion  of  the  yard,  however,  may 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  or,  if  it  is  conven- 
ient, there  are  usually  many  vacant  lots 
which  are  not  too  far  from  one's  place  of 
abode  which  possibly  could  be  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  vegetables. 

Some  Essentials. 

First  of  all  it  is  essential  that  the  vegetable 
garden,  no  matter  how  small,  be  planted 


according  to  some  plan  or  rule,  No  one 
attempts  to  build  a  house  or  to  set  out  a 
perennial  flower  border  without  using  some 
drawing  or  chart  to  go  by.  Why  should 
the  vegetable  garden  be  treated  differently? 
Haphazard  planting  will  prove  a  failure, 
and  in  order  to  overcome  this  it  should  be 
remembered  in  laying  out  the  garden  that — 

(1)  Tall  plants  will  be  most  effective 
if  placed  behind  low  ones,  not  intermingled 
with  them. 

(2)  All  plants  closely  allied  should  be 
grown  together,  not  in  the  same  row,  but 
in  rows  adjoining  one  another. 

(3)  The  fences  may  be  decorated  with 
vine  crops  which  may  be  supported  on  the 
fences  by  means  of  strings  or  lattice  work. 

(4)  All  quickly  maturing  vegetables  should 
be  planted  in  a  portion  of  the  garden  by 
themselves  so  that  they  may  be  harvested 
and  the  ground  used  for  other  crops  later 
on. 

Secure  Seed  Now — But  Plant  Only  When 
Soil  Is  Ready. 

The  backyard  gardener  should  decide 
very  early  which  crops  are  to  be  grown  and 
should  purchase  his  seed  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  much 
of  this  seed  may  be  wasted  if  it  is  planted 
too  early  in  the  season.  The  soil  must  be 
warm  to  receive  the  seeds,  and  amateur 
gardeners  must  have  patience  until  it  is 
certain  that  good  growing  weather  has  come. 
It  is  possible  in  ordinary  seasons  to  plant 
some  vegetables  in  April,  and  yet  many 
backyard  vegetables  enthusiasts  will  be 
well  advised  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  May 
before  doing  very  much  in  the  garden. 


Make  Your  Vegetable 


Garden  A  Family  Affair 


The  best  way  to  insure  the  success 
of  your  vegetable  garden  is  to  get  every 
member  of  the  family*  interested  in 
It. 

Don't  put  the  whole  burden  upon  father 
and  mother.  Any  child  over  the  age 
of  ten  years  can,  and  usually  will  be 
glad  to  help,  if  his  interest  is  encouraged, 
and  even  younger  children  may  be 
shown  how  to  belli. 

The  way  one  family  cultivated  a  Every 
successful  vegetable  garden  last  year 
was  as  follows: 

The  husband  and  wife  planned  the 
garden.  The  man  spaded  up  the  soil 
and  manured  it  as  he  went  along. 
Then  he  and  his  wife  and  their  two 
eldest  children  raked  it  all  over  thor- 
oughly and  put  in  other  fertilizer.  In 
this  way  they  got  the  ground  into  good 
condition. 


The  man  planted  the  potatoes,  the 
corn,  the  tomatoes  and  the  cabbages. 
The  woman  attended  to  the  beans, 
peas,  green  onions,  spinach,  radish 
and  lettuce. 

The  children  looked  after  the  late  onions, 
parsnips,  beets  and  carrots.  And  they 
all  helped  one  another  with  the  hoeing. 
What  was  the  result? 

There  grew  up  in  that  family  a  friendly 
rivalry  and  an  interest  in  the  garden 
such  as  no  person  would  have  believed 
possible  had  the  experiment  not  been 
tried. 

The  family  had  plenty  of  salad  vegetables 
during  the  summer.  They  preserved 
sufficient  tomatoes,  beans  and  pickles 
to  last  all  through  the  Winter  and  they 
took  off  enough  potatoes,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  onions  to  carry  them 
through   until   March   of   this  year. 


What  this  family  did  your  family  should  be  able  to  do.  The  way  they  went  about  cul- 
tivating their  garden  is  described  in  a  booklet  entitled  "A  Vegetable  Garden  for  Every 
Home."  This  book  has  been  prepared  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  for  dis- 
tribution to  any  householder  who  will  send  for  a  copy.  It  is  full  of  helpful,  practical  sug- 
gestions, including  plans  for  various  sized  gardens.  You  can  get  a  copy  free  by  filling 
out  and  mailing  the  coupon  below. 


Organization  of  Resources  Committee,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet  "A  Vegetable  Gardep  for  Every  Home. 

Name  

3  Address  


ORGANIZATION  OF  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE       In  Co-Opcration  with  Canada  Food  Board 


Mr.  Wheeler's  Address  to  the  Club  on  the  Anniversary  of 
its  Inauguration  in  Winnipeg  in  March  1906 


The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  Alpine  Club  ol  Canada  finds  the  war 
cloud  that  has  been  hanging  over  the  world 
since  August,  1914,  darker  than  ever  before. 
Russia  has  fallen  away  from  the  Allied 
Nations;  Italy  has  been  driven  back;  the 
collapse  01  Russia  has  released  enemy  hordes, 
who  are  now  pressing  in  vast  masses  upon  the 
allied  western  lines.  The  bright  spot  upon  the 
horizon  is  that  the  great  United  States  of 
America  have  declared  war  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  have  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  mighty  struggle  for  freedom 
from  the  slavery  of  military  autocracy. 

The  outlook  is  gloomy;  the  strain  and 
stress  of  a  protracted  wrorld  war  is  telling  upon 
all.  This  general  feeling  of  depression  is  more 
particularly  felt  throughout  the  Empire  by 
those  who  are  not  actively  engaged  upon  the 
fighting  fronts,  but  from  those  fronts  come  no 
word  of  depression  or  gloom.  Judging  by  the 
letters  we  receive  from  our  members  on  active 
service  the  whole  fighting  line  is  imbued  with 
a  glorious  optimism  and  with  the  feeling  that 
the  great  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  and 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilled  for  the  Empire 
have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  right  and 
honour  shall  yet  prevail  against  oppression 
and  dishonour. 

Last  year's  issue  of  the  Canadian  Alpine 
Journal  published  the  names  of  our  soldier 
members  who  had  fallen;  the  wounded,  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  long  list  of  high 
distinctions  that  had  been  won  on  fields  of 
honour. 

Since  then  two  members  have  joined  the 


Supreme  Honour  Roll:  Sergt.  R.  C.  Morrison 
and  Corp.  J.  C.  Oxborough.    Let  us  rise  for 
a  moment  and  pay  a  silent  tribute  to  the' 
glorious  memories. 

It  is  with  great  joy  we  note  that  the  Re\. 
Gillies  Wilken  has  been  released  from  a 
German  piison  and  is  again  in  his  native  land. 

Further  high  distinctions  have  been  won  as 
follows: — 

Lt.  Col.  J.  A.  Clark:  D.S.O.  and  Bar. 

Lt.-Col.  C.  H.  Mitchell:  Belgian  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

Lt.-Col.  W.  Foster:  Bar  to  D.S.O.-and 
Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre. 

]VJiss  M.  J.  Monk  has  been  invalided  home, 
and  Miss  M.  A.  E.  Clarke,  V.A.D.,  has 
married  Capt.  E.  M.  Phillips,  but  is  still 
continuing  her  hospital  work. 

The  list  will  be  repeated  in  the  1918  issue 
of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal.  It  is  a 
glorious  list  and  in  its  short,  terse  statements 
of  fact  contains  a  history  in  which  the  doings 
of  heroes  surpass  anything  that  romance 
has  ever  conceived. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
annual  gathering  that  a  resolution  expressive 
of  the  feelings  we  have  for  the  great  men  and 
women  of  our  club,  who  are  on  active  service, 
should  be  passed  by  us  in  all  humility  and 
respect  and  be  forwarded  to  them.  With 
such  object  in  view  I  have  drafted  a  resolution 
which  I  submit  at  the  end  of  this  report  and 
which  can  be  amended  if  necessary  to  suit 
the  views  of  those  present. 

The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  has  "carried 
on"  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  it 
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proposes  to  carry  on  as  long  as  its  members 
make  it  possible  to  do  so.  Personally  I  have 
a  feeling,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone  in 
possessing  it,  that  the  Alpine  Club  and  its 
activities  are  of  very  slight  importance  com- 
pared with  the  winning  of  the  war.  Apart 
from  that,  however,  we  are  under  the  deepest 
wish  to  again  be  able  to  enjoy  in  our  camps 
the  ecstasies  of  the  great  hills  and  the  thrills 
of  the  snow-clad  peaks  and  high  passes  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  The  thrall  of  the  moun- 
tains is  always  with  those  who  have  been  in 
their  midst  and  nothing  can  eradicate  the 
freemasonry  of  their  camp-fires. 

To  have  allowed  the  club  to  become  ob- 
solete would  have  taken  away  from  our 
soldier  members  one  of  their  most  joyous 
visions  of  the  future,  when  peace  shall  once 
more  reign  supreme. 

Again,  our  Alpine  Club  has  become  a  thing 
of  national  significance  as  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  as  such  is  worthy 
of  our  best  endeavour  to  maintain. 

In  proof  of  this  national  representation  I 
may  state  that  we  have,  within  the  past  two 
months,  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Club  Alpin  Francais  an  invitation  to  colla- 
borate at  an  Alpine  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Monaco  after  the  war.  To  this  invitation 
we  have  sent  an  answer  that  our  dearest  wish 
is  that  the  club  may  be  represented  there  by 
its  two  vice-presidents:  Lieut.-Col.  Mitchell 
and  Lieut.-Col.  Foster  and  that  we  shall  work 
with  that  end  in  view. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  club  has  con- 
tinued its  activities  as  far  as  lay  in  its  power. 
The  obligation  has  been  fully  recognized  by 
our  members.  There  is  a  very  distinct 
feeling  against  allowing  the  club  to  become 
inoperative.  This  has  been  made  apparent 
by  the  loyal  support  received  by  the  executive 
when,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  much 
excuse  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  that 
support.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  the  most 
loyal  supporters  of  the  club  are  the  men  and 
women  now  on  active  military  service. 

As  the  executive  officer  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  club's  welfare,  I  desire  to 
express  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  very 
encouraging  support  received  from  all  our 
sections  and  trom  individual  members. 

I  also  desire  to  place  on  record  my  keen 
appreciation  of  the  very  hearty  and  efficient 
collaboration  given  me  by  our  popular  and 
indefatigable  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Mitchell.  His  excellent  and  painstaking  work 
has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  fill  the  position 
of  director,  for,  quite  apart  from  the  Alpine 
Club,  I  have  a  very  full  quota  of  professional 


duties  to  fill. 

The  usual  summer  camp,  as  doubtless  all 
members  know,  was  held  in  the  valley  of 
Cataract  Brook,  with  an  outlying  camp  at 
the  big  meadow  west  of  Lake  O'Hara.  Both 
camps  were  on  the  site  of  historic  Alpine  Club 
Camps — the  former  on  that  of  1913  and  the 
latter  of  1909. 

The  camps  seemed  to  give  great  pleasure 
to  those  visiting  them.  Some  ninety  persons 
were  placed  under  canvas.  The  main  camp 
was  in  charge,  under  my  direction,  of  the 
well-known  veteran,  Mr.  C.  A.  Richardson, 
and  the  outlying  camp  in  charge  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Moffat,  who  proved  himself  a  most 
efficient  and  popular  manager,  giving  much 
enjoyment  to  all  who  stayed  there.  In  fact 
thjs  upper  camp,  owing  to  its  beautiful 
surroundings,  was  so  well  liked  that,  in  order 
to  get  parties  who  had  gone  there  to  -come 
back  and  give  others  a  . chance,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  starve  them  out.  Although  at  these 
camps  war  grub  was  a  known  quantity,  I  am 
not  aware  of  anyone  who  was  ever  unable  to 
appease  the  pangs  of  a  hunger  that  becomes 
chronic  at  such  camps.  Financially,  the  camp 
just  paid  expenses. 

The  annual  meeting  at  the  main  camp  was 
well  attended.  A  resolution  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  those  present  was  drawn  up  and 
sent,  on  behalf  of  the  club,  to  all  overseas 
members. 

A  resolution  also  was  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  the  prominent  Alpine  and  Mountaineering 
Clubs  of  the  United  States  of  America  ex- 
pressing deep  appreciation  of  their  country's 
entrance  into  the  world  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  and  further  expressing  the  fullest 
sympathy,  born  of  our  experience,  wdth  the 
great  sacrifices  and  trials  that  such  action 
must  entail. 

Resolutions  also  were  passed  as  follows: — 
To  the  Dominion  Government  and  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  for  the  continuance  of  their 
financial  assistance  to  the  club. 

To  the  respective  officials  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  for  valuable  assistance  in  the 
matters  of  transport  and  baggage,  and  for  the 
loan  of  the  two  Swiss  guides;  Christian  Hasler 
and  Christian  Jorimann.  These  two  guides 
have  been  with  us  for  a  number  of  years. 
They  are  indefatigable  workers,  good  tem- 
pered and  efficient,  and  their  work  last 
summer  was  the  best  we  have  yet  received 
from  them.  We  have  come  to  know  them  and 
like  them  well. 

A  resolution  also  was  passed  convying  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  those  who  so 
splendidly  helped  Messrs.  Richardson  and 
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Moffat  to  construct  the  camps. 

To  the  Brewster  Transport  Company  we 
are  also  indebted  for  an  excellent  service  with 
pack  ponies  due  to  the  skilful  handling  by  the 
two  men  in  charge;  also  for  other  valuable 
consideration  given  us  on  account  of  the 
difficult  times. 

The  usual  annual  measurements  were  made 
of  the  Yoho  Glacier. 

The  rlub  house  and  camp  at  Banff  were  in 
operation  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September.  While  the  attendance 
was  not  so  numerous  as  the  previous  year, 
the  visitors  made  longer  stays,  and  even  in 
the  face  of  the  increased  cost  of  supplies,  the 
deficit  in  running  expenses  was  less  than 
usual.  No  increase  of  the  charge  for  residence 
was  made. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1918,  a 
carnival  of  winter  sports  was  held  at  Banff, 
the  first  having  been  held  there  the  winter 
before  with  only  partial  success.  I  managed 
to  arrange  an  opportunity  of  being  present 
with  a  view  to  identifying  the  Alpine  Club 
with  it  in  some  measure.  My  being  present 
seemed  to  give  the  promoters  satisfaction 
and  my  reception  was  a  pleasant  one.  I  was 
made  a  guest  of  the  committee  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  various  events.  The  events  were 
of  a  category  such  as  would  be  expected,  viz: 
Skiing,  ski-jumping,  pony  ski-racing,  tobog- 
ganing, skating,  snow-shoeing,  hockey  and 
curling,  swimming  races  and  diving  were 
also  held  in  the  Government  swimming  basin. 

The  attendance,  naturally,  was  limited  and 
the  hockey  matches  for  the  most  part  were 
played  by  women,  men  in  khaki  and  boys. 
Financially  the  affair  proved  a  success. 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  period, 
bright,  cold,  sunny  weather  prevailed.  Banff, 
always  beautiful,  except  when  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  Oi  white  dust,  showed  like  a  realm 
of  fairyland  in  which  there  were  forests  of 
Christmas  trees  and  all  around  them  rose 
wonderful  mountains  of  white,  sugar-like 
creation,  the  whole  over-arched  by  an  azure 
sky  beset  witn  billows  of  snowy  clouds. 

1  see  no  reason  why,  when  times  are  again 
normal,  the  Alpine  Club  should  not  take  a 
prominent  part  in  this  winter  feature  which 
will  undoubtedly  attain  large  proportions  in 
the  future.  Its  promoters  are  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  and  deserve  much 
credit  for  their  results  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties. 

For  the  coming  summer  of  1918  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  main  campin  Paradise 
Valley  on  the  site  of  the  Campof  T907  .  An 
outlying  camp,  again  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  B. 


Moffat,  will  be  placed  at  the  site  of  the  Club'a 
1910  camp  in  Consolation  Valley,  directly 
beside  Lower  Consolation  Lake.  Both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Consolation  Lakes  are  well- 
stocked  with  trout  and  good  fishing  can  be 
had.  In  addition  tents  will  be  placed  in 
Larch  Valley  for  the  use  of  climbers  of  peaks 
in  the  vicinity.  The  locality  presents  a 
magnificent  scope  for  climbs  and  explorations. 

The  club  house  will  open  as  usual  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  secretary-treasurer.  The 
domestic  arrangements  will  be  again,  as  they 
have  been  for  the  past  six  years,  in  charge  of 
Miss  E.  Savatard. 

There  was  little  climbing  last  summer  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  of  outstanding  pro- 
minence by  members  of  the  Club.  The  tw© 
principal  accomplishments  were  the  attaining 
of  the  summit  of  the  oft  tried  Mt.  Moloch  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  A.  Hickson,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  guide  Edouard  Feuz,  Jr.,  and  the 
second  ascent  of  Mt.  Louis  by  Val.  A.  Fynn, 
also  accompanied  by  the  guide  Edouard 
Feuz,  Jr. 

We  have  good  material  in  hand  for  the 
1918  issue  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal, 
but  the  mountaineering  section  will  be  slim. 
It  will  be  an  issue  of  considerable  interest, 
but  owing  to  the  tremendous  rise  in  cost  will 
of  necessity  be  restricted. 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  say  that  those 
who  regard  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  as 
merely  a  sports  and  out-of-doors  club  have 
a  vefy^mistaken  idea  of  the  original  concep- 
tion and  ultimate  aim  of  its  organizers.  It  is 
true  that  the  club  has  enabled  many  hundreds 
of  people  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  in  a  manner  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  afforded,  but  its  real  object  is  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  these  grand  mountain 
ranges  into  a  world  recreation  ground,  to 
spread  abroad  their  fame  and  to  deal  with 
their  scientific,  artistic  and  literary  qualifica- 
tions. We  are  doing  this  in  the  best  way  that 
is  possible  at  the  present  time,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  various  sections  can  help  much  by 
united  action,  even  if  only  by  a  few  keeping 
together  and  meeting  for  club  purposes  oc- 
casionally. If  the  kernel  is  kept  alive  the  fruit 
can  be  properly  ripened  under  a  more  suitable 
time  for  cultivation. 

And  in  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  see 
all  the  club  sections  hold  their  anniversary 
meetings  on  one  of  the  two  dates  of  original 
organization,  viz.: — the  27th  or  28th  of 
March.  Some  day  in  the  future  we  may  look 
forward  to  having  one  big  universal  gathering, 
as  is  done  by  the  Alpine  Clubs  of  other  lands, 
when  every  member  will  hold  such  date  sacred 
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for  the  purpose  and  will  make  it  the  one 
appointment  of  his  daily  round  that  must  be 
kept. 

Onee  peace  is  won  and  our  members  now 
fighting  overseas  are  restored  to  us,  the  club 
gently  nourished  during  these  times  of  dire 
stress,  will  blossom  forth  in  full  flower  and  be 
able  again  to  take  up  its  mission. 

When  that  time  comes,  and  I  pray  it  may 
come  soon,  we  shall  gather  round  about  the 
great  camp  fire  tnose  super  men  who  have 
made  our  traditions  glorious  and  it  will  be 
shown  that,  in  the  words  of  William  Blake, 

"Great  things  are  done  when  man  and 
mountains  meet 

"This  is  not  done  by  jostling  in  the  street." 


In  conclusion,  I  feel  sure  that  all  our  sec- 
tions and  members,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, will  join  in  sending  a  word  of 
greeting  and  good  cheer  to  our  comrades,  our 
countrymen,  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  and 
the  soldiers  of  our  Allies;  and  more  particular- 
ly to  our  kin-folk  and  near  neighbors  in  the 
Great  Republic  to  the  south  of  us,  who  are 
now  arming  and  actually  fighting  isde  by  side 
with  the  veteran  French  and  British  troops 
on  the  Western  front. 

We  wish  to  all  "God  Speed"  and  a  quick 
return  to  their  homes. 


Annual  Dinner  of  the  Van 

Alpine  Clu 

The  Alpine  Club 

"The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  has  "carried 
on"  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
it  proposes  to  carry  on  as  long  as  its  members 
make  it  possible  to  do  so.  We  are  under 
the  deepest  obligation  to  our  members  who 
are  fighting,  and  it  is  their  deepest  wish 
again  to  be  able  to  enjoy  in  our  camps  the 

ecstasies  of  the  great  hills  To  have 

allowed  the  club  to  become  obsolete  would 
have  taken  away  from  our  soldier  members 
one  of  their  most  joyous  visions  of  the  future, 
when  peace  shall  once  more  reign  supreme." 

This  clause  in  the  address  of  Director 
A.  0.  Wheeler  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Vancouver  Island  Section  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada  at  Alex- 
andra House  conveyed  the  general  feeling 
of  the  membership  and  met  with  hearty 
endorsement.  A  letter  read  at  the  gathering 
from  Lt.-Col.  W.  W.  Foster,  Chairman  of 
the  V.I.  section  of  the  Club,  who  has  been 
in  France  for  nearly  three  years,  still  further 
justified  the  stand  made  by  the  Club  in 
respect  to  "carrying  on,"  indicating  that 
one  of  the  happiest  prospects  which  the 
future  held  for  overseas  members  now  serving 
in  the  King's  Army  was  that  of  some  day 
returning  to  Canada  to  take  part  in  the 
annual  Alpine  Club  meet  in  the  Rockies. 

Mr.  Wheeler  announced  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  the  main  camp  in  the  coming 
summer  in  Paradise  Valley  on  the  site  of 
the  camp  of  1907,  an  outlying  camp,  to 
be  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Moffatt,  to  be 


couver  Island  Section  of  the 
3  of  Canada 

Still  "Carries  On" 

in  Consolation  Valley.  In  addition  tents 
will  be  placed  in  Larch  Valley  for  the  use 
of  climbers  of  peaks  in  the  vicinity. 

The  club  house  at  Banff  is  to  be  open  as 
usual  and  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  address  the 
Director  referred  to  the  death  of  two  of  the 
members,  Sergt.  R.  C.  Morrison  and  Corpl. 
J.  C.  Oxborough. 

Rev.  A.  Gillies- Wilken,  another  member, 
had  been  released  from  a  German  prison 
camp.  Distinctions  which  had  been  won 
by  other  members  were  enumerated  as  follows: 

Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  Clark,  D.S.O.  and  Bar; 
Lt.-Col.  C.  H.  Mitchell,  Belgian  Croix  de 
Guerre;  and  Lt.-Col.  W.  W.  Foster,  Bar  to 
D.S.O.  and  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre.  Miss 
M.  J.  Monk  had  been  invalided  home,  and 
Miss  M.  A.  E.  Clarke,  V.A.D.  had  married 
Capt.  E.  M.  Phillips,  but  was  still  contin- 
uing her  hospital  work. 

Toasts:  Mr.  R.  D.  McCaw  acted  as  toast- 
master,  the  toasts  being  "The  King,"; 
"Absent  Members,"  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Drewry  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Reynolds,  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  the  Somme  in  1916  and  is  now  in  Esquimalt 
Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  the  "Alpine 
Club,"  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Godsal  and 
responded  to  by  Mi.  S.  H.  Mitchell;  "Colonel 
Foster"  proposed  by  Mr.  McCaw  and  re- 
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sponded  to  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Wheelei. 

The  artistic  menu  cards,  bearing  a  photo 
oi  the  club  house  at  Banff,  were  the  work 
of  Mr.  McCaw.  The  photo  was  kindly 
loaned  by  Mr.  Waites  of  Calgary. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  an  informal 
programme  of  music  and  recitations  was 
rendered  by  Miss  Eva  Hart  and  Miss  0. 
Pearson. 


Miss  Beatiice  Nasmyth,  formerly  of  the 
Vancouver  Province  staff,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  connected  with  the  Alberta 
Government  offices,  who  graduated  on  Mt. 
Daly  at  the  Sherbrooke  Lake  camp  in  1911, 
was  married  in  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields, 
London  on  March  28th  last  to  Capt.  Guy 
MacKenzie  Furniss  son  of  Mr.  Harry  Furniss 
of  "The  Mount,"  High  Wickham,  Hastings. 

The  Alpine  Club  camp  of  1918  will  be  held 
from  July  16th  to  31st  inclusive  in  Paradise 
Valley,  near  Lake  Louise  and  a  subsidiary 
camp  will  be  held  in  connection  in  Consolation 
Valley,  both  charming  spots.  At  the  latter, 
we  are  assured  avalanches  are  served  at 


breakfast  time  and  at  a  short  distance.  The 
fishing  is  said  to  be  excellent.    Aberdeen  will 

be  the  graduating  peak. 

Col.  N.  N.  Foster  has  been  awarded  the 
Belgian  Croix  de  guerre  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  for  service  in  the  field.  Another 
item  of  much  interest  to  readers  of  this 
Section  is  the  fact  that  Captain  Gillies  Wilken 
has  been  released  from  prison. 

Interesting  accounts  of  mountain  climbing 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies  were  given  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  which  was  held  in 
Victoria  College,  and  was  preceded  by  a 
banquet.  With  the  assistance  of  illustrated 
views,  Dr.  J.  A.  Hickson  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, described  the  successful  ascent  of 
Mount  Moloch.  Their  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  scale  Mount  Robson  furnished  the  material 
for  the  addresses  of  Professor  A.  B.  Coleman 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Darling.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  and  among  those  present  were  Sir 
Edmund  Walker,  Sir  Robert  Facloner,  Mr. 
F.  M.  Bell-Smith  and  R.  A.  Gray.  Professor 
C.  V.  Sissons  presided. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  referring  to  my  letter  to  Joe  Welch,  on 
page  1015  of  the  February  issue  of  Rod  and 
Gun,  re  Telarana  Nova  gut  casts.  I  notice 
an  error  is  made  in  stating  that  I  found  the 
cast  I  purchased  from  Wm.  Robertson  would 
not  stand  a  strain  of  four  pounds.  In  my 
letter  I  said  a  quarter  of  a  pound — not  four 
pounds.  If  a  cast  will  stand  4  lbs.  it  cer- 
tainly is  strong  enough  for  large  fish;  I  mean 
if  it  will  stand  a  test  of  4  lbs.  on  a  steel-yard, 
etc.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Welch  made  this  error, 
as  it  makes  it  look  as  if  I  did  not  know,  what 
I  was  writing  about! 

Yours  truly, 
Walter  Greaves. 

Angling  Editor's  Note. — We  are  sorry  this 
mistake  occurred  as  we  have  always  looked 
up  to  Mr.  Greaves  as  an  Al  angler,  who 
certainly  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 


"The  Thunder  Eagle,"  sacred  among  the 
Abijawa  Indians  as  personifying  the  spirit 
ol  the  Mineto,  supposed  to  have  its  nest  on  the 
Sleeping  Giant,  1,400  feet  above  Thunder 
Bay,  was  seen  depicted  in  fire  in  the  brilliant 
display  of  aurora  at  Fort  William  on  the  night 
of  March  14th.  The  Indians  say  the  eagle 
has  not  been  seen  for  many  years  and  that 
its  appearance  portends  wonder  happenings 
in  the  world.  The  figure  of  the  eagle  tra- 
velled swiftly  southward  over  the  bay, 
accompanied  by  huge  splashes  of  red  and  green 
fire,  which  shot  about  it  like  meteors.  A 
Duluth  despatch  told  of  the  appearance  of 
an  eagle  in  the  aurora  at  Fort  William, 
Thursday  night. 

A  Company  has  been  organized  in  Hamilton 
Ont.,  with  the  object  it  is  said,  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  by  the  production  of  rabbits 
and  hares  to  take  the  place  of  beef,  pork  and 
other  meats,  and  of  furnishing  cheap  skins 
for  the  expensive  furs. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  u  erstand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  aog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


TORONTO  KENNEL  CLUB  SHOW 


The  15th  annual  show  of  the  Toronto  Kennel 
club  took  place  on  March  29th  and  30th  and  proved 
superior  to  any  of  recent  years,  over  300  dogs  being 
benched  making  it  a  two  point  show.  The  attendance 
was  fairh-  satisfactory  considering  the  venue.  Could 
the  T.K.C.  secure  a  spacious  and  clean  builoing 
so  as  to  attract  the  fashion  and  wealth  of  Toronto 
making  the  dog  show  a  fashionable  event  the  increased 
gate  receipts  and  increased  value  of  the  show  to 
breeders  in  meeting  the  right  sort  of  customers  would 
well  repay  doing  so. 

Bulldogs  made  a  splendid  showing  both  in  numbers 
and  quality;  Airedales  are  steadily  improving.  Mr. 
Bingham  of  Orangeville  showing  a  good  son  of  the 
late  great  ch.  Rebound  Oorang.  Morning  Commander 
went  over  his  sire  Morning  Admiration  and  will,  with 
some  improvement  in  the  dressing  of  his  head  go 
still  higher. 

Foxhounds  were  a  common  lot;  Beagles  a  nice 
lot  but  could  be  improved  in  legs  and  feet. 

There  was  a  good  showing  of  toys.  Pekingese 
especially  increasing  in  favor. 

Following  are  the  awards: 

Mastiffs — Open  dogs — 1st,  C.  Gardner's  Conrad. 
Junior  bitches — 1st,  C.  W.  Dickinson's  Brunheda. 
Open  bitches — 1st,  C.  W.  Dickinson's  Boadicea  of 
Wingfield;  2nd,  C.  W.  Dickinson's  Parkgate  Duchess; 
3rd.  W.  Harris'  Heigh. 

The  judges  this  year  were,  J.  Hill,  cockers;  W 
Armiston  Roy,  Montreal,  Collies;  W.  B.  Levack 
Toronto,  Boston  Terriers;  I.  Cooper  Mott,  New 
York,  Bulldogs;  Mrs.  W.  Wylie,  Vineland,  toys  and 
W.  F.  Livesey.  Coldwell  N.  J.  the  remainder. 

St.  Bernards — Novice — 1st,  C.  Glover's  Duke 
of  Devonshire;  2nd,  Clancey  &  Mountain's  Snowbal 
of  Clanmount;  3rd,  Sergt.  E.  S.  Fenwick's  Prince 
Dudlev.  Limit  dogs — 1st,  Clancey  &  Mountain's 
The  King's  Son;  2m  ,  Duke  of  Devonshire;  3rd, 
Prince  Dudley.  Open  dogs — 1st  and  2nd — A  repeat; 
3rd,  Mrs.  E.  Mec's  Black  Prince.  Winners'  dogs — 
The  King's  Son.  Limit  bitches — 1st.  W.  R.  Hibbard's 
Nydia;  2nd,  Clancey  Sc  Mountain's  Snowball  of 
Clanmount;  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  Mee's  Lady  Dudley.  Open 
bitches — 1st  and  2nd,  a  repeat;  3rd.  C.  Glover's 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.    Winners'  bitches — Nydia. 

Great  Danes — Novice  dogs — 1st  and  winners', 
W.  S.  Kerr's  I^eo.  Limit  bitches — 1st  and  winners', 
W.  S.  Kerr's  Pep. 

Russian  Wolfhounds — Novice — 1st.  A.  V.  Webbey's 
Orenor    11.    Limit — 1st,    A.  O.  Bcardmore's  Count 


Vaska;  2nd, A.  O.  Beardmore's  Countess  Valeska 
3rd,  Dr.  Meyer's  Ivan  of  Kalmar,  Open  dogs — 1st 
H.  C.  Nickle's  Petrofski  of  Addlestone;  2nd,  Count 
Vaska;  3rd,  Ivan  of  Kalmar.  Open  bitches — 1st, 
Countess  Valeska;  2nd,  Capt,  Noice  Maruscha. 
Winners'  dogs — Petrofski  of  Addlestone,  Winners' 
bitches — Countess  Valeska. 

Beagles — Limit  dogs — 1st,  T.  R.  De  Greer's  Randit 
R.;  2n.  ,  C.  Doan's  Monarch;  3rd,  A.  F.  Godson's 
Robert  O.  Debonair.  Open  A  repeat.  Winners'e 
dogs — Bandit  R.  Novice  bitches — 1st,  W.  J.  Scott's 
Lady  Brant.  Limit  bitches — 1st,  T.  R.  De  Geer's 
Smithfield  Patience;  2nd,  A.  F.  Godson's  Debonate 
Belva  Stockton;  3rd,  Lady  Brant  Open  bitches — 
1st  and  3rd,  a  repeat;  2no.  L.  H.  Hagmeir's  Broad- 
view Queen,    Winners'  bitches — Smithfiel  Patience. 

Whippets — Novice — 1st,  A.  Lowenstein's  Black 
Pearl;  2nd,  A.  J.  King's  Royal  Gypsy;  3rd,  A.  Lowen- 
stein's Prince  Charming.  Limit — 1st,  Prince  Charm- 
ing. Open  dogs — 1st  and  winners',  A.  J.  King's 
Royal  Oak;  2nd,  H.  Streeter's  Granite  Brownie; 
3rd,  Prince  Charming.  Open  bitches — 1st  and  win- 
ners', G.  D.  White's  Granite  Beauty. 

American  Fox  Hounds — Limit  bitches — 1st,  T. 
Scott's  Music;  2nd,  J.  E.  Keays'  Busy  Bee;  3rd, 
J.  E.  Keays'  Betty  D.  Open  bilches — A  repeat. 
Limit  dogs — 1st,  J.  E.  Keays'^  Vanguard;  2nd,  S. 
R.  Coburn's  Frank  11.  Open  dogs — A  repeat 
Winners'  bitches — Music.    Winners'  dogs — Vanguard. 

English  Setters — Limit  bitches — 1st,  F.  W.  Gray' 
Dell's  Lady.  Open  bitches — A  repeat.  Limit  dogs — 
1st,  L.  Walker's  Destiny's  Prince.  Open  dogs — 
1st  and  winners',. a  repeat. 

Irish  Setters — Limit  "  dogs — 1st,  D.  McDermott's 
Myles.  Open  dogs — 1st,  and  winners',  a  repeat. 
Limit  bitches — 1st,  E.  C.  Howard's  Sonora  Norma; 
2nd,  W.  J.  O'Leary's  Shield.  Open  bitches — 1st 
and  winners',  a  repeat;  2nd,  a  repeat. 

Field  Spaniels — Open  dogs — 1st  and  winners', 
R.  H.  Morris'  Ch.  Lord  Bertie.  Open  bitches — 
1st  and  winners',  R.  H.  Morris'  Wardleworth  Molly. 

Cocker  Spaniels — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell's Oakley  Magpie;  2nd,  P.  Herd's  Obo  Belmont; 
3ro,  J.  A.  Campbell's  Oaklev  Jackdaw.  Novice  dogs, 
black — 1st,  A.  S.  Anderson's  Master  Laddie;  2nd 
Oakley  Jackdaw;  3rd.  J.  P.  McEwan's  Bruce  Boy. 
Limit  dogs,  black — lsi,  a  repeat;  2nd,  Rohinhurst 
Kennels'  Rohinhurst  Dark  >ecret;3rd,  F.  Lewis. 
Calmo  Perfecto.  Open  dogs,  black — A  repeat' 
Novice  dogs,  any  other  color  than  black — 1st,  Oakley 
Magpie;  2nd,  C.  Bowerbank's  Bingo;  3rd,  P.  Herd's 
Lord  Clyde.  Limit  dogs,  any  solia  color  but  black — 
1st.    R.  Foster's   Sir   Douglas   Haig;   2nd,    Miss  G. 
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Scott's  Oakwood  Traveller;  3rd .  E.  Grcig's  Pat 
Open  clous,  any  solid  color  but  black — 1st,  Bingo; 
2nd,  ("..  Bowcrbnnk's  Padercwski;  3rd,  .->ir  Douglas 
Haig.  Limit  dogs,  parti-color — 1st.  Oakley  Magpie; 
2nd,  Lord  Clyde;  3rd,  W.  J.  Jackson's  Robinhurst 
Luckly.  Open  dogs — 1st,  a  repeat;  2nd,  W.  Mitchell's 
Imported,  Trey  3rd,  F.  W.  Lewis'  Lucky  Deever. 
Puppy  bitches — 1st,  F.  W.  Lewis'  Calmo  Ido;  2n 
N.  W.  Carveth's  Pollar;  3rd,  N.  W.  Carveth's  Dot 
Novice  bitches,  black — 1st,  F.  W.  Lewis'  Calmo 
Alio.  2nd,  R.  Fosler's  Lady  Ardath,  3n.,  F.  W.  Lewis 
Calmo  Ino.  Limit  bitches,  black — 1st,  Rohinhur 
Kennel's  Robinhurst  Desire;  2nd,  Calmo  Alto;  3rd, 
'  J.  A.  Campbell's  Oakley  Black  Wings.  Open  bitches, 
black — 1st,    a    repeat;    2nd,    A.  D.  Howard's  Tip- 

gerary  Queen.  Novice  bitches,  any  other  color  than 
lack — 1st,  J.  P.  McEwan's  Sweet  Coleen;  2nd, 
C.  Bowerbank's  Beauty  Spot;  3rd,  Pollar.  Limit 
bitches,  any  other  color  than  black — 1st,  Calmo 
Ido;  2nd,  T.  Huckle's  Eze;  3rd,  Robinhurst  Kennel 
Pearl  B.  4)pen  bitches,  same  color — A  repeat.  Limit 
bitches,  parti-color — 1st,  F.  W.  Lewis'  Calmo  Marlboro 
bitches,  parti-color — 1st,  F.  W.  Lewis  Calmo  Marl- 
boro; 2nd,  A.  D.  Howard's  Russell  Hill  Peggy.  Open 
bitches,  parti-color — 1st,  Beauty  Spot,  Canadian-bred 
dogs  and  bitches — 1st,  Master  Laddie;  2nd,  Calmo 
Ido;  3rd,  Sweet  Colleen 

Airedales — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  E.  G.  Bingham's 
Rugged  King  Rebound;  2nd,  E.  A.  Murby's  Harvie 
Oorang;  3rd,  J.  Russell's  Claycliffe  Duke.  Novice 
dogs — 1st,  a  repeat;  2nd,  H.  Clayton's  Silver  Birch 
Maxim;  3rd,  J.  Russell's  Silver  Brioh  Sensation. 
Canadian-bred  dogs — 1st,  Morning  Commander 
2nd,  Rugged  King*&orang;  3rd,  Silver  Birch  Maxim 
Limit  dogs — 1st,  E.  W.  Billinger's  Morning  Com- 
mander; 2nd,  E.  W.  Billinger's  Morning  Admiration; 
3rd,  Rugged  King  Oorang.  Open  dogs — A  repeat. 
Puppy  bitches — 1st,  F.  Wood's  Moorside  Princess; 
2nd,  J.  Russell's  ClayclifTe  Radiant;  3rd,  S.  Bamford's 
Walnut  Belle.  Novice  bitches — 1st  and  2nd,  a  repeat; 
3rd,  P.  J.  Cronford's  Northcliffe  Julia.  Canadian- 
bred  bitches — 1st,  J.  Russell's  Claycliffe  Swell  Lady; 
2nd,  Moorside  Princess;  3rd,  J.  Russell's  Silver 
Birch  Beauty.  Limit  bitches — 1st  and  2nd,  a  repeat; 
3rd  Northcliffe  Julia.  Open  bitches — A  repeat. 
Winners,  dogs — Morning  Commander.  Winners, 
bitches — Claycliffe  Swell  Lady. 

Irish  Terriers — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  J.  P.  Bell's 
Barney  Blackburn.    Novice  dogs — A  repeat.  Limit 
dogs — 1st,  A.  W.  McCartney's  Coast  Native  Hotspur. 
Open    dogs — 1st    and    winners,    H.  S.  Smith's  Ch. 
Coast  Native  Prince;  2nd,  Coast  Native  Hotspur. 
Puppy  bitches — 1st,  D.  McDonald's  Primrose;  2nd, 
D.  McDonald's  Joan  of  Arc;  3rd,  J.  Perkins'  Molly 
Macree    Limit  bitches — 1st,  D.  McDonald's  Sham- 
rock;2nd    M.  J.  Mouncey's    Irish    Molly;     3rd,  A. 
W.  McCartney's  Coast  Native  Princess.  Limit 
bitches — A  repeat    Winners,  bitches — Shamrock 
Canadian-bred  bitches — 1st,  Irish  Molly. 

Scotch  Terriers — 1st,  D.  McKellar's  Argyle  Im- 
pression; 2nd  Capt.  J.  W.  Guile's  Como  Bruce. 
Novic  dogs — 1st,  A.  Levack's  Gallant  Stewart; 
2nd,  Como  Bruce.  Limit  dogs — 1st,  W.  T.  Marlatt's 
Romany  Bishop;  2nd,  Como  Bruce.  Open  dogs — 
1st,  Como  Bruce.  Canadian-bred  dogs  and  bitches — 
1st,  Argyle  Impression;  2nd.  Gallant  Stewart;  3rd, 
Como  Bruce.  Winners — Romany  Bishop.  Reserve 
winners — Argyle  Impression. 

White  West  Highland  Terrier — Puppies — 1st, 
D.  McKellar's  Argyle   Snedell;  2nd,   A.  Buchanan's 
Ben  Nevis    Novice — 1st,  Ben  Nevis.     Open  dogs — 
1st,  Argyle  Snedell.    Limit  bitches — 1st,  A.  Buchanans 
Tibby.    Open  bitches — 1st  and  ^winners— J.  H. 
Kenyon's  Ludgate  Lavender. 

Fox  Terriers  (wires) — Puppies — 1st,  J.  Russell's 
Claycliffe  Corker;  2nd,  W.  Penman's  Lady  Frisky; 
3rd,  B.  L.  Smith's  Trixy  Girl.  Novice — 1st,  G. 
W.  Bailey's  Clapton  Vimy  Ridge;  2nd,  Claycliffe 
Corker;  3rd,  Lady  Frisky.  Limit  dogs — 1st,  S. 
Bamford's  Walnut  Mickey4  Model;  2nd,  H.  T. 
Armistead's  West  Park  Timekeeper;  3rd,  Clapton 
Vimy  Ridge  Adanac.  Open  dog — A  repeat.  Win- 
ners, dog — Walnut  Mickey's  Model.  Limit  bitches — 
1st,  W.  H.  Short's  Olcliffe  Biddy;  2nd,  Lady  Frisky; 
3rd,  A.  Lepine's  Maiden  Selection.  Open  bitches — 
A  repeat.    Winners,  bitches — Olcliffe  Biddy. 

Fox  Terriers  (smooth) — Puppies — 1st,  R.  NicKlin's 
Sadie  II.;  2nd,  M.  Vogel's  Jack;  3rd,  F.  W.  Sinclair's 
Nigger.  Novice — A  repeat.  Limit  dogs — 1st,  Jack; 
Nigger.  Novice — A  repeat.  Limit  dogs — 1st,  Jack; 
2nd,  Nigger:  1st  and  winners,  a  repeat.  Limit  bitches 
—1st,  T.  D.  Harlow's  Rolleston  Violet;  2nd,  T. 
SavilPs  Foxy.  Open  bitches — A  repeat.  Winners, 
bitches — A  repeat. 


Bull  Terriers — Puppies — 1st,  Mrs.  W.  Brimble- 
comb's  Inferno  Buster  II.;  2nd,  H.  H.  Blair's  Inferno 
II.;  3rd,  J.  Graham's  Prince  George.  Novice  dogs 
—  1st,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Atkins'  Master  Boots;  2nd,  Inferno 
Buster  II.;  3rd,  Inferno  II.  Limit  dogs,  under  30 
lbs. — 1st,  Inferno  Buster  II.  Limit  dogs,  over  30 
lbs. — 1st,  F.  W.  Coles'  Ted  Lewis.  Open  dogs — 
1st  and  winners,  a  repeat;  2nd,  E.  P.  Kirkpatnck's 
Ottawa  Knight.  Puppy  bitches — 1st,  J.  Miles'  Miss 
Nightingale.  Novice  bitches — 1st,  F.  Smith's  Lead- 
ing Lady;  2nd,  J.  W  Wood's  Manchester  Lady; 
3rd,  Miss  Nightingale.  Limit  bitches,  under  30 
lbs — 1st,  a  repeat-,  2nd,  J.  Miles'  Firefly;  3rd,  Man- 
chester Ladv.  Open  bitches — 1st  and  winners, 
a  repeat;  2nd,  V.  Irving' s  Peggy  Snooks.  Canadian- 
bred  dogs  and  bitches — 1st,  J.  Miles'  True  Blue. 
2nd,  Master  Boots;  3rd,  J.  Miles'  Miss  Cavill. 

Bulldogs — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  G.  R.  Farrell's  Prince 
of  Rolland;  2nd,  S.  M.  Stevenson's  White  Hope; 
3rd,  Dr.  D.  Campbell's  John  Bull.  Novice  dogs — 
1st,  White  Hope.  Limit  dogs,  under  45  lbs — 1st, 
R.  Scott  Wilson's  Wittonia  Prince;  2nd,  N.  Renwick's 
Toronto  Lad;  3rd,  H.  A.  Wilson's  Norwich  Mickey 
Limit  dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over — 1st,  Preston  &  Johnston's 
Cropper's  Hill  King;  2nd,  A.  W.  Munson's  Bill 
Louvain;  3rd,  H.  A.  Wilson's  Try  Again  William. 
Open  dogs,  under  45  lbs. — 1st,  Wittonia  Prince; 
2nd,  Toronto  Lad;  3rd,  H.  A.  Wilson's  Ch.  Coster 
Diamond.  Open  dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over — 1st,  J.  F. 
Lakin's  Heywood  Marco;  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Tuson's 
Quapaw  Civilian ;  3rd,  Cropper's  Hill  King.  Canadian- 
.  bred  dogs — 1st,  Ch.  Coster  Diamond;  2nd,  John 
Bull,  Breeders'  dogs  and  bitches — 1st,  a  repeat; 
2nd,  W.  W.  Laskey's  Pickled  Peaches.  Puppy 
bitches — 1st,  Rodgers  &  Pegton's  Rodney  Queen. 
Novice  bitches — 1st,  J.  Mountain's  Venetia  Lambare; 
2nd,  H.  A.  Wilson's  Peaceful  Diamond;  3rd,  R. 
Spence's  Meddlesome  Miss.  Limit  bitches,  under 
40  lbs. — N.  W.  Renwick's  Blue  Diamond;  2nd, 
S.  R.  Persall's  Sylvia  Stone;  3rd,  W.  W.  Laskey's 
Pickled  Peaches.  Limit  bitches,  40  lbs.  and  over — 1st, 
J.  F.  Lakin's  Hefty  Mischief;  2nd,  A.  W.  Munson's 
Bill  Louvain;  3rd,  Mrs.  J.  Grayburn's  Pudge.  Open 
bitches,  under  40  lbs. — 1st,  J.  F.  Lakin's  Hefty 
Blaze;  2nd,  Sylvia  Stone;  3rd,  Pickled  Peaches. 
Open  bitches — 1st,  Hefty  Mischief.  Winners — Hefty 
Mischief.  Reserve — Blue  Diamond.  Canadian-bred 
bitches — 1st,  Blue  Diamond;  2nd,  Miss  Louvain; 
3rd,  Pudge.  Winners,  dog — Wittonia  Prince.  Reserve 
3rd,  Pudge.  Winners,  dog — Wittonia  Prince.  Re- 
serve— Heywood  Marco. 

Collies,  rough — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  J.  D.  Strachan's 
Coltness  Commander;  2nd,  J.  Storey's  Campbell 
Stamp;  3rd,  F.  Mear's  Wishaw  Boy.    Novice  dogs — 

1st,  a  repeat;  2nd,  R.  J.  Shilton's  Leith  Reb  Roy; 
3rd,  Campbell  Stamp.  Limit  dogs — A  repeat.  Open 
dogs — 1st,  a  repeat;  2nd,  J.  D.  Strachan's  Ch.  Coltness 
Clinker;  3rd,  R.  Y.  Wemyss'  Buccleugh  Specialist, 
Breeders'  dogs — 1st  and  2nd,  a  repeat;  3rd,  J.  D. 
Strachan's  Coltness  Connaught,  Canadian-bred  dogs 
— 1st  and  2nd,  a  repeat;  3rd,  Leith  Rob  Roy.  Puppy 
bitches — 1st,  G.  Getty's  Quarrybrae  Colleen;  2nd. 

I.  Gray's  Bellfield  Blossom;  3rd,  W.  Fear's  Maitland 
Lady.  Novice  bitches — 1st,  Bellfield  Blossom;  2nd, 
A.  Darbyshire's  Campbell  Selection;  3rd,  J.  D. 
Strachan's  Coltness  Caress.  Limit  bitches — 1st. 
A.  Donaldson's  Alstead  Alburtus;  2nd,  R.  Y.  Wemyss 
Leith  Queen;  3rd,  Campbell  Selection.  Open  bitches — 
A  repeat.  Breeders'  bitches — 1st,  Quarrybrae  Colleen; 
2nd,  Coltness  Caress.  Canadian-bred  bitches — 1st, 
a  repeat;  2nd,  Campbell  Selection;  3rd,  A.  Browning's 
Lorna  Doone.  Tn-color — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  D.  Y. 
Limburg's  Leaside  Sultan;  2nd,  R.  McEwan's  Holyrood 
Oliver;  3rd,  A.  Donaldson's  Jack.  Novice  dogs — 
A  repeat.  Limit  dogs — 1st  and  2nd,  a  repeat;  3rd, 
G.  E.  Newton's  Major.  Open  dogs — 1st,  Holyrood 
Oliver.  Breeders'  dogs — 1st,  Leaside  Sultan;  2nd 
Holyrood  Oliver.  Canadian-bred  dogs — 1st,  Holyrood 
Oliver;  2nd,  Major.  Puppy  bitches — 1st,  C.  K. 
Gibbs'  Campbell  Bryn  Mawr.  Novice  bitches — 
1st,  a  repeat;  2nd,  Mrs.  J.  Waddell's  Black  Bess. 
Limit  bitches — 1st,  a  repeat;  2nd,  D.  Y.  Limburg's 
Laund  Lustre;  3rd,  Black  Bess.  Open  bitches — 
1st,  a  repeat;  2nd.  D.  Y.  Limburg's  Lustrous  Lottie;  „ 
2nd.  Campbell  Bryn  Mawr;  3rd,  Black  Bess.  Can- 
adian-bred bitches — A  repeat.  Breeders'  bitches—  i 
1st,  Black  Bess.  Winners,  dogs — Leaside  Sultan 
Reserve — Coltness  Commander.  Winners,  bitches— 
Laund  Lustre.  Reserve —  Alstead  Alburtus.  Col- 
lies, smooth — Open  bitches — 1st  and  winners,  M. 
K.  Swire's  Ch.  Canute  Treasure. 

Dalmatians — Limit — 1st,  J.  R.  Constant ineau's 
Prince  of  Loreden.  Open — 1st  and  winners — A 
repeat;  2nd,  W.  Richards'  Mandil. 

French  Bulls — Puppies — 1st,  J.  A.  Meadows 
Dundee     Patricia.      Novice — 1st.   J.  A.  Meadows* 
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AT  LAST! 

THE   BIG  SURPRISE 

MADE  IN  CANADA 
The  Most  Famous  Marine  Engine  Ever  Produced 

NORTH-LIGHT 

THE  LIGHEST,  MOST  POWERFUL 
AND  COMPACT  4-CYCLE  ENGINE 

Placed  on  the  market  the  World  has  ever  known 

s*""  Investigate  this  Wonderful  Motor  before  deciding  on  any  other 


lcyl.,    2  h.p.,  2^x3    in.  Weight  40  lbs.  Price   $100.00 

lcyl.,     4  h.p.,  3%  x  4*4  in.  Weight  60  lbs.  Price   125.00 

2cyl.,    8h.p.,  3%x43^in.  Weight  85  lbs.  Price   175.00 

4cyl.,  12h.p.,3    x5    in.  Weight  110  lbs.  Price   250.00 

4cyl.,  24h.p.,4    x5%in.  Weight  150  lbs.  Price   300.00 

4cyl.,  40h.p.,  5    x6    in.  Weight  275  lbs.  Price   425.00 

4  cyl,  same  outfit  as  6  cyl.  Weight  425  lbs.  Price   625.00 

6cyl.,  40  h.p.,  3%  x  5 ^  in.  Weight  600  lbs.  Price   1,200.00 

6  cyl.,  70  h.p.,  5^x7    in.  Weight  750  lbs.  Price   1,350.00 

6  cyl.,  100  h.p.,  7    x9    in.  Weight  900  lbs.  Price   1,500.00 

8  cyl.,  50h.p.,3%x5^in.  Weight  800  lbs.  Price..   1,500.00 


12  cyl.,  75  h.p.,  3%  x  5y2  in.    Weight  1000  lbs.   Price     2,000.00 

All  high-speed  motors  are  under-rated  and  prices  include  motor,  com- 
pletely equipped,  ready  for  running.  High  tension  magneto,  spark  plugs, 
carburetor,  muffler,  and  all  controls.  Muffler  with  a  cut-out  from  4  cy- 
linder up.  6  cyl.  up  includes,  besides  the  above,  electric  self-starter, 
battery  and  generator. 

Standard  reverse  gear,  shaft  and  propeller  extra. 

Attention!— Take  Notice! 

Special  discount  with  cash  orders  received  during  the  month  of  April. 

Write  to-day  for  further  information.    Do  it  Now. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  after  May  1st,  as  cost  on  raw 
material  is  advancing  daily.  »  Order  to-day-save  money  and  avoid  the  rush. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of  medium  and  heavy  duty  motors,  and 
make  any  size  horsepower  to  order. 

NORTH -LIGHT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Exhibit— Methodist  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  this  four  cycle  marine  engine,  the  finest 
specimen  of  marine  engineering  of  the  age,  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  or 
money  refunded  with  5  per  cent,  bonus. 
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Dundee  Paul  Pasque.  Winners,  hitches — Dundee 
Patricia.  Winners,  dogs — Dundee  Paul  Pasque. 

Boston  Terriers — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  J.J.  Dillon's 
Oxonian  Seponhy;  2nd,  Mrs.  Stcrnburg's  Star  Hill 
Barcc;  3ru,  II.  Y.  Jackson's  Sensation.  Novice  dogs — 
1st,  H.  Mason's  Glory  Boy;  2nd,  Star  Hill  Baree. 
Limit  dogs,  12  lhs.  and  under  17  lhs. — 1st,  W.  A. 
Currie's  Dodge's  Pride;  3rd,  A.  Carter's  Lloyd  George. 
Limit  docs,  17  lhs.  and  under  22  lhs. — 1st,  E.  K. 
Scott's  Bellswood  Connie;  2nd,  II.  II.  Cliff's  Sir 
Henry;  3rd,  Star  Hill  Baree.  Limit  docs,  22  lhs. 
and  under  28  lhs. — 1st,  C.  L.  McQuillan's  Clifton 
Byng;  2nd,  T.  E.  Milhurn's  Dr.  Camero,  Jr.  Open 
docs,  12  lhs.  and  under  17  lhs. — 1st,  H.  Henderson's 
Kid-  Raffles;  2nd,  W.  A.  Currie's  Dodge's  Pride; 
3rd,  Lloyd  George,  Open  dogs,  17  lhs.  and  under 
22  lbs.— 1st,  H.  E.  C.  Brennan's  Derby  Speed; 
2nd,  Bellswood  Connie;  3rd,  Sir  Henry.  Open  dogs, 
22  lbs.  and  under  28  lbs. — 1st,  Brown  &  Phillips' 
The  Spirit;  2nd,  Dr.  Camero,  Jr.  Canadian-bred 
dogs — 1st,  Bellswood  Connie;  2nd,  Mason's  Glory 
Boy;  3rd,  Dodge's  Pride.  Puppy  bitches — 1st, 
H.  E.  C.  Brennan's  Speed  Queen;  2nd,  J.  Sharp's 
Omar  Patsie;  3rd,  Mr.  Twilly's  Toodles.  Novice 
bitches — 1st,  A.Smith's  Lady  Cunning,  2nd;  W. 
A.  Currie's  Belle  Mahone;  3rd,  Omar  Patsie.  Limit 
hitches,  12  lbs.  and  under  17  lbs. — 1st,  J.  Thomp- 
son's Baby  Ringleader;  2nd,  Omar  Patsie.  Limit 
bitches,  17  lbs.  and  under  22  lbs. — 1st,  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover;  2nd,  C.  L.  McQuillan's 
Clifton  Belle;  3rd,  Lady  Cunning.  Open  bitches, 
12  lbs.  and  under  17  lbs. — 1st,  Baby  Ringleader; 
2nd,  Mrs.W.  C.  Ingram's  Oxonian  Imp.  Openbitches, 
17  lbs.  and  under  22  lbs. — 1st,  R.  E.  Stonehouse's 
Goldcrest  Firefly  IV.;  2nd,  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover; 
3rd,  Lady  Cunning.  Open  bitches,  22  lbs.  and 
under  28  lhs. — 1st.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram's  Velvet 
Pride.  2nd,  T.  E.  Milhurn's  Ashland  Pride. 
Canadian-bred  bitches — 1st,  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover; 
2nd,  Speed  Queen;  3rd,  Omar  Patsie.  Win- 
ners, bitches — Goldcrest  Firefly  IV.  Reserve — Baby 
Ringleader.  Winners,  dogs — Derby  Speed.  Re- 
serve— Bellswood  Connie. 

Yorkshire  Terriers — Open  dogs — 1st  and  winners, 
J.  H.  Kenyon's  Haslingden  Finton  Hero.  Open 
bitches — 1st  and  winners,  J.  H.  Kenyon's  Haslingden 
Blue  Primrose;  2nd,  J.  H.  Kenyon's  Kenyon's  Ciss. 

Pomeranians — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  J.  McNaughton's 
Pomeria  Perfection;  2nd,  Mrs.  A.  Davies'  Soldier 
Boy;  3rd,  R.Jacques'  Dandy.  Novice  ,  dogs,  any 
color — A  repeat.  Limit  dogs,  any  color — 1st,  Mrs. 
E.  Brownlee's  Avondale  Masher;  2nd,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Briggs'  Belleview  Fortune;  3rd,  W.  Robinson's 
Woodview  Honeyboy.  Open  dogs,  black — 1st, 
Pomeria  Perfection;  2nd,  Soldier  Boy;  3rd,  Avondale 
Masher.  Open  dogs,  any  other  color — 1st,  Woodview 
Honeyboy;  2nd,  W.  Wickham's  Foxy  Nipper;  3rd, 
J.  Waggett's  Gleniffer  Model.  Open  dogs,  brown — 
1st,  Dandy.  Canadian-bred  dogs — 1st,  Pomeria 
Perfection;  2nd,  Avondale  Masher.  Open  dogs, 
any  color  or  weight — 1st,  a  repeat;  2nd,  Woodview 
Honeydew;  3rd,  Gleniffer  Model.  Puppy  bitches — 
1st,  Mrs.  Reid's  Dainty  Tot;  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  Brownlee's 
Brookside  Tiepo.  Novice  bitches— 1st,  Brookside 
Tiepo;  2nd,  Miss  G.  Scott's  Chetwood  Birdie.  Limit 
bitches,  any  color — 1st,  J.  Waggett's  Arndale  Man; 
2nd,  Mrs.  E.  Brownlee's  Brookside  Tiepo;  3rd, 
P.  Geraghty's  Tottie.  Open  bitches,  black — 1st, 
Brookside  Tiepo;  2nd  Tottie.  Open  bitches,  brown — 
1st,  Mrs.  Cavan's  Brownie.  Open  bitches,  any  other 
color — 1st,  Arndale  Mab.  Open  dogs  and  bitches, 
any  color  or  weight  over  8  lbs. — 1st,  M.  A.  Dyer's 
Prince  Albert;  2nd,  H.  Campbell's  Cronjie.  Gip; 
3rd,  Mrs.  C.  Perrin's  Black  Diamond.  Open  dogs 
and  bitches,  white — 1st,  Mrs.  C.  Perrin's  Dandy 
Diamond.  Canadian-bred  bitches — 1st,  Brookside 
Tiepo.  Open  bitches — 1st,  J.  Waggett's  Lilyhill 
Novelty.  Winners,  bitches — Arndale  Mab.  Re- 
serve— Brookside  Tiepo.  Winners,  dogs — Pomeria 
Perfection.    Reserve — Soldier  Boy. 

Pekingese — Puppies — 1st,  Trainor  &  Bowra's  Lady 
Ho  Hop;  2nd,  Mrs.  Lott's  Ree  Wa;  3rd,  Trainor 
&  Bowra's  Jess  Totung.  Novice — 1st,  Mrs.  Lott's 
Ku  Ang;  2nd,  W.  Marr's  Ling  Foo;  3rd,  Mrs.  Mathews'  - 
Ching  Chum.  Open  dogs — 1st,  Miss  Laviolette's 
Priorwood  Pagan;  2nd,  Clancey  &  Mountain's  Ch. 
Chuen  Chip;"  3rd,  Ku  Ang.  Limit  bitches — 1st, 
Lady  Ho  Hop;  2nd.  Ree  Wa;  3rd,  Jess  Totung.  Open 
bitches — A  repeat.  Winners,  dogs — Priorwood 
Paean. 

English  Toy  Spaniels — Limit  dogs — 1st  and  winners, 
D.  Cameron's  Little  Knight. 

Tov  Black  and  Tans — Open  dogs — 1st,  Mrs.  De- 
laney's  Gay  Boy  ;  2nd,  J.  E.  Dickert's  Billy  D.  Open 
bitches — 1st  and  winners,  J.  L.  Tomlinson's  Trixie  II. 

Maltese  Terriers — 1st  and  winners,  Mrs.  R.  Card's 
Emcr  de  Malta;  2nd,  Mrs.  A.  Carlyle's  Tine. 


Retrievers — Open — 1st,  J.  Marriott's  Nigger;  2nd 
J.  Marriott's  Flossie. 

Toy  poodles— Limit— 1st,  Miss  E.  C.  W.  Smith's 
Jack;  2nd,  \V .  Malhnson's  Tinv.  Open — A  repeat 
Winners — Jack. 

Italian  Greyhounds — 1st,  Miss  G.  Scott's  Miss 
Shadow. 

Variety  Classes — Puppy  challenge,  any  breed — 
1st,  J.  McNaughton's  Pomeranian,  Pomeria  Per- 
fection; 2nd,  J.  D.  Strachari's  collie.  Coltness  Com- 
mander; 3rd,  J.  Russell's  Airedale,  Claycliffe  Radiant 
Breeder  class,  any  breed — 1st,  E.  W.  Billinger's 
Airedale,  Morning  Commander;  2nd  E.  W.  Billinger's 
Airedale,  Morning  Admiration;  3rd,  J.  D.  Strachan's 
collie,  Ch.  Coltness  Clinker.  Brood  bitch  class — 
1st.  J.  Russell's  Airedale,  Claycliffe  Pilgrim. 

15th  ANNUAL  SHOW  TORONTO  KENNEL 
CLUB 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

This  was  the  largest  entry  of  any  indiv  dual  breed 
in  the  show  and  the  quality  has  not  been  surpassed 
at  any  local  show  held  in  the  city  since  the  formation 
of  the  above  club. 

Of  a  few  which  deserve  special  mention  first  and 
formost  among  them  is  Mr.  Anderson's  Master  Laddie, 
who  went  right  through  to  winners  in  Black  dogs 
and  is  a  good  son  of  a  famous  sire  the  late  Billey 
Obo  the  property  of  L.  Farewell,  Toronto. 

The  Robinhurst  Kennels  Dark  Secret  ran  him 
a  close  second  but  is  not  as  good  a  mover  and  was 
not  shown  in  as  good  a  condition. 

Dr.  Campbell  brought  a  nice  puppy  in  Parti- 
colors  Oakley  Magpie,  a  nice  fronted  and  shouldered 
dog,  nice  conformation  and  will  be  heard  from  later. 

Mr.  Fred  Lewis  showed  the  well  known  Calmo 
Ido  a  Red  Bitch  of  good  substance  and  lots  of  cocker 
quality,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Huckle's 
Red  Bitch  Eze  a  nice  fronted  and  good  shouldered 
bitch  and  a  grand  mover. 

Class  58— PUPPY  DOGS 

1st  Oakley  Magpie  described. 

2nd  Obo  Belmont  a  nice  young  dog  who  will  improve 
with  age. 

3rd  Oakley  Jackdaw  another  real  good  one  who 
when  he  develops  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

Class  59— NOVICE  DOGS  BLACK 
1st  Master  Laddie  described. 
2nd  Oakley  Jackdaw. 

3rd  Bruce  Boy  a  little  over  size  right  breeding 

Class  60  — LIMIT  DOGS  BLACK 
1st  Master  Laddie. 
2nd  Robinhurst  Kennels 

Dark  Secret  a  real  good  one  and  very  littl  to 
choose  between  these  two. 

Class  61— OPEN  DOGS  BLACK 

1st  Master  Laddie. 

2nd  Dark  Secret. 

3rd  Calmo  Perfects. 
Class  62  — NOVICE  DOGS  A.O.C.  THAN  BLACK 

1st  Oakley  Magpie. 

2nd  Binjo. 

3rd  Lord  Clyde. 
Class  63— LIMIT  DOGS    ANY    SOLID  COLOR 
OTHER  THAN  BLACK 

1st  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

2nd  Pat. 

3rd.  Oakwood  Traveller. 
Class  64  —  OPEN  DOGS    ANY    SOLID  COLOR 
OTHER  THAN  BLACK 

1st  Binjo. 

2nd  Paderwiski. 

3rd  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Class  65  — LIMIT  DOGS  PARTI-COLOR 
1st  Oakley  Magpie. 
2nd  Lord  Clyde. 
3rd  Robinhurst  Luckey. 

Class  66— OPEN  PARTI  DOG 
1st  Oakley  Magpie. 
2nd  Imported  Trey. 
3rd  Luckey  Deever. 

Class  67— PUPPY  BITCHES 
1st  Calmo  Ino. 
2nd  Pollar. 
3rd.  Dott. 

Class  68— NOVICE   BITCHES   BLACK  . 

1st  Calmo  Alto. 
2nd  Lady  Ardatt. 
3rd  Calmo  Ino. 

Class  69  — LIMIT  BITCHES  BLACK 
1st  Robinhurst  Desire. 
2nd  Calmo  Alto. 
3rd  Oakley  Black  Wring. 

Class   70— OPEN    BITCHES  BLACK 
1st  Robinhurst  Desire. 
2nd  Tipperary  Queen. 
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CLARK'S  PEANUT  BUTTER 


BETTER  THAN  BUTTER 


NICER   THAN  JAM 


is  made  from  the  finest  grade  of  Pea- 
nuts with  the  addition  of  salt.  No  other 
ingredient  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  its  excellent  flavor  is  due  to  the 
Clark  Method  of  Preparation. 

Clark's  Peanut  Butter  is  appetizing, 
nutritious  and,  above  all,  economical. 

Invaluable  for  Home  or  Camp  use. 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


The  Guide  that  — ^  Knows  all  Trails 
that  shows  you  how  to  go— and  coma'lback  in  a:straight  line 
that  is  never  all  turned  around"  and  always  looks  familiar 
no  matter  how  strange  the  country  .j  ^ 

Theonly  Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compassat$l .50 

Ask  your  dealer.    If  he  does  not  have  them'or  will  not  order 
for  you,  send  direct  to  us.     Ask  for  free  folder  or  send  10  cts 
for  book  "The  Com  pass,  The  Sign  Post  of  the  World." 
£*S    m  Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Makersof  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 


SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

No.  SO 

All  elastic.  Self  adjusting. 
Anatomic  fit.  Will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  The  pouch  is 
open  at  rear,  and  thereby  more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly  comfortable;  need  not  remove 
from  scrotum  when  seated  at  closet,  and 
can  be  boiled  to  cleanse  without  injury 
to  the  rubber. 

The  Sanito  No.  50  should  be  worn  con- 
stantly to  promote  health  and  vigor. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  75c  in  stamps,  specifying 
large,  medium  or  small  pouch  and  waist  measurement.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.    DePt-  C'  Phi^-  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  No.  44  Mispah  Jock 


75c  each.  3  sizes 


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 
DECOY. 

"F8SMDBB"  MALLARD.  R«g.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
On  your  hunting  trip  take  along  Mason's  Decoys — 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  everytimc. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species— Crow,    Duck,  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue — It's  Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Strike 


means  a  catch,  when  you  keep 
your  reel,  your  rod,  your  line  and 
your  flies  in  perfect  condition  with 

3-in-One  Oil 

A  famous  fisherman  says, "Every  Angler 
should  carry  3-in-Onein  his  kit  ."  3  in  One 
makes  reels  run  right,  prevents  rust  on 
steel  rods,  prevents  cracking  of  caneoi  bam- 
/       boo  rods  and  makes  silk  or 
If       linen  lines  stronger.  Also 
||        keeps  "dry  flics"  dry. 
:Jfl     FREE  —  Booklet  and  sam- 
ole  of  Mn-One. 

3-in-OneOfI  Cft. 
166KUF.B'di»y 
Mewiork 
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Clzss  71— NOVICE  ANY  OTHER  COLOR 

1st  Sweet  Colleen. 
2nd  Beauty  Spot. 
3rd  Dott. 

Class  72  — LIMIT  BITCHES  ANY  OTHER  SOLID 
COLOR  THAN  BLACK 

1st  Cnlmo  Ido. 
2nd  Eze. 
3rd  Pearl  B. 

Class  73  — OPEN  BITCHES  ANY  SOLID  COLOK 
EXCEPT  BLACK 

1st  Calmo  Ido. 
2nd  Eze. 
3rd  Pearl. 


Class   75  — OPEN  PARTI  BITCHES 

1st  Beauty. 

Class  76.— CANADIAN  BRED  OPEN  DOGS  AND 
BITCHES 

1st  Master  Laddie. 
2nd  Sweet  Colleen. 
3rd  Calmo  Ido. 

WINNERS    DOGS    BLACK  LADDIE 

— Bitches — Robinhurst  Desire. 

— Dogs     A.O.C. — Oakley  Magpie. 

—Bitches  A.O.C— Calmo  Ido 


TOURNAMENT  DATES. 
June  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1918.    Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Tournament  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

TO  GUN  CLUB  SECRETARIES. 

Secretaries  of  Gun  Clubs  who  wish  the  scores  of 
their  weekly  shoots  to  appear  in  Rod  and  Gun  should 
send  them  in  as  soon  alter  the  shoot  as  possible.  If 
enclosed  in  an  unsealed  envelope  and  marked  "printer's 
copy"  they  will  come  for  one  cent  postage. 

DOMINION  TOURNAMENT. 

The  Dominion  Tournament  will  be  held  at  Hamilton 
on  June  6th,  7th  and  8th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hamilton  Gun  Club.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  this 
shoot  would  be  dropped  this  year  as  the  programme  in 
the  past  has  been  so  expensive  to  handle,  besides  the 
time  and  energy  expended  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
shooters  on  Good  Friday  at  the  tournament  held  in 
Hamilton  it  was  agreed  to  carry  it  on  and  to  keep  the 
events  down  to  two  days  and  a  half. 

The  Tournament  will  open  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
6th  for  practice  events  On  the  two  days  following,  the 
individual  and  team  championship  events  will  be  held 
and  also  an  innovation,  the  championship  at  doubles. 

Jordan  Gun  Club. 

Fine  weather  favored  the  concluding  Shoot  of  the  Jor- 
dan Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  March  16th,  which  besides 
bringing  out  a  large  crowd  of  shooters,  also  accounted 
for  some  very  good  scores.  The  race  for  the  Dupont 
Trophy  was  very  close,  D.  Price  winning  out  by  a 
single  bird.  J.  Spence  won  the  Dominion  Cartridge 
Co.  prize,  after  a  lively  finish,  with  several  others. 
Gordon  Fry  was  the  lucky  shooter  to  draw  the  white 
bird,  which  he  smashed  to  bits,  thereby  winning  a  fine 
spoon  for  his  marksmanship.  Those  shooting  and  their 
scores  were  as  follows : 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   100  88 

H.  Honsberger   100  85 

W.  Mover   90  75 

D.  Lane   80  55 

E.  Culp   70  47 

F.  Church   60  50 

D.  Konkle   50  45 

E.  Fisher   50  44 

J.  Spence   50  40 

D.  Price   50  36 

W.  Merritt   50  33 

W.  Nicholson   50  25 

G.  Fry   50  25 

M.  Comfort   50  22 

R.  Pollock   50  13 

Albright   20  10 


Balmy  Beach  Club. 
The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  their  grounds,  Eastern  Avenue, 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  6th.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
a  good  turnout  of  members  and  friends  were  on  the  job, 
and  some  good  scores  were  made.  Jennings,  Laird  and 
McGaw  were  high  on  the  Edmonds  Cup.  McGaw  was 
the  winner  of  the  Victory  Bond,  and  W.  F.  Hodgson 


was  high  in  the  spoon  event.  In  the  doubles,  F.  I. 
Fox  was  right  with  48  pair  out  of  60.   The  scores: — 

Shot  at.  „  Broke 

A.  A.  Laird   70  69 

T.  D.  McGaw   135  127 

C.  S.Nicholls   100  93 

W.F.Hodgson   100  91 

C.  N.  Candee   155  145 

R.H.  Combs   125  116 

T.F.Hodgson   60  56 

W.  S.  Lansing   60  52 

T.Wibby   75  70 

R.C.Harris   100  77 

F.  Walker   75  59 

A.  McGarland  •.   45  38 

P.J.Boothe   50  48 

A.  E.  Craig   45  37 

G.  II.  Smith   35  31 

J.H.Trimble   80  58 

A.V.Trimble   95  72 

J.C.James   35  22 

F.  I.  Fox   130  98 

J.  Jennings   110  104 

J.B.  McGrath   100  90 

Norman   130  104 

W.Hughes.....   50  44 

E.  Rolph   100  95 

W.E.Edwards*.   50  44 

St.  Hubert  Gun  Club 

A.  W.  Throop,  winner  of  St.  Hubert  Spoon. 

After  shooting  off  the  tie  which  materialized  in  the 
regular  event,  A.  W.  Throop  was  declared  the  " winner 
of  the  club  spoon  handicap  at  the  St.  Hubert  Gun 
club's  traps,  Westboro,  Saturday  afternoon,  April  6th. 
In  the  regular  competition,  which  was  the  feature  of  the 
afternoon's  program,  A.  W.  Throop  had  an  actual 
breaking  score  of  forty-six,  which  with  a  handicap  of 
four,  gave  him  a  possible  score.  H.  Graham  broke 
forty-tnree  white  flyers,  being  awarded  a  possible 
after  his  handicap  had  been  added  and  thus  tying  for 
the  spoon.  In  the  shoot  off,  A.  W.  Throop  turned  in  a 
score  of  twenty-four  out  of  a  possible  twenty-five,  while 

H.  Graham  scored  twenty. 

The  weather  conditions  were  excellent,  with  good 
light  and  little  wind.  There  was  an  exceptionally  good 
turn  out,  some  twenty  shooters  facing  the  traps.  The 
shooting  on  the  whole  was  excellent,  general  average 
of  eight-four  per  cent,  being  registered.  E^  G.  White, 
professional,  was  high  gun  having  a  score  of  forty-nine 
out  of  fifty.  He  missed  his  third  target  but  ran  the 
remainder.  , 

In  a  practice  event  at  twenty-five  birds,  J.  O'Connor 
scored  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-five. 

The  scores  in  detail  follow: 

CLUB  SPOON  HANDICAP. 
(Two  events  at  25  white  flyers.) 

E.G.White   24  25 — 49 

A.  W.  Throop   24  22—46 

W.C.  Little.....   24  21—45 

G.  Easdale   23  22—45 

W.L.Cameron   22  22 — 44 

J.M.Roberts   23  21 — 44 

J.B.Bunn   21  23—44 
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OUR  EXPERT  CASTING  LINE 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sea. 
Every   Line  Warranted.    50    Yard   Spools.  $1.25. 


Trout  Flies 


For  Trial — Send  U« 


18c 

60c 
65c 
3.00 


Quality  B 


for  an  assorted  doz.  Oiialilhv  A 

Regular  price  24c.  yU«uy 

for  an  assorted  doz. 

Regular  price  60c. 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Onalifv  C 

Regular  price  84c.  NjUailiy  V, 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Rac«  P|ia« 

Regular  price  96c.  ruw 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Pn«K.L 
Regular  price..  . $5.00  E«ngUMl 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS,  8  or  9^  feet  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5,  6  H  or  8  feet   1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4H,  5^  or  6  feet   1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.25 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.75 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings   3.50 


ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us. 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  528  B"T£-'fcrf, 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


One  22  h.p.,  3  cylinder,  4  cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Moto. 
Works.  High  tension  magneto  and 
driving  gear,  timer,  oil  and  grease  cups. 
Approximate  weight  800  lbs. 

One  18  h.p.,  2  cylinder,  2  cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Motor 
Works,  with  similar  equipment  to  above. 
Weight  400  lbs. 

£jBoth  the  above  , engines  are  absolutely 
new  and  we  are  offering  them  at  a  bargain. 
Write$for  particulars. 

Box  H.M I,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ontario. 


Moose  Heads 


of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec 

in  September  and  October,  1916,  several 
of  thejn  with  antlers  having  a  spread  of 
five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  killed  by  him 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has 
a  record  of  a  black  bear  and  a  large  bull 
moose  at  Lake  Kiskisink. 
The  big  bull  moose  of  ex-Mayor  Carter 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 


Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  moose  and  bear. 


THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke's  description  of  some  of  them  in 
"Little  Rivers." 


ft 


Would jyou  like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas- 
ing a  fishing  and  hunting  territory,  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fishing 
and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier, 

Minister  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

Quebec,  Que. 
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Dr.  Smith   21  23—44 

J.  O'Connor   23  20— 43 

H.Graham   21  22—43 

C.  Bethunc   10  24—43 

E.  Bedard   20  21—41 

J.Johnstone   1!)  21 — 40 

J.  A.  Latimer   18  21—39 

A.  LaNanzc   16  21—37 

George  Bryson   19  17—36 

George  While   18  18—36 

Dr.Mohr   19  17—36 

Col.  Harvey   15  18—33 

SHOOT-OFF  OF  TIE. 
Throop — 24 ;  Gr  aham,  20. 

PRACTICE  SHOOT. 
O'Connor,  24;  Easdale,  22. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Toronto  Trap  Shooters  and  Game  Protective 
Association  held  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Brunswick 
Parlors  on  April  11th,  and  elected  Officers: 

Dr.  Jordan  President 

John  Turner,  Jr  Vice-Pres. 

C.  H.  Clarke  Finance  Sec. 

F.  W.  Peacock  Treasurer 

John  J.  Dunbar  Corresponding  Sec. 

679  Crawford  St. 

J.  Summerhayes  \  ~  . 

Chas.     Harrison  ;  Keferees. 

Col.  Curran  N  .  ... 

J.  Turner  )  Auditors. 

J.  Summerhayes  \   _    x  . 

F.  Cockburn  J  Captains/ 

E.  Coate  \  L, 

J.  J.  Dunbar  )  Trustees. 

The  club  has  secured  ideal  grounds  at  Lakeview 
Park  and  will  build  an  up  to  date  club  house.  Mr. 
Geo.  Vivian  presented  the  first  cup  to  the  club,  to 
be  a  handicap  shoot.  The  president  and  vice-president 
gave  a  prize  for  a  handicap  shoot  at  50  birds  16,  18, 
and  20  yards  which  was  shot  at  the  grounds  on  Satur- 
day, 20th.  The  club  has  applied  for  incorporation  and 
will  have  a  weekly  shoot  every  Saturday  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  the  competition  of  the  Club  house.  The 
club  will  hold  a  touranment. 

Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

The  final  events  of  the  Klein  and  Binkley  handicap 
brought  out  a  splendid  attendance  at  the  Hamilton 
Gun  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  23rd.  This 
series  is  the  most  valuable  one  put  on  at  the  club,  and 
naturally  always  has  a  large  entry.  J.  H.  Newman 
won  the  first  prize  with  141  out  of  150.  He  is  a  be- 
ginner at  the  traps  and  only  joined  the  club  this  year. 
On  the  first  event  in  January  he  got  off  to  a  fair  start, 
but  was  able  to  improve  his  shooting  right  along  with 
the  result  that  he  shot  the  last  two  events  from  scratch. 
M.  E.  Fletcher  took  the  second  prize  with  139.  He  was 
very  consistent,  for  he  was  also  in  second  place  last 
year  and  third  the  year  previous.  There  was  a  battle 
royal  for  the  third  prize,  as  D.  Chilman,  E.  Harris  and 
J.  Jones  tied  with  138  each.  On  the  shoot-off  Chilman 
nosed  out  with  a  straight  score  of  25.  He  also  is  a  new 
shooter  who  is  coming  along  in  fine  style.  There  were 
no  less  than  five  contestants  tied  in  fourth  place  with 
136. 

For  the  club  spoon  given  in  a  twenty-five  bird  event, 
W.  Dillon,  J.  Jones,  H.  Smith,  J.  Pearson,  E.  Harris, 
Geo.  Stroud,  H.  Lennox,  H.  D.  Bates  and  C.  Graham 
tied  with  straight  scores.  It  was  necessary  to  go  fifty 
more  birds  before  Graham  won  out.  Graham  has  had 
his  eye  on  a  spoon  for  a  long  while,  but  lost  out  on  a 
good  many  ties  before,  so  he  had  his  revenge  this  time. 

J.  Jones  nad  the  honor  of  winning  the  first  A.  A. 
T.  A.  spoon  put  up  for  competition  among  the  A.A.T.A. 
members.  He  turned  in  a  score  of  49  out  of  50,  while 
Geo.  Stroud  was  next  with  46. 

H.  Lennox,  with  23  out  of  25,  retained  his  hold  on 
the  challenge  medals,  as  Myles  Goodale  was  just  one 
bird  behind.  The  loser  was  not  satisfied,  however,  so 
he  is  going  to  have  another  try  at  the  next  shoot. 

E.  Harris  was  i  n  great  form  and  had  the  high  total 
of  the  afternoon,  with  140  out  of  150.    A.  D.  Bates  was 
next,  with  68  out  of  75,  and  Bert  Smyth  was  in  third 
place  with  66  out  of  75. 
The  scores  were: 

Total 

K.  &  B.  Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   132        132  101 

W.  Dillon   135         85  74 

M.  Goodale.:   135         85  162 

Wr.  J.  Marshall   200  162 

A.  Parmcnter   50  27 

J.  Jones   138       150  131 
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I).  Chilman 


I)  Reid 


J.  Lisson  

J.  H.  Newman 

C.  W.  Hoffman 

N.  Long 

M.  E.  Fletcher  . 

Geo.  Stroud 

B .  Smyth  


J.  Smith 


E.  II.  Sturt  

J.  Cline  

C.  Graham  

Dr.  Green  

Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

The  first  event  of  the  series  of  one  hundred  birds  for 
prizes  donated  by  the  president  and  vice-president  was 
the  attraction  at  the  Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Saturday, 
April  13th.  All  the  shooters  stand  at  sixteen  yards, 
and  will  be  handicapped  by  the  added  bird  system,  but 
the  handicap  will  not  be  made  known  until  the  fourth 
event.  D.  Konkle  and  R.  D.  Metcalfe  got  off  to  a  good 
start  with  24  each,  also  tied  for  the  club  spoon,  which 
Konkle  eventually  won.  Nelson  Long  and  John 
Hunter  tied  in  second  place  with  23. 

H.  Lennox  seems  to  have  an  iron  hold  on  the  chal- 
enge  medals,  as  Myles  Goodale  was  again  unable  to  get 
them  away  on  his  second  attempt.  The  score  was  22 
to  21 ,  and  as  there  are  several  challenges  in  the  holder 
will  have  a  busy  time. 

The  first  event  of  doubles  for  the  season  proved 
very  interesting,  but  due  to  a  lack  of  practice  quite  a 
few  were  lost  at  first.  Nelson  Long  was  high  with  39 
out  of  50,  and  J.  Jones  was  second  with  28  out  of  40. 

R.  D.  Metcalfe  was  high  for  the  afternoon  in  the 
regular  events  with  47  out  of  50,  and  as  a  beginner  has 
been  displaying  great  form  at  the  traps.  Nelson 
Long  put  on  the  tidy  score  of  46  out  of  50,  and  John 
Hunter  had  67  out  of  75. 

The  annual  registered  tournament  of  the  Dominion 
Game  Protective  and  Trapshooting  Association  will  be 
held  at  Hamilton  on  June  6,  7  and  8.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  a  four-day  affair,  but  this  year  it  will  be 
two  days  and  a  half.  The  program  will  be  very 
attractive.    The  scores  were: — 
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John  Hunter   23  26  15  75  67 

E.H.  Sturt   21  20  12  75  62 

C.Graham   19  20  12  75  56 

C.  Graham   19  20  12  76  56 

G.  Stroud   20  20  11  75  57 

H.  Lennox   21  20  11  75  65 

M.  Goodale   21  40  22  75  57 

R.  D.  Metcalfe   24  20  13  50  47 

A.  Smith   17       —       —       75  51 

J.Hoffman   17       —       —       50  40 

N.Long   23       50       39       50  46 

H.  Smith   21       —       —       50  44 

R.Branda   19       —       —       75  58 

I.  Smith   22  —  —  50  43 

J.Jones   17  40  28  50  36 

J.  Lisson   17  20  12  50  34 

B.  Brown   —  —  —  25  21 

J.Sutton   —  —  —  25  20 

D.  Konkle   24  20  12  25  24 

Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

Ideal  weather  favored  the  shooters  who  took  part  in 
the  two-day  shoot  of  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club,  which 
closed  Saturday,  March  30th,  and  some  excellent 
scores  were  made.  The  gold  medal  for  the  highest 
aggregate  score  for  the~  two  days  was  won  by  J.  Jen- 
nings of  Todmorden  with  a  score  of  378  out  of  400; 

C.  N.  Candee/ Toronto,  was  second  with  376;  S.  Vance 
and  B.  Smith  tied  with  374;  H.  Cooly,  Toronto,  scored 
373;  E.  G.  White,  professional,  had  378.  Jennings 
was  high  with  96  in  the  third  series  of  one  hundred 
birds.  S.  Vance  of  Tillsonburg  and  Bert  Smth, 
Hamilton,  scoring  95  each.  Candee  was  high  with  98 
out  of  100  in  the  Royal  Connaught  series.    B.  Smith 
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Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  New,  Folding1, 
Galvanized  Steel- Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  dor- 
able.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  Price  List,  and 
Free  Booklet  on  best  bait  ever  discovered  Ipr  attracting  all 
kinds  of  nsh.  J. F. GREGORY,  Dept.246  St. Louis, Mo. 


Crab' 
98 
Weedle 


Heddon 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

"AsK  the  Fish  !"< 
Jas.  Heddon's  Sonsj 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Mink,  Skunk,  "Coon,"  Rabbits,  etc , 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  C.     -      -     -       OAK  PARK,  ILL, 


+5- 


225  SS£: 


a 


Do  You  Want 
Launch  to  Use 


on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 


Here  is  Your  Opportunity 

A  20  foot  Launch,  ready  for  engine; 

1ft.  10in.  beam,  will  seat6to  8  people.  Ribs, 
keel,  coaming  and  decks  best  Northern 
Oak3  planked  with  Louisiana  red  Cypress 
5-8  in-  thick.  As  this  launch  is  stored  in 
Muskoka,  anyone  wanting  a  launch  to 
use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes  can  thus  save 
all  freight  charges. 

This  launch  is  absolutely  new  and  is 
being  offered  at  a  bargain. 

BoxB.L.,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ontario 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,   $2  or   $3  Weekly.  We 

guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  tor  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


At  Home 
or  Afield-- 

sooner  or  later  comes 
the  need  for 

KEATING'S 
Insect  Powder 

sure  death  to  ever 
form  of  insect  life — 
Flies,  Fleas,  Mosquit- 
oes,    Ants,  Wasps, 
BeetIes,Bugs,  Roaches 
Moths,  etc. 
In  Tins  Only 
10c.  25c,  35c. 
From  Grocers  or 

Druggists 


Raw  Furs 


WANTED 

Highest  price  paid  for  all  kinds  of 
raw  fur.  Send  for  latest  price  list 
and  shipping  tags. 

We  pay  express  and  postage 
on  all  shipments. 


TAXIDERMISTS 

Birds,  Animals  and  Game  Heads  of 
all  kinds  mounted  true  to  nature. 
Artificial  Eyes  and  Skulls  for  Fur- 
riers and  Taxidermists. 


THE  OLD  FIRM 


OtIVER  SPANNER  CO 

26  ELM  ST.,  TORONTO 
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and  R.  Day.  London,  had  96  each.  Jennings  and  B. 
Smith  were  tied  for  first  with  191  out  of  200  on  the 
day's  shooting.    Candee  scoring  190;  J.  M.  Birks  of 

Flint,  and  J.  Austee,  Toronto,  had  straight  scores  in 

the  fifteen-bird  event.    Candee  of  Toronto  had  the 

best  run  of  the  tournament  with  114  straight,  and 
Vance  was  second  with  70. 

The  scores  of  the  regular  events  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

./.Payne                                               200  180 

J,  B.  Roberts   200  175 

J.Vance   200  173 

S.  G.  Vance   200  185 

Bert  Smith   200  191 

J.  McCaskard   200  175 

T  W.  Tales   200  163 

N.Hawley   200  159 

P.  McMartin   200  172 

H.Lennox   200  172 

W.  H.  Gooderham   200  182 

K.G.White   200  184 

K.J.  Marsh   200  143 

W.Hughes   200  167 

K.  Harris   200  186 

C.Syer   200  166 

K.  Sturt   200  172 

J.Jones   200  167 

G.  L.Vivian   200  179 

H.  Cooley   200  189 

M.  K.  Goodall   200  175 

J.  M.Bar ks   200  177 

G.Graham   200  179 

C.A.Lewis   200  176 

B.  Day   200  183 

G.  Austee   200  177 

J.  Murphy   180  175 

J.  Hunter   100  83 

A.  D.  Bales   100  .93 

C.  H.Nicholls   100  85 

Dr.  G.Jordan   200'  186 

W.J.Marshall   200  180 

J.B.McGrath   200  150 

T.  D.  McGaw   200  180 

N.  Gooderham   200  181 

J.  Lisson   100  77 

W.  Dillon   100  80 

J.Dillon   100  78 

M.E.Fletcher   100  79 

N.  S.  Branden   100  78 

C.N.  Candee   200  190 

J.E.Jennings   200  191 

W.S.Edwards   200  176 

B.  Glover   200  182 

G.  W.Fox   200  158 

The  scores  in  the  added  bird  handicap  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

R.  Day   102  99 

S.Vance   101  92 

J.Payne   107  95 

J.Vance   107  97 

J.Jennings   102  93 

C.  Graham   100  82 

W.Dillon   112  96 

J.M.Burks   108  87 

J.B.McGrath   110  90 

E.  Sturl   109  98 

J.McCauskard   100  90 

W.  Gooderham   109  94 

M.  Goodall    110  93 

J.H.Newman   100  82 

E.Harris   106  96 

W.  S.  Edwards   107  99 

J.J.Dillon   100  79 

Dr.  Jordan   100  88 

J.  Hunter   106  99 

H.  Lennox   104  96 

N.S.Braden   100  76 

J.Jones  '..  100  88 

TRAPSHOOTING*  AT  GALT 

Brantford  won  the  return  Home-and-Home  Shoot 
at  the  traps  of  the  Gait  Gun  Club  on  Saturday  April 
20th  by  a  score  of  420-368.  Owing  to  the  high  wind 
which  prevailed  during  the  afternoon,  the  birds  were 
rather  tricky  and  the  shooting  not  up  to  the  average. 
The  following  were  the  scores: — 
BRANTFORD. 

D.  MacNeill   46 

B  Doherty   44 

J.  Dennis   42 

E.  J.  Mabon   42 

W.  Oohertv   42 

C.  Summerhaves,   41 

J.  V  MrRobb   41 

P.  Mathers   41 


Pa?ci  r.   41 

R.  I-ambden   40 

GALT.  35 

A.  B.  Smith   a* 

W  Marshall,.    .  '  44 

H.  I  eat   43 

F  W  Toles   40 

J.  Clark   3g 

J.  Fulton   37 

a  '  PfSl^   '  34 

A.  J.  Oliver,   30 

J-  Moore,   30 

W.  Pickering,     26 

Majority  for  Brajitford — 52 

On  Broadway  there  is  a  new  target  range  which 
is  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  shooting  galleries 
of  other  days. 

This  place  gives  all  the  appearance  of  the  high-class 
hotel,  and  it  has  every  comfort  of  the  modern  hostelry, 
and  the  target  range  besides.  The  surroundings 
are  high-class  and  the  attendants  are  all  trained  mil- 
itary veterans. 

The  place  is  thronged  from  noon  till  midnight  with 
men  and  women  who  go  individually,  in  pairs  and  in 
parties  as  they  would  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the  same 
dress.  Here  one  can  shoot  at  game  bear,  lions,  moose, 
ducks,  etc.,  with  all  the  pleasure  that  goes  with  outdoor 
hunting  and  none  of  the  disagreeable  features.  And 
besides,  you  can  take  a  shot  at  an  airplane  or  a  U-boat. 

The  animal  subjects  are  moving  pictures.  All 
are  cinematographed  in  their  native  haunts.  When 
the  hunter  shoots,  a  small  light  appears  in  the  screen 
where  the  bullet  strikes  and  holds  up  the  picture  for 
three  seconds. 

George  Cohan  tried  this  indoor  shooting  and  said 
it  was  great  stuff,  and  it  is,  because  it  is  a  sport  with 
a  purpose. 

Patriotic  Effort  in  Trap  Shooting  Sport  with  the 
Gun  Serves  Useful  War  Time  Purposes. 

1 —  Because  it  is  going  to  help  win  the  war  through 
the  training  it  is  giving  our  aviators  in  the  art  of  wing 
shooting,  the  better  equipping  them  to  cope  with  enemy 
airmen. 

2 —  Because  it  is  already  helping  to  win  the  war, 
through  the  soldiers,  already  in  action  or  at  camps,  who 
were  trapshooters  (and  they  are  legion)  who  have  had 
their  marksmanship  improved  by  this  sport. 

3 —  Because  it  is  providing  training  and  recreation 
to  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  many  army  canton- 
ments. 

4 —  Because  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  form  of  training 
in  the  use  and  care  of  firearms  by  many  "home  de- 
fence" organizations  to  which  we  will  have  to  look  for 
protection  and  security  in  case  of  riots,  disorders,  etc. 

5 —  Because  it  aids  in  food  conservation  by  im- 
proving the  marksmanship  of  sportsmen  who  go  into 
the  field  after  game,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  a  larger  amount  of  game  which  is  used  for 
food  purposes  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

6 —  Because  it  is  a  form  of  recreation  particularly 
adapted  for  busy  men.  Our  President,  recognizing 
the  increased  demands  made  upon  business  men,  has 
urged  that  we  keep  up  our  interest  in  athletics,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  physically  and  mentally  able  to  bear 
the  increased  burdens  thrown  upon  us.  Trapshooting. 
helps  keep  men  "physically  fit. 

A  leader  in  the  movement  for  a  rational  conservation 
of  bird  and  other  game  life  was  discussing  his  hobby  at 
the  recent  shoot,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said: 

"Where  there  is  game  still  to  be  had,  trapshooting 
will  keep  hunters  in  trim  for  field  work.  To  many 
young  men  the  sport  affords  the  only  means  of  their 
becoming  skilled  with  the  gun,  for  the  lack  of  game  in 
thickly  populated  districts  removes  the  opportunity 
for  the  necessary  practice. 

"With  the  increasing  stringency  of  game  laws, 
shooting  with  shotguns  would  in  many  sections  needs 
become  virtually  a  'lost  art*  were  it  not  for  trapshooting. 

"True,  the  sport  does  not  appeal  to  the  'game  hog' — 
he  who  is  responsible  for  the  almost  complete  de- 
population of  our  fields  and  forests.  But  trapshooting 
does  appeal  to  the  real  sportsman,  to  whose  ears  the 
crack  of  a  gun  is  music. 

"Some  one  has  aptly  said,  'a  sufficient  number  of 
trapshooting  clubs  in  a  State  is  better  than  the  best 
game  law.' 

"The  truth  of  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
trapshooting  clubs  constitute  themselves  game  pro- 
tective organizations,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  hunting." 
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way&  /ocJf/or 
is  jhade  Margin 
the  Bow 


TheJ  TRADE  MARK  is   on  every  genuine 

Man 


'PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE" 


and  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 

It  will  pay?; you1  to  get  our 
catalogue  and  investigate. 

We  make  a  ^complete  llne  «f 

CANOES,  ROW  BOATS, 
SPECIAL  OUTBOARD 

MOTOR  BOATS, 
DINGYSf  &  LAUNCHES 


Preserve  Your  Outing 

In  an 


An  Ideal  Decoration  For 
r    Your  Den  or  Office. 

AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water.  / 


Rod  &  Gun's  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip  True  to  Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened— full  of  life  and  action. 

F'l  J    \17||  I  I  A  IVyiQ   Painter  of  thc  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
•  V  •  W  1  LiLil/\lVl0   and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 


You  know  his  work — you  sec  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 


He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among  your 
Den's  treasured  articles. 


Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.    Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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CANADIAN  WILDS 


This  book  contains  277  pages,  size  5x7  inches,  is  printed  on  good 
quality  heavy  paper  and  contains  thirty-seven  chapters, 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Officer  (Martin  Hunter), 
who  has  had  40  years'  experience  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
from  1863  to  1903.  During  that  time  he  was  stationed  at  different 
trading  posts  in  Canada,   Price,  cloth  bound,  postpaid,  85c. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR  Ltd.,  publisher  Woodstock,  Ont. 


An  Opportunity  to  secure  FREE  a  Beautiful  Oil  Painting 

We  have  the  originals  of  the  oil  paintings  executed  by  our  cover  design 
artist,  F.  V.  Williams,  during  the  past  year  and  have  decided  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  opportunity  of  securing  one  of  these  FREE.  Mr.  Williams  excells 
in  reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Camping,  etc.  and 
his  cover  designs  reproduce  with  skill  and  fidelity  Canadian  outdoor  life  in  its 
varied  phases. 

Your  Den's  Attractiveness  May  Be  Greatly  Enhanced  by  One  of  These 

The  paintings  are  of  generous  proportions  being  19  in.  deep  by  14  in.  in 
width.  The  reproductions  give  a  hint  as  to  the  coloring  and  quality  of  the 
work  but  no  reproduction  can  of  course  compare  with  the  original  painting. 
The  original  of  any  one  of  the  paintings  which  Mr.  Williams  has  done  for  us  as 
well  as  the  original  of  the  May  and  subsequent  covers  may  be  procured 
by  you 


For  Twenty-Five  New  Subscriptions 


Look  through  your  fyles  for  the  past  year  and  choose  the  design  that 
appeals  to  you  most.  Then  write  us  without  delay  of  your  selection  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  which  will  be  sent 
jou  promptly. 


Premium  Dept.     Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada     Woodstock,  Ont. 


Tells  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern 
Indians  and  their  modes  of  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc. 


Address  your  application  for  copies  and  blanks  to 
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First  of  September  The     Bonnycaatle  Dale  241 

Fisherman,  A  List  of  Where  to  go  places  for  the   61 

Fisherwoman's  Notes,  A  M.  I. Taylor  35 

Fish  Food  and  Fresh  water  Plankton                                                                               E   D  Sismey  291 

Fishing,  Just.  Mark   G.   McElhinney  1215 

Fishing  in  Little  Streams  Reginald  Gourlay  389 

Fishing  on  the  C.G.R.,  A  Day's  Trout                                                                                           W  H  1234 

Fishing  in  Timagami,   A   Day's  M.  Parkinson  250 

Fishing  Trip  on  James  Bay,  A  LeRoy  T.  Bowers  31 

Fishing  Trip  to  Lake  Utopia,  A  Edwin  G.  Connors  392 

Pishing  in  Northern  Ontario,  Trout                                                                               C.  W.  Young  236 

Fishing  Notes  Robert  Page  Lincoln  41,  150,  272,  397,  522,  646,  755,  884,  1003,  1128  1224 

Fishing  with  the  Red  Canoe  

Foxhound,    The  Hubert    Hutton  63 

Fox  Hunt,  A    Robt.  H.  MacNair  81 

Fox  Hunting  with  a  Beagle  Hound  Clarke  Wallace  105 

Friend,   My   Staunchest  Frank   Houghton  97 

Hirbearers,  Following  the  Bonnycastle  Dale  120 

Fur  Seals  To-day,  The  Condition  of  the  Bonnycastle  Dale  96 

G 

Game  Conditions  in  the  Northern  Rockies   638 

Gophers,     Destructive   271 

Grouse  and  Partridge  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  With  the  Bonnycastle  Daie  841 

Grand  Lake  Jacques  Cartier:  A  Fine  Trout  Fishing  Territory  „  Geo.  Gale  38 

Grebe,  The  Story  of  the  Western  N.  Tourneur  987 

Guns  and  Ammunition  62,  182,  299,  423,  542,  663,  783,  903,  1023,  1144  1261 

H 

Haunt  of  Legend  and  Romance,  A   645 

Heather,  The  Sprig  of  Magic   751 

Hide  Builders,  The  Bonnycastle  Dale  361 

Hooded  Merganser,  The  F.  V.  Williams  23 

Hunt,  A  Rabbit  and  Partridge  Eddie  McDonald  22 

Hunter's   Paradise   in    Canada,   A    Geo.    R.   Belton  872 

Hunting   in    Old    Ontario  W.    H.    Allison  926 

Hunt  near  Drumbo,  A  Fox                                                                                                   J.  B  14 

Hunting  with  the  Camera  in  Central  Alberta   S.  S.  Stansell 

I  know  Where  \  Leslie  G.  Pearce,  M.D.C.M.  264 

Inaccuracies.     Concerning  >   148 

Injun    Devil  H.   A.   Sturtzel  975 

In  the  By-Ways  of  the  Swamp  H.  C.  Haddon 

Job.    The_.  *  Marvin    Leslie    Hayward  1212 

Jumper.  The  Marvin  Leslie  Hayward  73 

K 

Kawartha  Lakes,  The  Record  of  a  Cruise  on  the  J.  H.  Caster  5 

Kennel,  The   96.  211.  335.  451.  576.  702.  820,  939,  1180.  1301 

Kenora  ,  P.    E.  Bucke 

King  of  all  Outdoor  Sports,  The  R.  Blorrrfield  33 

Kwit-Kwft  ,  F.  V.  Williams  498 

L 

Last  Trip  Ashore,  The  F.  V.  Williams  138 

Learning  the  Way  Edward  T.  Martin  1 

Letter  of  the  Law,  The  Leslie  Hayward  246 

Letter  Box,  Our  228,  354,  476.  720,  830,  1080,  1196 

Little  Opeongo  Lake  and  River  ,  Harry  Moore  1214 

Luck,  Out  o*  F.  V.  Williams  1113 

I  Lynx,  After  a  Canadian  E  L..  Kelton  1061 

M 

Mascot,   The   Dominie's  Fred   Copeland  615 

Maskinonge  and  Shark,  With  the  Bonnycastle  Dale  121 

Medicine  Bag  222,  346,  459,  1074,  1194 

Memories  of  the  Old  Homestead  E.  B.  Fraleck  748 

Moon,  By  the  Light  of  the  F.  V.  Williams  1235 

Mountain,  Why  Maggie  wants  her   753 

Moose  Introducing  Mr  Hubert  Hutton  481 

Moose,  The  Lonely  „  Robt.  H.  MacNair  618* 

Moose,  Three  Big  Bull   870 

Morning,  A  May  F.  V.  Williams 

Mulberry's  Mongrel  H.  Mortimer  Batten 

Mulligan  Stew,  The   1060 

Muskoka,  A  Trip  to  J.  W.  Kipling  773 

Muskrat,  The  .,  Robert  Page  Lincoln  448 

Mysterious  Disappearance  of  Dr.  James  Boyd,  Angler,  Scholar  and  Gentleman  N.  M.  Browne  27 

N 

Nature  Study  Notes  W.  D.  Hobson  269 

N.  B.,  A  Moose  Hunt  at  Pocologan  W.  J.  Lynott  507 

New  Brunswick,  A  Successful  Bear  Hunt  in  John  N.  Murray  746 

New  Brunswick,  Game  Conditions  in   876 

New  Brunswick  Guides,  A  Hunt  with  E.  E.  Boord  981 

Newfoundland.  A  Caribou  Hunting  Trip  on  Red  Indian  Lakes  W.  B.  Temple  1116 

Night  in  the  Woods,  A  Thos.  Wight  620 

North-west  Angle,  A  Visit  to  the  P.  E.  Bucke  515 

North  Winds  Blow,  When  the  F.  V.  Williams  743 

Nova  Scotia,  A  Beauty  Spot  of   265 

Nova  Scotia,  A  Moose  Hunt  in  Albert  Burns  512 

Nova  Scotia.  Seeking  the  Monarch  of  Geo.  B.  Pifer  119 
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No  Motor  Boatman  Should  Be  Without  a  Copy 
of  This  Reference  Book,  Price  $1.25 

If  you  own  a  motor  boat  or  ever  expect  to,  you  should  not  be  without  a  copy  of  thie 
book.  It  costs  only  $1.25,  but  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
leading  boat  and  engine  manufacturers,  motor  boating  publications  and  boat  clubs.  The 
largest  firm  of  marine  engine  builders  in  the  world,  after  reading  a  copy  of  Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia,  said:  "We  never  expected  that  such  a  useful,  practical  book,  would  ever 
be  published.  Instead  of  $1.25  you  ought  to  charge  $5.00.  The  information  it  contains 
is  invaluable. 

MOTOR  CRAFT  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  Standard  Hand  Book  on  Boats  and  Engines 
Written  in  popular  language  from  a  non-technical  standpoint.    Contains  over  150 

Kages  of  valuable  information.  Twenty-seven  chapters,  covering  every  phase  of  motor 
oating.  Tells  a  thousand-and-one  things  every  motor  boatman  should  know.  Helps  you 
to  overcome  all  motor  boat  and  engine  troubles.  Handsomely  illustrated  and  bound  in 
attractive  three-color  stiff  board  cover.  A  useful  reference  book  for  any  library. 


The  evolution  of  [the  motor  boat. 
Various  types  of  motor  boats  in 

common  use. 
The  Built  to  Order,  Stock  and  Knock 

Down  Boat. 
How  to  select  a  motor  boat. 
Points  to  be  observed  in  buying  a 

second-hand  boat. 
How  to  build  a  motor  boat. 
Smoothing  off  and  calking. 
How  to  ysint  a  motor  boat. 
How  to  install  a  marine  motor. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  history  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Explanation  of  two  and  four-cycle 
motor. 

Internal  combustion  motor  auxiliar- 
ies and  their  functions. 

How  to  operate  an  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Engine  trouble 

Propeller  wheels. 

Reversible  equipment. 

Furnishings  ana  fittings. 

Navigation  rules. 


Distress  signals. 

Harbor  regulations. 

U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  Signals. 

National  Motor  Boat  Bill. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  accident. 

Rules  for  determining  horse  power. 

How  to  lay  up  boat  and  engine  for 

the  winter. 
How  to  remove  carbon  deposits,  and 

other  useful  receipts. 
How  to  build  a  motor  ice  boat. 
Dictionary  of  Motor  Craft  terms. 


TROUBLE  CHART— Enables  you  to  locate  any  ordinary  engine  trouble  with  dispatch 

"WHERE  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT"  SECTION 

This  is  a  very  useful  feature  for  anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  motor  boat  or  equipment.  It  gives  a 
alasaified  index  of  manufacturers  and  supply  houses  of  everything  needed  by  the  motor  boatman.  Tells  where  to 
get  what  you  want.   Describes  and  illustrates  many  of  the  latest  and  best  things  on  the  n 


Address  Orders  to  Book  Department 


market. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  PUBLISHER,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


CAMP  KITS  AND  CAMP  LIFE 

By  CHARLES  STEDMAN  HANKS  "NIBLICK." 

Author  of  "Hints  to  Golfers" 
A  practical  handbook  for  the  woods,  founded  on  many  camping  trips  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
guide*  ana  after *nany  kinds  of  game  and  fish.     The  veteran  sportsman  as  well  as  the  neophyte  will  read  the 
book  with  pleasure  and  profit.    It  takes  up  camp  cooking,  outfit,  illness  in  camp,  shooting,  fishing,  trapping 
and  general  woodcraft. 

There  are  cross-headings  for  each  topic,  and  in  addition  there  are  conspicuous  running  head-lines  giving 
the  subjects  of  each  page.  The  index  is  also  full  and  definite;  moreover  the  chapters  classify  the  information 
in  exactly  the  way  the  sportsmen  is  apt  to  need  it.  The  book  is  the  size  and  shape  to  slip  conveniently  into  the 
pocket. 

"A  valuable  manual  of  ovary  phase  of  out-door  life.   Offers  a  thousand   and  one  suggestions." 

— Boston  Transcript. 

"A  eomplete  encyclopedia  of  the  requisites  for  camping,  practical  and  helpful,  and  should 
drive  all  who  can  get  there  to  the  woods." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

CONTENTS: 

Preliminary  Canter  Some  Lake  Fish  that  Played  with  Me 

The  Man  Behind  the  Gun  Some  Deer  that  I  Have  Met  . 

The  Wangan  Some  Moose  that  I  Know  About 

Camps  and  Camp  Fires  Some  Geese  and  Ducks  that  Flew  Away 

Camp  Cooking  Some  Partridges  that  Taught  Me  a  Thing  or  Two 

What  to  Do  if  Lost  in  the  Woods  •         Some  of  the  Pleasures  of  Trapping 

Some  Trout  that  taught  me  something  about  Angling  Some  Suggestions  About  Camping  Out 

Some  Black  Bass,  Sir,  that  I  Didn't  Get  Some  Remedies  for  Sickness  or  Accidents  in  Camp. 

With  62  Illustrations  in  Tint  8vo.  $1.62  Prepaid 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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Old  Ontario,  Hunting  in  W.  H.  Allison  026 

Ontario  (New),  An  Outing  in  Howard  Dresser  820 

Ontario,  (Northern),   A  Ton  Days'  Outing  in     742 

Outfitting  and  Hunting  Notes  Robert  Page  Lincoln  537 

P 

Panther's  Attack  on  Two  Brave  Children,  A   T.  S.  924 

Peace  River,  A  Trip  down                                                                                                Harry  W.  Laughy  1219 

Pipes  and  .Tobacco  W.  D.  Hobson  747 

Point  au  Baril                                                                                                            Ceo.  W.  Mathews  145 

Preparedness,  The  Importance  of   Robt.  H.  MacNair  1066 

Profit,  A  Question  of  Allan  Campbell  206 

Prairie.  Chicken,  The:  Its  Distribution  and  Need  of  Protection  J.  P.  Turner  266,  519 


Quebec,  A  Week  in  the  Mountains  of  

Quebec,  The  New  Moose  Country  in  Northern 


Marian  T.  Scott 


1 1 03 
483 


Raccoon,  The  Trail  of  the  Robert  Page  Lincoln  878 

Reynard  and  a  Brush    Robert  Page  Lincoln  767 

Right  of  Way,  The  F.  V.  Williams  613 

Rivers  of  the  North  Mabel  Burkholder  1226 

Record,  A  Tragic   1002 

S 

Salmon  River  on  the  Map,  Putting  a   874 

Saskatchewan,  A  Goose  Hunt  in  John  M.  Mason  628 

Saskatchewan,  Report  of  the  Chief  Game  Guardian  of   937 

Skin   for  Skin  Harry   W.   Laughy  1085 

Sky  Pastures,  In  the  H.  C.  Haddon  727 

Small  Game  Hunting  in  Southern  Alberta  H.  W.  Stevinson  489 

Soldier  Fisherman,  A  Helen  Guthrie  1216 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Old  Timer   862 

Some    Snapshots  R.    D.    Fetherstonhaugh  204 

Sucker  Fishing  in  the  Sydenham  Harry  Moore 

Sufficient  unto  the  Day  H.  C.  Haddon  110o 

Snow  Goose,  The  F.  V.  Williams      3  7 

Stream,  The  King  of  the  "Piscator"  25 o, 


Tenderfoot  Came  Out  on  Top,  How  a  Edward  T.  Martin 

Thousand  Islands,  The  J.  D. 

Time,  the  Place,  the  Game,  The  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

Trail  of  the  White-tails,  The  

TaTrap  Line,  Along  the   444,  809,  929,  1057,  1176, 

Trap,  The  93,  209,  329,  449,  569,  701,  834,  950,  1068,  1192, 

Tu-hoo  Wm.  McMillan 

Two  Weeks  without  a  Care  ;  T.  N.  Hewitt 

W 

Wandering  Trails  H.  C.  Haddon 

Way  of  the  Mighty,  The  H.  C.  Haddon 

Wishin'  You  a  Happy  New  Year  F.  V.  Williams 

Wolf  be  Trapped,  Can  the    E.  J.  McVeigh 

Wolf  Pack,  The  Mysterious  A.  W.  Peck 

Wolf  Story,  A  Canadian   T.  S.  Scott 

Wolverine,  The  Government's  

Wolves,  An  Experience  with  

Woodcock,    The   Homer  W  Vail 
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1296 
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1005 
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"No  man 
— r-i  is  a  born 


)  woodsman  or 
trapper  •  •  •  • 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 

"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others— reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Buzzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide"  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  this  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  — GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 
OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1 . 75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  either  new  or  renewal,  postpaid, 
$3.00. 

OFFER  C 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one sending  two  new  annual  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun,  at 
the  regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  annum.  Your  own 
subscription  and  that  of  one  of  your  friends  will  be  accepted. 

ADDRESS 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Advertisement*  will  be 
Inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY.  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

WE  BUY  1918  bear  cubs,  the  younger  the  better,  if 
weaned.  $10.00  each.  Crates  furnished;  charges  paid  by 
us.  Can  also  use  a  few  red  and  cross  fox  pups.  Portage 
Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  4  3T 

WANTED — Male  ferret,  yearling  preferred,  small, 
brown.    R.  W.  Mannell,  Cobourg,  Ont.  5-IT 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  LEMON  AND  WHITE— 
female  English  Setter  cheap.  Will  consider  good  .22  re- 
peating rifle  or  what  have  you?  Wm.  Williams,  Harrow, 
Ont.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  Imported  American  Fox  Hound 
Bitch.  Bred  to  dog  on  March  seventeenth,  must  sell. 
Also  grand  dog,  year  old  from  same  dog  and  Bitch.  For 
particulars   write,  Chas.   Taylor,   St.    Catharines,  Ont. 

5-IT 

BEAGLE  PUPS,  male,  for  sale,  good  hunting  stock 
$10.00,  also  female  2  years  old  good  hunter,  not  gunshy, 
$15.00.    J.  Frank  McDermott,  Oakville.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  3  year  old  Beagle  bitch  14 ]A 
inch  Debonair,  Ch.  Hempfield  Dandy  strain.  A  good 
rabbit  dog,  suckling  a  beautiful  male  pup  whelped  March 
22nd  by  (Haig's  Ranger)  bitch  registered  in  A.K.C.  and 
C.K.C.  pup  eligible.  First  cheque  for  $25.00  takes  the 
pair.    J.  M.  Shaw,  Forest,  Ont.  5-IT 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Redbone  and  Walker  Ameri- 
can fox  hound  pups  whelped  April  15th.  Sire  "Polo," 
dam  'Redwing,"  the  two  best  strains  in  America.  Dogs 
$9.00  bitches  $7.50.    A.  Hergoth,  Waterloo,  Ont.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — Irish  setter  pups,  10  weeks  old,  sire  and 
dam  white  and  blue  ribbon  winner,  best  hunting  stock 
money  can  buy.  Six  generation  pedigree  given.  Price 
reasonable.  Or  would  exchange  for  double  barrel  12 
gauge  shot  gun.    B.  E.  Hunter,  La  Macaza,  P.  Q.  5-IT 


BEAGLES!  BEAGLES' PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  PUPS 
for  sale  from  the  famous  Haig  Kennels.  Our  field  Trial 
winnings  for  1917  were;  Silver  cup,  first  and  third  all  age, 
Northern  Hare  Trials,  New  York.  Second  all  age  and 
third  Derby  Canadian  Trials.  Reserve  all  age,  Western 
Trials.  Every  dog  entered  was  placed,  a  record  second 
to  none.  Every  pup  sold  guaranteed  to  make  good. 
Four  dogs  at  stud.  HAIG  KENNELS-  29Ahrens  St. 
E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.  5-IT 


BEAGLES!  BEAGLES! 

— Take  notice  that  the  American  Beagle 
Publishing  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  publish  the  "American  Beagle," 
the  first  Exclusive  Be;>gle  Journal  in 
U.  S.  First  Beagle  Stud  Book  and  first 
Registration  of  Beagles  combined. 
Issued  monthly.  Priced  Si. 00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  10c. 


U.  R.  FISHELS  KENNEIS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham.  Armand 
flam,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Doge 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FISH E L, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


AIREDALES. — A  few  smart  female  puppies  by  the 

?reat  English  champion  Rebound  Oorang  ex  a  Tintern 
)esire  dam.  This  is  the  best  of  Primrose  and  Oorang 
blood,  the  two  greatest  strains  in  airedales,  so  these  pup- 
pies will  make  splendid  breeding  stock.  Will  also  sell  a 
couple  of  our  brood  bitches.  Canuck  Kennels  (reg.) 
Lindsay,  Ontario.  4  TP 

OUR  LAST  LITTER  of  Scugog  duck  dogs  went  like  hot 
cakes  and  all  customers  pleased.  Place  yout  order  for  one 
of  the  spring  litter.    Canuck  Kennels,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

4  TF 

FOR  SALE.— The  airedale  "Canuck  Desire"  re«.  C.K. 
C.  by  the  king  of  sires  "Tintern  Desire"  ex  a  Ch.  Abbey 
King  Nobbier  dam.  "Canuck  Desire"  is  17  months  old,  a 
clean  cut,  classy,  straight  coated  airedale  that  can  win  in 
small  shows.  Won  2nd  at  Montreal  spring  show  and 
V.  H.  C.  at  Toronto  exhibition.  Only  reason  for  selling, 
we  want  one  still  better.  Price  $30.00.  Canuck  Kennels, 
Lindsay,  Ont.  4  TF 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 


to  any 
the  Author 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  lnc 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE. — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Kyi,  offer  for 
sale  settlers  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds!  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  hon  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

§uality.     Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  3  TL 

 ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES.  

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  AH  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 

ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont.  1  * 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc.. 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
New.    Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 


to  30  ft.  length 
Gun  in  Canada 


Woodstock.  Ont. 


MOTOR  BOAT— 27  feet.  25  horse  power  Stirling 
engine.    Perfect  condition,  cost  $1,800.    Sell  at  a  bargain. 


C.  Smith,  142  Durocher,  Montreal. 
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FISHING  TACKLE 


FLIES  to  catch  the  big  trout.  Try  my  cast  and  one 
dozen  assorted  flies,  only  one  dollar,  twenty-five  cents. 
Taylor,  6th  street.  East  Burnaby,  B.  C.  4  6T 

FOR  SALE — South  Bend  anti-back  lash  reel.  Cost 
$12.50,  nearly  new,  take  $5.50.  Lewis,  242  Manitoba 
Ave.,  Winnipeg,  5-IT 


GUNS 


YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
latter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

45.  COLT  Automatic  and  holster.  Govt.  Model.  New 
condition,  shot  4Q  times.  $30.  or  will  trade  for  .22  Colt 
or  S.  W.  Heavy  Frame  Target  Model,  and  $10.  Must 
be  in  new  condition.  .22  H.  O.  R.  6"  target  grips.  New 
Condition  $8.    F.  R.  Daniel.  Camrose,  Alta.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — One  .303  British  rifle,  used  but  a  little. 
$35.00.  Case.  Apply  B.  A.  Sigurdson,  Wynyard,  Sask. 
Box  149.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — 30  cal.  Remington  pump  action  rifle, 
fired  50  times,  price  $28.00.  W.  Thomson,  Henfryn, 
Ont.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — Smith  and  Wesson  revolver,  455  cal., 
barrel  blued  finish.    Practically  new,  $25.00.  Also 
Colt's  automatic  .32  cal.  pocket  model,  blued  finish,  $15.00 
R.  Harrison,  107  Yarmouth  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.  5-IT 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

A  22  calibre,  L.  R.  I  argeband  sporting  rifle. 
Man's  sire  Ross  (Military  Model)  Bolt  action, 
Hammerless,  single  shot,  21  inch  round  steel 
barrel.  Brass  door  in  Butt  for  cleaning  rods, 
rags,  etc.  Complete  with  swivels  for  sling  strap. 
In  perfect  condition  in  every  way  and  especially 
adapted  for  target  shooting.  Crank  sights  Rear 
peep  and  Watson  wind  gauge  front  sight  (Hood 
and  six  extra  sights  including  aperature,  cross 
hairs,  beads  etc.  of  gold,  silver  and  steel  gals  with 
front  sight). 

Will  sell  for  $20.00  cash  or  trade  for  colt  or 
Savage  automatic  32  Pistol  in  perfect  condition 
or  high  power,  pair  of  Binoculars. 

ROBT.  HODGSON 

RAGLAN,  ONTARIO 


SPECIALS 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

•  We  pay  CASH  premiums  on  hundreds  of  old  coins  dated 
Abefore  1895.  Keep  ALL  old  money.  You  may  have  coins 
^  worth  large  premiums  to  collectors.  Send  TEN  cents 
for  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x6.  Get  posted 
at  once.  It  may  mean  your  Fortune.  Clark  Coin  Co., 
Box  134.    LcRoy.  N.  Y.  3  2T 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556,  Oakland,  Calif.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  hunting  and  fishing 
leases  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  28  square  miles  of  ground 
3  good  lakes  for  trout,  good  cabin  and  6  good  boats  with 
all  rooking  and  sleeping  outfits,  Price  $1000.00  Box 
110.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — In  the  Bay  of  Quinte  a  farm  comprising 
74  acres,  all  under  cultivation,  warm  clay  loam  soil,  8  to 
10  feet  deep,  free  ol  stones,  well  fenced,  no  hills,  fronting 
on  the  north  shore  of  Big  Island.  There  is  a  solid  brick 
house,  8  rooms,  frame  barn  30*  x  907,  1 H  acres  orchard 
mixed  fruit,  one-half  mile  from  church  and  school,  4  miles 
from  Demorestville  village,  12  miles  from  Picton,  daily 
R.  R.  service  and  also  travelling  store  three  trips  weekly. 
This  property  would  make  an  excellent  summer  resort  as 
it  has  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  Bay.  Any  person 
buying  same  for  a  summer  resort  could  rent  farm  and 
thus  set  a  revenue.  Price  $4,000.  Write  W.  G.  Wright, 
R  R.  No.  1  Demorestville,  Ont.  5-2T 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

GET  the  1918,  OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR. 
It  tells  when.  One  order  reads  as  follows  "Please 
nd  enclosed  25c  tor  which  send  me  1918  Old  Fisher- 
man's Calendar,  a  friend  gave  me  a  1917  one  and  it 
certainly  delivers  the  goods,  is  worth  $$  to  any  angler 
who  values  his  time."  Your  country  needs  YOUR 
time  this  year.  Send  25c  to-day  (coin  carefully 
wrapped  or  money  order)  to 

OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR 
Box  1450  H  Sta.  Springfield,  Mass. 


■  ■  wild  nice-* 

BfilNGf^eDUCKI 


PLANT  NOW  and  provide  a  natural 
feeding  ground  to  attract  them  next 
fall  TERRELL'S  SEEDS  GROW. 
Write  today  for  planting  inform- 
ation and  prices. 

Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Naturalist 

Dept.  S  30       0*nk08h,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Rox  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

GUN  CLUBS. — See  that  your  traps  are  in  good  shape. 
Start  season  right.  Let  us  supply  you  with  Canadian 
Blackbird  targets.  Western  Automatic  and  Bowron. 
Expert  traps  and  parts.    Nelson  Long,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

3  IT 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont  TF 

TAXIDFRMY  AND  TANNING  

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 
Ont.   TF 

Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.    We  buy  — 


furs. 


raw 
12T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 

A  BARGAIN 

English,  second  hand.  10  bore,  double  barrel,  ham- 
mer gun,  genuine  Damascus  barrels,  beautifully  en- 
graved, selected  English  walnut  stock,  nicely  check- 
red.  Made  forJ.L.  Rawbone.  of  Toronto.  In  good 
condition.    Cost  $150.00     Our  price  $40.00 


I 


HOTEL  ALGONQUIN 


J 


Joe  Lake,  Algonquin  Park,  Key  to  al 
Canoe  Routes  through  the  park.  Out-  | 
fitting  store,  good  fishing.  Opens  May  x 
10th.  Booklet. 

J.  E.  COLSON,   MOWAT   P.O.,  ONT.  | 
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Best  Books  Published 


For  Automobilists 


And  Motorcyclists 


Five  Complete  and  Distinct  Works 


Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of  their  kind 

9   on  the  market 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to — 

OWNERS.  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  or  REPAIRMEN. 


While  technical,  are  Written  in  Simple  Language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of 
reference.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 
and  their  agents.     This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of 


these  works. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine,  Mainten- 
ance and  Repairs  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Systems  15c 

The  A.  B.  C  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work  that  is 
Up-to-Date  50c 


(In  this  book,  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction 
of  Aerial  Craft  and  the  Essential  Principles  Governing  Aviators  are 
Summarized) . 


Address  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher, 


Woodstock,  Ontario 


ROD^GUR 

m  CANADA 


JUNE,  1918  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


"THE  BASS  STRIKES  THE  FROG  WITH  HIS  NOSE" 

\V.  J.  Taylor,  Limited,  Publisher, 

Woodstock,  Ontario. 


TRADE 


The   Allcock,   Lai^ht  and   Westwood  Co.,  Ltd., 
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Best  Books  Published  For  Automo- 
bilists  and  Motorcyclists  f^iSBSMS 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of 
their  kind  on  the  market. 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to— OWNERS,  STUDENTS, 
TORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  OR  REPAIRMEN. 


OPERA- 


While  technical,  are  written  in  simple  language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of  refer" 
ence.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers  and  their 
•gents.    This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of  these  works. 


The  A.B.C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation.  .50c 
The  A.B.C.  of  Internal  Combustion,  En- 
gine, Maintenance  and  Repairs.  ..25c 
The  A.B.C.   of  Magneto  Ignition  Sys- 
tems 15c 


The  A.B.C.  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems 

 25a 

•The  A.B.C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work 
that  is  up-to-date  50c 


*In  this  book  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction  of  Aerial 
Craft  and  the  Essential  Principals  Governing  Aviators  are  Summarized. 
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^fbuWho  Cannot  Go,do^bur 
"Bayonet  Exercise"  with  a  Bristol 

^  Advance  and  retreat,  side  step  and  guard,  parry  and  thrust,  lunge  and  butt 

strike — fishing  makes  every  muscle  in  your  body  tingle  and  quiver  in  the 
X        same  way.    If  we  must  take  months  and  months  of  precious  time  to  build 
up  the  soldier's  body,  is  it  not  important  and  a  patriotic  duty  for  every- 
one of  us  who  cannot  go  to  take  the  time  and  make  the  patriotic 
effort  to  put  ourselves  in  the  most  perfect  physical  and  men- 
tal fitness  for  carrying  the  extra  burdens  which  the  war 
puts  upon  us?     Don't  break  down  and  become 
a  liability.      Fish  mornings,   nights,  holi- 
days, and  week-ends  and  make  this 
i  fishing  vacation.    Eat  fish  and 
save    meat    and  wheat. 
Catch  all  the  fish 
you  can. 


Steel  fishing  Rods 


"Bristol" 
Meek 

Catalog 
FREE 


have  just  the  right  shape,  hang,  re- 
siliency, snap,  durability  and  beauty  of 
v\crkmanship  and  finish  to  make  them  not 
only  the  most  popular  but  the  most  practical 
and  successful  fishing  rcds^to  be  had  an\ where 
at  any  price.  There  is  a  special  ''Bristol''  to 
suit  your  purse,  your  locality  and  your  kind 
of  fishing.  $3.50,  up.  Buy  a  "Bristol-"  for  your 
boy  so  that  he  can  supply  the  family  with 
fish,  thereby  saving  meat  and  wheat  for  the 
fighters  at  the  front. 

.Meek  and' Blue  Gras  s -Reels 

are  tools  of  such  superb  materials,  designing  and 
workmanship  thai  the  most  expert  and  most  ex- 
perienced  successful  fishermen  use  them  with 
tbfct  ahsoluf  e  confidence  that  comes  only  through 
association  in  many  hard  won  victories.  Your 
dealer — if  he  knows — can  tell  you  all  about  these 
rods  and  reels.  It  he  is  not  keen  to  serve  you, 
you  can  order  th<  m  ly  mail  direct  from  the 
makers  at  catalog  prices  plus  the  regular  3% 
wartax. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

32  Horton  Street      -    -      Bristol,  Conn. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch: 
PHIL.  B,  BK  HEART  CO..  717  Market  St.,  >an  Francisco.  Cal. 
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FISHING  AND  CANOEING  IN 
ALGONQUIN  PARK 


WALTER  THORNTON. 


Indications  are  that  a  very  large 
number  of  tourists,  canoeists, 
campers  and  anglers  will  visit  the 
Algonquin  Park  of  Ontario  this  year. 
Many  inquiries  have  already  been 
received  by  the  authorities  regarding 
the  prospects  f  }r  spring  fishing,  which 
are  considered  excellent,  indeed  good 
sport  is  anticipated  throughout  the 
year — while  many  reservations  have 
already  been  made  at  the  Highland 
Inn,  which  opens  June  15th,  and 
at  the  log  cabin  camps,  Nominigan 
Gamp  and  Camp  Minnesing,  which 
open  June  29th.,  also  at  Mowat 
Lodge  and  the  Algonquin  Hotel. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the 
great  reserve  shows  that  the  action 
of  the  Ontario  government  in  pro- 
viding a  virgin  wilderness  witnin 
striking  distance  of  civilization  and 
city  life,  as  a  national  playground, 
has  been  widely  appreciated.  The 
Dominion  has  several  beautiful  na- 
tional parks,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  in  the  far  west,  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  large  centres  of 
population.  The  Algonquin  Park,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Dominion's  most  populous 
province,  and  yet  it  is  as  wild  and 
as  unspoiled  as  any  of  the  parks  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Llere  the 
tired  business  man — and  his  wife 
nd  daughter,  too,  for  the  ladies 
o  with  him  to  the  wilds  nowadays — 
n  get  out  into  the  big  open  space, 
rush  away  the  mental  cobwebs 
and  feel  the  red  blood  course  through 


the  veins  once  more. 

When  you  step  from  the  train 
at  one  of  the  little  stations  in  the 
park  you  feel  at  once  the  "bite" 
in  the  air — redolent  with  balsam, 
pine  and  spruce.  The  area  of  the 
park  is  roughly  four  thousand  square 
miles,  and  it  has  been  a  reserve 
since  1893.  The  whole  area  is  heavily 
wooded  and  the  wild  life  within 
its  borders  has  increased  so  wonder- 
fully that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
bush  road  without  sighting  red  deer 
or  other  forest  denizens.  Beside  al- 
most every  open  lake  or  stream  one 
comes  upon  busy  beaver  colonies, 
either  at  work  or  at  play.  Mink 
scurry  busily  about  on  rock  ledges, 
while  little  red  squirrels  flit  warily 
from  tree  to  tree  and  are  so  tame  that 
they  will '  come  to  your  camp  and 
pry  off  the  lid  of  your  biscuit  tin. 
There  are  birds  of  almost  every 
species  from  the  ocean  seagull  to 
the  timid  robin,  the  loon  and  the 
hermit  thrush.  If  one  penetrates 
well  into  the  wilds  one  may  hear 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  feast  one's 
eye  upon  an  occasional  moose  or 
otter.  From  the  reserve,  the  province 
has  been  obtaining,  during  the  past 
few  months,  a  large  supply  of  venison 
and  beaver  meat. 

One  feature  of  the  park  which 
marks  it  out  from  other  national 
playgrounds  on  this  continent  is 
its  great  system  of  natural  waterways, 
There  are  actually,  by  the  count. 
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The  whole  family  goes  into  camp  in  Algonquin  Park  now-a-days      Courtesy  G.T.R 


over  a  thousand  beautiful  lakes  within 
this  one  reserve  and  these  are  joined 
together  by  streams  navigable  by 
canoe  or  are  connected  by  short 
and  easy  portages  over  good  trails 
blazed  through  the  forests.  These 
lakes  furnish  the  angler  with  the 
finest  fishing  the  heart  could  desire. 
In  the  evening  at  the  Highland 
Inn  or  Nominigan  or  Minnesing 
Camps,  when  the  day's  catches  are 
exhibited,  you  may  look  upon  trout 
and  bass  and  other  fresh  water  game 
fish  such  as  the  angler  dreams  of, 
and  many  of  these  have  been  caught 
by  visitors  who  never  cast  a  line 
until  they  entered  the  park  a  few 
days  before. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  deep 
and  translucent,  filled  with  the  gam- 
iest of  the  game  species  of  fish,  black 
bass,  three  and  four  pounders,  and 
salmon  ''trout  tipping  the  scales  at 
10  and  12  pounds  are  plentiful  in 
the  waters  south  of  the  railway  line, 
while  north  of  the  railway  bass  are 
not  found.    The  rivulets  and  streams 


are  alive  with  the  gamiest  of  speckled 
trout,  the  C0  3l  waters  giving  them 
fighting  tendencies  which  delight  the 
heart  of  the  most  ardent  angler. 
Salmon  and  speckled  trout  are  found 
in  the  lakes  north  of  the  railway, 
and  excellent  fishing  is  assured  in 
any  of  these  waters.  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  the  trout 
fishing  is  at  its  best,  the  speckled 
beauties  rise  to  the  fly,  and  are 
most  voracious  for  the  "Parmachene 
Belle,"  "Red  Ibis"  and  "Montreal." 
During  the  month  of  June  and  the 
first  ten  days  of  July,  black  flies 
are  rather  troublesome,  and  anglers 
should  provide  themselves  with  any 
of  the  many  preventives  against 
this  pest.  After  sunset  the  Hies 
do  not  bother,  but  during  the  day- 
time they  are  active  and  annoying. 
The  excellent  fishing,  however,  that 
awaits  the  keen  sportsman  offsets 
any  discomforts  of  this  nature.  In 
mid-summer,  successful  still-fishing 
in  these  cool  waters  is  assured, 
the  salmon  and  speckled  trout  being 
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freely  taken  in  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  of  water,  and  the  black  bass 
in  their  customary  haunts.  In  the 
months  of  July,  and  August,  when 
the  majority  of  people  take  their 
holidays,  the  fishing  is  good  in  these 
waters,  but  other  bait  than  the 
fly  must  be  used  for  the  bass  and 
salmon  trout,  though  the  speckled, 
trout  rise  to  the  fly  in  the  streams 
and  shallow  brooks.  Copper  wire 
lines,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  long 
with  live  minnow  bait  and  a  good 
heavy  reel  on  a  steel  bass  rod,  seem 
to  be  the  most  effectual  tackle  for 
killing  salmon  trout,  and  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  landing  the  number 
allowed  each  fisherman  under  the 
overnment  regulations.  The  very 
best  fishing  months  in  this  region 
are  May,  August.  September  and 
October.  Bait  is  plentiful,  and 
can  be  procured  readily  in  almost 
all  of  the  lakes  with  a  dip  net  or 
small  hooks. 

Probably  the  best  point  for  the 
canoeist  and  camper  who  wish  to 


"do"  the  Park  is  to  go  in  at  Joe 
Lake  station,  where  the  route  through 
the  chain  of  lakes,  running  north 
and  south  properly  begins.  Another 
point  of.  ingress  is  Algonquin  Park 
station,  where  is  situated  the  "park 
headquarters"  and  the  Highland  Inn. 
These  are  on  the  shores  of  Cache 
Lake,  one  of  the  prettiest  sheets 
of  water  in  the  reservation.  This 
is  within  easy  distance  of  many 
small  lakes  where  good  fishing  is 
found,  and  a  capital  place  to  start 
in  for  Lakes  Porcupine,  Bonnechere, 
Ragged,  Louisa,  Pen  and  many  others, 
outside  as  well  as  in  the  Park,  where 
the  scenery  is  grand,  and  where 
the  fish  grow  to  big  proportions. 
In  the  early  summer — May  and 
June — the  fishing  in  Cache  Lake, 
the  Madawaska  River,  Cranberry 
Lake,  White's  Lake,  Source  Lake, 
Hillyard  Lake,  Head  Lake  and  many 
others  pools  and  streams  within  a 
few  minutes  walk  of  headquarters, 
is  unexcelled.  From  Cache  Lake 
many  excursions  can  be  taken  into 
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There  are  ideal  camping  sites  for  the  canoeist  and  fisherman  in  Algonquin  Park. 
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the  forest  wilds.  One  of  the  best 
is  to  the  south  of  the  district,  pro- 
ceeding westward  through  Cache  Lake, 
entering  a  branch  of  the  Madawaska 
River,  navigable  for  some  little  dis- 
tance into  White's  Lake,  a  beautiful 
body  of  water  which  is  crossed  to 
the  first  portage — a  short  trail  to 
Beaver  Pond.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
paddle  across  this  pond  brings  you 
to  another  portage  100  yards  long, 
at  the  end  of  which  lies  Little  Island 
Lake,  lovely  in  its  natural  beauties 
and  picturesque  in  all  its  surroundings. 
One  mile  across  this  lake  a  portage 
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of  200  yards  to  a  small  pond  is  found, 
after  crossing,  which  another  portage 
of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  is  taken 
to  reach  Smoke  Lake.  This  lake 
is  quite  large,  comparing  it  with 
the  other  lakes  in  the  district,  and 
is  about  four  and  one  half  miles 
long,  with  a  width  averaging  from 
a  third  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  some 
places.  The  bosom  of  Smoke  Lake 
is  beautified  by  the  islands,  and  the 
shores  of  the  mainland  are  high  and 
well  wooded.  The  fishing  is  good, 
and  magnificent  camp  sites  are  found 
at  many  points  and  on  all  the  islands. 
This  lake  oilers  a  good  location  for 
a  permanent  camp  site  for  a  few 
days,  and  many  trips  of  not  more 
than  a  day's  duration  can  be  made 
from  camp,  leaving  in  the  morning 
and  returning  at  night.  Here  is 
located  the  well-known  Nominigan 
Camp  Hotel.  From  Smoke  Lake 
a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
trip  is  south  into  Ragged  Lake, 
thence  into  Porcupine  Lake.  Bear 
Lake,  the  three  Bonnechere  Lakes, 
Crooked  Lake,  Lake  Louisa,  Bound- 
ary and  Head  Lakes,  into  Cache 
Lake,  the  starting  point.  The  most 
enthusiastic  fisherman  will  find  sport 
to  his  heart's  content.  From  Ragged 
Lake,  a  portage  of  about  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  into  Porcupine  Lake  is 
over  a  lumber  slide,  which  makes 
the  task  easy,  and  when  you  know 
that  at  the  end  of  the  slide,  where 
the  rivulet  leads  from  one  lake  to 
another,  capital  speckled  trout  are 
caught  in  goodly  numbers,  the  short 
distance  to  traverse  is  not  considered. 
Ragged  Lake  is  very  beautiful,  and, 
as  its  name  suggests,  the  contour 
of  its  shores  is  irregular  and  made 
up  of  innumerable  bays  and  inlets. 
Good  salmon  trout  fishing  is  its 
attraction. 

There  are  scores  of  trips  to  be 
made  in  Algonquin  Park  equally 
as  interesting  as  this.  Months  may 
be  spent  in  this  region  with  new 
trips  over  new  Jakes  each  day. 


ANOTHER  RECORD  OF  A  CRUISE  ON 
THE  KAWARTHA  LAKES 

GORDON  H.  GRAHAM 


FROM  the  thriving  town  of  Lind- 
say, on  the  Scugog  River,  to 
the  'Store'  at  Juniper  Island, 
Stoney  Lake,  is,  by  water,  about  40 
miles.  The  route  traverses  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  Kawartha  Lakes 
and  with  good  weather  is  an  ideal 
day's  trp  for  a  small,  medium-speed 
launch. 

Being  a  water  enthusiast  and  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  small  motor- 
*  boat  I  decided  one  day  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  holiday  that 
xame  along  and  avail  myself  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip.  I  had  not  long 
to  wait  and  one  cloudy  morning  in 
July  the  lockmaster  at  Lindsay,  with 
many  a  warning  as  to  the  rough 
weather  that  the  day  held  in  store, 
let  me  through  the  lock.  I  had 
occasion  to  wish  later  that  I  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  lockmaster's 
prognostication  of  evil  weather  but 
as  I  judged  that  I  was  as  good  a 
weather  prophet  as  the  next  fellow 
I  set  sail  from  Lindsay  with  a  light 
heart.  My  reputation  as  a  prophet 
got  a  severe  jolt  before  the  trip  was 
finished  and  the  wife  said — but  that 
is  irrevalent.  My  wife,  who  is  as 
keen  a  boatman  as  myself,  insisted 
on  bringing  with  us  her  little  Pek- 
ingese spaniel  and  the  little  dog 
yapped  at  everybody  and  everything 
we  passed  on  our  trip  down  the  Scu- 
gog. Believe  me,  for  a  continual 
outburst  of  sound  a  Ford  has  nothing 
on  a  Peke.  The  pup  had  a  grouch 
engendered  no  doubt  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  hurry  of  preparation, 
we  had  forgotten  his  breakfast.  I 
tried  to  remedy  the  omission  by 
surreptitiously  slipping,  him  a  oit  of 
compression  grease  but  friend  wife 
happened  to  glance  around  and  the 
attempt  was  a  failure.  I  don't  know 
what  effect  the  grease  would  have 
had  on  the  dog  but  I  was  hopeful. 
The  little  launch  behaved  wonder- 
fully. Built  of  cypress,  19  feet  in 
length  by  5  ft.  beam  and  engined 
with  a  Fairbanks-Morse  single  cyl- 


inder, H. P.  motor,  she  was  an 
ideal  small  family  cruising  launch 
and  but  for  her  seaworthy  qualities 
this  literary  gem  might  be  lost  to 
the  world.  Good  little  Tomigee.' 
She  wasn't  much  to  look  at;  her  lines 
while  safe  and  comfortable  were  more 
those  of  a  floating  bath-tub  than  those 
of  the  Gold  Cup  winner,  'Miss  De- 
troit', but  her  reliable  little  engine 
shoved  her  along  at  about  7  M.P.H. 
with  an  occasional  spurt  of  perhaps 
a  mile  per  hour  faster  each  time  she 
struck  a  stump.  I  never  had  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  as  to  why  the 
boat  accelerated  her  speed  each  time 
she  struck  an  obstacle  but  it  never 
failed  unless  we  ran  high  and  dry. 
I  know  she  ran  faster  on  account  oi 
the  revolutions  of  the  flywheel.  I 
counted  them.  They  were  rather 
speedy,  being  about  400  per  minute 
normally  and  increasing  to  450  per 
minute  on  the  stumps.  My  method 
of  counting  is  as  follows: — 

Selecting  a  clear  stretch  I  take  out 
my  Ingersoll  and  wait  till  the  second 
hand  is  at  zero.  Now  the  speed 
with  which  the  wheel  turns  over  will 
not  permit  of  my  counting  above 
the  single  numbers  so  I  divide  the 
revolutions  into  units  of  ten  and 
count  in  this  manner.  "One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  one — one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  two, — one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  three,"  etc.,  etc.  What 
I  have  just  counted  would  be  thirty 
revolutions — three  units  of  ten.  Do 
you  get  the  idea?  The  wife  never 
could  understand  the  system  at  all 
and  I  guess  it  made  her  mad  because 
she  always  found  some  interesting 
object  like  a  crane,  a  bunch  of  weeds 
or  a  dead  fish  to  point  out  to  me  every 
time  I  had  got  decently  started  count- 
ing. Of  course  this  would  throw  me 
out  and  I  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  second  hand  covered  zero  again. 
Perhaps,  while  I  had  my  eyes  off 
the  course,  'Tomigee'  would  run  into 
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the  weeds  or  strike  another  stump, 
thus  throwing  my  calculations  all 
out  again. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  trip.  Friend 
wife  seated  herself  in  a  small  wicker 
chair  which  I  had  bought  for  the 
occasion  and  she  put  'Jimmy'  the 
Peke,  in  her  lap.  AH  went  well  until 
we  had  passed  under  the  G.P.R. 
bridge  which  spans  the  Scugog  about 
a  mile  below  Lindsay,  and  then  the 
wife  remembered  that  she  had  for- 
gotten our  lunch.  She  put  'Jimmy' 
clow  n  and  started  a  search  among  the 
ha 'gage  in  the  faint  hope  that  she 
may  have  put  the  grub  there  by  mis- 
take. The  dog,  left  to  himself,  start- 
ed on  a  tour  of  investigation  and  land- 
ed up  against  the  flywheel. 

He  started  sniffing  at  it  and  then, 
apparently  satisfied  that  it  was  harm- 
less, wandered  around  the  back  of 
the  engine.  I  was  very  disappointed 
to  see  the  pup  leave  the  flywheel 
as  I  was  expecting  interesting  de- 
velopments. But  the  dog  found  some 
right  away.  There  was  a  muffled 
yelp,  a  squeal  and  a  dull  thump. 
Friend  wife  dropped  the  bag  she  was 
holding  and  the  contents  littered  the 
floor.  She  shrieked  at  me  to  save 
the  dog,  who,  she  was  sure,  was  killed. 
(Isn't  tha^  logic?)  I  left  the  steering 
wheel  to  itself  and  made  a  dash  for 
the  back  of  the  boat.  The  Peke, 
covered  with  grease  and  dirt,  but 
more  scared  than  hurt,  lay  beside 
the  pump  with  every  particle  of  wind 
knocked  out  of  his  fuzzy  little  body. 
It  took  him  some  time  to  get  his  wind 
back  but  when  he  did  he  was  in 
excellent  voice. 

Satisfied  that  'Jimmy'  had  wander- 
ed on  some  whirling  bit  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  was  not  hurt  I  picked 
him  up  and  started  back  to  the  wheel 
but  in  passing  by  the  engine  I  in- 
advertently rested  my  hand  on  the 
spark  plug.  I  removed  it  right  away 
and  then — sat  down.  The  wife  also 
sat  down,  hard.  "Tomigee'  had 
struch  a  'dead-head.' 

To  the  uninitiated  the  word  'dead- 
head' will  mean  nothing  but  to  any- 
one who  knows  the  Kawartha  Lakes 
the  word  has  a  sinister  and  ugly 
sound.  A  'dead-head'  is  an  outlaw 
among  logs.    Among  the  millions  ol 


feet  of  timber  that  is  floated  down  the 
Kawartha  lakes  each  year  in  the  big 
boom,  a  certain  number  of  the  logs 
become  water-soaked.  They  sink  be- 
low the  boom  and,  float  around  the 
lakes  until  their  heavy  end  strikes 
bottom.  Then  they  commence  their 
career  as  a  menace  to  navigation. 
The  lighter,  or  floating  end,  sticks 
either  just  above  the  water  or  just 
below  it  and  woe  betide  the  luckless 
craft  that  strikes  one  of  these  pests 
'dead  on.'  Given  sufficient  speed  a 
launch  will  poke  a  hole  right  through 
her  bottom  and  even  with  a  launch 
of  only  moderate  speed  the  jar  is 
apt  to  be  severe.  'Tomigee'  swerved 
off  to  one  side  and  came  to  a  stop,  in 
the  weeds  her  propellor,  a  round  mass 
of  vegetation,  slowly  revolving. 

A  hasty  examination  of  the  bow 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  large  patch 
of  paint  had  been  scraped  off  but  no 
other  damage  had  been  done.  I 
turned  off  the  'juice'  and  the  wheel 
stopped  revolving.  Then  ensued  a 
scene  which  fills  passing  boatmen 
with  glee.  I  rolled  up  my  sleeves 
as  far  as  they  would  go  (and  it  wasn't 
far  enough  by  a  matter  of  about  six 
inches),  leaned  over  the  stern  and 
pulled  weeds  off  the  wheel  in  hand- 
fuls.  The  ubiquitous  passer-by  ap- 
peared, turned  off  his  motor  so  that 
I  could  better  hear  him  scoff,  and 
then  pursued  his  malevolent  way. 
That  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
trip  in  which  I  found  my  wife's  pres- 
ence an  encumbrance.  I  had  a  lot 
of  things  to  say  to  that  fresh  boatman 
but  Friend  wife's  presence  forbade 
it.  Besides,  one  lacks  the  dignity 
essential  to  repartee  when  one  is 
standing  on  one's  head  in  the  back 
of  a  small  boat. 

With  the  wheel  cleared  'Tomigee' 
started  serenely  on  down  the  Scugog. 
But  I  had  to  stop  every  once  in  so 
often  to  remove  more  weeds,  the 
lower  river  being  simply  a  channel 
cut  between  two  banks  of  weeds.  As 
a  consequence  the  channel  is  more 
or  less  overrun  with  patches  of  float- 
ing vegetation  which  add  neither  to 
the  beauty  of  the  river  nor  to  the 
state  of  one's  temper. 

Below  the  C.P.R.  bridge  the  high 
banks  which  line  the  stream  give 
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place  to  acre  on  acre  of  flat  marshy 
ground  and  the  channel  winds  in 
and  out  through  a  mass  of  weeds 
which  stretch  for  miles  on  either 
side.  At  each  turn  in  the  channel 
a  small  pyramidical  light-house  is 
situated  and  one  can  see  the  whole 
fourteen  lighthouses  from  almost  any 
part  of  the  river.  It  gives  one  a 
curious  feeling  to  sail  down  the  lower 
Scugog  as  the  weed  beds  appear  like 
a  huge  green  field  and  approaching 
steamers  seem  to  be  sailing  on  the 
dry  land. 

Seven  or  eight  miles  below  Lindsay 
the  river  widens  into  Sturgeon  Lake 
and  it  was  blowing  mightily  when  we 
struck  the  open  expanse  of  clear 
water.  The  wind  was  behind  us 
however,  and  I  anticipated  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  Bobcaygeon, 
eleven  miles  further  down. 

Now  in  these  shallow  waters  it 
does  not  take  much  of  a  wind  to  kick 
up  a  sea  and  before  we  reached  Pleas- 
ant Point  there  was  quite  a  roll  on, 
the  wheel  starting  to  race  between 
extra  large  waves.  At  a  point  oppos- 
ite the  third  concession  of  Verulam 
Township  I  had  to  turn  into  shore  as 
I  was  afraid  of  having  the  ever- 
roughening  water  climb  in  over  the 
back  of  the  boat.  My  intention  had 
been  to  make  straight  down  the  lake 
to  a  large  island  that  lies  out  about 
a  mile  from  Birch  Point  but  the 
condition  of  the  lake  precluded  this 
possibility  and  I  ran  down  along  the 
southern  sh:re,  keeping  as  close  to 
shore  as  I  could.  1 

There  were  no  other  launches  on 
the  lake  and  our  pitching  and  tossing 
created  quite  a  commotion  among  the 
people  who  saw  us  from  the  shore. 
Fortunately  for  us,  my  wife  and  I  are 
good  sailors  and  the  only  discomfort 
we  experienced  was  from  the  gasses 
trom  the  exhaust  being  blown  into 
our  faces  by  the  following  wind.  The 
Peke,  however,  was  frankly  ill  and 
he  lay,  dirty  and  wet,  a  little  bundle 
of  concentrated  wretchedness,  on  *he 
floor  a*  our  feet.  I  knew  how  he  fell. 
I  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the 
First  Contingent  and  was  afflicted 
-with  'mal  de  mer'  for  1he  first  and 
only  time  in  my  life. 

Rounding   Birch    Point   a  wave, 


larger  than  any  we  had  yet  strucK, 
threatened  to  overturn  us,  but  by 
good  fortune  I  managed  to  get  the 
boat  clear  and  we  sailed  into  the  com- 
paratively calm  waters  of  the  upper 
Bobcaygeon  River  without  having 
shipped  a  drop  of  water. 

Oar  spirits  rose  as  the  water  grew 
calmer  and,  as  the  sun  came  out  from 
behind  grey  clouds,  we  became  posi- 
tively exuberant.  Even  the  dog  gave 
a  dispirited  yap  or  two  at  a  passing 
C.P.R.  train. 

We  pulled  in  to  the  wharf  at  Bob- 
caygeon just  in  time  for  dinner  and 
we  did  wonders  with  the  food  that 
was  set  before  us.  Had  we  known 
what  was  in  store  for  us  before  food 
again  passed  our  lips  we  might  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  a  bit  more 
grub. 

The  lock  at  'Caygeon  is  a  bad  one 
and  the  lockmaster  certainly  deserves 
all  the  money  that  goes  with  the  job. 
I  don't  know  what  his  salary  is  but 
it  is  not  enough.  I  wouldn't  take 
on  his  job  for  the  profits  of  a  pork- 
packer. 

The  current  above  the  lock  is  so 
swift  that  several  men  with  the  aid 
of  a  large  block  and  tackle  are  re- 
quired to  open  the  gates.  Some  time 
during  the  past  summer  one  of  the 
large,  squared  posts  by^  which  the 
lock  is  opened  and  closed* was  broken 
in  two  by  the  pressure.  And  these 
posts  are  of  solid  wood,  eighteen 
inches  thick. 

There  were  a  number  of  'lumber- 
jacks' around  the  lock  when  we  went 
through  who  were  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  Peke.  They  had  a 
scrubby  bull-terrier  with  them  which 
they  offered  t^  match  agains^  my  dog 
and  it  was  only  when  we  had  safely 
cleared  the  lowTer  gates  and  were 
well  on  our  way  down  the  river  that 
the  wife's  breathing  returned  to 
normal. 

The  afternoon  promised  to  be  ideal 
for  motor-boating  as  we  sailed  down 
the  lower  'Caygeon.  Hidden  by  tall 
limestone  banks  we  scarcely  felt  a 
puff  of  the  gale  that  was  blowing  up 
Pigeon  Lake.  The  sun  shone  from 
a  practically  cloudless  sky  and  all 
seemed  to  auger  well  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trip,  though  as  we 
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cleared  the  light-house  and  sailed 
out  into  Pigeon,  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  more  than  ordinary  swell  run- 
ning. 

It  grew  rapidly  rougher  as  we  crept 
out  into  the  lake.  We  had  the  waves 
against  us  this  time,  but,  content  with 
"TomigeeV  performance  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  anticipated  no  trouble. 

A  mile  or  so  down  the  lake  from 
'Caygeon,  along  the  west  shore,  are 
a  little  group  of  islands  and  it  was 
my  intention  to  make  for  them  and 
from  their  shelter  make  a  break  across 
the  lake  to  Gannon's  Narrows,  but 
long  before  I  reached  the  islands  I 
was  exerting  every  muscle  to  keeping 
the  little  boat  top-side  up  on  the 
waves. 

The  wind  blewr  with  such  force 
that  I  dared  not  turn  the  boat's  nose 
from  a  direct  course  to  windward 
and  I  decided  to  keep  on  down  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  expecting  the 
waves  to  get  smaller  as  we  neared 
their  starting  point.  'Tomigee'  was 
by  this  time  doing  all  sorts  of  fancy 
nose  diving.  At  times  her  bow  rear- 
ed like  a  bucking  horse  and  the  entire 
stern  deck  would  be  under  water, 
drowning  the  exhaust.  Then  down 
she  would  come  kerwallop  on  a  wave 
and  the  sea  would  pour  over  the 
deck  until  it  reached  the  combing. 
Sometimes  it  continued  on  over  the 
combing  and  sat  down  in  my  lap 
or  spread  itself  affectionately  over 
my  entire  person.  At  such  times, 
the  screw  would  be  out  of  water  and 
racing  like  an  electric  fan.  The  wind 
lifted  the  entire  tops  of  waves  off 
and  threw  them  into  the  boat  leaving 
us  both  gasping  for  breath  and 
drenching  everything  in  their  path. 
When  this  performance  started,  my 
first  thoughts  were  for  the  spark- 
plug, but  I  need  not  have  worried. 
Throughout  the  entire  trip  the  little 
Fairbanks  motor  never  missed  a  beat 
although  coil  and  battery  were,  at 
times,  quite  submerged. 

Meanwhile  my  subdued  partner 
sat  shivering  under  a  raincoat  with  a 
half-drowned  dog  in  her  lap.  Under 
her  feet  a  heterogeneousmass  of  maga- 
zines, cushions  and  oil  cans  sloshed 
back  and  forth  with  the  motion  of 


the  water  in  the  boat.  Ac  times  her 
ankles  were  buried  in  water  and  I 
noticed  with  alarm  that  the  boat 
was  not  responding  lightly  to  the 
running  swell.  She  would  dive  into 
a  wave,  hesitate,  and  then  attempt 
another  dive/as  the  water  in  her  hull 
caught  the^bow  deck. 

The  water  rose  until  it  reached 
the  level  the  fly  wheel  but  above 
this  point  it  never  rose.  As  soon  as 
a  wave  struck  the  rapidly  revolving 
wheel,  the  engine  would  act  as  a 
centrifugal  pump  and  the  wheel  just 
simply  scooped  that  water  up  and 
sent  it  over  the  side.  It  resembled, 
at  times,  a  watery  fire-works. 

After  about  half  an  hour  of  this 
and  with  the  sea  showing  no  signs 
of  settling  down,  I  decided  to  make 
a  break  for  the  eastern  shore  and 
between  larger  waves  I  covered  a 
large  part  01  the  distance.  Every 
time  I  sawr  a  'sockdolager'  coming, 
I  quartered  it  and  so  prevented  a 
large  part  of  that  particular  wave 
from  continuing  down  the  lake  with 
us.  It  would  have  been  madness 
to  have  attempted  to  take  some  of 
these  waves  head-on.  We  would 
have  been  swamped  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty. Friend  wife  was  all  this  time 
exerting  all  her  strength  to  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  At  times 
she  attempted  a  suggestion -but  the 
remark  was  invariably  choked  at  its 
inception  by  a  playful  bit  ol  wave. 
Poor  little  Jimmy  was  a  very  frighten- 
ed dog.  I  was  a  bit  uneasy  myself 
but  I  overheard  my  wife  say  to  a 
friend,  a  few  days  later,  "My  dear, 
we  had  such  fun  coming  down  Pigeon 
Lake."  And  yet  some  people  would 
hold  the  vote  from  them! 

By  judicious  steering  I  was  enabled 
to  get  to  leeward  of  a  small,  rocky 
island  about  a  mile  north  of  Jacob's. 
This  rock  lies  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  shore  and  behind  it,  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  'Caygeon, 
I  was  able  to  draw  a  full  breath. 

It  was  'A  Little  bit  of  Heaven' 
after  what  we  had  come  through  and 
we  retired  behind  a  convenient  clump 
of  bushes  and  changed  our  clothes. 
Everything  in  the  launch  had  been 
pretty  well  soaked  and  the  only 
article?  that  I  found  dry  enough  to 
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put  on  were  a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers 
and  a  bathing  suit.  The  wife  found 
an  entire  dry  outfit  in  her  bag  and, 
after  arranging  her  hair  and  donning 
the  new  clothes,  she  said  she  felt 
'great.'  The  remainder  of  our  wet 
things  we  placed  on  a  flat  rock  where 
{he  sun  could  get  at  them  but  where 
the  wind  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  blow  them  into  the  lake. 

We  had  to  wait  on  that  rock  for 
three  long  hours  before  the  lake  look- 
ed calm  enough  to  tackle  again  and 
during  the  period  of  waiting  I  pumped 
out  several  barrels  of  water  from  the 
launch  and  dried  the  coil  and  batter- 
ies in  the  wind  and  by  sundown 
things  were  ship-shape  again.  It  was 
getting  dark  as  we  entered  Gannon's 
Narrows  and  as  we  swung  around  a 
bend  and  came  in  sight  of  the  floating 
bridge  the  bridge  tender  was  busy 
taking  in  some  laundry  off  a  line 
swung  between  his  shack  and  the 
end  of  one  of  the  bridge  supports. 
I  gave  two  loud  toots  on  a  tin  whistle 
that  I  had  bought  in  Lindsay  for 
just  this  use-  and  the  bridge  tender, 
at  the  signal,  came  down  the  path  to 
open  the  floating  draw.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  turn  off  the  switch, 
preparatory  to  stopping  at  the  draw, 
my  wife  clutched  me  by  the  arm  and 
gasped  "Gordon,  we  have  left  all 
our  wet  clothes  on  that  island."  I 
looked  around  the  launch.  Sure 
enough  we  had  come  without  our 
clothes  and  must  perforce  turnback 
to  the  island. 

I  forgot  about  the  bridge  tender  as 
I  turned  the  boat's  head  up  Pigeon 
-Lake  again.  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  trick  the  old  fellow  thought 
I  was  playing  on  him  but  I  left  him 
there  on  the  bridge  winding  on  the 
cable  that  opens  the  draw.  What 
he  said,  when  he  finally  had  the  bridge 
open  and  was  waiting  for  me  to  come 
through  and  then  found  that  I  had 
retraced  my  course — I  leave  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  And  I  think  I 
would  have  said  the  same  had  I  been 
in  his  place.  It  was  dark  when  we 
reached  the  island  and  stowed  aboard 
the  missing  articles  and  as  we  turned 
towards  the  narrows  again,  it  started 
to  rain  and  the  bridge  tender  was  in 
a  vile  temper  when  I  routed  him  out 


a  second  lime  to  open  the  bridge. 
It  certainly  required  a  lot  of  ex- 
planation on  my  part. 

When  we  left  the  floating  bridge 
it  was  very  dark  and  the  rain  appear- 
ed to  have  set  in  for  the  night.  Be- 
fore us  stretched  the  devious  channel 
through  Buckhorn  Lake;  nine  miles 
of  weeds  and  stumps  before  we  could 
reach  Hall's  Bridge  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake.  The  prospect 
was  not  alluring  particularly  as  I  had 
been  lost  in  Buckhorn  before  and 
in  broad  daylight.  The  boat  channel 
through  this  lake  is  not  properly 
marked  at  all,  and,  unless  one  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  route, 
one  is  bound  to  go  astray  somewhere 
along  its  tortuous  length.  However, 
no  amount  of  buoys  would  have  help- 
ed me  keep  the  'Tomigee'  on  the 
proper  course  this  night.  I  would 
never  be  able  to  see  a  buoy  unless 
I  were  to  run  slap  bang  on  it  and  so 
I  had  to  just  trust  to  luck  and  plug- 
along. 

But  I  guess  my  luck  was  out.  It 
wasn't  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time 
we  left  Oak  Orchard,  at  the  Buckhorn 
end- of  the  Narrows,  before  we  were 
hopelessly  lost  and  then  commenced 
a  long  seiies  cf  mishaps.  How  many 
times  I  had  to  stop  to  take  weeds 
from  the  wheel,  I  cannot  say.  We 
ploughed  through  solid  masses  of 
wild-iice  and  thick  clusters  of  snake- 
weed. Many  a  submerged  stump  in 
that  bnely  lake,  bears  the  marks  ci 
'TomigeeY  blunt  bow  and  n  three 
or  four  reefs  we  left  a  quantity  of 
white  paint  from  the  old  boat's  much- 
battered  hull. 

It  grew  very  c^ld  and  the  rain 
changed  to  a  thick  drizzle,  which  was, 
if  anything,  more  uncomfortable  than 
a  real  down-pour.  The  Utile  dog 
whimpered  to  me  to  take  him  up 
on  my  lap  where  he  snuggled  in 
under  my  bathing  suit  top.  Friend 
Wife  kept  humming,  'Where  do  we 
go  from  here,  Boys?'  which  irritated 
me  and  I  only  had  enough  energy 
to  cuss  my  luck  fcr  not  having  had 
the  ioresight  to  wrap  some  tobacco 
and  matches  in  a  waterproof  cover 
We  were  very  fortunate,  however,  in 
having  a  flashlight,  biu  its  battery 
was  weak  and  I  never  have  learnt 
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how  to  light  a  pipe  full  of  soggy 
tobacco  from  a  pockel  flash. 

We  went  on  for  hours,  changing 
our  course  every  time  a  shore  line 
loomed  up  ahead  of  us  and  it  must 
have  been  around  ten  o'clock  when 
we  came  to  an  old  wharf  through 
which  I  very  nearly  ran  the  'Tomi- 
gee.'  By  unanimous  consent  we  de- 
cided to  tie  up  here  and  search  for  a 
house  as  we  were  both  heartily  sick 
of  wandering  around  that  miserable 
mud-puddle  of  a  lake. 

A  muddy,  little-used  path  led  from 
the  wharf  to  higher  ground.  I  sup- 
pose that  at  one  time  it  had  been  a 
corduroy  road  but  now,  in  places, 
large  holes,  half  filled  with  rotting 
vegetation,  trapped  our  weary  foot- 
steps. It  was  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  jungle  of  small  poplars  and 
other  trees  and  a  faint  breeze  shower- 
ed their  night's  accumulation  of  rain 
down  on  us  as  we  wearily  made  our 
way  from  the  wharf. 

At  a  distance  of  about  100  yards 
the  road  opened  onto  a  clearing  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  clearing  stood  a 
house.  But  such  a  house.  Doors 
and  windows  gone,  some  of  the  latter 
half  boarded  up,  a  pair  of  tumble- 
down steps  leading  up  to  what  must 
have  been  once  the  front  door,  and 
its  indescribable  air  of  desolation  gave 
the  old  ruin  a  very  'spooky'  appear- 
ance. 

It  was  not  a  very  inviting  place 
in  which  to  spend  a  night  but  I  judged 
that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  drier 
inside  the  shack  than  it  would  be  in 
the  launch  and  so  we  gingerly  climbed 
up  the  ancient  steps  and  entered 
the  house. 

"Jimmy"  took  a  decided  dislike  to 
the  place  at  once.  He  walked  around 
poking  his  nose  into  all  corners  with 
the  hair  on  his  back  all  bristled  up 
like  a  cat's  and  he  accompanied  us 
on  our  tour  of  inspection  grumbling 
all  the  while  to  himself. 

There  was  not  a  stick  of  furniture 
in  the  place,  upstairs  or  down.  An 
old  stove  in  the  kitchen  and  a  bundle 
of  rags  in  the  loft  at  the  head  of  a 
rotten  flight  of  steps  were  all  the 
house  contained  and  we  decided  to 
settle  down  for  the  night  Tn  the  driest 
corner  of  the  main  room. 


I  had  read  somewhere  that  one 
could  start  a  fire  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  wood  together.  I  tried  it. 
I  got  two  pieces  of  wood  from  be- 
hind the  stove  and,  with  a  piece  of 
unsavoury  cloth  from  the  pile  in  the 
loft,  I  endeavoured  to  start  the  stove 
going.  Well,  I  worked  at  those  two 
pieces  of  wood  until  the  flash  threat- 
ened to  burn  out  and  all  I  got  for 
my  pains  was  a  sliver  in  the  finger. 
But  the  exertion  of  rubbing  the  sticks 
together  had  made  me  a  great  deal 
warmer  and  we  two  humans  and  the 
dog  curled  up  in  our  corner  and  grad- 
ually dozed  off  into  an  uncomfortable 
sleep,  the  rain  diipping  from  the  roof 
and  the  soughing  of  the  Vreeze  in 
the  trees  cutside  being  our  lullaby. 

I  awoke  with  a  shiver.  The  rain 
and  wind  had  ceased  and  the  air  was 
vibrant  with  the  thrilling  of  innumer- 
able night  insects.  The  PeKe  was 
growling  and  bristling  with  excite- 
ment right  at  my  ear.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  dog  that  had  awakened  me. 

"Hist!  Yoc  little  brute!"  I  whisoer- 
ed,  bat  he  wouldn't  hist  worth  a  cent. 
I  started  to  pull  him  in  toward  me  so 
that  the  wife  would  not  be  awakened 
by  his*  growls  when  he  suddenly  let 
out  a  frightened  yap  and  started  to 
climb  right  through  me.  Someone 
was  walKing  around  in  the  1  )ft  over- 
head! 

The  wife  gave  a  sigh,  stirred  around 
a  little  and  then  wrent  to  sleep  again. 
Sleep  fir  me  was  out  of  the  question 
until  I  had  solved  the  mystery  of 
our  midnight  visitor. 

'"Halloa,"  I  said  to  myself  alter 
a  little  thought,  "someone  has  come 
in  while  we  were  asleep  and  gone 
upstairs."  But  the  idea  wouldn't 
hold  water.  I  would  certainly  have 
heard  anybody  walking  across  the 
creaky  floor  and  if  I  had  not,  those  mus- 
ical stairs  would  most  assuredly  have 
given  him  away.  I  knew  the  loft 
had  been  empty,  because,  in  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  house.  I  had  turned 
the  pocket  flash  on  every  nook  and 
cranny  upstairs. 

The  footsteps  ceased  for  a  moment 
and  then  continued  their  wandering. 
The  dog  made  a  dive  over  my  body 
and  promptly  awoke  my  wife  by  his 
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frantic  efforts  to  hide. 

"For  goodness  sakes,  Jimmy,  keep 
quiet  you  little  pest,"  expostulated 
the  wife,  "Now  you  have  wakened 
me  up  and  I  never  will  get  to  sleep 
again.  Lie  down  and  —  goodness 
Fred,  what  is  that!" 

'That'  was  our  restless  friend  up- 
stairs who  had  started  on  his  rambles 
again.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
sound  new.  The  footsteps  crossed 
the  room,  hesitated  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  then  started  down.  Friend 
wife  had  a  strangle  hold  around  my 
neck  but  it  didn't  matter.  I  was 
not  breathing  then  anyway. 

The  old  stairs  creaked  and  groaned; 
behind  the  house  a  whip-poor-will 
called  and  the  bird's  plaint  sounded 
sibillant  and  ghastly.  If  there  is  any 
sound  more  lonesome  than  the  call  of 
a  whip-poor-will  in  the  dead  of  night, 
I  want  to  know. 

The  thing  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  and  appeared  to  be  moving 
towards  the  door.  I  turned  the  flash 
in  i*s  direction  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  bu;  the  empty  stairs. 

For  two  tired  people,  my  wrife  and 
1  made  remarkable  time  getting  out- 
side that  house.  Poor  little  'Jimmy's' 
legs  were  so  short  that  he  was  at  a 
disadvantage  but  it  would  have  taken 
a  ghost  in  the  pink  of  condition  to 
catch  even  him. 

I  don't  remember  noticing  the  holes 
in  the  road  on  our  way  boatwards. 
I  fancy  wre  were  going  so  fast  that 
we  must  have  floated  over  them.  I 
never  even  took  the  trouble  to  untie 
the  painter,  but,  giving  the  boat  a 
vigorous  shove,  I  yanked  off  a  large 
section  of  that  wrharf  and  it  was  not 
until  we  were  some  distance  out  in 
the  lake  that  I  cut  loose  from  it. 

The  engine  was  cold  and  required 
several  turns  of  the  wheel  before  she 
would  start  but  when  she  did  the 
music  of  that  motor  sounded  very 
sweet  to  our  ears. 

The  expression  'to  have  one's  hair 
stand  on  end',  is  very  descriptive  of 
the  sensation  I  experienced  in  my 
lazy  saunter  from  the  house  to  the 
wharf.  It  felt  as  though  thousands 
of  little  needles  were  pricking  the 
scalp  and  the  same  scalp  felt  very 
tight. 


We  must  have  gone  a  mile  from 
the  house  when  the  engine  suddenly 
stopped.  I  fussed  around  with  the 
priming  cup  and  timber  and  turned 
the  wheel  over  several  times  with  no 
result.  I  primed,  her,  tightened  the 
compression  cups  and  turned  her  over 
again.  Still  no  result.  I  examined 
the  tank  and  found  it  more  than 
half  full  of  gas  and  then  started  turn- 
ing the  wheel  again.  Friend  Wife 
said,  from  the  bow,  "Perhaps  there 
is  something  wrong  with  this  little 
button."  I  was  in  the  act  of  turning 
over  the  wheel  when  she  said  it,  and 
then  something  happened.  My  arms 
were  nearly  wrenched  from  my  body 
as  the  engine  'caught.'  I  had  evi- 
dently touched  the  switch  button 
and  opened  it  and  Friend  Wife,  in- 
vestigating, had  turned  on  the  'juice' 
just  when  I  wasn't  looking  for  it. 

"Well,  you  needn't  be  so  mad  about 
it,"  said  F.  W.  "I  made  your  old 
boat  go." 

It  was  providential  that  the  engine 
stopped  when  it  did,  for  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  I  heard  the  roar  of  Buck- 
horn  dam  miles  away  to  the  left  and 
if  I  had  continued  the  course  I  was 
steering,  I  would  have  landed  up 
around  Chemong  somewhere. 

I  turned  the  boat's  nose  in  the 
proper  direction  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  striking  the  proper 
boat  channel  opposite  the  Chemong 
Indian  reserve. 

It  was  now  plain  sailing  and  only 
one  event  occurred  to  mar  the  smooth 
order  of  our  going  before  we  reached 
Hall's  Bridge. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Buckhorn  there  is  a  white  buoy,  on 
the  inner  side  of  which  there  is  a 
long  granite  reef,  about  a  foot  under 
water  at  high  water.  I  knew  of  this 
reef  and  was  on  the  lookout  for  it 
but  I  accidentally  went  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  buoy  and  struck  that 
reef  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  bounced 
and  banged  a  bit  and  then  continued 
serenely  on. 

"Fred!"  gasped  the  wife.  "Do  you 
think  we  have  punched  a  hole  in  the 
boat?" 

"Why  no,"  I  replied,  "the  old  tub 
is  just  as  sound  as  when  she  started." 
"But  that  rock  must  have  done 
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some  damage,"  she  persisted. 

"What  rock?  I  never  felt  any 
rock,"  I  blandly  lied.  "The  excite- 
ment of  the  evening  must  have  gone 
to  your  head." 

F.  W.  said  nothing  further  but  I 
could  almost  hear  her  thinking,  and 
it  will  not  be  until  she  reads  this  that 
she  will  really  know  that  we  did  run 
on  that  pesky  rock.  (It  bent  the 
skeg  a  bit  but  did  no  other  damage.) 
We  were  both  stiff  with  the  cold 
when  we  finally  arrived  at  Buckhorn 
and  tied  the  boat  up  for  what  re- 
mained of  the  night.  Mine  host 
Laplante  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  was 
much  surprised  at  being  wakened  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  what 
looked  like  a  masquerade  party,  but 
the  genial  Frenchman  and  his  wife 
soon  had  a  hot  meal  ready  for  us,  to 
which  we  did  full  justice.  I  never 
will  forget  that  meal  as  long  as  I  live 
nor  the  comfortable  bed  which  fol- 
lowed. Suffice  it  to  say  that  neither 
of  us  awoke  until  nearly  noon  and 
when  we  did  tumble  out  we  found  our 
wet  clothes  of  the  night  before,  all 
dried  and  ready  to  wear  again.  An- 
other appetizing  meal  followed  and 
then  we  set  forth  on  our  way  again. 
A  blazing  sun  was  shining  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  previous  night  well-nigh  for- 
gotten in  the  br^ad  light  of  day. 

We  had  no  further  trouble  and 
enjoyed  to  the  full  our  sail  down  Deer 
Bay,   Lovesick  and  Stoney  Lakes. 


By  good  fortune  we  found  all  the 
locks  'with'  us,  which  means  that 
they  were  all  ready  for  a  down-going 
boat  and  consequently  we  were  spared 
the  necessity  of  waiting  till  each 
lock  was  filled  up  and  the  gates  open- 
ed for  our  entry. 

The  lockmasters  had  been  expect- 
ing us  the  day  before  and  were  quite 
frankly  worried  when  we  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  In  Lovesick,  I 
was  told  that  a  man  had  been  lost 
all  the  previous  night  and  had  been 
found  in  the  morning  back  of  Wolf 
Island  half  dead  from  exposure.  We 
arrived  at  Juniper  Island  store  in 
mid-afternoon  and  there  the  'Tomi- 
gee's'  trip  came  to  an  end. 

A  friend  took  the  boat  over  from 
me  and  I  left  it  in  his  hands,  coming 
back  to  Lakefield  on  the  Stoney  Lake 
Navigation  Company's  'Empress'. 
From  Lakefield  we  got  the  afternoon 
train  to  Lindsay,  arriving  at  the 
latter  place  only  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  Grand  Trunk  timetable  told  me 
we  should  have  arrived.  That,  to  me, 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole 
trip. 

I  never  have  found  out  just  what 
was  in  that  house  in  Buckhorn  but 
some  day  I  am  going  back  to  clear  up 
the  mystery.  Most  people  to  whom 
I  have  related  the  events  of  the  night 
have  said  "Rats"  and  I  am  puzzled 
to  know  how  to  take  that  expression. 
They  may  be  right. 


BEAR  HUNTING  ON  PEACE  RIVER 

HARRY  W.  LAUGHY 


Years  ago  I  read  an  article  some- 
where which  stated  that  the  best 
bear  hunting  in  the  world  was  to 
be  found  along  Peace  River  and 
later,  when  business  interests  drew 
me  into  the  north  I  went  there 
with  pleasant  anticipation  of  the 
bear  hunts  I  should  enjoy.  Mine 
was  a  nomadic  existence  while  there 
and  I  travelled,  by  canoe  or  river 
boat  from  Hudson's  Hope,  where 
the  river  breaks  from  the  mountains, 
to  Fort  Vermillion,  a  distance  of 
nearly    seven   hundred   miles,  but 


I  failed  to  see  a  single  bear  in  the 
wild  state,  though  they  were  plen- 
tiful enough  as  pets. 

Travelling  on  foot  through  the 
heavy  timber  along  the  Smoky  River 
I  was  told  by  my  half  breed  com- 
panions that  the  rotten  logs  which 
were  strewn  about  had  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  bears  in  search 
of  worms  and  bugs.  Along  the  Hart 
they  told  the  same  tale  when  I 
asked  about  the  ant  hills  that  were 
level  with  the  ground,  and  always 
the  talk  about  the  camp  fire  re- 
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volved  round  tales  of  moose  meat 
and  bears  stakes.  But,  though  the 
moose  meat  was  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  the  bear  stakes  were  never 
forthcoming. 

Thus  my  first  couple  of  years  passed 
in  the  north  and  I  had  come  to 
class  the  stories  of  the  bears  with  the 
many  other  doubtful  yarns  that  had 
drifted  to  the  outside  world  regard- 
ing this,  the  last  stamping  ground 
of  Canada's  ever  dwindling  stock  of 
old  time  pioneers.  But,  sitting  one 
day  upon  a  big  spruce  saw  log 
beside  the  river,  watching  a  crew 
of  halfbreeds  load  a  flat  boat  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  a  prospector 
named  Dell  Waugh  came  along  and 
we  fell  into  easy  conversation.  We 
had  not  talked  very  long  when 
he  said  to  me,  "Say,  how  would 
you  like  to  go  on  a  bear  hunt?" 

I  looked  at  him  a  moment  to 
see  whether  he  was  joking  and  then 
answered  him  in  the  words  of  the 
old  darkie,  "No  bear  hunt  for  me 
Boss.  I  ain't  lost  no  bear  nohow." 
He  laughed  at  that  and  said,  "So 
you  still  think  those  bear  yarns 
are  all  rot?  Well  you  just  pack 
up  your  bed  roll  and  come  up  the  river 
with  me  and  -I'll  show  you  that 
there  really  are  bear  along  Peace 
River/' 

I  was  not  easily  persuaded  but 
Dell  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
and  soon  made  me  see  the  logic 
3f  his  yarn  and  here  it  is,  just  about 
as  he  gave  it  to  me.  The  valley 
of  the  Peace  River  is  much  broken 
generally  and  covered  with  a  growth 
of  timber  ranging  from  diamond 
willows  and  small  poplars  to  spruce 
and  cottonwood,  four  feet  on  the 
stump  and  the  country  adjacent 
is  clothed  with  brush  that  in  some 
places  reaches  the  dignity  of  a  heavy 
growth  of  poplar.  Scattered  through 
this  tangled  moss  are  prairies,  either 
natural  or  caused  by  recent  fires 
and  in  all  these  open  places  pea 
vine  and  vetch  and  other  luscious 
grasses  grow  in  profusion  furnishing 
a  summer  diet  that  the  bears  are 
very  fond  of.  Hence  it  follows  that 
from  early  spring  until  early  fall, 
when  the  grass  grows  dry,  and 
toughens,  the  bears  are  always  in 
the    uplands,    far    back   from  the 


river. 

Now  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of 
Sir  Alexander  McKenzie,  the  river 
is  practically  the  only  avenue  of 
travel,  although  the  settlers  are  rap- 
idly opening  up  the  country  from 
the  Crossing  to  the  West;  and  voy- 
ageurs  along  this  mighty  waterway, 
for  the  last  hundred  years  have 
dotted  the  rivers'  margin  with  their 
camp  fires  with  the  result  that 
many  of  the  islands  and  narrow 
spits  of  land  that  lie  between  the 
water  and  the  rising  hills  have 
been  burned  off  year  after  year 
and  in  the  fall  reproduce  a  crop 
of  berries  such  as  I  have  seldom 
seen  equalled  anywhere.  Rasp- 
berries, gooseberries  and  Saskatoons 
grow  in  profusion  and  high  bush 
cranberries  are  to  be  found  on  every 
■9  flat. 

Just  at  the  time  the  grasses  toughen 
this  crop  comes  on  and  the  bears 
swarm  down  into  the  valley  to 
enjoy  their  dessert  before  denning 
time,  for  the  berries  last  until  the 
rose  apples  are  ripened  by  the  early 
frosts  and  the  rose  apples  are  plen- 
tiful until  the  first  fall  of  snow. 
But,  by  the  time  the  berries  are 
ripe  the  water  is  low  and  river 
navigation  is  practically  over  for 
the  summer  and  it  follows  that 
at  the  time  the  bears  are  feeding 
in  the  valley  there  is  very  little 
travel  along  that  route,  and  a  stranger 
may  travel  the  river,  summer  after 
summer,  as  I  did,  and  never  dream 
of  the  teeming  game  that  infests 
the  islands  in  the  early  fall. 

All  this  Dell  pointed  out  to  me 
and  proposed  that  we  take  our 
canoe,^  load  it  onto  a  small  river 
boat  that  was  making  a  late  trip 
upstream,  have  her  take  us  up  to 
Hudson's  Hope,  the  extreme  of 
navigation,  and  canoe  back  down 
with  the  current,  hunting  bears  on 
the  berry  laden  islands  as  we  came. 
This  plan  caught  my  fancy  at  once 
and  within  an  hour  we  were  ready 
for  the  trip.  In  making  our  prepara- 
tions we  did  not  go  to  any  of  the 
extremes  that  seem  to  be  essential 
to  a  hunting  trip.  We  each  took 
a  sleeping  bag  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  waterproof  tarp  and  a  piece  of 
canvas  10x12  to  be  used  as  a  leanto 
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in   case  of   rain.    A   small   box  of 
grub  and  another  of  camp  kit  with 
a   camp  axe  clamped   to  its  back 
were  also  taken  along.  For  armament 
we  took  what  we  had,  Dell  a  .30- 
.30  Winchester  and  I  a  .303  Savage 
brush  gun,  while  a  nondescript  old 
shot  gun  we  claimed  in  common. 
On  the   trip   up  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves immensely  for  Captain  Smithy- 
now  serving  in  the  transport  service 
in    Mesopotamia — was  the  soul  of 
courtesy  and  the  scenery  along  the 
river  is   as   beautiful   as   a  poet's 
dream.    We  passed  many  points  of 
interest,  most  important  among  them 
being    a  ~post   established    at  the 
mouth  of  the  Smoky  River  by  Sir 
Alexander  McKenzie  about  1792  and 
the    early    post    of    the  Hudson's 
•  Bay  Co.,  at  Dunvegan.    In  speaking 
of  Dunvegan,.  rich  with  the  memories 
of  departed  years  we  cannot  pass 
unnoticed,  the  famous  picture  that 
hangs  over  the  altar  in  the  abandoned 
Catholic    Mission    church.  Many 
years  ago  there  came  into  the  north — 
thousands  of  miles  by  canoe  and 
bull     team — an     ambitious  young 
priest   who   founded    a    church  at 
Dunvegan,  the  old  church  that  still 
stands  there,   a  monument  to  his 
memory.    When    the    church  was 
built  it  did  not  seem  fitting  to  the 
young  priest  that  the  altar  should 
rise,  unadorned,  a  simple  form  within 
the  sanctuary,  and  so  he  cast  about 
for  means  of  decoration.  Sculpture 
was  beyond  him  so  he  turned  his 
mind  to  painting  but,  being  hundreds 
of  miles   from   the   nearest  source 
of  supply,  and  having  none  of  the 
materials  at  hand  except  a  scant 
supply  of  paint,  he  had  almost  given 
up  in  despair  when  an  Indian  hunter 
heard  of  his  predicament  and  came 
to  ask  him  what  it  was  he  needed. 
When  he  learned  that  it  was  the 
canvas  on   which  to  work,  he  said 
nothing  to  the  priest  but  went  away 
into   the  woods  and  was  seen  no 
more  until  he  returned  with  two 
moose  skins,  kneaded  soft  as  silk 
by  the  hands  of  his  patient  squaw 
and  so  cunningly  joined  that  t}  this 
day  the  seam  cannot  be  detected. 
Delighted,   the  young  priest  went 
to  work  and  the  result  of  his  labqr 
may  be  seen  today,  hanging  over 


the  altar  of  the  abandoned  church, 
gazing  down  upon  the  crumbling 
ruin  the  replica  if  that  impassioned 
Christ,  who  gazed  down  upon  hu- 
manity from  the  cross  on  Calvary, 
while  the  youthful  artist  is  now 
the  famous  Bishop  Grouard,  of  the 
town  on  Slave  Lake  that  bears 
his  name. 

Arrived  in  Hudson's  Hope  we 
spent  very  little  time  in  the  village. 
In  fact  we  only  just  paused  long 
enough  to  purchase  the  few  things 
that,  as  usual,  had  been  forgotten 
in  our  hurried  packing,  though  right 
here  I  want  to  say  that  anything 
Dell  Waugh  overlooks  in  a  camping 
kit  is  not  worth  going  back  after. 
We  completed  our  purchases  "and 
about  four  o'clock  launched  our 
"Ship,"  as  Dell  called  our  big  Peter- 
boro,  for  the  three  hundred  mile 
trip  back  down  to  the  Crossing. 
We  paddled  along  for  a  couple 
of  hours  that  first  evening  and 
then  went  into  camp  at  the  mouth 
of  a  little  spring  water  creek  where 
a  green  bank  above  a  cove,  invited 
us  to  rest.  Now  all  the  way  up 
and  so  far  down,  we  had  seen  no 
sign  of  any  bear,  and  having  nothing 
in  the  grub  box  but  bacon,  I  said 
to  Dell,  "What  will  you  have  for 
supper,  bear  steak  or  venison?" 

"Neither,"  he  replied,  "I  think 
I'll  have  a  cut  of  Jackfish" 

"Glory  be,  man,  you  never  forget 
anything"  I  cried  in  admiration, 
as  he  commenced  to  dig  a  fishing 
tackle  from  a  pocket  inside  his  mack- 
inaw.  He  looked  me  over  with  com- 
passion before  he  replied,  "Well 
one  thing  I  never  forget  is  to  provide 
for  the  frying  pan  when  I'm  on  the 
trail  with  a  tenderfoot"  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  load  his  two  inch 
hook  with  a  chunk  of  bacon  the 
size  of  my  thumb.  His  first  jerk 
brought  forth  a  silvery  squaw  fish 
and  he  muttered  a  word  unprintable 
and  in  a  moment  landed  a  squirming 
ling  that  was  half  the  length  of 
a  paddle.  He  unhooked  the  ling, 
spat  in  its  faee  and  chucked  it  back 
into  the  river  with  the  remark  "It's 
all  right  to  gnaw  on  a  scavenger 
like  you  if  there's  nothing  better 
in  sight,  but  tonight  we  dine  off 
Jackfish"  and  his  patience  was  soon 
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rewarded  as  he  landed  a  smooth 
three  pounder. 

As  he  unhooked  the  fish  he  asked, 
"Did  you  ever  eat  a  "mud  bake"?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  Neither  do  I  want 
to,"  I  replied,  for  I  had  heard  about 
these  campfire  orgies,  and  always 
with  distaste. 

"They're  good,"  he  said,  sitting 
on  one  knee  and  holding  the  fish 
while  he  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
dare  in  his  eye. 

"Did  you  ever  eat  one?  Or,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  did  you  ever 
cook  one?"  I  asked. 

"Sure  I  did,"  he  replied,  "I  et 
a  yard  uh  white  fish  every  day 
all  one  summer,  and  they  were 
mostly  mud  bakes. 

"All  right,  "I  said,  "You  prepare 
your  barbecue  and  I'll  tell  you 
in  the  morning  whether  I  ever  ate 
one." 

I  watched  the  operation  as  he 
proceeded  to  dig  a  hole  a  foot  deep, 
a  foot  wide  and  three  feet  long. 
Into  this  he  moved  the  fire,  using 
only  the  driest  sticks,  and  built 
it  up  until  it  roared  and  crackled. 
Then  he  took  the  fish  and  went 
down  to  the  water's  edge  where 
he  found  a  patch  of  sticky  clay 
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in  the  bank.    He  mixed  some  of 
the  mud  with  water  until  it  was 
of   the   consistency   of  soft  dough 
and  with  this  he  daubed  the  fish — 
just  as  it  was  when  it  came  from 
the    water — putting    on    a  coating 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Keep- 
ing the  fire  going  until  the  sand 
had    been   thoroughly   heated  and 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  a  glowing 
mass   of   coals,   he   raked   the  fire 
away  and  laid  the  fish  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  covering  it  with  coals 
and   heated   sand.    He   then  built 
up  the  fire  again,  put  the  coffee 
on  to  boil  and  set  to  work  making 
a  bannock,  Indian  style,  and  when 
his  bannockfand  the  other  essentials 
were   all   prepared   and   cooked  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  dug  his  elongated 
brick  up  out  of  the  ashes  and  com- 
menced   tc  scrape  the   mud  away. 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  commenced 
to  take  an  interest  in  that  fish — as 
as  article  of  food  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that,  as  the  mud  was 
cleared  away  the  skin  and  scales 
came  with  it,  exposing  clean,  white, 
well  cooked  meat  beneath,  and  when 
the  entrails  had  been  removed,  in 
a  small  compact  lump,   the  head 
cut  off  and  the  fish  laid  out  upon 
a  piece  of  bark  and  seasoned,  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  tasted 
sweeter    fish.    That    night,  lying 
wrapped in  our  sleeping  bags  beneath 
the  willows,  Dell  told  me  about  the 
mighty  herds  of  caribou  that  swarm 
by  thousands  during  their  migrations 
in  the  north,  and  of  a  lake  in  the 
Caribou     Mountains     which  the 
Indians  had  always  kept  secret  from 
the  white  men  where  he  had  seen 
a  trout  caught  that  they  guessed 
to  weigh  forty  pounds,  and  as  he 
talked,  I  wondered,  for  he  seemed 
to  know  the  vast  wilderness  of  the 
northland  even  as  a  farm  boy  knows 
the   cow   paths   of   the   old  home 
pasture. 

But  this  is  a  bear  story,  not 
a  yarn  about  fish,  or  prospectors. 
Next  morning,  we  were  early  afloat 
and  had*not  gone  more  than  a  Couple 
of  miles  when  my  companion,  who 
seemed  possessed  of  that  seventh 
sense  which  aids  an  Indian  in  the 
discovery  of  game,  drew  my  attention 
to  what  I  had  subconsciously  noted 
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as  a  chunk  of  driftwood.  On  second 
glance  I  saw  that  it  was  moving 
and  as  Dell  swung  the  canoe  toward 
it,  it  quickly  resolved  itself  into  a 
swimming  cow  moose  with  a  husky 
calf  swimming  close  to  her  shoulder 
on  the  down  stream  side.  She  show- 
ed little  concern  as  we  paddled 
along  beside  her  and  when  she 
reached  the  gravel  bar  on  which 
she  landed  she  paused  to  shake 
herself  and  take  a  good  long  look 
at  us  before  she  started  across  the 
beach  toward  the  underbrush.  As 
she  neared  the  brush,  Dell  picked 
up  the  old  shot  gun  and  fired  both 
barrels  in  quick  succession.  I 
expected  to  see  h(r  leap  away  at 
the  report  but  was  surprised  to 
see  her  stop  as  though  shot,  turn 
as  though  to  retrace  her  steps  and 
gaze  back  over  her  shoulder  to  where 
the  report  of  the  shot  gun  was 
reverberating  through  the  hills  with 
a  roar  like  distant  thunder.  A  mo- 
ment she  stood  there  irresolute,  every 
instinct  on  the  alert,  then  swept 
down  the  bar  at  race  horse  speed 
and  disappeared  in  the  fringe  of 
trees  at  the  lower  end. 

A  few  miles  further  down  we 
shot  a  prairie  chicken,  picking  berries 


FISH  FOR  DINNER 


on  the  top  of  the  river  bank  and 
fried  with  thin  sliced  bacon,  we 
ate  him  for  our  dinner  and  while 
we  ate  with  ready  relish  I  said 
to  Dell,  "Did  you  ever  hear  that 
story  about  the  bear  that  killed 
himself  eating  blueberries  while 
the  fellow  starved  to  death  hunting 
him?"  But  sublime  in  his  greater 
knowledge,  he  just  grinned  and  took 
another  bite  of  chicken  but  later 
he  told  me  that  the  bears  were 
usually  sleeping  at  this  time  of  day 
and  as  soon  as  we  found  a  suitable 
place  we  would  tie  up  and  wait 
until  they  came  out  to  feed  in  the 
evening.  We  drifted  along  until 
rather  late  before  we  found  a  spot 
that  suited  Dell  but  at  last  he  swung 
the  canoe  into  the  wake  of  a  brush 
clad  island  and  laid  her  side  on 
against  a  little  spit  of  sand.  Care- 
fully we  stepped  ashore,  drew  up 
the  canoe  and  picking  up  our  rifles, 
slipped  into  the  underbrush.  The 
setting  seemed  ideal,  for  there  were 
berries  in  abundance,  growing 
amidst  a  tangle  of  old  spruce  tops, 
for  the  island  had  been  recently 
burned  over.  Dell  stepped  up  onto 
an  old  down  stick  and  started  to 
say  something  about  bears  enough 
to  stock  a  menagerie,  when  there 
was  a  swirl  among  the  berry  bushes 
beneath  the  top  on  which  he  stood 
and  a  bear,  as  big  as  a  cow,  went 
crashing  away  through  the  under- 
brush. I  forgot  my  rifle  and  my 
object — everything  except  the  pro- 
portions of  that  vanishing  bear — 
and  when  I  came  to  myself  a  moment 
later  and  found  Dell  indulging  in 
a  hearty  laugh,  I  broke  out  angrily. 
"Why  didn't  you  shoot  him,  you 
fool,  not  stand  there  and  laugh?" 

"I  didn't  shoot  him  because  he 
was  a  her"  he  answered,  continu- 
ing to  laugh,  "But  Holy  Nelly, 
did  you  see  her  go?  There  wont  be 
a  bear  left  within  six  miles." 

We  decided  that  there  would  be 
no  use  trying  to  hunt  before  the 
excitement  had  died  down,  so  Dell 
proposed  that  I  go  and  pick  some 
berries  for  supper  while  he  boiled 
the  kettle,  down  by  the  canoe.  I 
took  a  little  lard  pail  and  started 
off  into  the  brush,  disgruntled,  for 
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I  was  sore  over  the  way  we  had 
bungled  our  first  bear.  There  were 
berries  everywhere  and  it  was  only 
a  few  minutes  until  I  had  my  kettle 
full  and  sat  down  upon  a  log  to 
eat  out  of  my  pail,  kid  fashion. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  perfect  quiet, 
I  was  attracted  by  a  peculiar  snuf- 
fling and  grunting  at  a  little  distance 
and  curiosity  getting  the  best  of 
my  discretion,  I  knelt  in  the  brush 
and  crept  softly  toward  the  sound. 
Having  got  the  wind  right,  I  wormed 
my  way  in  under  an  old  top  where 
the  berry  bushes  grew  thick  as 
grass,  and  parting  my  leafy  screen, 
peered  down  into  a  little  glade 
among  the  underbrush,  and  never 
will  I  forget  the  sight.  Seated  with 
her  back  against  a  stump  in  the 
little  clearing  was  an  old  mother, 
bear  and  cuddled  up  in  her  arms 
she  held  a  fat  little  cub  which  she 
was  nursing  as  a  mother  might 
nurse  her  child.  I  lay  there  in  my 
concealment  watching  them  and 
from  time  to  time  the  mother  stooped 
to  lick  her  baby's  face,  emitting 
the  caressing  little  grunts  which 
had  first  attracted  my  attention, 
and  as  the  wonder  and  the  beauty 
of  it-  all  broke  in  upon  my  mind 
I  thought  of  HIM  who  marketh 
even  the  fall  of  the  sparrow.  But 
when  I  told  Dell  about  it  on  my 
return  to  camp,  he  grunted,  "Huh, 
that's  nuthin,  I've  seen  an  old 
she  bear  a-nursin'twins — one  on  each 
arm — an'  singin'  to  them  too." 

After  supper  he  proposed  that 
we  go  after  bear  again  but,  thinking 
of  that  old  mother  bear  and  the 
baby  at  her  breast,  I  persuaded 
him  that  it  would  be  no  use  and 
inveigled  him  into  lying  on  a  deep 
moss  bed  among  some  big  boled 
spruce  and  spinning  yarns  about 
the  Slave  Lake  country,  and  the 
fishing  there.  But  in  the  morning, 
with  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  he  was 
astir,  and  would  hear  of  no  more 
nonsense,  but  jacked  a  shell  under 
the  hammer  of  his  rifle  and  started 
into  the  brush.  Not  to  be  a  piker, 
I  followed  suit  and  was  soon  as 
ardent  on  the  trail  as  my  blood- 
thirsty companion.  Hunting  a 
hundred    yards    apart    we  worked 


our  way  carefully  up  the  island 
with  a  faint  wind  in  our  favor,  and 
had  got  about  a  half  a  mile  from 
camp  when  I  noticed  a  slight  agita- 
tion in  the  bushes  a  little  way  ahead. 
Working  carefully  up  toward  the 
spot  it  was  not  long  until  a  little 
bear — a  spring  cub — exposed  him- 
self, standing  awkwardly  upon  fns 
short  hind  legs,  industriously  picking 
berries.  At  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
feet  there  was  no  chance  of  missing 
and  waiting  until  the  little  fellow 
reached  up  his  nose  after  a  high 
hanging  limb  of  fruit  I  fired  for 
his  throat,  killing  him  instantly  and 
bleeding  him  at  the  same  time. 
We  carried  him  back  to  camp  on  a 
pole  and  the  savor  of  his  frying 
steaks  soon  mingled  with  the  smell 
of  our  boiling  coffee. 

Having  now  all  the  meat  that 
we  could  use  we  had  no  further 
interest  in  killing  bears,  so  wandered 
along  the  cliffs  and  beaches,  gathering 
up  chunks  of  mica,  gypsum,  coal 
and  fossils  all  of  which  are  plentiful 
along  the  Peace  and  I  was  as  much 
amused  by  Dell's  search  for  'colors' 
as  he  was  at  my  collection  of  'nocks.' 

On  the  third  day  of  our  trip  down 
stream,  we  came  upon  the  nearest 
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thing  to  a  sensation  that  we  enjoyed 
on  the  whole  trip,  when  we  came 
upon  a  grizzly  crossing  the  river. 
There  were  no  cubs  along  and  by' 
this  and  other  indications  we  knew 
him  to  be  a  male,  so  Dell  said, 
"Here's  where  we  get  a  bear  skin,  for 
them  damned  grizzlies  are  a  nuisance 
anyway,"  and  swung  the  canoe  to- 
ward him,  but  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance until  he  scrambled  out  upon 
a  sand  bar,  for  any  man  who  knows 
the  grizzly  always  gives  the  bear 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  takes 
no  chances.  He  struck  the  bar  in 
easy  water,  and  Dell  laid  the  can^e 
with  her  ncse  upstream  n:t  fifty 
eet  from  the  shore  as  he  paused 
on  the  beach  to  shake  nimself  and 
look  us  over — fcr  a  grizzly  is  atraid 
of  nothing.  He  looked  us  over  for 
a  long  drawn  out  minute,  while  Dell 
held  the  canoe  stationary  in  the 
eddy  and  I  knelt  in  the  bow  with 
a  dead  bead  on  a  spot  over  his 
eye.  A  couple  of  times  he  raised 
his  head  and  wriggled  his  nose  in 
a  funny  manner  as  he  tested  the 
scent  and  each  time  he  raised  his 
lip  in  the  suggestion  of  a  snarl 
which  exposed  to  view  a  set  of 
gleaming  fangs  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thumb.  Then  he  turned  lazily, 
insolently,  and  started  to  walk  away. 
Dell  laughed  softly  at  the  cool  ef- 
frontery of  the  brute  and  then, 
before  I  had  any  idea  of  his  intention, 
he  picked  up  his  rifle  and  drove 
a  bullet  into  the  sand  between  the 
bear's  hind  feet.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  an  exhibition  of  agile  force 
as  that  bear  gave.  With  the  spat 
of  the  bullet  and  the  spurt  of  sand 
beneath  his  belly,  he  wheeled  like 
a  flash  and  the  blow  he  hit  the 
ground  with  his  fore  paw  sent  the 

sand  spouting  ten  feet  high.  One 
loose  jointed  leap  carried  him  back 
to  the  water's  edge  and  he  paused 
crouching  there — ready  to  launch 
himself  into  the  water  after  us — 
a  picture  of  fury  that  had  never 
been  portrayed,  except  in  real  life. 
The  snarling  roar  that  he  gave 
drove  the  cold  chills  chasing  up  and 
down  my  spine  while  he  banged 
his  teeth  together  like  a  clashing 
bear  trap  and  the  best  illustration 


that  I  can  give  of  Dell  Waugh's 
nerve  is  to  say  that,  though  he 
dipped  his  paddle  quick  as  thought,  he 
never  altered  the  position  of  the 
canoe — simply  waited,  fully  prepared. 
A  moment  the  tableau  lasted,  then 
with  a  rumbling  growl  the  bear 
turned  toward  the  woods  again, 
a  challenge  expressed  in  every  move- 
ment. As  he  turned  the  second  time 
Dell  said,  laughing  as  usual,  "Give 
it  to  him  this  time,  for  if  you  fool 
him  again  he'll  come  out  after  us  " 
so  I  took  a  line  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  got  him  just  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  Now  a  big  gun — 
one  that  will  kick  and  roar — may 
be  the  ideal  gun  on  a  bear  hunt, 
but  when  that  little  old  .303  hit 
that  bear  he  just  stuck  his  nose  into 
the  sand  and  stiffened  out — that 
was  all. 

Well  now  we  had  the  bear,  and 
we  set  to  work  to  skin  him,  and 
may  the  Lord  provide  that  I  never 
have  to  skin  another — not  a  big 
one,  anyway — and  to  make  the  mat- 
ter worse,  just  as  we  got  the  job 
finished  along  came  a  canoe  load 
of  Indians,  who  would  have  done 
the  whole  job  for  a  pound  of  cheap 
tobacco.  We  gave  them  the  meat 
for  casing  the  hide  and  it  was  an 
easily  earned  carcase — clean  and 
white  and  fat — the  way  they  went 
about  it.  They  lashed  the  hide 
into  a  square  frame  of  poles  with 
thongs  of  'shaganappi'  and  a  couple 
of  squaws  attacked  it  with  'fleshing 
bones.'  These  are  made  from  the 
shin  bone  of  the  moose,  sharpened 
chisel  fashion  on  one  end,  and  with 
a  pair  of  these  the  squaws  just 
pounded  the  layer  of  fat  off  that 
skin  in  no  time,  leaving  it  perfectly 
clean.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the 
others  started  cutting  up  the  bear 
meat  and  getting  it  into  shape 
for  drying,  and  beautiful  meat  it 
was,  as  far  as  looks  went,  but  Heaven 
protect  me  from  any  old  bull  bear 
meat,  even  in  berry  time. 

Endless  material  might  be  written 
about  our  trip,  for  the  scenery  along 
the  river  is  a  poem  all  in  itself, 
while  the  woods  adjacent  are  a 
hunter's  paradise,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  just  one  more  incident. 
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One    evening,  just    before    we  re- 
ached  the    Crossing — perhaps  fifty 
miles    upstream — Dell    strained  a 
point  to  reach  a  certain  island,  for 
he   said   it  was   a  favorite  haunt 
for   bear.    We    made    it    about  6 
o'clock,  which  is  only  mid-afternoon 
in  this  land  of  perpetual  sunshine, 
and   having  eaten   supper,    as  we 
paddled   down   we   went   into  the 
timber   at   once.    The   island  had 
been    stocked    with    heavy  spruce 
which   had   been   burned   over  re- 
peatedly and   the   big  boled  trees 
lay  scattered  about  rotting,  over- 
grown with  berry  bushes  and  under- 
brush.   The   going   was   very  bad 
but  we  picked  our  way  carefully 
along,  having  got  the  wind  in  our 
favor  as  usual.    After  about  a  half 
an  hour  of  careful  work,  we  saw 
the   top   of  a  lone  young  spruce 
swaying    drunkenly    in    the  slight 
breeze  and  working  around  to  where 
we  could  get  a  view  of  what  was 
going  on,  we  saw  an  old  she  bear 
as  tall  as  a  man  propped  up  against 
the  tree  luxuriously  scratching  her 
back.    We  watched  her  until  she 
had  satisfied  her  feelings  and  strolled 
away  toward  the  water,  evidently 
to  either  drink  or  bathe.    We  then 
resumed  our  silent  stalking  and  a 
little    later — led    by    a  scrambling 
and  tumbling  in  the  brush — we  came 
to  a  little  open  space  where  a  couple 
of  half  grown  cubs  were  mauling 
each  other  around  in  friendly  play. 
If   there   is   anything   more  funny 
than   a  couple   of  fat  little  cubs 
wrestling,  I  have  yet  t)  see  it  and 
these  little  rascals  with  their  droll 


antics  had  us  both  on  the  verge 
of  giggles  in  a  moment,  while  the 
old  mother  bear  lolled,  propped  up 
against  a  fallen  tree  with  as  near 
a  grin  upon  her  face  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  bear  to  assume.  Thanks  to 
Dell,  I  learned  that  a  bear  has  very 
poor  sight  and  that,  if  the  wind 
be  right,  and  one  make  no  noise, 
he  may  stand  in  open  view  of  a 
bear  at  moderately  close  range  and 
not  be  seen,  as  we  stood  and  watched 
these  funny  little  fellows  until  we 
wearied  of  their  antics. 

On  our  way  back  to  camp  by  an- 
other route,  we  came  upon  another 
half  grown  cub,  and  him  we  shot, 
making,  in  all,  five  bears  that  we 
had  seen  upon  that  one  island. 

Now  much  has  been  said,  and 
written,  about  the  'pot  hunter'  and 
the  'game  hog'  and  a  short  time 
ago  I  read  a  long  winded  article 
in  a  leading  magazine,  deploring  the 
slaughter  of  the  game  in  the  north 
and  laying  the  blame  at  the  door 
of  the  prospectors  and  settlers  but 
I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  met 
clean  sportsmen  until  I  went  into 
the  northland  and  this  modern 
"Leather  Stocking"  £  of  mine  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  others  whom 
I  met  along  the  mystic  trails  through 
the  wilderness.  No  shot  of  his  was 
ever  wasted  and  no  game  killed 
except  for  food  and  at  the  end  of 
our  lengthy  trip  I  left  him,  just 
one  bear  ham  richer  than  when 
we  started  out,  for  the  grizzly  skin — 
our  only  trophy — he  insisted  on 
giving  to  me. 


A   SPRING  FANTASY 


Up  Stream, 
As  in  a  dream, 
I  wade, 

That  big  one  (fickle  jade ), 
Jumps  high, 
Bevond  the  fly,  I 
Sigh, 

And  cast  once  more, 

To  the  pool's  placid  floor. 

Zip, 

Backward  flip, 
And  out, 

(I'll  get  you,  mister  trout) 
I  Ie's  struck, 


What  great  good  luck, 

And  pluck? 

The  test  begins, 

Now  who  the  battle  wins? 

Whirl, 

Then  a  swirl,  •* 
He's  beat, 

The  reel  clumts  his  defeat, 
To  strain, 
Is  vain, 

Mis  measure's  ta  en, 

I  land  him  at  my  feet, 

He  weighs  just  six  pounds  neat. 

— N.  Milton  Browne 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  OGARSE 


JACK  LIVINGSTON 


Being  a  narrative  of  two  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  'whirring 
reel  and  the  primitive  solitudes  in  the  depths  of  the  Timagami  Forest 
Reserve.        Ogarse  is  the  Ojibway  name  for  pickerel. 


Sparkling  lakes,  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  green,  resembling  sheets 
of  sky-blue,  pale-green  and  amber- 
hues;  verdant  islands  of  unsurpassing 
beauty,  standing  up  in  sharp  sil- 
houette against  the  horizon  like  the 
delicate  tracery  of  an  Eastern  minaret, 
threatening  shores  of  rock,  green- 
coated  reaches  of  land  and  a  solitude 
and  universal  calmness  that  brought 
a  heavenly  peace  and  contentment, 
made  up  that  part  of  "The  Kingdom 
of  the  North"  that  "Sam"  and 
"I"  had  invaded  for  the  purpose 
of  luring  the  pickerel  to  our  baits 
and  forgetting  the  cares  and  worries 
of  a  turbulent  world. 

Tiny  furrows  of  foam-tipped  waters 
had  rolled  gently  past  the  bow  of 
our  "17-foot  canvas"  all  that  after- 
noon as  we  had  leisurely  paddled 
our  way  from  the  old  Hudson  Bay 
post  at  Bear  Island,  where  the  con- 
genial factor  Harry  Woods  had  out- 
fitted us,  for  a  two  week's  fishing 
trip  up  the  north-west  arm  of  Lake 
Timagami. 

As  the  first  leg  of  the  trip  was 
accomplished  and  a  panorama  of 
beauty  unfolded,  Sam's  amazement 
increased  to  admiration,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  remarks  of:  "Jack, 
did  you  ever  see  the  like?" 

As  Devil's  Mountain,  a  tall  frown- 
ing rock,  thickly  coated  with  jack- 
pine  and  whose  shadow  falls  across 
the  Keewaydin  Club,  an  American 
canoe  club,  loomed  up  a  few  miles 
on  our  left,  we  began  to  feel  a  desire 
for  something  more  substantial  than 
nature. 

A  low  long  narrow  point,  dotted 
here  and  there  by  a  runted  jack-pine, 
showed  up  on  our  left  as  an  excellent 
camp  ground.  Swept  by  a  west 
wind  that  rustled  down  the  lake, 
it  appeared  to  have  all  the  indications 
of  a  flyless-camp.  That  this  sup- 
position was  entirely  wrong  will  be 
proven  further  in  the  narrative. 

We  did  not  need  the  lengthening 


rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  now  flash- 
ing in  spears  of  gold  through  the 
tree  tops  and  coloring  the  water 
into  a  sheet  of  bronze,  to  tell  us  that 
it  was  time  to  "grub  up."  Certain 
bodily  instincts  did  that,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  supper  of  bacon, 
beans,  bread,  syrup  and  coffee,  we 
both  modestly  remarked  that  the 
hard  afternoon's  paddling,  with  the 
wind  on  our  backs,  had  increased 
our  appetites  tremendously. 

The  night  that  followed  will  live 
long  in  the  memory  of  us  both  and 
resulted  in  "Sam"  being  initiated 
into  the  "Order  of  the  Society  for 
the  Extermination  of  Flies."  The 
point  turned  out  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  all  the  flies  in  the  reserve. 
They  were  of  every  variety  and  some 
felt  as  if  they  were  armed  with  six 
inch  needles  with  which  they  pierced 
the  tenderest  part  of  one's  anatomy. 
Others  contented  themselves  with 
merely  biting  out  a  small  piece  of 
flesh  and  burying  themselves  in  the 
cavity. 

Both  our  precious  lives,  we  firmly 
believe,  were  saved  by  a  small  fly -net 
which  I  had  been  wise  enough  to 
bring  along  and  rig  up  in  the  tent. 
We  will  go  on  oath  that  neither 
had  a  wink  of  sleep  the  entire  night, 
and  when  dawn  broke  with  a  sultry 
dull  morning,  we  hailed  it  with  as 
much  elan  as  shipwrecked  sailors 
would  cheer  the  topsails  of  the  res- 
cuing ship  as  they  peered  over  the 
horizon. 

Breakfast  was  a  wild  scramble 
between  food  and  flies,  after  which 
we  hurriedly  threw  the  dunnage 
into  'he  canoe,  tied  towels  around 
oUx  heads,  covered  our  hands  and 
the  exposed  portion  of  our  faces 
with  fly  dope,  and  set  out  for  Lady 
Evelyn  Hotel  shack,  our  destination. 

As  we  glided  out  into  the  broad 
waters  of  Granny  Bay  and  the  flies 
lessened,  the  world  assumed  a  more 
cheerful   aspect   and   "Sam"  said: 
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'What  shall  we  call  that  point, 
Jack?" 

"How  about  Fly  Bite  Point,"  I 
replied. 

"Couldn't  be  beat,"  said  "Sam." 

As  Fly  Bite  Point,  we  will  always 
remember  it,  though  later  we  found 
it  on  the  map  under  the  mis-represent- 
ing title  of  Squirrel  Point.  I  suppose 
the  name  was  given  it  owing  to  the 


A  SQ I  'ARE  MEAL  FOR  TWO 

many  squirrels  that  inhabit  the  point 
to  wait  for  the  "nuts"  that  are 
"nutty"  enough  to  camp  there. 

Our  canoe  was  now  heading  into 
the  broad  waters  of  Devil's  Bay 
and  looking  into  Granny  Bay,  I 
pointed  out  to  "Sam,"  Granny  Island, 
which  is  connected  with  u  very  un- 
usual Objibway  legend. 
•  Hundreds  of  years  ago  a  Timagami 
chief  had  a  squaw  named  Kokomis, 
who,  besides  having  a  weakness  to 
talk  too  much,  was  said  to  be  in 
partnership  with  Manitou.  During 
the  years  that  Kokomis  had  been 
with  the  tribe,  pestilence  and  star- 
vation   had    scoured    the  Indians. 


Desiring  to  rid  himself  of  his  uncanny 
spouse,  but  fearful  of  her  power  owing 
to  her  supposed  relationship  with 
his  Satanic  Majesty,  the  chief  issued 
a  decree  that  no  member  of  the  tribe 
was  to  hold  conversation  with  her, 
that  all  heads  were  to  be  covered 
when  she  passed  and  that  even  the 
howls  of  the  dogs  were  to  be  stilled 
upon  her  approach. 

During  the  days  that  followed 
Kokmis  was  unable  to  bear  the  silent 
reproach  of  the  members  of  the  tribe 
but  being  of  a  vindictive  frame  of 
mind,  asked  her  master  to  turn  her 
into  a  stone  statue  on  Granny  Island, 
so  that  she  would  never  be  out  of 
their  sight  or  thoughts.  This  was 
done,  and  like  Lot's  wife,  Kokomis 
today  lo>ms  up  bodily  in  stone,  a 
silent  and  forbidding  monument  of 
the  evils  which  may  occur  from 
talking  too  much  and  associating 
with  the  devil. 

Seven  o'clock  found  us  opposite 
Keewaydin  camp  and  just  in  time 
to  hear  the  sweet  and  clear  notes  of 
the  morning  reveille  float  across  the 
broad  waters  of  Devil's  Bay,  through 
which  we  were  passing,  and  echo 
and  re-echo  among  the  many  wooded 
ranges  that  fence  in  as  it  were  miles 
and  miles  of  the  purest  crystal  waters. 

"There  are  a  couple  of  canoes," 
shouted  "Sam." 

Round  the  corner  of  the  island 
which  we  were  heading  for,  two  red 
canoes,  the  familiar  color  of  the 
ranger's  water  vehicles,  pulled  into 
sight,  the  paddles  flashing  in  the 
morning  sunlight  with  a  machine- 
like regularity  that  told  of  practice. 

I  received  an  agreeable  surprise 
when  we  pulled  up  to  the  canoes 
for  in  the  front  one  were  Joe  Mc-Cart 
and  Victor  Stevens,  the  former,  a 
French-Canadian  who  made  his  home 
in  Timagami  and  the  latter  a  young 
English  boy,  whose  father  runs  a 
string  of  restaurants  through  the 
north  and  is  very  well  knowTn.  Both 
of  the  boys  I  had  met  when  ranging 
on  the  reserve  in  1912-1913  and 
1914.  Stevens,  although  a  mere 
youth,  had  the  proud  distinction 
of  d^ing  his  "bit"  at  the  front  and 
bore  on  his  forehead  a  vivid  scar 
received  in  battle  in  France.  The 
latter  c^anoe    bore  two  typical 
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old  northerners,  men  who  had  pros- 
pected, trapped,  lumbered,  mined 
and  were  splendid  types  of  the  brand 
of  hardy  men  who  inhabit  the  north. 
Roy  Little  of  Haileybury,  was  in 
the  bow  and  George  Fillion  of  North 
Cobalt,  stern  paddling. 

After  handing  them  over  their 
mail,  which  I  had  picked  up  at 
Bear  Island,  we  separated,  the  boys 
going  on  to  the  Hudson  Bay  post  to 
purchase  provisions. 

"Hurrah''  shouted  "Sam"'  and 
"hurrah"  I  echoed,  as  the  canoe  slid 
around  Deer  Island,  where  the  Lady 
Evelyn  hotel  used  to  be  before  it 


A  FINAL  INSPECTION 


was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1912,  and 
a  little  log  shack,  covered  with  reserve 
posters  and  backed  by  a  green  frame 
of  second  growth,  blinked  invitingly 
to  us  as  our  domicile  for  the  next 
week. 

Unloading  the  canoe,  packing  the 
dunnage  up  to  the  shack,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  clean  room  about  fifteen 
by  fifteen  with  an  old  hunter's  stove 


and  a  mosquito  proof  bunk,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  opposite,  was 
the  work  of  half  an  hour. 

"Sam's"  thirty  odd  years  had 
fallen  off  his  shoulders  like  a  drop 
curtain  on  a  drama  of  life.  He 
opened  up  the  day,  (it  was  now  9.30 
and  we  had  left  our  camp  on  Fly 
Bite  point  before  the  sun  had  fairly 
left  the  rim  of  the  horizon),  with  a 
round  of  war-whoops  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  band  of 
Indians  on  the  war-path.  A  step 
dance  followed. 

"This  is  the  life,  Jack,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  these  darn  flies  it 
would  be  paradise,"  he  said. 

Rigging  up  the  tackle,  arranging 
our  camp  and  eating  two  huge  meals, 
which  would  have  put  us  in  wrong 
with  the  food  controller  if  that  august 
person  had  been  present,  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Supper  was  an  event  of  excitement. 
During  the  day  I  had  managed  to 
keep  "Sam"  from  fishing,  telling 
him  that  in  the  evening  we  would 
be  assured  of  more  success.  My 
object  in  doing  so  was  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  chances  of 
Sam  not  getting  fish. 

"Jack,  if  we  don't  get  any  fish 
tonight  someone  will  be  cashing  in 
that  insurance  I  persuaded^you  to 
buy,"  said  Sam,  looking  at  me  with' 
a  threatening  glare  in  his  eyes. 

"If  we  fail  to  get  a  fish,  Sam,  I 
will  paddle  you  back  to  Bear  Island 
tomorrow  morning,"  I  retorted. 

It  was  a  momentous  moment  when 
we  pulled  out  to  the  fishing  ground, 
a  narrow  channel  running  past  the 
shack  and  which  was  on  the  direct 
route  to  the  lakes  further  north. 
Sam  was  firmly  wedged  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  cigar  going  and  a  happy 
smile.  I  was  handling  the  paddle 
and  as  we  rounded  the  point  and 
gently  pushed  into  the  channel,  Sam 
gleefully  dropped  a  surface  bait  on 
the  water  and  slowly  let  the  reel 
whirr  out  its  yards  of  silken  line. 

There  were  ten  yards,  fifteen  yards, 
twenty- five  yards  of  line  dragging 
behind  and  the  lure  bouncing  and 
dipping.    Then  the  strike. 

"Yee-ooo,"  shouted  Sam.  "You 
got  one.  Easy,  for  the  love  of  Mike," 
I  shouted  back.  * 
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Gesticulations,  articulations,  surges 
of  excitement,  jerks,  splashes,  very 
pointed  remarks  as  to  the  proper 
reeling  in  )f  fish  from  me  and  much 
more  pointed  remarks  from  Sam  to 
remind  me  that  I  was  not  doing  the 
fishing,  passed  in  a  friendly  sort  of 
-  repartee  during  the  few  seconds  that 
Sam  and  the  fish  were  separated 
by  fifty  yards  of  line.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  tug  which  bent  the  pole 
in  a  graceful  rainbow  arch  and  dipped 
the  tip  under  water.  The  line  slack- 
ened. 

"Reel   in   quick,  I   shouted,  and 
Sam  reeled  with  might  and  main 
but  he  was  taking  in  a  slack  line. 
The  worst  had  happened.    The  fish 
Jiad  left  for  parts  unknown. 

"It's  gone,"  groaned  Sam,  with 
a  woe-begone  face.  Deep  depression 
wrapped  us  both  in  its  mantle  and 
the  world  never  looked  so  dark  and 
gloomy. 

"Have  a  smoke,  Sam,  and  give 
her  another  ride,"  I  suggested. 

"Naw,  I  don't  want  any  more 
of  these  ropes,"  he  gruffly  replied, 
taking  the  eighth  cigar  of  the  day 
from  between  his  teeth  and  hurling 
it  viciously  into  the  water,  where  it 
sizzled  and  steamed  as  if  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  sudden  immersion. 

Finally  I  persuaded  Sam  to  throw 
in  the  little  red  bait  once  again  and 
swinging  the  canoe  back  over  the 
spot  where  we  had  secured  the  first 
strike,  we  prepared  for  business. 
;  There  was  a  tug  and  a  splash 
at  the  end  of  the  line. 

"Yee-ooo,"  shouted  Sam,  "Got 
another,  Jack." 

The  battle  raged  fiercely.  Sam 
played  that  fish  with  as  much  care 
as  he  would  a  shark.  He  gave  line 
and  reeled  line.  He  shouted  personal 
remarks  at  me  and  at  the  fish  but 
when  I  leaned  over  the  stern  and 
tossed  into  his  lap  a  five  pound  pick- 
erel, its  dark  body  glistening  like 
polished  metal  in  the  rays  )f  the 
fading  sun  and  its  needle  like  back- 
fin  waving  in  danger,  peace  reigned 
1     over  all. 

'By  golly,  isn't  that  a  dandy, 
chuckled  Sam,  as  gingerly  slipping 
a  finger  under  a  bony  gill,  he  dangled 
it  at  arm's  length.  ""Can't  get  them 
like  this  in  Hamilton  bay.  Wouldn't 


this  one  make  the  dock-anglers  turn 
green  with  envy.  Bet  you  the  food 
controller  wishes  he  had  a  carload 
like  this  one  to  pan  off  on  inoffensive 
meat  eaters." 

A  remark  about  eating  the  entire 
fish  himself  I  am  passing  over  as 
one's  appetite  is  a  personal  affair 
and  a  delicate  subject  to  discuss 
with  the  very  curious  public. 

The  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale 
may  grow  dim  in  our  memories, 
Custer's  last  rally  may  fade  from  the 
pages  of  history,  Ty  Cobb's  batting 
average  may  be  reduced  and  a  thou- 
sand and  other  weird  and  terrible 


Alter  Landing  Three  Lake  Trout  Sam  Insisted  On 
Having  His  Picture  Taken 

happenings  may  occur  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  but  the  memory  of 
that  night  will  remain  with  Sam 
and  me  as  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

Fish  followed  fish  into  the  now 
slimy  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and, 
after  we  had  landed  seven  shining 
beauties,  and  lost  as  many  more, 
we  decided  to  call  it  a  day. 

The   canoe   was    turned  towards 
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our  little  shack  on  the  low  stoney 
point.  I  paddled  slowly  and  Sam, 
now  just  distinguishable  by  the  red 
glow  of  a  cigar,  cuddled  up  in  the 
bow,  a  picture  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment with  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Under  the  golden  rays  of  a  now 
fast  disappearing  sun  the  canoe  push- 
ed its  bow  through  a  placid  sheet 
of  burnished  water,  gently  rolling 
behind  it  sun-tinted  furrows.  Then 
with  a  final  burst  of  glory,  that 
awe  inspiring  moment  when  twilight 
fades  softly  into  darkness,  the  sun 
dropped  beneath  the  horizon  and 
Gray's  beautiful  words  came  to  me: 

'  'Over  all  a  solemn  stillness  reign- 
ed." 

The  wharf  was  reached  and  after 
placing  the  fish  in  a  box,  the  canoe 
was  turned.  The  bed  was  then 
sought  and  snug  under  the  welcome 
shelter   of   the   mosquito  net,  the 


events  of  the  day  were  reviewed.  ! 

"Isn't   it   a   glorious   life,"  Sam 
sleepily  muttered,   after  which   he  j 
appropriated   three-quarters  of  the 
bed. 

"It's  the  life,  Sam,"  I  replied, 
using  my  knees  and  nose  to  gently  re- 
cover the  lost  territory. 

"Coming  up  again  next  year?" 
drowsily  asked  "Sam,"  as  he  made 
a  counter-attack  and  pushed  me 
into  the  wall. 

"You  bet  your  life,"  I  replied, 
blessing  the  fact  that  I  was  sleeping 
on  the  inside  and  therefore  could 
not  be  done  out  of  some  portion 
of  the  bunk. 

The  last  I  recollect  "Sam"  had 
five-eighths  of  the  bed,  outside  a 
pair  of  loons  were  sending  their 
weird  cries  through  the  still  night 
and  beneath  the  shack  a  "porker" 
was  chewing  on  a  board  "post-cured" 
with  salt. 


Ready-Made  Eats 

The  call  of  the  camp  is  heard  in  the  land. 
You  who  love  the  outdoor  life  are  restless  to 
be  on  your  way.  You  overhaul  your  equip- 
ment with  a  keen  sense  of  expectation.  You 
are  thinking  of  your  guns,  your  tackle,  your 
tramping  and  sleeping  outfits.  Are  you  also 
thinking  of  your  food? 

Of  course  you  know  you  must  eat — but 
eating,  you  decide,  is  a  mere  detail. 

But  after  a  day  or  two  in  the  open  you 
discover  that  eating  is  the  big,  vital  thing  and 
everything  else  is  a  detail.  You  hear  men  say 


For  The  Camper 

they  would  rather  hunt  or  fish  than  eat,  but  no 
man  ever  said  that  on  an  empty  stomach! 

This  matter  of  food — this  thing  you  call  a 
detail  at  home  but  which  becomes  the  big 
item  in  the  camp — need  give  you  no  concern. 
Just,  leave  it  to  Heinz.  The  most  delicious 
food  your  hungry  imagination  can  picture  is 
included  in  the  57  varieties.  Go  to  your 
grocer  and  pick  them  out — Baked  Beans, 
Soups,  Ketchup,  Pickles,  Peanut  Butter, 
Worcestershire  Sauce — the  choice  is  almost 
endless. 


F.  V.  WILLIAMS 


DAYLIGHT  saving?  Why  it's 
one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
come  from  the  war  conditions, 
gets  you  started  that  much  nearer 
sun-up.  You  miss  the  best  part  o' 
the  day  when  you  lose  the  first  three 
hours  after  sun-up.  Ask  any  of  the 
little  wild  folk,  from  the  robin  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  sunny 
Southland  to  the  little  black  capped 
chikadee  who  has  put  in  the  whole 
winter  dodging  Jack  Frost,  or  ask  the 
Cottontail  family  over  in  the  next 
wood. 

A  poor  millionaire  pacing  up  and 
down  a  gravelled  path  in  front  of  his 
beautiful  home,  a  mansion  that  cost 
thousands  to  build,  out  in  front  on 
the  asphalt  drive  a  wonderful  "Gas 
Wagon"  with  servants  awaiting  his 
pleasure,  while  the  man  who  owned 
summer  and  winter  homes  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  ignored  every- 
thing about  him,  as  with  hands 
clenched  behind  his  back  and  head 
bowed  he  paced  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth.  He  was  on  the  march 
when  we  came  in  sight  and  as  we 
passed  a  turn  in  the  road  a  half  mile 
further  on  the  big  car  passed  us,  but 
it  was  empty  save  for  the  chauffeur, 
and  at  an  opening  through  the  trees 


we  could  see  the  stout  figure  of  the 
man  of  millions  moving  forward  and 
back  as  if  lost  to  the  beauty  around 
him.  "No  sun  shining  for  him," 
remarked  pardner.  "It's  a  wonder  he 
wouldn't  take  time  to  watch  that  pair 
of  wrens  down  there  by  the  gate,  in 
the  little  bird  house,  why  say,  that 
fellow  don't  know  he's  living."  We 
were  at  the  lake,  and  pardner's  flow 
of  philosophy  came  to  an  end  as  we 
each  untied  a  flat  bottomed  skiff  and 
tumbled  in,  each  wishing  the  other 
luck  and  taking  a  different  direction. 
Five  a.m.  of  a  June  morning,  the  dip  of 
the  oars  leaving  a  dimpled  surface  on 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  fifty  yards 
astern.  Rest  on  your  oars  a  bit  and 
listen  to  that  white  throated  sparrow 
over  there  in  the  thicket,  ever  hear 
any  sweeter  music  than  that?  Per- 
haps you  have  but  we  doubt  it,  and 
as  the  boat  slowly  loses  its  way  you 
see  a  long  ripple  in  next  the  weeds 
and  a  brown  head  with  two  beady 
black  eyes  peering  curiously  in  your 
direction.  This  head  moves  out  a  few 
yards  into  the  lake  to  make  a  short 
cut  across  to  the  big  patch  of  lily 
pads.  It  is  Mr.  Muskrat  going  for 
his  breakfast.  You  arrive  at  the  weed 
bed  and  work  along  both  sides  of  this 
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particular  place  with  the  result  of  one 
strike  and  no  fish.  As  we  lose  our  fish 
we  hear  a  splash  inshore  and  turn  in 
lime  to  see  a  blue  coated  Kingfisher 
emerge  from  the  water  and  return  to 
a  convenient  snag.  He  did  not  miss 
his  strike,  for  he  sits  there  and  whacks 
the  life  out  of  a  goodly  sized  chub 
before  attempting  to  swallow  it. 

Right  here  is  a  likely  looking  spot 
in  the  weeds;  one  cast,  two,  three, 
nothing  doing,  nothing  whatever. 
You  decide  however,  that  this  is  a 
good  place.  It  looks  fishy,  that's  what 
it  does,  and  you  decide  to  do  a  bit  of 
still  fishing.  A  half  hour  passes,  you 
note  the  purple  haze  where  the  low 
hills  meet  the  sky  in  the  distance,  a 
bit  closer  the  open  country  stretches 
away  to  meet  them,  then  a  clump  or 
two  of  heavy  foliaged  trees,  a  small 
bit  of  lake  sparkling  in  the  morning 
sun,  then  the  heavy  fringe  of  weeds. 
Right  here  your  attention  is  taken 
by  a  gorgeous  dragon  fly  that  stops 
for  a  moment,  actually  resting  on  the 
agate  tip  of  your  rod.  Gracefully 
and  without  effort  he  sails  away  a  few 
feet  to  the  right  over  the  lily  pads. 
There's  a  bunch  of  reeds  right  there, 
and  just  beyond  your  dragon  fly 
there's  a  splash  in  the  water  and  the 
next  instant  a  large  frog  hurtles  into 
the  air  with  a  gleam  of  green  and 
white  behind  him  as  a  three  pound 
bass  endeavors  to  catch  him  in  mid 
air.  The  bass  strikes  the  frog  with 
his  nose  and  throws  him  off  balance 
but  evidently  does  not  succeed  in 
injuring  him  as  there  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  splashes  where  they 
strike  the  water.  Anxiously  you 
glance  toward  the  spot  where  your 
line  enters  the  water,  but  it  lies  there 
as  slack  as  if  there  were  not  a  bass 
within  a  thousand  miles,  now  and 
then  a  bit  of  a  jerk  or  sideways 
movement  shows  you  that  your  bait 
is  still  alive  and  moving  about.  You 
are  watching  for  signs  of  a  strike,  and 
also  filling  up  with  the  beauty  of  the 
early  morning  and  wondering,  as  you 
drink  it  all  in,  how  the  boys  over  there, 
facing  the  Huns,  are  making  it  this 
same  morning,  and  how  you'cl  like  to 
just  hand  some  of  those  same  fellows 
who  are  facing  the  savages  of  Europe, 
a  little  of  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
this  spot,  and  just  perhaps  old  man, 


while  you're  thinking,  yoli'll  find  af 
way  to  help  some  one  of  them  to  a  bit  1 
more  comfort  or  cheer  in  some  little! 
individual  way,  if  you  haven't  gotl 
riches  to  spend.  Then  you  think  of  I 
the  "poor  rich  man."  Possibly  hel 
has  a  son  "over  there"  but  do  youJB 
suppose  his  worries  this  morning  were! 
caused  by  his  giving  so  much  of  his  j 
wealth  away  that  he  feared  ^oing 
broke?  It  takes  money  to  win  wars.B 
Possibly  this  poor  rich  man  had  given! 
his  "all"  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  1 

we  With  a  spasmodic  grab  youB 

pick  up  your  rod  as  the  reel  shrieks  I 
in  protest  to  the,  whatever  it  is,  - 
that's  taking  line  out  by  the  yard,' 
faster  than  you  can  think.     Finally,  I 
with  a  vicious  jerk  the  line  slackens  I 
and  your  heart  almost  stops  beating 
as  you  wonder  if  that  fellow  got  I 
away.    In  four  seconds  by  the  clock,  I 
you   are  undeceived   as   a  shining 
white  and  green  body  shoots  into  the  j 
air  5ut  there  among  the  lily  pads,  the  I 
morning  sun  giving  a  lustre  to  the  | 
colors  of  the  fish  that  make  it  a  j 
picture  not  to  be  forgotten.    Oh  he  I 
is   a   general,    this   fellow,    and  a 
scrapper  from  the  word  go.     You  J 
begin  to  realize  this  as  you  endeavor  I 
to  recover  your  length  of  line  from  I 
the  lily  stems,  for  he  has  twisted  and  I 
turned  among  them  a  half  dozen  !* 
times  and  it  takes  you  a  half  hour  to  I- 
get  your  line  free,  but  he  is  securely  I* 
hooked  and  almost  exhausted  and  is  | 
soon  landed, — a  four  and  a  half  pound 
bass.   You  have  seen  larger  but  none 
more  perfect  than  this  fellow,  and 
after  you  have  quieted  his  struggles 
with  a  sharp  blow  across  the  head 
from  the  handle  of  the  landing  net, 
and  you  gaze  on  the  powerful,  firm 
fleshed  prize  lying  before  you,  ad- 
miring every  little  bit  of  him,  from 
the  tip  of  his  tail  to  where  tte- 
mangled  bait  hangs  from  his  heavy* 
jaw,  you  would  not  change  places 
with  the  biggest  millionaire  in  the 
country.     Of  course  you  wouldn't, 
and  neither  would  any  of  the  follow-t 
ers  of  the  Rod  and  Gun.    At  mo-  \ 
ments  such  as  these,  you  even  marvel! 
at  the  "Vanity  of  Riches"  as  you! 
think  of  the  glorious  morning  and  the 
clean  sport  that  is  to  be  had  by  mostj 
of  us  who  care  to  interest  ourselves 
enough  to  follow  it. 
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And  then  you  hear  pardner  call- 
ing, and  glancing  shoreward  you  see 
the  smoke  curling  up  from  where  he 


has  built  a  wee  fire  to  boil  some  coffee, 
and  realize  it  is  time  to  go  ashore  for 
the  eats. 


A  FISHING  EXPERIENCE 

Ireland   and   Nova   Scotia  Contrasted 

WILLIAM  STRONGE  CAMPBELL 


All  my  trout  fishing  experiences 
had  been  in  Nova  Scotia  before 
visiting  Ireland  and  I  was  curious 
to  know  what  sport  was  like  in  that 
tight  little  Island.  Down  in  Guys- 
borough  County  we  did  not  run  up 
against  many  "educated"  trout,  but 
I  understood  that  in  Ireland,  where 
the  rivers  and  lakes  were  extensively 
fished,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  fill 
big  creels.  The  following  experience 
may  therefore  be  interesting  but 
of  course  it  is  an  isolated  one  and 
not  absolutely  characteristic.  That 
both  salmon  and  trout  fishing  in 
the  Green  Isle  is  excellent  is  well- 
known  and  many  a  good  day  I  spent 
on  the  northern  waters.  Trout  in 
Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  sheet  of 
water  in  the  United  Kingdom,  run 
to  a  very  large  size  but  they  are 
netted  and  do  not  take  the  fly,  while 
in  the  rivers  running  into  the  sea, 
sea  trout  afford  the  best  and  most 
exciting  sport.  The  contrast  between 
the  character  of  the  fishing  in  the 
two  countries  is  striking.  We  had 
rougher  times  in  the  Nova  Sc/tian 
woods  but  got  big  catches.  In  Ire- 
land, sport,  is  more  accessible,  but 
the  fish  are  more  wary,  rffore  difficult 
of  approach  andL  more  sophisticated. 

Jack  Hamill  and  I  had  been 
fishing  the  Finn  river  in  Donegal 
for  about  a  week,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  For  one  thing,  the  river 
was  in  flood  and  the  sight  of  acres 
of  farm  land  inundated  for  hundreds 
of  yards  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  gauge  little  promise  of  sport. 
The  Finn  is  a  fine,  river  running 
from  a  lake  of  the  same  name  and 
joining  the  Foyle  after  a  sinuous 
course.  It  is  well  stocked  with  sal- 
mon, but  we  were  after  trout  and  all 
things  considered  did  not  do  badly 


But  our  maledictions  were  for  the 
guide  wished  on  us  by  some  enemy. 

"Glory  be  to  God,"  said  this 
worthy,  when  he  met  us  at  the  train, 
"the  fish  is  that  thick  they'd  ate  ye. 
It's  the  foine  sport  ye'll  be  havin' 
wid  th'  trouts  and  O'm  th'  bhoy 
that'll  see  ye  pick  th'  foinest  spots." 
Later  in  the  day,  when  mellowed 
with  some  old  Irish,  for  which  he 
had  an  amazing  storage  capacity, 
he  was  even  more  optimistic,  but, 
like  the  Irish  peasant,  always  told 
what  he  thinks  his  hearer  really 
wants  to  believe  regardless  of  ter- 
minological inexactitudes.  With  a 
good  working  thirst,  partially  as- 
sail ged,  his  tales  of  fishing  along 
the  Finn  became  even  more  roseate 
and  he  attached  himself  to  us  like 
an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  manifesting 
a  fidelity  as  touching  as  it  was  worth- 
less. 

However,  we  fished  early  and 
late  and  killed  some  fish,  mostly 
in  the  early  mornings.  Although 
we  borrowed  the  local  priest's  boat, 
we  did  nothing  on  the  lake  and 
after  a  fruitless  and  Ashless  afternoon, 
stuck  thenceforth  to  the  river.  The 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle, 
however,  and  we  determined  to  go 
to  Glenties  at  the  end  of  the  narrow 
gauge  line  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  poor  farmers  in  this  part  of 
Ireland.  Our  guide  saw  us  depart 
with  deep  regret.  His  thirst  was 
still,  unlike  the  railway,  of  the  broad 
gauge  type,  and  we  poured  a  final 
libation  into  his  system  ere  departing. 

We  tried  the  river  at  the  Glenties 
end  for  a  day  but  here  also  the  trout 
showed  no  cannibalistic  tendencies. 
There  were  any  amount  of  small 
fish  but  nothing  worthy  the  Hunter 
rods   we   wielded   and   they  made 
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Jack  swear  at  the  mess  they  made 
of  his  best  flies.  Prowling  around 
next  morning  early,  I  hailed  a  native 
busily  employed  at  the  local  industry 
— loafing — and  doing  it  artistically. 
"It's  a  brave  day,  yer  honor,"  he 
opened  with  and  his  next  remark 
anent  the  dry  spell  was  a  master 
touch,  suggesting  that  so  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  O'Don- 
nelPs  hotel  was  not  far  away  and 
that  the  bar  was  open,  even  at  that 
early  hour.  His  loquacity  having 
been  stimulated  according  to  ancient 
and  immemorial  custom,  he  suggested 
oing  to  a  lake  on  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
oring  mountain  about  four  miles 
from  the  town.  Now  I  had  caught 
fish  in  many  unlikely  places  but 
this  I  thought  was  too  much. 

4 'Be  me  sowl  an'  if  it's  fishin' 
ye  want  ye'll  get  any  amount  of 
sphort,"  said  the  man.  "Shure  th' 
priest  has  a  boat  on  th'  lough — 
every  sheet  of  water  in  Ireland  is  a 
lough — an'  for  phwat  wud  he  be 
havin'  th'  boat  there  if  there  was 
no  fish?" 

This  seemed  to  be  an  unanswerable 
query  and  Jack  and  I  ordered  a  car 
of  the  Irish  jaunting  variety,  to  be 
in  readiness  after  breakfast.  It  was 
a  toilsome  climb  up  the  mountain 
side  but  sure  enough  there  lay  Lough 
Annah  cradled  in  the  emerald  bosom 
of  the  summit.  It  was  a  glorious 
view.  Far  away  shone  the  broad 
Atlantic,  shimmering  in  the  autum- 
nal haze  like  a  gleam  of  silver.  In 
the  distance  towered  mountain  after 
mountain,  while  seemingly  at  our 
feet,  there  ran  two  lovely  rivers 
moving  slowly  in  serpentine  course 
through  the  meadow  lands.  His 
"riverence's"  boat  was  snugly  locked 
in  a  rude  boathouse  roofed  with 
sods,  but  the  door  had  a  lock  about 
the  size  of  a  horseshoe  and  apparently 
a  relic  of  the  Brian  Boru  period. 

Jack  and  I  tried  to  break  open 
the  door  but  failed  and  after  giving 


It  Seldom 

'  It  is  easy  enougn  to  be  pleasant, 
When  life  goes  along  like  a  book, 

But  the  man  who  is  rare, 

Is  the  one  who  won't  swear, 

When  a  bass  wriggles  off  from  the  hook. 


up  the  attempt  put  our  rods  up 
and  tried  a  tentative  cast.  We  rose 
a  fish  or  two  but  they  came  short 
and  the  day  was  very  bright.  At 
last  I  found  a  turf  boat,  a  clumsy 
contraption  like  a  miniature  scow 
and  we  embarked  on  this  medieval 
craft,  rowing  against  the  wind  to 
the  end  of  the  lake.  From  this 
point  we  allowed  the  boat  to  drift 
with  the  breeze  while  we  fished  from 
each  side.  Soon  I  was  into  a  likely 
pounder  which  fought  like  a  little 
demon.  He  was  a  real  Lough  Leven 
trout,  beautifully  marked  and  full 
of  ginger.  In  quick  succession  I 
netted  another  couple  while  Jack 
never  had  a  strike.  He  tried  fly 
after  fly  but  with  equal  non  success. 
I  noticed  that  my  fish  took  one 
fly  only  of  the  three  I  had  on  the 
cast.  I  had  another  in  my  fly  book 
and  giving  it  to  my  partner  he  was 
soon  busy,  too.  It  was  a  glorious 
bit  of  sport  and  on  the  deep  margin 
of  the  Lough,  where  the  side  was 
simply  the  towering  mountain,  we 
had  the  best  luck. 

Later  in  the  day  we  found  a  local 
worthy,  named  Gallagher,  *  to  row 
for  us  and  after  a  lunch  of  fried 
trout  and  bottled  Ambrosia  we  re- 
sumed operations.  A  dense  fog  came 
on  with  startling  suddenness  and 
we  had  to  stop  for  the  day.  We 
scrambled  and  tumbled  down  the 
mountain  side  in  almost  Cimmerian 
darkness  and  would  have  found  the 
trip  perilous  and  difficult  but  for 
the  leading  of  our  gillie.  Tired  but 
satisfied  we  tramped  the  four  miles 
to  Glenties  to  a  good  supper  and  a 
welcome  bed.  I  never  heard  how 
the  trout  happened  to  get  to  that 
Lake,  but  I  expected  it  was  stocked 
at  some  time.  But  better  or  gamer 
fish  for  their  size  I  never  encountered, 
and  I  have  the  kindliest  recollections 
of  Ould  Donegal  and  its  mountain 
trout. 


Happens 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant, 

When  your  creel  is  both  heavy  and  bright; 
But  the  fellow  worth  while, 
Is  the  chap  who  can  smile, 

After  fishing  all  day  and  no  bite.  R.P.L. 


WITH  his  back  broken  by  a  lucky 
or  unlucky  shot  the  big  moun- 
tain billy  of  a  section  of  the 
Rockies  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kootenay  River,  sits  awaiting  the 


dogs,  the  first  of  whom  can  be  dimly 
seen  in  the  background,  scouting 
cautiously  to  learn  if  it  is  judicious 
to  fly  at  the  bearded  throat  of  the 
crippled  denizen  of  the  heights. 
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It  all  came  about  through  his  im- 
perious temper  and  a  long,  successful 
warfare  waged  against  opponents.  No 
sympathy  ever  stirred  the  old  buck's 
life.  From  his  infancy,  when  his 
mother  taught  him  to  dash  to  the 
rocks  and  turn  his  sharp  little  horns 
skyward  when  the  shadow  of  an  eagle 
flitted  across  the  sun-kissed  rocks  on 
high  he  had  battled,  fearless,  and  with 
profit,  as  testified  by  his  beard  and 
his  magnitude.  In  time  he  became 
the  biggest  and  most  sought-after 
mountain  goat  in  the  reaches  of  the 
westward  peaks  above  the  stretches 
of  beaver-dams  that  go"  to  assist  in 
starting  the  Kootenay  River. 

Bears  and  mountain  lions  he  had 
escaped  in  his  youth,  through  his  own 
agility,  and  the  watchfulness  of  his 
mother  and  other  relatives.  When 
maturity  came  he  met  other  dangers, 
the  fighting  fury  of  older  bucks  who 
saw  in  him  a  coming  interloper  in 
the  happy  home  circle.  These  he 
fought,  and  won  or  lost  or  drew. 

Then  he  became  lord  of  a  band. 
Their  cares  were  his  cares.  Other 
and  more  selfish  interests  also  called 
him.  More  than  once  he  had  ripped 
the  life  out  of  ambitious  bucks,  or 
had  tossed  them  over  sheer  preci- 
pices to  perish  on  the  jagged  rocks 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  At  dawn  he 
led  his  band  down  to  the  first  grass 
flats  of  the  upper  meadows,  at  night 
he  headed  them  back.  Frequently, 
according  to  judgment,  he  took  them 
to  the  lower  plateaus  at  nightfall  and 
fed  them  during  the  dark  hours,  slip- 
ping back  in  the  safety  of  dawn  and 
sleeping  in  safety  on  the  sun-warmed 
pinnacles. 

Tourists  and  hunters  sought  him 
eagerly  and  earnestly,  for  he  was  a 
fine  specimen.  Sometimes  they  lost 
him  in  the  rubble  of  a  great  slide, 
sometimes  he  went  down  a  precipice 
like  a  fly  down  a  wall,  sometimes  his 
short  tail  flicked  around  an  edge  of 
granite  as  the  steel-rimmed  bullet 
chipped  splinters  from  the  face  of  the 
ledge. 

But  finally  he  met  dogs.    First  it 
was  the  trail-mate  of  a  trapper  that 
had  gone  on  a  foraging  trip  of  his 
•  own.    The  dog  charged  boldly.  The 
goat    received    him    on    his  sharp 


black  spikes,  and  then  trampled  him 
to  pulp.  Again  it  was  a  group  of 
distant  hunters,  led  by  a  pair  of 
Airedales.  These  he  shook  off  by 
slipping  up  the  face  of  a  sheer 
height,  and  then  down  the  further 
slope,  leading  his  band  to  more  in- 
accessible peaks  ten  miles  further 
south  where  the  higher  peaks  gave 
view  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
Vermillion  Pass. 

One  day  a  man  from  New  York, 
skilled  in  hunting  in  all  big  game 
countries,  arrived  at  Leanchoil  sta- 
tion, on  the  C.  P.  R.,  with  a -pack  of 
six  powerful  dogs.  He  was  going 
after  bear,  and  anything  else  that 
the  Canadian  Rockies  had  to  offer. 
His  guide  knew  the  Kootenay  coun- 
try like  his  favorite  book,  and  the 
prospects  were  bright  for  a  big  hunt. 
The  bears  were  on  the  slides,  the 
sheep  and  goats  were  working  down, 
and  the  fish  were  jumping  in  the 
river. 

Forty  hours  later  the  dogs  were 
baying  as  they  scrambled  over  the 
loose  rubble  on  the  trail  of  the  big 
goat.  Two  miles  behind  and  below 
toiled  the  men — the  dogs  had  gone 
beyond  control.  The  goat  band 
scattered,  and  the  big  billy,  surlily 
loitering,  was  pinned  in  a  corner  of 
rocks  where  even  his  sure  feet  could 
find  no  way  out  except  through  the 
dogs.  So  he  waited.  He  spitted  the 
first  and  tossed  him  aside,  he  ripped 
the  second  wide  open,  he  drove  his 
spikes  deep  in  the  shoulder  of  an- 
other. The  other  dogs  sheered  aside 
like  water  from  a  rock,  and  the  goat 
rushed  away  through  the  gap  by 
whence  he  had  come. 

Two  dead  dogs  and  a  wounded  one 
was  bad  medicine  for  the  hunting 
pack.  The  hunters  doctored  the  in- 
jured one  and  in  a  few  days  it  was 
able  to  take  its  place  again.  Then 
the  men  decided  to  make  another  tr\ 
for  the  big  goat.  They  took  the  dog 
who  had  been  hurt  and  turned  it 
loose,  holding  the  others  in  leash. 
They  climbed  the  heights.  In  an 
emerald  gem  of  grass,  flanked  by  the 
grey  cliffs  of  the  summits  they  first 
spied  the  white  dots  of  the  herd.  The 
baying  of  the  loose  dog  started  the 
goats  toward  the  rocks,  all  excepting 
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the  leader.  He  loitered  again,  for 
he  had  heard  the  sound  before  and 
knew  he  could  treat  it  with  contempt. 
The  dog  came  up,  and  the  goat  stood 
with  lowered  head,  making  short, 
angry  rushes.  But  the  canine  had 
learned.  He  ran  around  the  white 
figure,  and  did  not  come  to  grips. 
Meantime  the  men  drew  nearer. 
From  out  of  the  clear  sky  something 
struck  the  goat  just  in  front  of  the 
hips  with  numbing  force.  He  sat 
down.  No  sound  was  heard.  A  white 
man  hunter  had  fired,  and  wind  and 
distance  had  annulled  the  report,  but 


a  vagrant  fortune  had  guided  the 
bullet.  The  dog  crept  nearer,  the 
other  dogs  were  loose,  and  still  the 
goat  sat  helpless,  his  head  armed 
with  its  needle-pointed  daggers  be- 
ing still  an  active  menace  from  which 
all  the  dogs  sheered  as  they  circled. 
Then  the  men  came,  and  a  merciful 
bullet  put  an  end  to  the  biggest 
mountain  goat  in  the  flipper  east 
Kootenays  in  the  history  of  the  guid- 
ing fraternity.  Another  king  now 
lords  it  over  the  band  of  nannies,  and 
kids,  and  growing  young  males. 


Lake  Baptiste 


N.  D. 


Oh  Lake  Baptiste!  Oh  Lake  Baptiste! 
Fond  fancy  paints  with  much  caprice 
Thy  beauteous  shores  and  waves  so  free, 
Where  sunsets  ling'ring  lovingly, 
Caress  thy  bosom  tenderly, 
My  Lake  Baptiste! 

Oh  purest  gem  girt  round  with  hills, 
Whose  rich  dark  beauty  ever  thrills, 
With  strange  delight  the  soul  of  him, 
Whose  eyes  across  thy  surface  skim, 
Who  thinks  thy  hills  the  great  world's  rim, 
Oh  Lake  Baptiste! N 

Ne'er  seen,  and  yet  my  much  loved  lake, 
Not  for  thine  own  but  for  her  sake, 
Who,  reared  beside  they  fairy  shores 
Has  blossomed  till  my  heart  adores, 
And  envies  thee  the  love  she  pours 
On  thee  Baptiste. 

Her  maiden  face  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Is  all  aglow  with  love  so  rare, 
What  time  she  fondly  pictures  thee 


And  tells  thy  praises  unto  me, 
Till  in  her  deep,  blue  eyes  I  see 

Her  Lake  Baptiste. 
Some  day,  some  day  oh  pretty  lake! 
A  happy  journey  I  shall  take,  • 
To  thy  blest  shores  where  breezes  sweet 
My  fevered  brow  will  kindly  greet, 
Whisp'ring  of  cliffs  where  fairies  meet 

By  thee  Baptiste! 

Some  day — when  she  my  guide  will  be: 
And  share  her  love  'twixt  thee  and  me; 
Then  with  her  little  hand  in  mine, 
Seeking  thy  beauties  to  divine 
Her  subtle  charms  shall  add  to  thine 
Our  Lake  Baptiste. 


Author's  Note. — Lake  Baptiste  is  one  of  the 
very  pretty  lakes  of  the  Highlands  of  Ontario, 
being  in  the  Township  of  Heschel  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  County  of  Hastings  and 
is  noted  for  its  beauty. 


The  use  of  airplanes  and  gas  as  the  most 
practical  solutions  of  the  difficulties  of 
forest  protection  was  advocated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Protective 
Association  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  by  J. 
B.  Harkin,  Dominion  Parks  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Harkin  said:  "I  may  be  a  visionary 
but  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
a  gas  that  could  smother  the  fire.  I  have 
visions  of  airplanes  dropping  gas  bombs 
od  forest  fires  in  the  not  far  distant  future." 


The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  on  March  12  bestowed  the  society's 
gold  medal  on  Doctor  W.  T.  Hornaday 
of  New  York,  in  appreciation  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
on  the  subject  of  bird  protection.  Ambas- 
sador Page  received  the  medal  on  bchulC 
pf  Dr.  Hornaday. 


A  DAY  ON  THE  BRAS  D'OR  LAKES 

MABEL  BURKHOLDER 


We  might  have  missed  it;  we  had 
not  time  for  all  the  wonder  spots 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  when 
we  "did"  them  in  a  hurried  two 
weeks  last  summer.  Of  course  we 
wanted  to  see  Evangeline's  land, 
and  the  tidal  "Bore"  at  Moncton, 
and  the  reversible  falls  at  St.  John's. 
But  we  didn't  even  know  how  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  this  beautiful 
arm  of  the  sea — Bras  d'Or — gulf  of 
gold — but  persisted  in  inserting  the 
"s,"  long  after  we  were  told  that 
it  sounded  like  the  same  letters 
in  the  word  "Labrador." 

The  Mari timers,  however,  had  no 
notion  of  letting  us  miss  it. 

"Of  course  you'll  take  the  Bras 
d'Or  Lake  trip,"  we  heard  more  and 
more  frequently  as  we  approached 
Sydney. 

"What's  it  like?  Muskoka,  per- 
haps?" 

"Perhaps.    Wait  and  see!" 

So  one  morning  we  arrived  in 
Sydney  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  skipper  of  the  good  ship 
"Marion,"  the  steamer  which  makes 
the  Bras  d'Or  lake  trip  tri-weekly. 
Everybody  we  met  down  by  the 
sea  gave  us  letters  of  introduction 
to  everybody  else — so  we  were  never 
without  friends  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  way. 

The  "Marion"  makes  the  one- 
way trip  in  a  day,  starting  from 
Sydney  and  ending  up  at  Whycoco- 
magh.  All  day  long  the  traveller 
views  new  scenery,  without  having 
to  double  a  mile  of  it;  and  at  the 
end  he  is  assured  of  good  railroad 
connections  with  Halifax,  Truro,  or 
any  other  city  of  the  east. 

We  sailed  out  of  Sydney  Harbor 
on  a  beautiful  August  morning.  The 
silent  ships,  lying  to  left  and  right, 
scarcely  discernible  through  the  mists 
in  their  coats  of  "battle-ship  gray," 
spoke  of  war  as  a  near  and  real  thing. 
So  did  the  submarine  net,  stretched 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
Aside  from  this  the  scene  was  one 
of  commercial  activity.  The  great 
Sydney  mines  lay  to  the  left,  and 


many  small  boats  darted  hither  and 
thither  across  the  bay  on  peaceful 
errands. 

We  had  an  hour  on  the  open  sea. 
Always  on  our  left  lay  the  land  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  to  our 
right  a  string  of  ocean  going  vessels 
headed  for  Newfoundland  and  old 
country  ports.-  That  is  one  of  the 
beaten  tracks  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  seldom  is  the  horizon  bare  cf 
ships. 

Gradually  there  came  into  view 
the  gap  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Bras  d'Or  lakes.  Both  sides 
are  guarded  by  rocks  worn  to  a 
honeycomb  by  the  waves.  Between 
them  sailed  the  "Marion." 

It  was  not  like  Muskoka:  it  was 
not  like  any  other  place.  That  is 
the  charm  of  the  Bras  d'Or  lake 
region.  The  hills  along  the  shore 
were  large  and  rolling,  and  in  the 
distance  they  resembled  the  Lauren- 
tides,  big  and  sleepy,  lost  in  blue 
haze.  And  the  water  of  these  lakes — 
which,  of  course,  are  not  lakes  at 
all,  but  arms  of  the  sea — was  the 
bluest  water  one  ever  sees,  the  deep 
sapphire  of  salt  water  at  rest.  All 
the  scenery  was  on  a  generous  scale — 
magnificent  distances — broad  valleys; 
while  from  the  back  of  the  boat  the 
Great  Bras  d'Or  looked  like  a  wide 
river  running  back  and  back  until 
bst  in  the  ocean.  No  wonder  they 
named  it  "Arm  of  Gold"  if  the  western 
sun  was  on  it  when  its  discoverers 
sailed  it  first! 

At  noon  we  reached  Baddeck, 
a  summer  resort  made  famous  by 
the  lovely  summer  home  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the 
telephone.  Here  he  spends  several 
happy  months  of  the  year,  carrying 
on  war  experiments  of  interest  to 
the  government.  Baddeck  invites 
a  longer  stay  than  we  gave  it.  It 
is  a  quaint  place,  girt  about  by  pro- 
tecting hills.  All  sorts  of  sports 
are  there;  sailing,  fishing,  hunting: 
and  it  has  good  hotels,  full  of  summer 
guests.  But  if  you  would  make  the 
trip  in  one  day  you  must  stay  with 
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the  "Marion." 

All  afternoon  we  sailed  between 
lovely  hills,  past  green  islets,  and 
through  various  straits  and  narrows. 
It  led  us  to  quote  poetry:  at  first 
stirring  sea  stuff  and  war  poetry — 
then  as  we  got  farther^  inland  we 
went  over  all  the  dreamy,  idyllic 
things  we  ever  knew. 

At  six  o'clock  the  "Marion"  tied 
up  at  Whycocomagh,  the  end  of 
her  run,  and  we  walked  up  the  village 
street  to  seek  our  supper  at  a  Scottish 
inn  that  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
water  in  a  very  picturesque  fashion. 
It  was  truly  Scotch,  for  this  part  of 
Cape  Breton  Island  was  settled  by 
Highlanders.  There  were  scones,  and 
shortcake  with  raspberries,  for  sup- 
per, and  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
Scotch  lass  to  serve  them  to  us. 

We  might  have  been  in  the  Tros- 
sachs.  Beyond  the  inn  window  beau- 
tiful sleepy  hills  threw  their  shadows 
into  the  water.  Along  the  winding 
road  that  followed  the  bay,  the 
natives  made  hay  and  hauled  it 
home  on  one-horse  carts.  At  the 
door  stood  a  sight-seeing  waggon, 
ready  to  start  for  its  nightly  run  over 
to  Orangedale  to  connect  with  the 
railroad  there.  Ail  that  was  needed 
to  complete  the  illusion  that  we  were 
in  Scotland  was  the  sound  of  some 
bag-pipes  in  the  hills. 

The  coach   drove  up  promptly, 


and  we  wound  away  down  the  semi- 
circular road.  The  drive  to  Orange- 
dale  was  the  most  enjoyable  I  ever 
took.  We  had  all  the  joys  of  coach- 
ing— moonlight,  spirited  horses,  good 
company,  and  a  garrulous  driver. 
When  half-way  there  we  alighted  to 
get  a  drink  at  a  well  of  healing,  or  a 
sacred  spring— I  forget  which,  but 
such  things  add  much  interest  to 
any  trip.  All  I  got  was  a  bedraggled 
white  shoe,  where  I  sank  to  the 
ankle  in  the  ooze  beaten  soft  by  other 
pilgrims  to  the  spring. 

It  was  one  of  the  dream-days 
of  my  life.  It  seemed  unreal  in 
its  swift  change  from  the  bustling, 
war-like  Sydneys  to  the  sleepy  Scotch 
hamlets  nestling  along  the  hillsides. 
Some  people  might  have  felt  broken- 
hearted at  having  to  rush  through 
it  in  a  day,  when  there  are  sufficient 
attractions  for  a  whole  summer — 
but  I  was  grateful  to  see  it  even  for 
so  short  a  time,  and  I  think  to  many 
busy  people,  its  very  accessibility 
is  its  charm. 

Cape  Breton  is  one  of  the  many 
places  in  Canada  made  expressly 
for  play.  Intricate  waterways  pro- 
vide all  manner  of  aquatic  sports, 
and  furnish  a  recreation  ground  not 
only  for  the  Canadian  people,  but 
for  hosts  from  other  countries,  who 
invade  it  in  increasing  numbers  every 
year. 


THE  MASTER  KILLER  OF  THE 
VEDDER  RIVER 

A.  P.  CUMMINS 


Three  years,  winter  and  summer, 
I  had  seen  his  tracks  and  at  different 
times  met  him  at  work.  He  was 
the  largest  male  mink  on  the  river 
and  travelled  the  main  stream  and 
small  tributaries  for  miles  around, 
being  here  today  and  miles  away 
tomorrow.  The  first  time  we  met 
was  in  summer  away  up  the  river. 
The  blue  jays  were  chattering  and 
a  grouse,  putt-putting.  Something 
was  wrong  and  I  went  to  see.  There 
he  was  with  a  young  grouse  in  his 


mouth.  Like  a  flash  he  was  gone 
over  a  log  across  the  stream.  There 
and  then  I  scooped  out  a  bed  for  a 
trap  on  the  log  and  filled  it  in  with 
sand,  ready  to  get  him  when  the 
winter  came  around.  Once  again 
that  summer,  close  to  the  silent  pool 
he  had  cornered  a  big  trout  in  shallow 
water  and  killed  him.  That  time  he 
just  melted  into  deep  water.  Not 
long  after  this,  a  farmer's  wife  lost 
eighteen  young  ducks  after  they 
had  been  shut  in  for  the  night,  all 
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bitten  through  the  back  of  the  head 
and  piled  up  in  a  corner.  Some 
black  glossy  hairs  had  stuck  on  the 
rough  board  when  he  got  in  and 
there  were  to  be  seen  his  large  tracks 
in  the  mud  and  here  he  was  again, 
MacDonald  on  another  small  creek 
lost  twenty-two*  half  grown  chickens 
all  killed  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  Winter  came  around  I  trapped 
in  earnest  for  him  and  from  many 
sets  got  one  of  his  front  claws.  A 
trap  was  carefully  set  in  the  bed 
on  the  log  over  the  creek  where  I 
had  seen  him  first,  a  wad  of  cotton 
wool  put  under  the  plate  and  the 
trap  covered  with  fine  sand.  If 
frost  or  snow  came  this  trap  should 
work  and  it  did.  A  bob  cat  was 
using  the  log,  when  I  went  around 
on  the  next  trip.  Everything  was 
all  cut  up,  the  cat  was  skinned  and 
that  finished  that  set.  That  winter 
I  had  to  trap  some  live  pheasants 
on  the  reserve  to  send  to  Vancouver 
Island  for  restocking.  Looking 
through  a  screen  of  dead  sticks, 
at  my  trap  one  day,  I  saw  a  fine 
cock  in  the  wire  pen  and  four  hens 
outside.  Give  them  another  hour 
I  thought  and  the  ladies  will  be  in 
with  their  lord  and  the  whole  lot 
can  be  shipped  together  to  start 
some  sport  in  another  district,  but 
it  was  not  to  be,  for  when  going  back 
the  trap  was  empty.  A  trail  of 
bright  feathers  and  blood  led  to  a 
big  log.  There  was  the  cock  pheasant 
warm  and  partly  eaten  and  the 
Killer's  tracks. 

The  following  summer  I  was 
talking  to  a  farmer,  who  was 
eating  his  lunch  by  the  side  of 
a  stream.  He  had  been  mowing 
grass  all  the  morning.  While  I  sat 
there  he  said,  "I  saw  three  young 
pheasants  come  floating  down  fresh 
killed."  I  went  up  the  bank  to  see 
what  was  doing  it,  and  the  biggest 
mink  I  ever  saw  was  running  around 
with  one  in  his  mouth.  When  the 
duck  season  opened  in  September 
we  were  camped  along  the  river, 
As  the  boys  came  in  to  breakfast, 


they  threw  their  ducks  down  in  the 
shade  under  some  bushes.  While 
discussing  the  sport,  and  eating,  I 
saw  something  move  near  the  ducks. 
Some  one  asked  me  what  was  moving 
and  before  an  answer  could  be  given 
another  grabbed  his  gun  and  shot, 
the  biggest  mink  I  ever  saw,  and  he 
was  trying  to  sneak  our  ducks. 
However,  he  got  away  and  there 
were  his  tracks  as  big  as  life  on  the 
sand  bar." 

This  winter  a  big  raccoon  had 
been  disturbing  the  pheasants  on 
the  reserve  and  I  started  out  with 
two  strong  traps  to  get  him.  There 
is  a  high  bank  along  the  creek  and 
the  coon  would  travel  the  shallow 
water  under  the  bank.  Here  I  set 
one  trap  in  the  water  covering  it 
with  wet  leaves.  The  other  was 
set  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  after 
a  couple  of  days  when  the  trap  was 
stale,  some  wild  duck  entrails  and 
feathers  were  thrown  at  the  back  of 
the  pen.  This  got  the  coon  all 
right.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning 
I  found  him  and  having  no  gun,  had 
to  kill  him  with  a  stick.  Some 
little  blood  was  spilt  and  this  led 
to  the  undoing  of  the  Killer,  as  he 
happened  along  the  next  night  smell- 
ing the  blood.  He  went  to  inves- 
tigate, and  easily  detected  the  trap. 
By  his  tracks  he  left  in  a  hurry, 
meaning  to  take  the  water  route 
for  a  while.  This  led  him  straight 
into  the  other  trap  and  when  I  came 
around  in  the  morning  there  he 
was  caught  high  up  in  the  shoulder. 
WThen  I  put  him  out  of  pain,  he 
looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  "y°u  did 
not  catch  me  fairly,  just  a  dirty 
trick."  Taking  off  his  pelt  there 
was  a  No.  4  shot,  sticking  in  the 
bone  of  his  skull  and  two  more 
in  his  back.  His  hide,  along  with 
the  coon's,  was  shipped  to  F.  G. 
Taylor,  St.  Louis,  and  the  killer's 
skin  was  graded  No.  1  large,  dark, 
and  fetched  the  top  market  price. 
The  money  wrent  to  the  Prisoners 
of  War  Fund. 


ALGONQUIN  PARK:  SOME  OF  ITS 

RESOURCES 


MARK  ROBINSON 


JUST  now  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  produce  greater  crops  from 
farms,  gardens,  etc.  and  also  to  raise 
more  live  stock  and  poultry  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  Canadian  resources,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  every  branch  in  every 
department  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  down 
the  high  cost  of  living.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  fuel  supply  of  many  towns  and  cities  is 
inadequate  and  many  persons  turn  their 
minds  to  Ontario's  big  forest  and  game  re- 
serve, Algonquin  Provincial  Park.  Here 
there  are  millions  of  cords  of  wood,  the 
people's  own  wood.  Thousands  of  cords  of 
this  wood  is  to  be  found  right  along  the  rail- 
roads which  run  through  the  Park  and  there 
are  a  number  of  unused  sidings  near  splendid 
fcardwood  forests  where  it  could  be  loaded. 
Thousands  of  these  trees  are  ripe  timber  and 
many  of  them  are  dying  of  age  and  would  be 
better  cut.  If  I  may  make  the  suggestion  I 
would  advise  the  cutting  out  of  whole  blocks 
of  forest,  however,  taking  every  tree  from  four 
inches  up  and  letting  an  entirely  new  forest 


grow  up.  I  think  I  could  take  out  the  most 
sceptical  person  and  convince  him  that  this 
is  the  better  plan  by  showing  him  the  new 
forest  growing  up  where  all  the  timber  was 
removed.  Thus  in  their  own  forest  the  people 
of  Ontario  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  wood 
for  fuel  to  meet  the  shortage  sure  to  come  with 
the  winter  of  1918-19. 

Already  there  have  been  (February  1918) 
670  red  deer  killed  in  the  Park,  this  amount 
being  secured  during  1917  and  1918  to  date 
and  sent  to  the  cities  to  be  sold.  Had  every 
ranger  gone  into  the  work  with  a  will  this 
number  could  have  been  more  than  doubled. 
Some  rangers  killed  over  70  deer  and  several 
over  50  deer.  Recently  I  travelled  through 
a  section  where  some  of  the  heaviest  killing  was 
made  and  there  appeared  to  be  as  many  deer 
as  ever.  Evidently  they  had  come  in  from 
other  sections  that  were  overstocked.  Almost 
all  the  deer  killed  were  taken  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  park  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  other  sections  could  net  have 
done  as  well  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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1918-19  season  will  find  every  ranger  doing 
his  bit  and  that  the  number  taken  out  will  be 
three  times  what  was  taken  this  year.  That 
the  killing  of  the  deer  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  the  feeling  of  all  loyal 
citizens.  It  is  rough  work  and  much  of  it  has 
to  be  done  in  weather  that  is  both  cold  and 
disagreeable.  The  travelling  through  the 
hiding  places  of  the  deer  is  very  hard  on  foot- 
wear and  clothing  and  as  there  are  no  roads 
worth  mentioning  it  means  many  deer  have 
to  be  dragged  or  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  get  them  out.  The  argument  may 
be  advanced  that  a  ranger  cannot  hunt  deer 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  poachers,  yet 
we  have  rangers  who  not  only  killed  deer 
last  season  but  who  also  put  out  poachers  as 
well. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  the  fur  taken 
in  the  Park  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  three  times  the  amount  could  be 
taken  out  each  year.  There  is  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  beaver  provided  care  is 
taken  to  weed  them  out  all  over  the  Park. 
That  is  to  say,  suppose  a  ranger  brings  in 
twenty  beaver  pelts  and  as  many  other  pelts 


as  possible  Csome  would  bring  in  two  or  three 
times  that  amount  of  beaver  pelts.)  This 
would  be  distributing  the  catch  all  over  the 
Park  and  the  depletion  would  not  be  notice- 
able in  any  one  quarter.  Many  more  mink, 
otter,  fisher  and  marten  could  be  taken.  In 
many  sections  of  the  Park  they  are  very 
plentiful  and  perhaps  would  be  all  over  the 
Park  were  it  not  for  the  indiscriminate  placing 
of  wolf  baits  which  destroy  many  of  our  fur 
bearers.  In  the  trapping  of  furbearers,  as  i* 
the  killing  of  the  deer,  this  part  of  the  work 
falls  on  the  shoulders  of  perhaps  less  than 
half  the  staff.  It  means  getting  out  after 
the  traps  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  day- 
light, if  possible,  and  is  cold  disagreeable 
work  though  interesting  in  many  ways.  I 
fully  expect  to  be  taken  to  task  for  expressing 
the  above  opinions  but  offer  no  apology  for 
doing  so  as  in  every  other  branch  of  work 
men,  women  and  children  are  doing  their  best 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  every  member  of  this 
staff  should  not  make  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  assist  superintendent  Bartlett  to 
bring  the  resources  of  this  big  Park  into  full 
play  at  this  critical  time. 


HEIGH  HO!  THE  CROW 

J.  D.  ATHELNEY  EVANS 


A  bill  of  indictment  stands  against  the 
crow,  its  charge  sheet  marked  with  divers 
offences  for  which  a  plea  of  guilt  in  some 
instances  cannot  be  avoided.  ^  Concerning 
certain  of  the  alleged  crimes,  evidence  in 
rebuttal  of  the  crow's  misdemeanors  may 
be  tendered. 

The  crow,  Canada  West's  first  Springtime 
feathered  visitor,  is  a  member  of  the  carrion 
species  of  that  riumerous  family.  A  British 
ballad  of  early  century  authorship,  describes 
the  crow  as  a  traitor  towards  the  smaller 
denizens  of  the  air.  The  claim  is  made 
that  a  crow's  epicurean  propensity  demands 
toll  of  the  barn  yard  chickens  and  eggs, 
together  with  much  prairie  chicken,  part- 
ridge and  wild  duck.  Is  it  not  possible  the 
weasel  is  respo  nsible  for  more  damage  among 
the  nests  than  is  accorded  that  blood-thirsty 
animal?  The  rat  is  not  without  guilt  in 
this  respect,  also.  Another  and  most  capable 
thief  is  the  skunk,  which  can  devour  more 
hen  eggs  during  a  single  night  than  a  crow 
could  demolish  in  two  weeks.  The  crow 
is  not,  however,  immune  from  purloining  the 
contents  of  a  wild  duck's  nest;  neither  are 
the  eggs  of  prairie  chicken  and  partridge  a 
despised  diet.  The  weasel  et  al.  are  likewise 


guilty  and  possess  no  good  traits,  whatever. 
The  crow  does;  as  a  destroyer  of  certaia 
vermin,   its  services   are  highly  valuable. 

Watch  a  crow's  actions  on  the  recently 
ploughed  field;  grubs  and  other  farm  pests 
cannot  escape  its  vigilant  eye.  At  the 
same  time,  weasel  and  rat  will  be  skulking 
around  in  search  of  the  farmer's  poultry, 
a  crime  for  which  the  crow  will  be  accused. 
Any  dead  fish  washed  upon  the  water  shore 
by  a  spring  freshet,  will  be  devoured  by  the 
crow;  but  the  cunning  rodent  will  seek  the 
life  of  chickens  in  the  barn  yard.  As  a 
destroyer  of  potato  bugs,  the  crow  is  the 
sole  representative  of  animal  or  bird  life, 
and  he  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  riddance 
of  many  gophers  and  field  mice.  The  crow 
retires  to  its  roost  at  an  hour  when  the  weasel's 
opportunities  for  mischief  become  shielded 
through  approaching  darkness,  when  its 
body  will  be  wedged  through  any  small 
aperture  into  hen  houses.  However,  rest 
assured  the  crow  will  be  given  the  blame. 

Observers  of  the  habits  of  the  crow  claim 
that  the  useful  qualities  of  the  bird  when 
placed  against  its  crimes,  will  produce  a 

balance  in  its  favor. 


IN  WHICH  THE  LIMELIGHT  IS  TURNED  UPON 

CYPRINUS-CARPIO 

Being  a  consideration  of  the  Carp,  its  history,  its  introduction  into  this  country,  and  numerous 
other  aspects  of  a  troublesome  question. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


TO  say  the  very  least,  the  carp,  the  well- 
known,  widely  distributed  German  carp 
is  one  of  the  best  known  fish  to  be  found 
on  this  continent.  The  trouts,  the  charrs,  the 
pikes  and  all  the  others  may  be  familiar  to  all, 
but  the  German  carp  is  just  as  familiar  every 
bit,  and  though  its  reputation  may  be  that  of 
a  blackguard,  and  though  some  people  con- 
sider it  the  roughest,  coarsest  and  most 
worthless  of  all  the  fishes,  nevertheless  it  is 
the  best  known  of  the  whole  lot.  The  carp 
is  here  to  stay.  It  flourishes  right  here  in  our 
midst,  its  numbers  knowing  no  decrease,  but 
ever  increasing  as  newer  waters  are  entered 
and  new  numbers  are  brought  forth  to  fill 
ponds,  lakes,  rivers  and  brooks.  All  this  in 
spite  of  all  sorts  of  precautions  at  the  hands  of 
fish  commissions,  anglers  and  other  well 
meaning  people.  Every  sort  of  method  of 
exterminating  the  carp  has  been  tried,  but 
as  a  general  rule,  unsuccessfully.  Lakes  have 
been  seined  with  the  result  that  everything 
but  carp  has  been  netted.  I  recall  one  in- 
stance where  a  large  lake  was  netted  to  remove 
the  carp  and  suckers.  Result:  four  carp  and 
a  handful  of  suckers,  but  a  horde  of  game 
fish.  By  some  special  Providence,  these 
fishes  seem  to  hunt  out  the  deep  holes,  pock- 
ets and  springs  and  there  keep  away  from  the 
contrivances  of  man.    Thousands  of  pounds 


of  copper-sulphate  are  distributed  over  lakes, 
strong  enough  to  kill  carp,  but  no  others. 
Result:  some  kills,  but  generally  the  carp  get 
away.  Call  it  what  yo\\  may,  it  may  be 
cunning,  or  it  may  be  just  sheer  luck,  at  any 
rate  carpio  has  survived  to  fill  the  lakes  and 
continue  their  kind  according  to  the  rules  of 
nature.  The  object  of  this  monograph  will  be 
to  consider  the  life  of  this  fish,  and  its  history, 
in  a  complete  form. 

The  trouble  with  a  great  number  of  the 
people  is  they  are  more  or  less  lacking  in 
knowledge  regarding  this  fish.  They  heap 
burning  condemnations  upon  the  carp  when 
there  is  no  true  justification  for  their  ire. 
The  people  who  are  habitually  prone  to  dub 
the  carp  worthless,  a  wholesale  menace,  and 
the  most  useless  as  a  food  fish  are  generally 
the  ones  who  know  the  least  about  the  fish 
in  question.  Those  who  know  the  fish,  its 
good  and  its  bad  traits  are  more  lenient.  They 
now  realize  that  many  of  the  bad  things  that 
are  said  about  the  carp  are  not  wholly  true. 
Some  mistake  when  they  say  it  is  a  fish  of  n« 
importance,  for  it  is;  it  is  a  commercial  unit 
of  immense  importance,  and  to  say  that  this 
year  well  over  100,000,000  pounds  of  carp  will 
be  made  use  of  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
In  the  present  day  of  meat  saving,  the 
necessity  of  judiciously  sparing  the  beef  and 
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pork  supply  means  that  more  fish  must  be 
used.  Here  the  carp  comes  in,  a  fish,  that,  if 
well  prepared,  and  rightly,  is  not  the  un- 
palatable, filth-tasting  specimen  careless 
people  hold  it.  But  so  intense  has  the  aver- 
sion for  the  carp  been  that  only  a  little  en- 
lightenment on  the  subject  can  bring  forth 
good  results,  and  a  proper  appraisal. 

From  the  name  applied  to  it,  German  carp, 
the  idea  naturally  has  gone  abroad  that  it  is 
a  fish  originally  native  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
country  which  gives  it  its  name — Germany. 
This  is  not  true,  though  something  like  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  carp  was  brought  to 
northern  Europe  and  planted;  its  original 
home,  however,  was  China,  where  it  abounds 
and  has  there  been  cultivated  and  reared  as 
far  back  as  records  go.  In  Germany,  the  carp 
however,  found  a  welcome  home,  for,  owing 
to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fish  of  various 
species  the  carp  took  the  lead  as  a  rare  "game 
fish."  The  distribution  was  great, — the 
species  was  cultivated  in  ponds;  so  that  it 
became  in  Germany  a  delight  and  a  sen- 
sation. 

The  publicity  agents  were  abroad  of  course 
booming  loud  and  sonorously  lor  the  carp. 
It  reached  the  shores  of  America  as  might 
have  been  expected  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
people  was  aroused.  A  fish  so  highly  spoken 
of  and  commended,  the  people  thought  would 
surely  make  a  fine  fish  for  our  ponds  and  in- 
land waters,  not  to  mention  our  lakes  and 
streams.  The  first  specimens  of  the  carp 
were  brought  into  this  country  by  one  Mr' 
Robert  A.  Poppy  in  the  year  1873.  He  more- 
over stated  that  the  carp  would  grow  and 
flourish  in  the  most  muddy  and  otherwise 
useless  of  waters.  Later  on,  about  1878,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  introduced 
the  carp  to  the  United  States  in  great  num- 
bers and  the  installing  of  the  waters  began. 
These  carp  were  distributed  free  of  any 
charge.  It  was  not  long  before  a  carp  craze 
swept  the  country.  If  a  farmer  had  a  mud- 
sink  in  his  barn-yard,  reeking  with  filth,  or 
if  he  had  a  duck-pond  filled  full  of  excrement 
that  had  been  gaining  height  tor  two  or  three 
hundred  years  (?),  a  bright  idea  filled  his 
brain.  Why,  he  would  plant  it  to  carp  and 
have  fish  ever  after.  Every  available  pond 
and  ditch  was  stocked  in  some  places.  The 
carp  craze  swept  steadily  westward.  In  the 
prairie-country,  the  fish  met  with  wide  ac- 
claim, and  lakes  and  streams  that  had  never 
before  known  fish  life  were  planted.  By  the 
year  188  >,  the  streams  of  very  nearly  the 
whole  Pacific   Coast  of  the  United  States 


were  stocked  with  carp. 

Now  as  time  went  on,  the  carp  were  indus- 
triously growing,  feeding  on  sewerage  and 
excrement  and  mud  in  places.  The  time  came 
to  test  their  culinary  virtues  on  the  table, 
a  la  Pepys.  It  is  related  that  nine  thousand  I 
four  hundred  farmers  choked  and  spat  carp; 
what  was  said  about  the  bochc  fish  would  fill 
five  dictionaries.  Then  and  there  the  aver- 
sion for  carp  originated  and  it  has  lasted  till 
the  present  day,  with  modifications  and  ad- 
ditional showers  of  condemnation.  Some 
farmers  seined  their  ponds  and  used  the  fish 
for  fertilizer;  others  opened  gates  and  let  i 
them  out  into  the  streams  and  in  this  manner 
all  the  waters  more  or  less  were  stocked,  j 
Being  prolific  the  carp  increased;  new  streams 
and  lakes  were  entered  and  the  "menace"  ? 
went  on  apace.  But  not  in  all  places  were  the  . 
people  disgusted  with  the  importation.  In 
the  prairie  country  clean  waters  had  been 
stocked  and  clean-tasting  fish  had  been  pro- 
duced. Even  today  the  loudest  praises  for 
the  carp  are  sung  by  the  prairie  people.  Just 
as  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  so 
does  a  scarcity  of  fishes  conduce  to  the  ad- 
miration of  that  particalar  species.  The 
loudest  resentment  was  voiced  in  California 
and  that  voice  has  not  died  down  to  this  very 
day.  The  carp  soon  got  into  the  clear-water 
trout  lakes  of  that  state,  much  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  anglers  and  otners.  By  nature  the 
carp  is  a  bottom- loving  fish  and  roots  in  the 
mud  and  among  the  weeds  and  aquatic 
vegetation.  This  naturally  roils  the  water,  a 
condition  that  may  be  helpful  to  some  fish, 
but  certainly  not  to  the  trout.  Such  a  roiled 
condition  became  prevalent  in  the  famous 
clearwater,  Merced  Lakes  of  California. 
How  to  trim  down  the  carp  supply,  Cali- 
fornian  anglers  wanted  to  know?  Sea-lions 
were  suggested,  and  so  sea-lions  were  placed  in 
the  lakes.  This  nelped  some,  but  later  it  was 
found  necessary  to  place  muskallunge  therein, 
also.   Says  Hornaday  : 

"In  California  tne  carp  is  now  ranked  with 
the  introduced  catfish  as  an  unwelcome  guest. 
It  is  claimed  that  carp  consume  to  a  serious 
extent  the  wild  celery  and  grasses  on  which 
wild  ducks  feed.  The  duck  supply  is  dim- 
inished thereby  The  chances  are  as  ninety- 
nine  to  one  that  the  choke-bore  shotgun  is  the 
real  and  the  only  cause  of  the  decrease  in 
wild  ducks." 

Chief  aiming  the  objections  to  the  carp  has 
been  its  habit  of  roiling  the  water.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  his  most  harmful  traits.  But 
one  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  what  he  is 
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actually  accused  of.    Says  Meehan: 

"Had  it  not  been  for  over-enthusiasrr, 
carp-farming  would  probably  now  be  a  very 
large  and  valuable  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  fish  generally  regarded  with 
friendly  eyes.  Instead,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  execrated  and  unjustly  accused  fish 
swimming  in  American  waters.  The  intro- 
ducers of  the  "German"  carp  have  been 
likened  to  Benedict  Arn3ld.  Many  men  have 
advocated  laws  putting  a  bounty  on  the  death 
of  the  fish  with  a  view  to  its  extermination. 
There  is  not  a  fish-crime  on  the  calendar  that 
has  not  been  charged  against  the  German 
carp;  some  rightly,  many  more  wrongly.  It 
is  accused  of  being  a  spawn-eater,  probably 
with  justice;  also  of  destroying  water  plants, 
which  are  almost  as  necessary  to  the  well 
being  of  fish-life  as  the  water  itself.  This 
charge  is  undoubtedly  true.  Wherever  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  game  fishes  it  has  been 
accounted  responsible.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
foundation,  however,  for  tnis  last  accusation. 
In  many  instances  where  carp  have  been 
pronounced  the  offenders,  the  decrease  has 
been  traced  to  other  agencies,  chief  among 
them,  man.  The  most  wide-spread  condemna- 
tion is  that  it  is  unfit  to  eat,  as  its  flesh  has  a 
strong  muddy  flavour  due  to  its  habit  of  root- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  a  pond  or  stream." 

As  to  the  carp  eating  spawn  and  destroying 
other  fishes  I  am  of  the  belief  that  what  the 
carp  does  kill  makes  not  a  bit  of  a  figure. 
Numbers  of  our  game  fishes  kill  ten  times  more 
and  are  actually  barbarians,  a  menace  to 
their  own  offspring,  as,  for  instance,  the  bass. 
That  the  carp  kills  many  young  fishes  I  do 
not  believe,  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
carp  is  a  lazy,  indolent  fellow  who  would 
rather  starve  apparently  than  endeavour  to 
chase  down  a  fish.  Furthermore  it  roams 
around  mostly  where  the  young  fishes  are 
not:  close  to  the  bottom,  and  often  in  deep 
water  while  the  minnows  are  up  around  shore. 
It  is  a  herbivorous  fish,  partaking  of  water 
vegetation,  water  insects  and  small  crus- 
taceans. Furthermore,  were  they  such 
nameless  spawn-eaters  and  fish-killers  as  some 
people. would  have  us  believe  there  would  not 
be  a  fish  left  in  our  waters.  As  a  matter  of 
fad,  I  know  of  a  lake  where  any  number  of 
carp  are  to  be  found,  and  yet  the  other  fishes 
flourish  to  the  same  extent  as  ever.  As  for 
the  muddy  flavoured  fishes;  if  a  fish  has 
been  raised  in  filth  it  may  be  expected  to  taste 
filthy.  Raised  in  clean  ponds,  a  clean-tasting 
fish  is  produced.  One  writer  remarks  that  in 
the  high-class  cafes  in  New  York  City  one 
pays  a  dollar  a  portion  for  carp.  Often 


ignorant  of  what  he  is  partaking,  a  person 
may  be  served  with  carp,  bdieving  it  to  be 
red-snapper,  whitefish  or  even  lake  trout. 

Three  species  of  carp  are  found  in  this 
country,   each  species  practically  differing 
from  the  other.   The  most  common  species  is 
the  Scale  carp,  whose  whole  body  is  thickly 
covered  with  large  scales.    The  Leather  carp 
(Lederkarpfen)  is  almost  devoid  of  scales, 
save  perhaps  a  small  number  on  its  back. 
Its  skin  is  very  soft  and  agreeable  to  the 
touch.    The  third  species  is  the  Mirror  carp 
(Spiegelkarpfen),  which  may  be  told  from  the 
other  species,  just  named,  by  the  presence  of 
some  three  or  four  rows  of  scales  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lateral  line.   These  rows 
are  separated  by  a  skin  that  has  no  scales. 
The  Mirror  carp  often  goes  the  highest  in 
weight  and  will  attain  to  fifty  pounds,  though 
it  may  grow  even  greater.    However,  thirty 
pounds  is  considered  a  pretty  high  weight  for 
the  carp,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
maximum.    As  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  carp  it  grows  quite  fast, 
especially  if  conditions  are  the  best  suited  for 
it,  and  if  the  waters  are  warm.    The  colder 
the  water  the  slower  the  growth  of  this  fish. 
The  carp  averages  in  growth  about  one  pound 
a  year.    The  warmer  the  water,  the  faster 
it  gains,  under  which  conditions  it  will  attain 
well  over  a  pound  a  year  in  weight.    The  carp 
is  said  to  attain  maturity  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  at  which  time  it  will  be  about  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  in  length.    In  rare  cases 
the  carp  spawns  when  one  year  old,  but  this 
is  rare — an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  carp  is  exceedingly  prolific.  One 
writer  states  that  a  carp  female  of  about 
seventeen  pounds  may  carry  as  high  as 
2,000,000  eggs.  Jordan  states  that  some- 
thing like  700,000  eggs  have  been  taken  from 
the  ovaries  of  a  female.  A  five  pound  female 
will  produce  about  60,000  eggs.  It  is  the 
exceptional  fecundity  of  the  carp  that  has 
served  to  keep  the  waters  of  our  continent 
well  filled  even  though  this  fish  is  the  most 
preyed  upon  by  all  the  powers  of  land  and 
water.  Most  of  the  predatory  fishes  kill  the 
young  of  the  carp.  "The  carp,  either  native 
or  in  domestication  has  many  enemies.  In 
America,  catfish,  sunfish,  and  pike  prey  upon 
its  eggs  or  its  young,  as  well  as  water-snakes, 
turtles,  kingfishers,  crayfishes,  and  many 
other  creatures  which  live  about  our  ponds 
and  in  sluggish  streams."  (JORDAN). 

Having  come  so  suddenly  into  the  lime- 
light of  public  favour,  it  is  of  course  interesting 
to  a  great  number  of  people  to  know  how  the 
carp  may  be  raised  in  ponds.    This  may  be 
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especially  interesting  to  the  people  of  the 
plains  region  of  mid-western  Canada,  where 
species  of  fish  are  few  and  far  between.  It 
would  never  do,  in  my  opinion,  to  stock 
waters  with  carp  that  have  superior  species  of 
game  fishes  in  them.  But  as  is  the  case  in 
some  western  lakes,  bearing  only  perches, 
etc.,  (one  or  two  species  of  more  or  less  inferior 
note),  the  introduction  of  carp  would  not  be 
amiss.  Small,  private  lakes  or  ponds  on 
farmers  land  would  be  especially  desirable  if 
planted  to  carp,  both  as  a  paying  proposition 
and  as  an  economic  feature.  The  ponds  for 
carp  culture  should  be  made  something  like 
ponds  for  other  fishes,  that  is  to  say,  having 
a  low  water  and  a  deep-water,  or  a  kettle,  as 
it  is  known  in  fish  culture  parlance.  ^One 
would  naturally  think  that  for  carp  a  very 
muddy  bottom  would  be  necessary,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  bottom  should  be  more 
or  less  hard,  as  muddiness  produces  a  mud- 
tasting  fish.  As  may  be  expected  there  is 
nothing  tasty  or  exact  about  the  spawning 
habits  of  the  carp.  It  makes  no  nests,  but 
spawns  more  or  less  hap-hazardly  wherever 
it  happens  to  be  in  low  water,  say  of  three  feet 
depth.  The  eggs  being  of  an  adhesive  nature 
attach  themselves  to  roots  and  grasses,  and, 
if  impregnated,  fulfill  their  duty.  The  carp 
eggs  hatch  in  a  very  short  time.  At  a  water 
temperature  of  70  degrees  they  hatch  some- 
times in  five  days.  In  Canadian  waters  the 
extreme  time  required  for  hatching  may  be  as 
high  as  fifteen  days.  At  the  time  ot  spawning 
the  male  and  the  female  swim  side  by  side; 
the  spawning  takes  place  while  the  fish  are  in 
motion.  The  eggs  are.  voided  in  numbers  of 
about  four  hundred,  though  it  all  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  fish,  and  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  rule.  When  these  eggs  are  voided  and 
the  milt  flows  from  the  male  both  fishes  keep 
up  a  boiling  disturbance  of  the  water  that 
many  have  characterized  as  violent.  The 
reason  of  this  is  evidently  to  discharge  the 
eggs  and  milt  proportionately. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
carp  to  have  nursery  ponds  into  which  the 
various  sizes  of  the  young  may  be  distributed 
still  it  is  a  very  good  idea.  This  preventb 
over-crowding  in  the  pond,  especially  if  it  is  a 
small  one.  If  the  pond  is  a  large  one,  natural- 
ly things  would  be  better  suited  to  caring  for 
a  large  number.  The  carp  is  not,  however,  a 
cannibal,  whatever  else  may  have  been  said 
against  him;  and  save  for  over-crowding, 
that  would  be  the  only  reason  for  sorting  into 
other  ponds.  Separately  sorted  they  grow 
faster.  ^  Their  growth  is  relatively  slow  in 
over-crowded  ponds. 


The  presence  of  aquatic  growth  for  carp 
is  of  course  more  or  less  a  necessity,  and  »uch 
as  has  been  recommended  for  other  fishrs  in 
previous  articles  may  be  considered  as  filling 
the  bill  in  this  instance.  Says  one  writer: 
"The  rearing-pond  (for  carp)  should  be 
supplied  not  only  with  water  plants  but  also 
with  large  Quantities  of  small  crustaceans,  a 
favourite  food  of  the  carp.  They  are  es- 
pecially fond  of  daphnia,  hence  the  growth 
of  this  minute  creature  should  be  encouraged. 
But  the  carp  is  an  omnivorous  feeder  and 
may  be  given  almost  anything  that  comes  to 
hand.  They  will  eagerly  devour  bread, 
partly-boiled  potatoes,  turnips,  grain,  or  even 
chopped  young  corn-leaves.  They  will  not 
disdain  flesh,  as  they  will  eat  both  lungs  and 
liver."  The  fact  that  the  carp  can  be  fed 
almost  wholly  upon  such  materials  as  the 
above,  to  which  I  might  add  a  great  number  of 
other  vegetables  that  have  been  tried  out, 
makes  the  proposition  more  than  ever  pre- 
sentable in  the  eyes  of  the  amateur  culturist. 
A  food  supply  of  this  sort  is  generally  easy  to 
procure  and  without  any  trouble  or  expense. 
Under  good  feeding  the  carp  grows  rapidly. 

So  much  for  the  pond  culture  of  the  carp. 
Do  you  say  that  the  carp  is  not  a  fish 
worthy  of  the  angler's  tackle?  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  immortal  Walton 
angled  in  pleasure  for  such  fishes  as  the  carp 
(known  to  the  English  as  tench),  dace,  chub, 
roach,  bleak,  etc.,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  does  the  carp,  namely:  the 
family  Cyprinidae.  The  carp  is  fished  for,  it 
is  true,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  it 
best  of  all  forms  of  fishing,  though  this  is  of 
course  their  own  private  opinion.  Louis 
Kurtz,  in  the  Sportsmen's  Review  has  stated 
the  case  of  carp  fishing  fairly  when  he  bays: 
"It  is  surprising  to  state,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  fewer  successful  and  expert 
carp-fishermen  using  hook  and  line  than 
there  are  past  masters  with  rod  and  reel 
landing  only  the  game  fish."  The  truth  of 
this  is  well  known.  How  many  of  our  anglers 
can  really  say  that  they  can  go  out  to  a 
common  everyday  river  and  bring  home  a 
mess  of  carp — using  hook  and  line.  Some 
would  be  successful  but  the  average  would 
not.  They  would  find  that  there  is  need  of 
using  skill  and  selection  in  this  form  of  fishing 
as  well  as  in  any  other. 

"The  carp  bear  much  the  same  relation  to 
trout  and  bass  that  pigs  and  chickens  do  to 
wild  game  and  game-birds."  (JORDAN). 

But  says  an  enthusiastic  carp  fisherman: 
"Bulky  in  shape,  beautiful  in  appearance  and 
sluggish  in  movement  is  the  king  of  our 
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fresh  water  streams,  the  despised  German 
carp."  Later  on  he  speaks  of  baiting  the 
hook  with  sweet  mush  "to  tempt  the  delicate 
palate  of  the  cunning  carp." 

Says  another  enthusiast:  "Carp  was  al- 
ways my  favorite  fish,  and  for  this  reason  I 
always  choose  to  match  my  wits  against  their 
cunning." 

Of  course  these  assertions  may  arouse 
amusement  in  some  anglers,  as  much  as  the 
article-heading  in  one  magazine  which  read: 
"Angling  For  The  Lordly  Catfish,"  yet 
nevertheless  remember  that  these  fishermen 
found  a  world  of  pleasure  in  the  performance. 
And  this  is  true  in  the  prairie  regions  where 
species  of  fish  life  are  few  and  far  between. 
Presuming  that  your  worldly  wise  angler  were 
to  attempt  carp  fishing  what  would  come  to 
his  mind,  to  be  used  for  a  bait  for  this  same 
fish.  Angleworms?  True;  and  yet  nothing 
excells  sweet  corn  kernels  cut  fresh  from  the 
cob,  or  such  a  thing  as  the  lowly  dough-balls. 
The  jigging  method  for  catching  catfisli,  eels 
and  carp  is  very  common  to  the  people  living 
along  rivers  containing  these  fish.  A  line  is 
stretched  across  the  stream  with  a  slack  to  it 
of  about  ten  feet.  Branch  lines  are  tied  to 
this  main  line,  about  four  feet  apart.  These 
branch  lines  are  sometimes  one  foot  in  length 
and  each  has  a  hook  at  its  end  ranging  all  the 
way  in  size  from  No.  3/0  to  10/0.  The 
sweet  corn  kernels  are  slipped  onto  these 
hooks  and  they  are  dropped  down.  The 
reason,  it  is  said  that  the  carp  bite  so  well  on 
dough-balls  and  corn  kernels  is  that  they  seem 
to  resemble  the  spawn  of  some  fish  floating 
down.  There  may  be  a  whole  lot  in  that  idea. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
kernels  of  corn  and  doughballs  take  the  lead 
as  carp  bait  and  will  win  when  all  others  fail. 
One  places  about  three  or  four  of  the  corn 
kernels  on  a  Number  4/0  hook;  the  barb  of 
the  hook  need  not  be  covered.  Your  average 
fisherman  may  think  that  he  may  fish  three 
feet  up  in  the  water  and  procure  carp.  Not 
so.  One  must  go  down  for  them,  and  the 
carp  is  a  bottom  hugging  fish.  If  fishing  with 
a  single  line,  the  bait  is  allowed  to  roll  down 
with  the  current.  A  large  carp  on  a  light 
rod  often  furnishes  quiet  sport;  something 
like  playing  a  three  or  four  pound  sucker  when 
the  strong  current  is  in  the  sucker's  favor. 
(Note:  The  jigging  line  I  have  spoken  of 
above  is  sunken  in  the  water  with  suitable 
weights  along  its  middle  so  that  the  current 
will  not  belly  it  downstream). 


A  night  out  jigging  with  the  "common, 
everyday  people"  is  certainly  one  that  is 
enjoyable;  as  enjoyable  in  fact  as  a  raccoon 
hunt  in  November.  There  may  be  three  or 
four  in  the  party.  You  all  row  up  the  river 
to  certain  places  you  know  to  be  the  very 
best.  It  is  a  calm,  beautiful  night  with  the 
moon  shining  brightly  in  between  the  clouds 
and  now  and  then  coming  out  to  reveal  its 
full  face.  Expectations  are  of  course  of  the 
highest  and  that  this  night  of  nights  should 
be  a  "jim  dandy"  is  decided  by  all.  In  due 
time,  the  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  fishing  is 
reached  and  driving  the  boat  to  the  bank  we 
leap  out  upon  the  shore.  Here,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  a  stake  is  firmly  driven  down. 

This  stake  is  to  hold  the  jigging  line — 
likewise  one  on  the  other  shore  to  hold  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Once  the  line  is 
fastened  all  hands  get  busy  with  the  hooks, 
baiting  them.  Now  a  fifty  foot  line  may  have 
as  many  as  thirty  hooks  upon  it,  but  of  course 
not  all  of  these  are  for  carp.  You  expect  to 
catch  other  fish  as  well,  especially  catfish,  not 
to  mention  eel.  The  hooks  are  baited  with 
doughballs,  angleworms,  dead  minnows  and 
sweet  corn  kernels  and  then  the  line  is  taken 
to  the'  other  shore  and  fastened  to  a  stake 
driven  into  the  bank.  Then  on  up  the  river 
to  another  good  place,  where  another  line  is 
dropped  into  the  stream  to  do  duty.  Usually 
two  hours  are  spent  in  waiting  for  the  lines  to 
receive  visitors,  some  of  which,  though  trying 
to  leave,  yet  remain.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
the  lines  are  worked  up  and  inspected.  The 
most  alarming  anticipations  of  the  old-timer 
may  be  fulfilled.  It  may  be  a  monster  carp, 
or  a  monster  catfish  that  will  make  the  village 
gossip  for  days,  and  no  doubt  it  is  as  great  an 
exploit  to  capture  a  twenty  or  thirty  pound 
catfish,  or  a  large  carp,  as  it  is  to  capture  a 
record  tuna  off  the  Caiifornian  coast.  Some- 
times the  luck  will  be  good,  and  sometimes 
bad,  depending  upon  weather  conditions. 
Does  the  jigging  enthusiast  appreciate  catch- 
ing a  carp.  Listen: 

"With  one  mighty  effort  to  free  himself  he 
leaps  clear  above  the  water,  but  only  to  return 
again  with  the  sharp  hook  still  piercing  the 
soft,  spongy  membrane  of  his  wide  opened 
mouth.  The  landing  net  is  now  held  beneath 
his  body,  but  the  opening  is  too  small  to 
receive  his  bulky  form  and  the  only  possible 
thing  to  do  is  to  meet  him  head  first.  This  is 
finally  done  and  our  first  carp,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  his  kind  is  lifted  into  the  bo;U." 


THE   NEEDS  AND   DEMANDS  OF  WILD  LIFE 

PROTECTION 
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A great  conservation  man  has  said: 
"The  introduction  into  a  country  of  any 
new  form  of  wild  animal  life  is  fraught 
with  considerable  risk  and  uncertainty,  not 
only  in  regard  to  whether  the  creature  will 
itself  thrive  under  the  new  conditions,  but 
also  in  respect  to  the  effect  its  appearance  will 
have  on  indigenous  species." 

For  instance  many  clamor  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pheasant,  etc.,  I  am  just  offer- 
ing this  as  an  example,  though  my  remarks 
have  no  bearing  on  the  introducing  of  any 
special  animal  or  bird  into  a  certain  region 
save  that  I  shall  comment  later  on  in  this 
article  about  the  introduction  of  the  English 
sparrow.  What  I  am  figuring  on  is  this:  if  it 
is  a  danger  to  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
nature  to  introduce  some  bird  or  animal  in 
her  domain,  that  she  has  not  placed  there,  is 
it  not,  in  the  other  extreme,  equally  as 
dangerous  to  withdraw  an  animal  or  bird, 
and  still  keep  up  the  required  balance  and 
proportion.  To  this,  after  so  many  years  of 
devoted  study  I  say:  yes.  Nature's  plan  will 
be  disturbed. 

Now  I  am  not  particularly  a  friend  of  the 
great  American  crow.  We  have  nothing  in 
common.  I  have  gone  out  after  him  in  the 
corn-fields  myself  with  the  shotgun  when  he 
and  his  mates  have  been  picking  up  the  new- 
planted  corn.  I  know  that  he  is  capable  of 
harm,  sometimes  great,  sometimes  small. 
But  I  am  not  so  prejudiced  as  some,  who, 
having  suffered  a  little  loss,  at  once  call  the 
crow  the  worst  robber  unhung  or  unshot.  I 
have  sized  this  person  up  from  all  sides,  and 
angles.  And  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  crow 
is  so  bad  a  fellow  after  all,  and  I  am  not 
sure  nature  did  not  put  him  here  on  earth  for 
some  purpose.  Having  said  that,  if  the 
Delegation  with  the  Hot  Oil  and  the  Sizzling 
Pitch  will  just  stand  by  for  a  few  moments — 
Thanks! 

What  I  want  to  know  is:  in  those  localities 
where  committees  ot  men  have  gotten  togeth- 
her  to  offer  a  bounty  on  the  crow,  or  where 
State,  or  County  or  Province  (if  so  it  be) 
has  offered  a  bounty  on  the  crow,  why  has  it 
been  that  those  bounties  have  been  stopped  in 
a  short  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain 
insect  pests  have  increased  in  enormous 
quantities,  out  of  keeping  with  all  natural 
proportion.  It  is  then  that.a  luminous  idea 
fastens  itself  on  some  village  wit;  he  lights  his 


corn-cob  pipe  and  muses  over  whether  killing 
of  crows  is  such  a  good  idea  after  all.  At  this 
writing  (January  10th,  1918)  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I  am  told,  is  conducting  a 
campaign  to  find  out  the  exact  truth  about 
the  crow;  as  to  the  examination  of  stomach 
contents,  etc.  Probably  that  august  body  at 
last  has  found  out  that  the  crow  is  not  so  bad 
a  fellow  after  all  and  will  sometime  in  the 
future  present  us  with  the  information  as  to 
what  their  round-up  of  crow  stomachs  from 
all  quarters  of  the  continent  afforded  them. 
I  do  know  that  where  the  crow  has  one  friend, 
it  has  nine  enemies.  But  I  say,  go  ahead ;  kill 
off  the  crow.  Inaugurate  a  strenuous  drive 
against  the  "black  robber,"  the  "thief  of  the 
fields,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  when  you  have 
finally  laid  him  low  do  not  be  surprised  to  find 
added  insect  pests  by  the  billion  rise  up  to 
retard  the  progress  of  man,  on  the  face  of  the 
continent.  This  reminds  me  that  a  certain 
community  said  to  be  infested  with  crows 
offered  a  bounty,  as  a  result  of  which 
thousands  of  these  birds  were  massacred,  a  pile 
of  crows  containing  one  thousand  five  hundred 
specimens  being  secured.  Great  was  the 
jubilation;  at  last  a  great  pest  was  being 
circumvented.  But  lo!  all  was  not  well  in 
Denmark.  Suddenly  a  white  grub  worm 
pest  swept  through  the  region,  and  other  pests 
vied  with  the  pestiferous  grass  and  grain 
cutter  in  setting  man  a  fearful  task.  Up 
then  sprang  a  village  wit  and  it  was  said  that 
no  more  crows  should  be  killed  because  they 
were  beneficial  to  man.  And  then  a  student 
of  birds,  an  Audubon  Society  man  came  along 
and  said  that  the  reason  the  crows  gathered 
in  such  numbers  in  that  territory  was  because 
the  grub  worms  were  there  in  such  numbers, 
and  the  crows  were  engaged  in  putting  the 
quietus  on  them  when  man,  lord  of  all  spec- 
tacular and  only  intelligence  got  busy  to 
destroy  them,  with  the  result  that  with 
Nature's  balance  disturbed,  the  grub  worms 
increased  overwhelmingly.  Since  that  time 
the  crow  has  not  had  such  bad  friends  in  this 
particular  territory.  I  happen  to  know  the 
place  of  which  I  speak. 

The  trouble  with  many  writers  who  attempt 
to  do  their  bit  for  conservation  is  that  they 
are  not  in  the  least  capable  of  taking  up  the 
subject.  They  claim  to  be  observers,  but 
are  not.  They  view  the  surface  of  the  matter, 
believe  a  certain  condition  of  affairs  to  be* 
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true,  and,  believing,  they  put  that  down  as  a 
fact  they  have  discovered.  For  instance,  it 
looks  to  man  as  though  the  prairie  chicken  is 
being  killed  out  by  the  crow.  He  cannot 
perhaps  prove  that  he  ever  saw  a  crow  robbing 
a  prairie  chicken's  nest,  but  he  believes  or 
has  heard  it  said  that  such  is  the  case.  Result: 
a  sweeping,  final,  condemnation :  the  crow  is 
killing  out  the  prairie  chicken.  Down  with 
him;  down  with  him!  After  all  who  knows 
anything  particular  about  the  crow  and  his 
alleged  desolation  of  prairie  chicken  nests? 
Facts:  that's  what  we  want.  We  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  find  out  many 
useful  things  as  it  already  has  done.  Let  us 
not  lay  the  crime  of  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  prairie  chickens  to  the  crow. 

"Take  the  blackbird  for  instance.  There  are 
old  grandmothers  of  men  who  have  said  the 
blackbird  was  the  cause  of  (?)  tornadoes  and 
whirlwinds;  and  the  fall  in  the  price  ot  wheat. 
What  these  wits  have  not  thought  of  to  lay 
at  the  door  of  the  blackbird  need  not  here  be 
mentioned.  The  crow  blackbird,  for  instance, 
was  primarily  listed  as  a  destroyer  of  birds' 
eggs,  but  that  charge  has  been  withdrawn  in 
the  face  of  facts  extracted  by  observers, 
capable  of  understanding  these  things.  Over 
27  per  cent,  of  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  crow 
blackbird  is  composed  of  insects  of  the  most 
destructive  sort.  But  at  that  the  usetulness 
of  the  blackbird  is  not  half  told. 

Then  there  are  the  hawks  and  owls. 

But  then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the 
reception  now  given  these  two  species  of 
preying  birds  is  of  the  very  best.  Every  now 
and  then  the  outdoor  publications  and  the 
•ther  papers,  especially  some  farm  papers  are 
calling  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  to  the 
importance  of  safe-guarding  the  life  of  most 
af  the  members  of  these  two  species.  Both 
species  are  the  dreaded  foes  of  rats  and  mice, 
gophers  and  moles,  etc.  Take  the  case  of 
rats  alone.    Says  my  good  friend  Hornaday: 

"Men  who  never  have  fought  a  numerous 
and  aggressive  population  of  rats  and  mice 
do  not  know  the  bitterness  of  that  unequal 
warfare.  The  rat  works  while  men  sleep;  and 
everything  that  he  can  chew  is  open  to 
destruction  by  him.  When  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables  fail  or  pall  upon  the  murine 
palate,  the  rat  joyously  attacks  eggs,  poultry 
and  meat  supplies  generally.  The  making 
•f  farm  products  safe  from  hungry  rats  is  a 
maddening  proposition.  What,  then,  should 
be  the  attitude  of  every  farmer  toward  a  bird 
like  the  barn  owl,  that  lives  almost  wholly  on 
mice  and  rats,  and  is  abundantly  able,  by 
nature,  to  beat  the  noctural  destroyers  at 


their  own  game?  In  the  eyes  of  the  farmer 
the  barn  owl  should  be  his  patron  saint." 
Hornaday  relates  the  following  of  a  pair  of 
barn  owls:  "Conditions  were  such  that  the 
pellets  of  indigestible  animal  matter  dis- 
gorged by  these  two  birds  were  accidentally 
preserved  for  an  entire  year,  and  thereby 
yielded  a  valuable  record.  Two  hundred 
pellets  were  collected,  consisting  of  bones, 
hair  and  feathers,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
contained  453  skulls  which  represented  the 
following  mammals:  225  meadow  mice,  179 
house-mice,  20  rats,  2  pine-mice,  20  shrews,  6 
jumping  mice  and  1  mole.  The  collection 
contained  the  skull  of  one  bird  only,  a  vesper- 
sparrow." 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  go  any  further 
with  the  discussion  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
hawk  and  the  owl,  as  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  by  various  writers  many 
times  in  Rod  and  ^un,  more  than  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  readers  to  one  thing:  the 
killing  of  hawks  and  owls  for  taxidermy 
purposes.  How  many  thousands  of  owls  are 
annually  killed,  to  stuff,  to  set  up  in  dens,  etc., 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  imagine  it  goes  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  These  are  not  killed 
because  they  are  believed  to  be  destroyers, 
but  because  they  will  look  good,  stuffed. 
(Of  mummy-worshippers  there  is  no  end). 
I  note  that  one  company  that  offers  to  teach 
you  to  be  a  taxidermist  for  ten  dollars — or 
more — impresses  upon  your  mind  that  you 
are  doing  the  world  a  service  by  killing  off  the 
"destructive"  hawks  and  the  owls,  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  yourself  beautiful 
specimens.  If  the  fad  could  be  carried  to  its 
limits  this  same  company  would  suggest  that 
you  should  not  bury  your  nearest  and  dearest 
but  have  them  stuffed,  to  be  set  up  in  high- 
chairs,  in  your  front-room  as  a  "constant 
reminder."  But  then — anything  to  make 
money! 

The  value  of  our  birds  to  the  forests  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Perhaps  some  of  their 
greatest  service  is  done  here.  Among  the 
hosts  of  insects  that  attack  the  forest  trees, 
the  most  prominent  is  the  pine  beetle.  The 
pine  beetle  is  the  pioneer  and  is  speedily 
followed  by  other  parasites  that  speedily 
infest  the  worked-upon  tree,  and,  like  the 
vandal  Huns,  soon  contrive  its  destruction. 
It  is  notable  of  the  beetle  that  when  they  once 
have  attained  the  upper  hand  they  continue 
on  from  tree  to  tree,  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
it.  A  ravaged  tree  is  sure  to  make  way  for 
others  in  its  neighborhood.  Thus  the  annual 
loss  through  the  work  of  this  insect  and  its 
trusty  followers  is  of  staggering  proportions 
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to  say  the  very  least.  I  remember  the 
assertion  of  a  well  known  entomologist  who 
holds  that  insects  do  away  with  more  timber 
each  year  than  do  the  destructive  forest  fires. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  loss  through 
insect  pests  to  the  timber  amounts  to  one 
hundred  million  dollars. 

The  pine  beetle  goes  about  his  work 
thoroughly.  They  attack  a  tree  in  swarms 
and  at  once  begin  to  bore  into  it.  Once  they 
have  attained  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood 
they  deposit  their  eggs  whicn  in  a  short  time 
will  hatch  to  grubs.  As  soon  as  these  grubs 
have  vitality  enough  to  proceed  about  their 
business  they  eat  around  the  tree,  feeding 
upon  the  fine  inner  bark  until  the  tree  dies 
because  of  the  circling  pathways  resulting 
from  their  depredations. 

"Some  of  the  western  States,  particularly 
Washington  and  Oregon,  have  been  flooded 
with  admirable  fire-alarm  circulars  and 
posters;  but  has  any  state  lumbermen's 
association,  or  any  organization  of  forest 
protectors  ever  made  a  whirlwind  campaign 
foi  the  better  protection  of  forests  from  insects. 
Fires  are  spectacular  and  tragic,  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  fix  public  attention 
far  more  than  the  bark-beetles,  wood-borers 
and  leaf-destroyers  that  work  so  silently,  and 
yet  so  fatally.  The  fire-watchers  of  the  great 
forest  regions  of  the  far  West  are  ceaselessly 
diligent  in  watching  for  smoke  from  peak 
summit  and  lofty  tower,  and  telephoning  the 
news  of  every  fire  observed;  but  no  one  is 
able  to  exercise  any  such  protective  vigilance 
against  the  ravages  of  insects.  In  the  general 
slaughter  of  wild  life,  the  most  valuable  of 
tree-protecting  birds  have  rapidly  been  fading 
away."  (Hornaday.) 

Nor  are  the  pine  trees  alone  attacked. 
Every  tree  that  grows  on  the  earth  is  assailed 
by  insects.  The  various  hardwoods  are  beset 
by  some  of  the  thousands  of  insects  known  as 
the  ravages  of  tree  growth.  The  weevils  and 
the  borers  attack  the  oaks,  hickories,  elms  and 
birches  with  disastrous  results.  Nor  is  the 
work  of  these  agents  of  destruction  reserved 
for  the  old  trees;  the  young  shoots  and  sap- 
lings are  the  centre  of  attack  as  well  and  one 
often  sees  a  stunted  and  deformed  tree  that 
was  early  -be-ridden  with  insects.  There 
would  be  millions  more  like  some  of  these 
grotesque  specimens  you  see  were  it  not  for 
the  help  of  the  birds  who  are  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out,  drilling  out  and  picking  up  des- 
tructive tree  insects. 

A  tree  is  hampered  in  its  growth  by  insects 
from  the  time  the  sprout  breaks  from  the  seed 
through  the  earth,  to  the  time  of  its  mature 


growth,  or,  one  might  say,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  That  the  majority  of  the  trees 
survive  these  onslaughts  we  know  to  be  the 
truth,  even  though  countless  thousands  of 
these  wood  monarchs  die.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  parasites  in  the  ground  and  they  do 
their  best  to  kill  the  tree  roots.  The  borers 
and  beetles  are  busy  on  the  trunk  itself  and 
if  there  is  a  gash  or  injured  place  on  that 
trunk  it  is  sure  to  form  the  "base  of  supplies" 
for  an  extended  and  powerful  drive  against 
the  life  of  that  tree.  While  the  root  worms 
and  the  trunk  borers  are  busy  the  leaves  of 
that  tree  are  preyed  upon  by  moths,  worms 
and  caterpillars  and  were  it  not  for  the  birds 
cleaning  the  branches  daily  the  woods  would 
be  defoliaged,  and  so  would  die.  The  leaves 
are  to  the  tree  what  lungs  are  to  a  human 
being,  remove  them  or  hamper  them  from 
their  purpose  and  there  will  be  a  ceasing  of 
life  in  that  body.  It  has  all  been  gauged  very 
well  in  Nature's  scheme  of  things.  While  the 
woodpeckers,  creepers,  etc.,  attend  to  prying 
out  trunk  insects,  larvae  and  eggs,  the  foliage 
birds  are  busy  in  the  tops.  What  one  bird 
does  not  take  the  next  one  will,  and  though 
the  insect  production  goes  on,  and  on,  without 
end,  the  birds  are  there  to  keep  those  pests 
from  attaining  their  purpose. 

As  though  to  allow  the  insects  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ahead  of  her,  nature  keeps  her 
woodpeckers  in  the  woods  in  winter  to  dig 
out  the  deposits  left  by  those  insects  in  the 
summer.  They  are  tireless  workers,  "digging, 
gouging  and  drilling  until  the  enemy  is  finally 
brought  to  bay,  impaled  on  a  tongue  that  is  a 
living  spear  of  many  barbs  and  dragged  forth 
to  its  doom.  Almost  80  per  cent,  of  the  food 
of  the  little  downy  woodpecker  is  made  up  of 
insects.  The  hairy  woodpecker  is  a  close 
second  with  almost  70  per  cent,  of  destructive 
insect  fare  to  his  credit.  And  wh^re  the  large 
woodpeckers,  the  pilcated  and  the  red-headed 
woodpeckers  do  not  reach  with  their  heavier 
bills,  there  nature  has  set  another  crew  to 
working  to  clean  out  the  galleries  and  Hinden- 
burg  lines  hidden  away  in  the  bark.  This 
calls  for  fine  work.  Therefore  the  tireless 
nuthatches,  creepers  and  chickadees.  They 
comb  a  tree  from  ground  to  branches  going 
over  it  sometimes  daily.  "Their  slender 
beaks  are  like  tiny  foreceps  for  all  crevices, 
but  they  are  totally  unfit  for  the  gouge  and 
gimlet  work  in  which  the  woodpecker  excells." 

Speaking  of  valuable  and  destructive  birds, 
what  of  the  sparrow?  It  is  significant  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  through  tne 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  advocated  the 
destruction  of  the  English  sparrow  on  the 
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ground  that  these  sparrows  have  proven 
themselves  two  thirds  useless  or  completely 
useless  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Ten  million 
dollars  the  Government  estimates  is  the 
annual  wheat  loss  through  sparrows;  what 
they  destroy  of  other  grain  may  be  in  pro- 
portion. Since  the  Government  advocated 
the  destruction  of  the  sparrow  many  protests 
have  come  in.  It  is  said  that  the  farmers  out 
in  the  Dakotas  are  against  this  in  that  they 
claim  the  English  sparrows  kill  off  certain 
insects  very  dangerous  to  the  wheat.  If  this 
be  true  it  is  strange  that  the  Government 
investigators  have  not  discovered  the  fact, 
searching  as  are  their  investigations,  even 
down  to  the  minutest  details.  And  if  there 
were  any  redeeming  qualities  in  the  English 
sparrow  these  men  would  surely  be  impartial 
and  do  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  killing 
of  it. 

As  is  well  known  the  English  sparrow  is  not 
a  native  of  this  continent  but  was  brought 
to  our  shores  from  England,  in  the  year  1870 
to  be  exact.  The  reason  for  bringing  the 
sparrow  over  was  a  spread  of  destructive  tree 
moths  in  New  York  City  and  other  cities  in 
the  East,  which  bade  fair,  if  not  brought  under 
subjection,  to  eat  everything  in  the  line  of 
plant-life  to  be  found.  Just  how  true  this  is 
I  do  not  know.  At  least  the  English  sparrow 
was  introduced  to  kill  off  the  pest.  They  were 
scattered  all  along  in  the  east,  and,  as  it  is 
related,  they  did  what  was  demanded  of  them. 
They  put  down  that  moth  plague.  But  when 
the  insects  were  gone  the  sparrow  took  to  the 
streets  and  the  buildings  and  soon  evinced  no 
desire  to  live  on  insects,  becoming  grani- 
vorous  in  a  short  time.  The  descendents  of 
the  English  sparrcfW  among  us  today  are  often 
pitiful  specimens  of  bird  life;  a  depraved  lot  of 
worthlessness  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle_o_f 
feathers,  dirty  and  harsh,  ruled  entirely,  it 
seems,  by  a  spirit  of  meanness  that  will 
not  down.  The  fact  that  they  destroy  the 
nests,  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds  that  are 
of  value  and  help  to  man  in  the  destruction 
of  insects  is  the  most  severe  count  against 
him.  The  sickening  aggressiveness  of  the 
sparrow  is  well  known.  Let  there  be  a  wren 
or  bluebird  nesting  on  the  premises  and  the 
sparrow  will  make  it  his  duty  to  search  them 
out,  destroy  the  nest  and  young,  time  and 
time  again,  if  the  bird  should  persist  in  its 
procreative  work.  One  writer  has  said  of  the 
sparrow: 

"His  introduction  was  affected  in  part  by 
people  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and 
would,  doubtless,  if  the  science  of  ornithology 


had  reached  its  present  status  as  long  ago  as 
the  '50s.  The  maintenance  and  prodigious 
increase  of  this  pest  is  still  due  in  a  measure 
to  the  imbecile  sentimentality  of  the  people 
who  throw  out  crumbs  for  the  dear  little 
birdies,  and  then  care  nothing  whether  honest 
birds  or  scalawags  get  them.  Such  people 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  who  drop 
kittens  on  their  neighbor's  doorsteps  because 
they  would  not  have  the  heart  to  kill  them 
themselves.  The  increase  of  this  bird  in  this 
country  is,  to  a  lover  of  birds,  simply  frightful. 
Their  fecundity  is  amazing  and  their  adapti- 
bility  apparently  is  limitless.  A  special  report 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment estimates  that  the  increase  of  a  single 
pair,  if  unhindered,  would  amount  in  ten 
years  to  close  on  three  hundred  billion  birds. 
As  to  its  range  we  note  that  the  subjugation 
of  the  East  has  long  been  accomplished  and 
that  the  West  is  succeeding  rapidly.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before  it  becomes 
omnipresent  in  the  land." 

Besides  being  destructive  and  harmful  to 
true  valuable  birds,  the  sparrow  litters  up 
houses  and  buildings  with  their  ridiculous 
nests;  some  buildings  look  like  avian  lava- 
tories, and  are  blots  on  a  city  that  otherwise 
is  cleanly  and  good  to  live  in  and  boost. 
Again  it  has  been  said  that  the  sparrow  carries 
disease,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The 
fact  remains  that  he  is  unwelcome  and  has 
few  redeeming  qualities. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  exterminate  the 
sparrow  without  doing  harm,  however,  unless 
the  work  is  entrusted,  to  reliable  men  who 
know  what  they  are  about.  For  instance,  a 
certain  village  that  was  over-run  with  sparrows 
placed  a  bounty  on  them  and  something  like 
five  thousand  sparrows  were  killed,  but  when 
an  experienced  student  of  birds  went  over  the 
lot  it  was  found  that  every  variety  of  sparrow 
had  been  killed,  useful  and  destructive.  Now 
there  are  six  or  seven  distinct  varieties  of 
sparrows  and  all,  save  the  English  sparrow,  are 
useful  to  man  in  that  they  kill  off  insects  in 
immense  quantities.  Yet  here,  inexperienced 
men  had  killed  everything  that  looked  and 
acted  anywhere  near  like  an  English  sparrow 
with  the  result  that  more  harm  was  done  than 
actual  good.  Now  a  situation  such  as  this  is 
not  pleasing  to  view.  If  the  sparrows  are  to  be 
killed  off,  experienced  men  should  do  the 
exterminating  or  it  should  not  be  done  at  all. 
Of  course  at  the  present  time  people  are  prone 
to  look  upon  the  sparrow  as  being  not  such  a 
bad  fellow.  Fools  making  a  how  1  over  nothing, 
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they  say,  but  sooner  or  later  this  menace  must  rifle.  This  is  a  good  idea.  Poisoned  grain  and 
be  curbed.  One  community  has  hired  a  man  sparrow  traps  have  also  been  used  with 
to  kill  their  sparrows  with  a  small-calibered  success. 


THE  PIKE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  OTHER  NOTES 

BY  R.  B.  MARSTON 
Editor,  Fishing  Gazette,  London 


We  are  sad  in  England  at  this  terrible  news 
of  the  Halifax  explosion  just  come  to  hand. 

I  have  been  having  a  smoke  over  your 
capital  November  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada,  and  thought  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  and  perhaps  remove  a  wrong 
impression  or  two.  For  instance,  in  his 
interesting  article  "Holding  the  Lens  Over 
Things  Piscatorial,"  Mr.  Robert  Page  Lincoln 
quotes  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
British  Sportsman,  in  wrhich  pike  shooting 
is  described  as  "really  good  sport."  Mr. 
Lincoln  deduces  from  this  article  that  "the 
pike  does  not  fare  very  well  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  English  sporting  and  angling 
fraternity."  In  shedding  a  little  light  on 
the  situation  I  may  say  that  it  is  often  nec- 
essary in  salmon  and  trout  waters  to  destroy 
pike,  even  by  shooting  them,  when  they  are 
up  in  ditches,  spawning,  if  you  want  to  save 
more  valuable  fish,  but  I  really  never  met 
anyone  who  called  it  really  good  sport  and 
tnere  are  many  thousands  of  keen  pike 
anglers  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Empire  who  call  it  mere  butchery;  they 
consider  the  pike,  by  the  way  as  a  bold,  game 
fish  and  will  only  fish  for  it  in  its  best  season, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  and  in  the  winter. 
I  have  had  many  a  delightful  pike  fishing 
excursion,  especially  with  my  old  friend,  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  Lardine — the  best  pike 
angler  I  have  ever  met.  His  best  brace  of 
pike  weighed,  one  of  them  36  pounds  and 
and  one  37  pounds,  (he  always  fished  with 
fine  tackle)  are  still  on  record  for  fair  angling 
in  this  country.  There  is  also  quite  a  good 
literature  of  pike  fishing,  including  Lardine's 
"The  Pike  and  Perch"  and  another  old 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell 
produced  another  volume,  "The  Book  of 
the  Pike,"  but  this  latter  work  is  out  of  date 
now.  I  hope  to  meet  those  other  keen  pike 
anglers  in  the  happy  fishing  grounds  of  the 
"Beyond."  Personally  I  prefer  salmon  and 
trout  fishing  when  good,  but  good  pike  fithing, 
•specially  spinning  from  the  reel  when  fishing 
a  good  streaming  river  is  as  old  Izaak  would 


say,  "choicely  good"  fishing;  and  I  know 
anglers  who  prefer  it  to  trout  and  salmon 
fishing. 

(Angling  Editor's  Note:  Numerous  ref- 
erences in  the  English  papers  had  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  pike  and  pike  fishing 
was  not  one  of  the  favorite  sports,  nor  the 
pike  one  of  the  best-liked  fish  found  in  the 
Empire.  I  was  of  the  idea  that  the  pike 
in  England  was  increasing  rapidly  so  as  to 
be  something  of  a  menace  and  that  with  this 
commonness  the  sport  of  pike  fishing  was  on 
the  decline.  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
pike  fishing  was  at  one  time  the  favorite 
sport  of  many  anglers.  Mr.  Marston's 
letter  advises  that  it  is  yet  a  sport  that  is 
participated  in  by  many  of  the  Waltonian 
school.  As  Mr.  Marston  says,  the  pike  is 
a  "bold,  game  fish,"  which  assertion  I  am 
quick  to  second,  as  I  have  often  done.  A 
pike  taken  in  the  autumn  is  a  very  raging 
demon  for  fight,  and  one  cannot  help  but 
speak  highly  of  it  as  a  fighter.  During  the 
hot  summer  days  the  pike  may  be  lazy  and 
over-fed;  but  when  the  heats  of  summer 
have  passed  into  the  beyond  and  the  cool 
days  of  autumn  have  fallen  upon  the  land, 
the  pike  is  in  his  element.  Only  last  fall 
in  October  I  had  one  of  my  best  fights,  out 
of  a  ten  pound  pike;  a  fish,  that,  as  the  line 
tautened,  leaped  well  out  of  water  like  a 
rainbow  trout,  much  to  our  surprise.  The 
thirty-six  and  thirty-seven  pound  pike  taken 
by  Mr.  Marston's  friend  on  light  tackle'must 
have  been  a  performance  to  tickle  the  eye- 
sight. We  would  like  to  know  just  how 
light  this  tackle  could  be.  Spinning  for  pike 
I  take  it  is  much  like  using  the  spoon  in  this 
country.  I  know  wThat  casting  for  the  pike 
with  a  spoon  happens  to  be.  Give  me  a 
Skinner  spoon  and  a  day  on  good  pike  waters 
and  I  want  no  more.  I  will  fish  for  pike 
solely.  Mr.  Marston  speaks  of  pike  fishing 
on  a  good  streaming  river.  A  pike  taken 
in  iuch  waters,  (and  there  are  hundreds  of 
swift  pike  rivers  in  Canada)  has  double  the 
energy  and  viciousness  when  (taken  on  the 
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hook)  of  the  still-water  lake  pike.  Any 
angler  would  be  enthusiastic  over  stream 
fishing  for  the  pike,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  thousands  of  anglers  in  this  country 
who  prefer  pike  fishing  to  any  sort  of  fishing. 
We  thank  Mr.  Marston  for  his  correction 
of  this  mistake  on  our  part,  a  belief  that 
pike  fishing  has  fallen  from  grace  in  the 
British  Isles. — Robert  Page  Lincoln.) 


Continuing  Mr.  Marston  writes  as  follows 
of  the  Culture  of  Atlantic  Salmon :- 

I  am  a  member  of  our  Government  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Committee  which  is  promoting 
the  increase  of  fresh-water  fish  as  food — and 
there  is  an  agitation  for  the  establishment 
of  State  Salmon  hatcheries  in  this  country. 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  ask  you: 
are  you  convinced  of  the  success  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Atlantic  Salmon  (Salmo  Salar) 
in  Eastern  Canada?  Many  millions  of 
Salmon  fry  have  been  hatched  in  private 
hatcheries  in  this  country;  they  began  in 
the  middle  of  last  century  and  have  never 
been  able  to  prove  that  these  artificially 
bred  fry  ever  came  back  as  grilse,  or  salmon. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  readers  remember 
the  late  Mr.  Wrilmot,  Canadian  Fish  Com- 
missioner; he  hatched  millions  of  Salmo 
Salar  fry  and  turned  them  out  and  for  years 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  matter — but  he  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  work  of  wasted  energy. 
This  result  is  also  our  own  in  this  country 
with  the  hatcheries  on  the  Spey,  the  Tay, 
the  Tweed,  etc.  It  is  a  profound  mystery 
to  me  why  our  trout  culture  chould  be  so 
successful  and  our  salmon  culture  such  a 
failure.  I  believe  that  in  Canada  of  late 
years  you  have  resumed  cultivation  of  Salmo 
Salar  and  that  success  is  \claimed  by  the 
hatchery  officials.  Obviously  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  claim  results,  which  may  be  due 
to  better  protection  of  the  spawning  fish 
and  the  stopping  of  over-netting.  Wherever 
this  is  done  in  this  country  the  salmon  crop 
increases  and  improvement  has  often  been 
claimed  lor  artificial  cultivation,  which  is 
really  due  to  protection  of  natural  conditions 
essential  to  the  increase  of  the  fish.  The 
River  Wye,  Shakespeare's  Wye  (you  will 
remember  delightful  Captain  Huellen's  ref- 
erences to  the  Wye  at  Monmouth  and  its 
salmons)  is  a  6plendid  example  of  what  mere 
protection  for  the  fish  will  do;  it  had  sunk 
to  the  position  of  our  poorest  Salmon  river. 
Some  keen  salmon  anglers  took  it  in  hand, 
bought  up  rights  of  netting  and  put  watchers 


on  in  the  spawning  season  and  in  ten  years  the 
Wye  had  taken  almost  the  top  place  among 
the  Salmon  Rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Not  a  single  artificially  bred  fish  was  put 
in  that  river.  If  we  had  "stocked"  it  with 
artificially  reared  fish  I  am  certain  the  splendid 
results  would  have  been  attributed  to  the 
artificial  stocking: 

I  am  an  enthusiast  for  fish  culture,  but 
not  a  blind  one.  I  have  seen  far  too  much 
disappointment  connected  with  it;  and  of 
the  dangers  of  relying  on  artificial  breeding 
in  the  production  of  a  race  of  fish  which  grad- 
ually deteriorates.  I  have  had  over  forty 
years  experience  of  trout  culture  and  stocking 
waters  with  artificially  bred  fish — and  I 
know  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
really  "wild"  trout  and  the  product  of  the 
trout  hatchery.  For  this  reason  I  was  led 
many  years  ago  to  urge  on  trout  breeders 
to  get  their  eggs  from  wild  trout  and  not 
to  breed,  year  after  year,  from  their  'domestic' 
pond  bred  trout.  The  Germans  breed  trout 
and  other  fish,  mainly  lor  the  market,  and 
they  found  that  after  a  generation  or  two, 
the  fish  became  almost  sterile,  due  to  fatty 
degeneration.  For  this  reason  they  period- 
ically got  over  from  California  fresh  supplies^ 
of  eggs  from  wild  fish,  from  the  Rainbow 
trout  species,  to  be  exact. 

I  have  known  many  of  our  trout  streams 
when  they  contained  only  their  original  race 
of  wild  trout;  gradually  as  the  anglers  in- 
creased they  were  fished  out — the  streams 
were  re-stocked  annually  with  fish  from  our. 
hatcheries.  They  are  trout,  certainly,  but 
as  compared  for  gameness  with  the  original 
stock — well — only  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  both  can  appreciate  the  differ 
ence.  And  the  artificially  bred  fish  rarely 
increase,  or  multiply,  as  one  would  expect 
them  to.  This  deterioration  has,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  led  some  of  our  fish  breeders  to  return 
to  Nature  as  much  as  possible  for  their  sup- 
plies of  eggs,  also  to  bring  up  their  fish  in 
streams  instead  of  stews,  and  to  rely  on 
natural  food  in  place  of  liver  and  horseflesh. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  it  has  become  nec-, 
essary  to  establish  salmon  hatcheries  on 
such  fine  salmon  rivers  as  the  Restigouche? 
In  our  small  island,  overflowing  with  pop- 
ulation, it  is  not  surprising  the  rivers  suffer 
from  being  made  the  receptacles  of  all  the 
waste  products  of  great  towns  and  manufac- 
turing districts. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  angling  readers 
know  Marble  Lake  (Lac  du  Marbre)?  I 
ask  because  some  thirty  years  ago  a  new 
trout  was  discovered  in  it.    It  was  named 
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after  mc — a  great  compliment,  I  assure  you. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  and  game  fish  and 
I  have  lived  in  hopes  that  before  I  dieT  may 
get  some  reliable  information  about  it.  I 
have  even  hoped  to  catch  one  some  day,  on 
my  way  out  to  see  two  nephews  in  British 
Columbia — but  they  hurried  home  when 
the  War  broke  out  and  have  been  with  the 
glorious  Canadian  Army  ever  since.  I  can 
tell  you  we  do  appreciate  fully  all  Canada 
has  done  and  is  doing.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  show  our  appreciation,  but  it  is  there 
in  our  hearts — and  your  boys  are  also  our 
boys — they  are  all  fighting  for  liberty  and 
right  against  the  German  lust  for  World 
Dominion! 

Angling  Editor's  Nole:   In  regard  to  the 
success  or  non-success  of  the  artificial  culture 
of  the  Atlantic  salmon  in  Canada,  as  far 
as  I  know  it  is  yet  a  questionable  "quantity," 
although   hatcheries   have   been  instituted 
here  and  there.    Just  what  their  success 
has  been  I  do  not  know.    As  Mr.  Marston 
states  this  has  always  been  a  ticklish  proposi- 
tion with  little  or  no  success  to  the  adventure. 
There  is  great  need  of  protection  of  such 
waters  and  perhaps  where  waters  are  thus 
guarded  some  success  has  been  had.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  artificial  propagation  and 
release  (with  success)  of  the  Salmo  Salar 
has  been  successful  to  a  moderate  degree 
but  nothing  as  compared  with  the  artificial 
propagation  and  release  of  other  fishes.  Mr. 
Marston's  question  asking  why  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  institute  hatcheries  on 
some  of  the  large  Canadian  rivers,  world 
famous  for  their  angling,  is  simply  answered 
by  stating  that  it  is  a  guard  against  decrease. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  if  these 
hatcheries  do  any  good;  or  if  they  can  prove 
that  their  output  swells  the  numbers  in  the 
streams.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  truth  about  this. 

The  Eastern  Salmon  (Salmo  Salar)  yet 
remains  a  fish  clothed  in  mystery;  its  move- 
ments have  not  definitely  been  ascertained, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  its  movements  are  rational 
that  is  to  say,  definite  along  set  lines.  There 
are  really  two  definite,  simultaneous  runs  of 
the  salmon:  the  early  summer  run  and  the 
fall  run,  but  then  salmon  also  come  into  the 
rivers  in  the  early  spring  and  at  other  times. 
Some  hold  that  the  salmon  run  in  the  rivers 
every  month  of  the  year.  Obviously  the 
stopping  of  over-netting  and  better  protection 
of  the  fishes  will  do  more  than  the  hatcheries 
possibly  can  do.  Give  the  wild  fishes  a  chance 
and  everything  is  possible.    Mr.  Marston 


points  out  a  case  in  particular. 

The  barrenness  that  is  the  result  of  breeding 
and  rearing  fishes  from  domestic  stock  is 
the  main  reason  for  the  need  of  using  wild 
fish  as  the  parent  stock.  Mr.  Marston  is 
certainly  correct  in  his  assertion,  with  forty 
years  of  experience  behind  him.  In  this 
country  the  process  of  using  only  domestic 
fishes  as  brood  fishes  has  not  been  over-done; 
and  it  is  pretty  well  an  established  rule  to 
introduce  wild  fish.  Not  only  is  barrenness 
thus  guarded  against  but  a  better  fish  is 
produced;  a  gamey  fish  that  is  a  credit  to 
the  stream.  On  all  points,  too,  the  wild 
fish  are  the  healthiest;  the  domestic 
fishes  are  the  most  easily  beset  by  diseases 
that  prey  upon  them. 

The  artificial  propagation  of  fishes,  and 
especially  of  trout  has  long  been  a  successful 
proposition  in  England.  In  this  country 
we  still  have  wild  fishes,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, wild  streams  which  afford  good  fishing. 
But  speedily  this  is  coming  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  What  we  need  is  re-doubled  pro- 
tection, and,  as  time  goes  on,  a  good  practical 
system  of  artificial  propagation.  As  long 
as  possible,  however,  it  is  well  that  the  wild 
fishes  should  be  protected  and  encouraged. 
Unless  our  brook  trout  are  valiantly  protected 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will 
have  passed  into  the  beyond. 

It  is  a  sub-species  of  the  Rangeley  trout 
(Salvelinus-oquassa-marstoni)  that  Mr.  Mar- 
ston has  reference  to,  and  some  brief  mention 
was  made  in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine 
to   this   fish.    Although   called   the  Lake 
Marble  trout,  it  really  owes  its  name  to  Mr. 
Marston  after  whom  it  was  christened.  The 
Marston  trout  is  also  known  as  the  Canadian 
Red  Trout,  and  is  found  in  various  lakes 
throughout  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
present  editor  is  not  familiar  with  the  fish 
in  question  and  would  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
if  any  reader,  who  is  familiar  with  the  fish 
and  its  capture,  would  send  this  information 
for  use  in  this  department.    Mr.  Marston 
especially  would  be  highly  pleased  at  receiving 
such  information.    Unlike  the  Blueback,  or 
the  Rangeley  trout,  its  sub-species,  Oquassa- 
marstoni,  the  Red  Trout  is  said  to  be  a  nip 
and  tuck  fighter  when  taken  on  the  little 
feathered  barb.    It  speaks  well  to  say  that 
it  is  of  the  brook  trout  (or  charr)  family, 
and  the  charr  has  always  held  first  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great  American  (which 
is  also  the  Canadian)   angling  fraternity. 
Bobert  Page  Lincoln. 
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ANGLING  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


No.  122. — What  sort  or  caliber  of  line 
does  the  Light  Weight  Tackle  Club  of  Cata- 
lina  Island  use  in  their  fishing,  and  how 
large  fish  have  been  taken  on  this  tackle? 
What  calibre  of  line  does  the  (Three  Six) 
club  use  in  their  fishing,  and  how  large  fishes 
do  they  take  on  their  tackle?  Another 
point  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  about 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "Cotton  Thread 
Fishing  Club"  of  America.  Is  it  true  that 
they  catch  fish  with  ordinary  cotton  thread, — 
ordinary  spool  thread,  or  is  the  line  heavier. 
I  should  be  very  thankful  to  you  for  any 
information  about  this. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Holmes, 

Wisconsin. 

Ans.— The  line  that  the  Light  Weight 
Tackle  Club  of  Catalina  Island  use  in  their 
heavy  fishing  for  tuna,  and  which  has  made 
this  club  world  famous  is  about  the  same 
in  calibre  as  the  bait-casting  lines  used  in 
catching  bass  on  our  inland  waters.  It 
has  twenty-one  threads  in  its  make-up. 
With  this  line  and  a  rod  that  must  not  weigh 
over  sixteen  ounces,  the  fisherman  must 
go  up  against  the  tunas.  If  you  have  caught 
a  tuna  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  more, 
with  such  tackle  you  qualify  as  a  member 
of  the  club,  receiving  a  little  blue  button 
telling  of  the  event.  There  are  upwards 
of  seventy  members  in  the  tackle  club  men- 
tioned, all  of  them  having  caught  fish  (tunas) 
over  one  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  Charles 
Fredrick  Holder,  the  famous  angling  writer, 
now  deceased,  was  the  founder  of  this  club 
and  himself  caught  a  tuna,  (thus  establishing 
a  record),  which  weighed  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  (183)  pounds.  In  comparing 
this  tuna  with  the  tarpon,  the  far-famed 
"silver  king,"  Mr.  Holder  once  said:  "With 
high  appreciation  of  the  silver  king,  I  think 
this  tuna  could  have  towed  and  drowned 
several  tarpons  of  like  length!"  Mr.  Holder's 
record  tuna  measured  six  feet,  six  inches 
in  length.  This  and  all  the  others  taken  by 
the  club  members  were  the  result  of  using 
the  twenty-one  thread  line  and  the  sixteen 

ounce  rod  For  fish  that  go  up  to  sixty 

or  seventy  pounds  this  club  uses  a  nine  ounce 
rod  and  a  nine  thread  line,  known  as  Number 

9  The  Three  Six  Club  you  mention, 

is,  by  the  way  an  adjunct  of  the  Tuna  Club; 


but  this  idea  has  spread  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  region  and  following  the  plans  of 
the  Catalina  Three  Six  Club,  was  formed 
the  Aransas  Pass  Tarpon  Club.  The  Three 
Six  Club  uses  a  rod  that  is  made  especially 
for  this  work  and  which  weighs  no  more 
than  six  ounces.  It  uses  a  very  light  calibered 
line  that  is  known  as  the  Number  Six.  This 
line,  by  the  way  is  tested  to  stand  a  breaking 
strain  of  twelve  pounds.  On  tackle  such 
as  this  fish,  up  to  thirty  pounds  in  weight 
are  played  and  won,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
as  some  of  these  are  strenuous  fighters  and 
are  exceedingly  persistent. 

The  Cotton  Thread  Fishing  Club  of  America 
owes  its  existence  to  the  founder,  a  New 
York  angler  by  the  name  of  James  L.  Jordan. 
Mr.  Jordan  had,  for  a  long  time  offered  it 
as  his  opinion  that  fish  such  as  striped  bass 
and  weakfish  (ocean  fish)  were  possible  of 
capture  by  means  of  a  cotton  thread,  such 
as  the  Number  60  brand  or  the  Number 
100.  This  was  laughed  down  as  a  fool  theory, 
no  more,  no  less.  But  James  L.  Jordan  was 
not  of  the  kind  to  let  things  go  at  that  for 
he  put  his  theories  into  practice  with  the 
result  that  he  proved  everything  he  had 
said  as  true.  He  did  catch  striped  bass 
and  weakfish  on  cotton  thread  lines, 
and  before  a  large  body  of  anglers 
down  at  Jamaica  he  fished,  and  before 
their  eyes  landed  oceen  fish,  which, 
though  not  of  excessive  weight  were  sizeable 
enough  and  vicious  enough  to  break  a  heavy 
line.  The  body  of  anglers  in  question  were 
properly  amazed  at  what  Jordan  found 
possible  with  such  ease;  then  and  there  was 
founded  the  Cotton  Thread  Fishing  Club  of 
America,  with  Jordan  as  the  president.  This 
club  and  its  methods  were  not  to  enjoy  a 
minor  position  in  the  fishing  world,  for  its 
fame  spread  and  now  the  cotton  thread  is 
used  from  Maine  to  South  America,  and 
has  found  a  place  on  the  Pacific.  On  our 
inland  freshwater  lakes  many  anglers  are 
trying  out  the  spool  thread  proposition  and 
the  last  I  knew  an  enthusiast  was  showing 
befuddled  inlanders  how  to  catch  leaping, 
head-shaking  four  and  five  pound  black 
bass  on  black  spool  thread.  It  can  all  be 
done,  and  no  doubt  about  it;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  angling  of  the  gentlest  sort.  Says  a 
writer  in   the  now  well-known   and  well- 
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established  all-angling  magazine,  the  American 
Angler: 

"What  the  dry  fly  has  done  for  promoting 
the  art  of  angling  in  sweet  water,  the  cotton 
thread  and  light  tackle  is  doing  for  salt- 
water fishing.  By  adopting  this  method  of 
angling  the  salt-water  angler  can  realize 
all  the  thrills  of  the  trout  and  salmon  angler. 
It  is  the  means  of  developing  a  commonplace 
pastime  and  forging  it  to  the  front  rank  of 
sport.  The  ulterior  motive,  to  give  the 
fish  a  chance  and  fight  fair,  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  game  by  taking  fewer  fish  in  a 
day's  fishing,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  has  always  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  outdoorsmen  to  go  light.  Through 
the  natural  course  of  events  the  angler  has 
acquired  the  habit  and  adopted  it  in  his 
outfit.  Every  year  has  seen  some  improve 
mnet  along  these  lines.  The  old  one-piece 
pole  of  solid  timber  has  given  way  to  the 
lighter,  more  delicate  and  elastic  rod,  and 
changes  have  been  made  in  substituting 
lighter  reels  and  lines  for  the  old  windlass  and 
its  cable.  Tackle  makers  have  noted  the 
changes  of  time  and  the  demands  of  the  new 
school  for  lighter  equipment  has  not  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  Even  the  cry  "cotton  thread" 
has  been  warmly  received.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  before  feel  makers 
will  be  making  stock  reels  for  the  cotton- 
threader,  and  then  the  sport  of  the  thread 
enthusiast  will  take  on  thousands  of  recruits. 
My  personal  contention  is,  cotton  thread 
angling  is  ideal  sport  for  any  salt  water 
angler,  at  any  time,  and  on  any  tide.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  every  strike  and  a  thrill  in  every 
struggle.  Cotton  thread,  if  properly  handled, 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  capture  most  any  of 
the  fish  that  frequent  our  bays,  and  a  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes'  play  is  ample  enjoyment 
and  satisfying  enough  to  a  gentleman  angler, 
while  a  two,  or  three,  or  even  four  pounder, 
is  not  an  uncommon  reward  for  one's  dex- 
terity As  laymen  begin  to  recognize 

the  fascination  and  thrills  obtained  in  angling 
with  light  tackle,  cotton  thread  will  be  quite 
generally  used  in  bay  and  estuary  fishing 
by  such  men  as  angle  for  the  love  of  the 
sport  and  make  no  count  of  numbers.  It 
Vill  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  cotton 
thread  and  light  tackle  used  at  the  "banks" 
by  those  men  who  favour  excitement.  The 
idea  is  thoroughly  practicable,  and  the 
principle  is  right.  Surely  no  step  has  been 
taken  in  recent  years  that  leads  to  more 
ideal  methods  of  sportsmanship  and  a  truer 
recognition  of  the  first  principles  of  conserva- 


tion than  cotton  thread  angling." 

So  much  for  cotton  thread  angling.  It 
has  its  bright  and  its  fantastic  sides.  One 
cannot  help  but  think  it  a  fad  pure  and 
simple.    But — 

R.  P.  U 

No.  123. — Could  you  tell  me  where  I 
could  get  a  book  on  trout  fishing,  covering 
tackle  to  use,  and  how  to  fish  the  trout, 
etc., — in  a  word,  a  volume  covering  the 
subject  in  a  good  manner — a  book  that  a 
boy  could  read  and  find  useful  and  instructive. 
I  intend  giving  my  boy  such  a  volume. 
Hoping  that  I  may  hear  from  you  through 
the  columns  of  Rod  and  Gun,  I  beg^o  remain, 
Minn.  Harvey  McGowan, 

Ans. — At  seventy-five  cents  you  can  get 
a  book  from  the  Outing  Publishing  Company 
of  New  York  City,  called  "Fishing  Kits 
and  Equipment,"  by  S.  Camp  that  tells 
all  there  is  necessary  to  know  abotrfout- 
fitting  for  the  trout.  A  more  recent  volume 
covering  the  entire  subject,  called  "Trout 
Lore"  and  which  is  written  by  the  well-known 
angling-writer,  O.  Warren  Smith,  can  be 
obtained  of  that  author  at  Washburn,  Wis- 
consin. The  price  of  the  volume  I  think 
is  one  dollar  and  a  half.  A  postal  to  Smith 
would  bring  you  a  reply.  The  book,  "Trout 
Lore"  is  an  exceptionally  good  one,  and 
embraces  practically  a  life-time  of  experience 
and  study  of  the  trout,  and  how  to  catch 
him  and  what  to  use,  by  this  author.  This 
book,  too,  is  not  difficult  to  understand  and 
is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  that  I  know 
of. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  124. — I  should  like  to  know  where 
I  could  obtain  the  following  books:  "The 
Book  Of  The  Black  Bass"  by  James  A. 
Henshall,"  and  "Lake  and  Stream  Fishing" 
by  Dixie  Carroll.  If  I  do  not  mistake  they 
are  both  published  by  the  same  company. 
Is  the  book  by  Carroll  a  good  one?  Is  it 
worthy  of  including  on  my  shelf.  I  have 
practically  all  the  well-known  outdoor  pub- 
lications, that  is,  books. 

J.  Johnson, 

Columbia  City,  Ore. 

Ans. — Both  the  volumes  you  mention 
are  to  be  had  from  the  Stewart  and  Kidd 
Company,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
Henshall  book  is,  of  course,  a  classic,  and 
no  more  need  be  said  about  that.  It  is 
well  worth  the  price  to  any  angler.  It 
should  be  on  every  angler's  book  shelf.  The 
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book  by  Carroll  is  another  good  one  covering 
fishing  in  many  phases,  what  tackle  to  use 
and  how  to  use  it;  for  such  fish  as  the  basses, 
muscallonge,  pike,  pickerel,  wall-eyed  perch 
and  the  trout.  These  are  treated  in  a  thor- 
ough manner  as  to  habits  and  peculiarities. 
Mr.  Carroll  is  said  to  have  a  long  experience 
in  the  fishing  game  and  besides  being  the 
fishing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  National  Sportsman.  Both 
these  volumes,  above-mentioned,  sell  for 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  net.  I 
do  not  know  the  price  for  Canada.  A  postal 
will  bring  this  information  from  the  pub- 
lishers. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  125. — I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions that  perhaps  you  would  care  to  answer 
through  your  columns.  If  so  I  would,  be 
very  thankful  to  you.  First  is  this — is  it 
against  the  law  in  Canada  to  bait  a  fishing 
hole  before  the  opening  of  the  season  thus  to 
lure  in  fish  and  make  it  easier  to  catch  them 
when  the  time  comes.  I  note  that  there  is  a 
law  against  this  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  there  known  as  "advance'  baiting"  and 
consists  of  depositing  meats,  bones,  parts 
of  fish,  etc.,  in  the  fishing  holes,  I  was 
wondering  if  this  was  a  law  in  force  in  Canada, 
also.  Second,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  make 
the  dough  bait  that  I  heard  you  mention 
in  these  columns  some  time  ago?  You 
merely  mentioned ^he  dough  bait,  but  perhaps 
you  know  how  to  make  it  also,  and  if  so 
I  should  like  to  try  it.  Third,  is  there  any 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  by  tickling  a  large 
fish  on  its  belly,  when  you  have  it  captured 
and  close  up  to  the  boat  it  wall  turn  oyer  on  its 
back  and  in  this  condition  it  can  be  speedily 
gotten  into  the  boat?  This  sounds  unreason- 
able to  me,  though  I  have  never  attempted 
to  try  it,  and  know  of  no  one  who  has  heard 
of  it.    Let  me  know  through  your  columns. 

E.  H.  Morris, 

Ontario, 

Ans. — As  to  whether  there  is  a  law  in 
Canada  against  advance  baiting  I  do  not 
know  but  have  never  heard  that  such  is 
the  case.  Will  the  authorities  please  answer 
this.  It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the 
method  of  advance  baiting  is  a  despicable 
one  and  should  not  be  countenanced.  A 
method  such  as  this  belongs  to  the  list  of 
destructive  ones,  and  surely  has  nothing 
in  it  to  commend  it  to  the  true  angler.  If 
Canada  has  no  such  law  it  will  be  well  to 
include  it  in  the  future  as  I  am  of  the  belief 
that  it  yearly  does  away  with  countless 


numbers  of  game  fish  In  regard  to 

the  dough  bait  you  mention.  Personally 
I  have  not  much  time  for  it.  In  one  of  my 
scrap-books  I  note  a  way  how  to  make  these 
dough-baits,  which  may  be  what  you  want. 
I  re-print  it  herewith: 

"There  are  several  ways  of  making  dough- 
bait,  but  all  of  them  aim  at  one  result — the 
preparing  of  a  flour  dough  that  will  hold 
together  when  put  on  the  hook.  About 
the  simplest,  although  not  the  best  way  of 
accomplishing  this  is  to  take  some  of  the 
soft  inside  of  a  newly-baked  loaf  of  bread, 
place  it  in  a  cotton  cloth  or  handkerchief, 
and  wet  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible  and 
knead  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  original  consis- 
tency of  dough,  stiff  enough  to  stay  on  the 
hook.  Better  results  can  be  had  by  taking 
some  dry  bread  crumbs  and  mixing  with 
them  fine  threads  of  cotton.  When  well 
mixed,  place  in  a  cloth,  dip  in  water  and 
knead  into  a  dough.  The  cotton  holds  the 
dough  together  in  the  water;  without  it  the 
bait  would  soon  be  washed  off  the  hook. 
If  one  wants  to  go  to  even  more  trouble 
in  making  his  dough  bait,  he  can  get  very 
good  results  by  making  a  dough  of  about 
one  part  flour  and  four  parts  corn  meal, 
'seasoned'  with  fine  threads  of  cotton.  When 
well-mixed  this  should  be  put  in  the  oven 
and  baked.  Later  remove  the  crust  and 
work  the  insides  into  a  stiff,  putty-like  mass. 
While  this  kind  of  bait  will  keep  for  some 
time  if  baked  enough,  it  is  best  to  keep  it 
in  a  can  or  jar,  as  it  is  worthless  when  sour." 

The  use  of  dough-baits  was  quite  common 
in  England  till  some  months  ago  when  an 
order  was  given  out  by  the  Government 
forbidding  the  wastage  of  flour  and  dough  as 
baits.  The  editor  of  the  British  Sportsman 
valiantly  defended  the  use  of  these  baits, 
saying  that  the  fish  taken  on  these  baits 
more  than  off-set  any  possible  loss  accruing 
through  the  wastage  of  dough  or  flour. 

About  tickling  the  muscallonge.  I  have, 
heard  it  said  that  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
but  have  yet  to  try  it.  No  doubt  it  can 
be  done.  No  doubt  even  a  fish  likes  to  be 
tickled,  but  it  must  be  a  very  unwary  fish 
that  will  let  itself  be  tickled  in  the  manner 
you  have  mentioned.  However,  such  a 
thing  is  not  impossible. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  126. — I  should  like  to  know  if,  in 
dry  fly  fishing,  the  fly  is  floated  down-stream 
over  the  rising  fish  or  whether  the  fly  ia 
cast  upstream  and  then  floated  down  over 
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the  fish.  I  should  think  that  the  presence 
of  the  line  in  the  water,  coming  down,  would 
frighten  the  fish  if  seen.  There  are  many 
places  I  know  of  that  cannot  be  reached  in 
casting  where  a  fly  might  be  floated.  I 
speak  of  streams  over-hung  with  branches 
of  trees  and  brush,  where  it  is  hard  to  do 
any  casting.  I  remember  your  mentioning 
in  your  dry-fly  articles  that  on  such  streams 
it  is  possible  to  float  the  dry-fly  and  as  I 
understand  it  on  these  brushed-in  streams 
the  flies  must  be  floated  down  the  stream. 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  insects  could 
be  floated  on  some  of  these  small  streams 
attached  to  a  hook  many  a  capture  could 
be  made.  Is  there  any  preparation,  i.e., 
oil,  that  can  be  put  on  these  insects  to  float 
them.  Otherwise,  naturally,  they  sink  in 
a  short  time.  If  you  know  of  any  way  to 
float  these  flies,  let  me  know. 

Another  question:  will  small-mouth  bass 
rise  to  the  dry  fly.  I  know  where  there 
is  a  very  good  stream  and  have  often  wondered 
if  they  would  not  take  well  on  dry  flies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  trout  will  rise  to  them, 
the  small-mouth  bass  surely  will,  especially 
when  they  are  feeding,  and  in  a  mood  to 
rise  for  flies. 

Trusting  that  you  may  care  to  give  these 
questions  a  few  spare  moments  qf  your  time, 
I  beg  to  remain, 

Seymour  T.  Jennrhgs 

Ontario. 

Ans. — The  dry  fly  is  cast  up-stream  and 
is  floated  down  over  the  rising  fish.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  the  fly  is  not  cast 
ten  feet  ahead  of  the  fish,  but  is  cast  a  few 
feet  above  the  fish.  In  this  way  there  is 
not  a  large  amount  of  line  to  frighten  the 
fish.  True,  the  bellying  of  the  line  in  the 
water,  works  no  good  results;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  poor  cast,  in  which  the  line  falls  loudly 
to  the  water  cannot  do  any  good,  nor  promote 
a  successful  turn  in  the  very  least.  When 
one  has  come  to  the  stage  where  he  can  put 
a  fly  as  lightly  and  as  naturally  on  the  water 
as  possible  he  has  gained  the  first  valuable 
point  in  dry-fly  work.  The  trout  is  deceived 
by  the  naturalness.  A  clumsy  dry-fly  caster 
will  have  little  luck,  that  is  to  say,  with 
so-called  "educated"  trout,  or  trout  that 
have  been  angled  for  a  great  deal.  Very 
rarely  does  the  trout  fisher  face  downstream, 
and  thus  float  his  fly  down,  save  of  course 
in  fishing  the  small  streams  you  mention  when 
this  seems  the  only  method  that  is  open  to 
one.  The  difficulties  ~that  attend  one  in 
fishing  the  branched-in  streams  are  many, 


though  there  are  times,  on  certain  spots  at 
least,  on  these  streams  where  the  dry-fly 
will  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  Fish  along 
these  streams  are  liable  to  be  very  keen,  and 
wary.  To  make  much  noise  along  the  banks 
will  send  them  to  cover.  If  you  are  able 
to  creep  up  to  the  stream  and  cast  your  fly, 
and  so  float  it  without  having  made  any 
noise  you  will  at  times  be  surprised  at  your 
luck.  Small  streams  of  this  sort  that  are 
bare  of  trout-life  may  be  stocked  and  fine 
fishing  always  attend  you. 

You  ask  about  floating  real  flies.  Now 
as  to  that  I  may  say  I  know  little.  We  have 
of  course  used  flies  of  the  live  sort  on  the 
hook  but  never  in  floating  or  casting  them, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  oil,  or  anything 
else  that  will  keep  them  up.  If  this  could 
be  done  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
help  to  bring  in  a  mess  of  fish.  Certain  it 
is  that  a  live  insect  of  the  sort  would  never 
stay  put  on  a  hook  when  casting  it. 

Both  the  large  mouth  and  the  small  mouth 
bass  rise  to  the  dry  fly  and  you  can  count 
yourself  fortunate  if  such  a  stream  is  near 
at  hand.  You  follow  the  same  sort  of  tactics 
as  in  trout  fishing,  though  it  may  be  followed 
up  even  though  no  bass  be  seen  rising.  You 
fish  around  the  likely-looking  places;  the 
sunken  logs,  banks,  stones,  etc.  Cast  above 
these  and  float  the  fly  around  them  or  even 
drop  the  fly  right  in  between  them.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  large  mouth 
bass  that  live  in  the  streams  take  up  a  life 
much  like  that  of  the  small  mouths  and  they 
learn  to  feed  much  the  same  as  the  small 
mouth, — on  insects.  Therefore  they  can 
be  interested  in  flies  generally  better  on  the 
streams  than  on  the  lakes.  One  of  the  very 
best  places  to  fish  for  these  two  basses,  when 
they  occur  in  streams,  is  below  falls,  dams, 
etc.  Search  out  the  calmer  places  by  stones 
and  there  float  your  flies. 

You  will  find  that  the  very  best  time  to 
use  the  dry  fly  or  even  the  wet  fly  on  the 
bass,  large  mouth  or  small  mouth  is  directly 
after  a  shower,  or  even  during  the  course  of 
the  shower.  Float  your  flies  in  the  likely 
places.  It  will  be  found  a  very  good  idea 
to  float  the  fly  and  as  it  submerges,  from 
being  wet,  pick  it  up  and  play  it  wet  a  brace 
of  times,  then  try  it  dry  again.  In  this  way 
you  will  be  trying  out  two  methods.  Espe- 
cially when  there  is  a  hatch  of  insects,  on  is 
the  dry  fly  good,  both  for  the  basses  and  the 
trout. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  127.— Is  it  true  that  bleeding  a  fish 
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as  soon  as  it  is  captured  improves  the  taste 
of  the  fish?  I  have  also  seen  it  mentioned 
that  not  to  bleed  the  fish  is  proper.  Perhaps 
you  can  answer  this  for  me. 

S.  A.  Creveling, 

Manchester,  N.H. 

Ans. — Fish  should  be  bled  directly  on 
being  captured.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
humane  thing  to  do,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  it  greatly  improves  the  taste  of  the  fish 
as  you  have  stated.  If  you  have  read  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  best  not  to 
bleed  the  fish  that  statement  was  certainly 
erroneous.  Animals  slaughtered  are  bled; 
then  why  should  the  fish  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  By  simply  thrusting  a  knife  into 
the  gills  of  the  fish  the  blood  vein  that  feeds 
the  body  is  opened  and  the  fish  dies.  Many 
sever  the  head  of  the  fish;  others  break  the 
neck  merely.  This  idea  of  allowing  fish  to 
die  in  the  boat  is  a  bad  one.  Often  fishermen 
will  have  three  or  four  large  fellows  in  the 
boat  flopping  around,  and  will  worry  con- 
stantly for  fear  they  will  leap  out  of  the  boat. 
This  could  be  humanely  remedied  by  opening 
the  large  blood  vessel  in  the  gills.  Fish, 
in  this  state,  undoubtedly  feel  much  the 
same  as  a  human  being  drowning.  Fish 
that  die  in  a  boat  are  said  to  be  killed  by 
parasites,  and  though  it  may  not  be  harmful 
to  partake  of  them,  at  least  the  fish  is  not  as 
savory  as  if  the  blood  were  drained  from  it. 

R  P.  L. 

Ques. — Your  esteemed  contributions  to 
Rod  and  Gun  have  largely  been  responsible 
in  converting  me  from  a  fisherman  to  an 
angler.  The  old  notion  of  "the  more  the 
merrier"  somehow  does  not  appeal  to  me  any 
longer.  Yet,  in  these  days  of  necessary  food 
conservation  it  strikes  me  that  the  angler 
should  again  turn  fisherman.  In  our  Lake 
Erie  district,  the  fisherman  has  a  wonderful 
chance  of  distributing  fish  to  his  friends  be- 
cause he  really  can  make  some  \yonderful 
catches.  Last  September,  from  a  boat  a  mile 
from  shore,  my  wife  and  I  caught  about  150 
blue  pike  in  three  hours.  After  our  return 
home  I  cleaned  and  then  distributed  the 
entire  catch  in  the  neighborhood,  each  friend 
receiving  an  equal  share.  As  much  as  I  hate 
to  see  the  fellows  return  from  a  day  of  fishing 
on  Lake  Erie  with  hundreds  of  pike,  perch 
or  pickerel,  yet  it  seems  to  be  a  logical  way  of 
somewhat  relieving  the  food  shortage.  In  my 
humble  opinion  a  word  from  you  regarding 
the  advisability  and  the  necessity  even  of 
going  out  after  all  the  fish  one  can  catch, 
seems  to  be  timely  and  obvious.    Or,  if  I  am 


wrong,  kindly  correct  my  error  giving  your 
reasons  why  even  in  these  days  of  food  con- 
servation the  real  angler  should  stick  to  a 
modest  catch.  May  I  not  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  I  have  it,  to  suggest  a  necessary 
correction  in  your  answer  to  Question  106 
on  Page  1140  of  the  March  Rod  and  Gun. 
You  say  there  that  "the  last  two  weeks  in 
June  should  find_good  fishing  all  along  the 
Great  Lake  bass  holes,  though  the  first  part 
of  July  is  also  good."  We  know  this  to  be 
true  but  our  State  laws  do  not  permit  the 
catching  of  black  bass  with  hook  and  line 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of 
July.  I  remember  well  the  arrival  of  a  party 
of  enthusiastic  fishermen  from  Tennessee  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie  during  June 
1912,  where  my  wife  and  I  spent  the  summer. 
They  came  for  black  bass  fishing — and 
didn't  get  it.  They  had  supplied  themselves 
with  all  the  necessary  and  unnecessary  fishing 
paraphernalia  for  bass  but  had  forgotten  to 
study  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  Ohio.  Result, 
pretty  strong  language  and  a  hasty  departure 
to  some  inland  lake  in  Canada.  Your  answer, 
therefore,  may  be  misconstrued  by  fisher- 
men not  residing  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Michigan.  Some  ot  your  readers 
may  think  that  black  bass  may  be  caught  in 
Lake  Erie  during  the  time  you  mentioned 
which  is  not  the  case,  at  least  not  in  Ohio. 
The  other  three  States  mentioned  and 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  protect,  I  believe,  the 
black  bass  during  the  same  period. 

Paul  Teichert. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Angling  Editor's  Comment. — You  flatter 
me.  Mr.  Teichert,  in  stating  that  my  con- 
tributions "have  largely  been  responsible" 
in  converting  you  from  a  fisherman  to  an 
angler.  If  my  writings  have  had  any  such 
effect  then  it  is  payment  in  superabundance 
for  the  time  and  labor  I  have  spent  in  directing 
my  energies  toward  preservation  of  our  fishes 
and  waters.  You  may  believe,  therefore, 
my  dear  sir,  that  your  words  have  found  the 
right  spot:  a  love  for  and  protection  of 
Nature,  that  is  what  we  are  working  for.  We 
have  seen  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
destruction  of  our  forests,  our  wild  life,  both 
game  and  otherwise.  All  that  must  cease; 
and  every  hand  must  help  along  that  Nature 
may  be  kept  at  the  height  of  her  attraction, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  future  generations  when  the 
great  world  problems  may  be  straightened 
out  and  a  new  order  find  itself  in  the  ranks 
of  men.  Let  it  go  down  the  pages  of  time 
that  we  worked  hard  against  a  thousand 
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various  agencies  of  destruction  and  yet 
triumphed  over  all;  that  we  preserved  Nature; 
and  so  committed  ourselves  to  a  labor  of  love 
that  must  rank  among  the  truly  great  efforts 
of  this  day. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  your  method  of  helping  along  in  the 
campaign  for  food  conservation.  The  idea 
may  be  a  laudable  one,  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  undoubtedly  you  have  not  stopped  to 
consider  that  if  >our  method  were  general  it 
would  not  take  long  before  every  fish  and  even 
every  spawn  egg  were  extracted  from  the 
streams  and  lakes — in  the  interest  of  food 
conservation.  When  a  condition  such  as  this 
becomes  general,  every  man  out  to  catch  and 
distribute  fish  among  the  populace,  it  soon 
comes  to  be  a  mania  and  each  person  will 
want  to  beat  the  next  fellow  to  it.  When  a 
man  goes  out  with  the  intention  of  angling 
he  angles  for  the  pleasure  there  is  in  it,  keeping 
enough  for  himself,  and  his  own  table.  When 
a  man  goes  out  to  fish  for  the  populace  he 
becomes  a  commercial  fisherman,  no  matter 
what  the  satisfaction  accruing  through  the 
generous  motives  in  supplying  fish  to  the 
neighbor's  table.  The  Government  should 
have  charge  of  supplying  fish  to  the  people 
and  in  this  manner  keep  it  within  the  bounds 
of  the  law,  taking  only  a  certain  set  amount 
and  no  more.  The  extremes  in  food  con- 
servation are  illustrated  in  your  case.  With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  you  went  out 
and  caught  150  pike,  cleaned  them,  too,  and 
delivered  them  to  neighbors  and  otherwise. 
The  very  week  perhaps  that  you  caught  and 
distributed  those  fish,  some  five  large  grain 


ships,  containing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
food-stuffs  went  down  off  the  coast  of  France 
somewhere.  Here  it  ,s  in  a  nut-shell:  When 
such  a  mighty  menace  as  the  U-Boats  exist, 
conservation  of  food-stuffs  is  a  mockery — . 
just  that:  a  hollow  mockery-  And  fish  won't 
win  the  war.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  never  see 
the  glory  of  a  piece  of  fish  on  their  plates. 
We  have  what  is  known  as  Fish  Trusts.  Fish 
Trusts  profit  off  the  misery  of  the  masses, 
just  as  other  profiteers  and  capitalists  in 
general  use  a  nation's  peril  to  sate  themselves 
and  their  avid  greed  for  more — and  more. 
The  profiteers  care  not  a  whit  what  happens 
so  that  they  are  able  to  accumulate  profits. 
Just  how  sadly  this  has  been  held  up  to  the 
attention  of  even  the  least  discerning,  in  the 
past  two  years,  I  need  not  here  call  attention 
to. 

How  will  the  use  of  fish  help  in  the  matter 
of  food  shortage?  I  ask:  how  can  it — as  long 
as  the  profiteers  are  in  between.  Two  days 
before  I  received  your  letter  I  read  in  a  paper 
(March  23rd,  1918)  that  thirty  tons  of  fish 
had  been  dumped  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  to  keep  the  prices  on  fish  sky-high. 
Take  that  information  with  you  to-night  to 
your  study.  Thirty  tons  of  fish  dumped  to 
keep  prices,  up,  and  then  look  at  your  own 
innocent  endeavours  in  trying  to  help  things 
along  by  catching  and  distributing  fish  to  the 
neighbors.  Compare  that  with  thirty  tons 
rotting  in  San  Francisco  Harbor,  and  thous- 
ands of  grain  ships  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  then  see  if  you  can  see  the  light 
in  the  dark. 

R.  P.  L. 


Bait  For  Wolves 


X.  Y.  Z. 


N  I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Gorman's 
letter  in  your  April  issue  where  he  refers 
to  his  trip  to  Jackfish  as  I  well  knew  the 
friend  at  the  mine  with  whom  he  hunted. 

This  man,  who  was  caretaker  at  the  mine, 
was  very  successful  in  securing  any  stray 
wolves  that  wandered  into  his  neighborhood 
and  I  think  his  method  ol  catching  them  will 
be  useful  to  anyone  who  desires  to  make 
war  on  the  pest. 


The  bait  he  used  was  a  dead  squirrel 
placed  in  a  likely  position  to  attract  a  wolf's 
attention  with  a  capsule  containing  strychnine 
inserted  in  the  mouth.  The  first  impulse 
of  a  wolf  on  seizing  this  bait  was  to  bite  off 
the  head  and  bolt  it,  with  the  result  that 
a  dead  wolf  was  usually  found  not  very 
far  from  the  scene  of  his  last  meal. 


WATERPROOFING  CAMP  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  ROBERTS  HUNT 


THE  sportsman  will  often  find  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  various  parts  of  his 
equipment  with  a  preparation  not 
only  to  waterproof  it  but  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  equipment. 

For  the  waterproofing  of  tents  and  other 
articles  of  canvas  the  following  are  excellent 
methods. 

Two  quarts  of  pale  linseed  oil,  eight  ounces 
of  resin  and  two  ounces  sugar  of  lead.  This 
is  sufficient  to  waterproof  a  fair  sized  tent. 
The  sugar  of  lead  should  be  dissolved  with 
a  little  of  the  oil,  then  the  remainder  of  the 
oil  and  resin  melted  together  and  added. 
Apply  with  a  wide  brush  while  still  warm. 

Dissolve  one  half  pound  powdered  alum 
in  four  gallons  of  boiling  soft  water.  Then 
in  another  dish  dissolve  one  half  pound  sugar 
of  lead  in  the  same  amount  of  water.  When 
the  sediment  has  settled  pour  all  into  a  large 
container  and  leave  to  stand  a  day.  Then 
immerse  the  tent  or  canvas  and  soak  it  thor- 
oughly. After  a  thorough  soaking  wring 
it  lightly  and  hang  up  to  dry.  This  method 
makes  the  tent  spark  proof.  In  using  sugar 
of  lead  use  ordinary  caution  as  it  is  poison. 

For  persons  desirous  of  waterproofing 
auy  of  their  hunting  clothes,  the  following 
will  be  found  excellent  especially  for,woollen 
goods.  Four  ounces  of  powdered  alum, 
tour  and  one  half  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead 
dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  soft  water, 
stirring  several  times  a  day  for  two  days. 


When  perfect  subsidence  has  taken  place 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  only  and  add  to 
this  two  drams  of  isinglass  previously  dis- 
solved in  warm  soft  water,  and  mix  very 
thoroughly.  Steep  the  garments  in  I  his 
mixture  for  six  hours  after  which  hang  out 
on  line  to  drain  and  dry.    Do  not  wring. 

This  covers  the  waterproofing  of  the 
hunter's  or  camper's  tent  and  his  clothes,  and 
now  for  his  footwear  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  all  or  nearly  so.  No  matter 
how  good  a  boot  }rou  buy  or  how  much  the 
makers  of  it  claim,  for  it  as  being  waterproof, 
no  boot  is  really  waterproof  in  itself  for  the 
simple  reason  it  is  not  natural  for  leather 
to  be  so.  Therefore  to  keep  leather  soft, 
make  it  shed  water  and  to  prolong  its  life 
it  must  be  given  occasional  treatments  of 
some  preparation  to  make  it  turn  water. 

The  oldest  form  of  waterproofing  for  shoes 
is  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  tallow,  about 
three  parts  of  the  tallow  bone  of  the  beeswax. 
An  improved  receipe  is: 

One  part  beeswax,  one  part  tallow,  one 
part  each  of  olive  and  neatsfoot  oil  all  melted 
together,  (or  two  parts  of  either  one  of  the 
oils.)  If  the  boots  are  black  add  one  half 
part  of  lamp  black  to  this  to  blacken  them. 
When  applying  have  both  the  mixture  and 
the  leather  warm. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  goodly  quantity  in  along 
the  seams  and  it  is  also  well  to  give  the  sole 
a  good  dubbing  with  this. 


FISH  BALLS 


The  American  Canadian  Fisheries  Con- 
ference opened  on  April  24th  at  Seattle. 
The  program  included  a  discussion  of  plans 
to  protect  Pacific  Coast  halibut  and  salmon 
in  Puget  Sound  and  Fraser  river;  the  use 
of  American  and  Canadian  ports  by  fishing 
vessels  of  both  countries,  and  questions 
relating  to  the  whale  industry  and  Canadian, 
rules  governing  the  purchase  of  bait  ancl 
landing  of  fish  by  foreign  vessels  at  ports 
in  British  Columbia.  After  hearings  at 
Vancouver,  Prince  Rupert  and  Ketchkan, 
Alaska,  the  conference  will  be  concluded 
at  Ottawa. 

Canada's  Food  Board  has  completed 
arrangements  whereby  fresh  frozen  Pacific 


fish  are  to  be  retailed  through  the  usual  trade 
channels  in  the  four  western  provinces-  at  ten 
cents  per  pound.  These  fish  will  include 
flounders,  brills,  soles,  and  other  varieties 
of  flat  fish  so  highh  prized  as  food  in  England, 
Preparations  to  ensure  a  supply  of  fish  so 
highly  prized  as  food  substitute  for  beef  and 
pork  have  been  under  way  for  some  time. 
Consumers  are  required  to  co-operate  by 
placing  their  orders  for  weekly  consumption 
in  advance,  in  order  that  dealers  may  arrange 
for  regular  supplies,  and  to  prevent  o\er- 
stocking. 

A  whale,  weighing  around  sixty  tons,  yields 
about  six  tons  of  oil  valued  at  $450;  3J'2  tons 
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of  body  bone  worth  $175;  tons  of  guano 
valued  at  $105,  and  300  pounds  of  whalebone 
worth  $48,  making  a  gross  value  of  $778.  The 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  undertaking 
would  be  estimated  at  $206,  giving  a  net 
profit  of  around  $572.  The  humpback  whale 
which  is  smaller  in  size,  averaging  about 
twenty-seven  tons,  should  yield  in  the  vicinity 
of  $140,  while  the  fin-back,  whose  general 
weight  is  fifty  tons,  yields  its  captors  a  gain 
of  $338. 

A  luncheon  was  recently  held  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
New  York,  at  which  food  administrators  and 
many  prominent  personages  were  present, 
when  the  big  mammal  of  the  deep  was  served 
in  the  form  of  steak  and  in  three  other  dishes 
on  the  menu.  To  get  whale  meat  for  this 
feast  the  New  Yorkers  had  to  send  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  get  their  samples,  which  were 
supplied  by  the  Victoria  Whaling  Company. 
The  menu  included  "Planked  Whale  Steak  a 
la  Vancouver.*' 

The  sale  price  of  canned  salmon  depends 
more  on  the  color  of  the  meat  of  the  fish  than 
upon  its  flavor,  writes  Dr.  E.  E.  Prince,  chair- 
man of  the  Biological  Board  of  Canada. 

Because  the  color  is  pale,  the  best  flavored 
salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  least  in  demand 
upon  the  market.  The  inferior  salmon,  of  a 
rich  red  color,  brings  the  best  price,  and  takes 
the  lead  because  of  its  color,  this  having  no 
relation  to  excellence  of  flavor  or  edible 
superiority. 

The  salmon  pack  of  the  B.  C.  province  for 
1917  totalled  1,557,485  cases,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  Dominion 
fisheries.  The  pack  exceeds  1913,  the  pre- 
vious year  of  the  big  "run"  in  the  regular 


four-year  cycle,  by  203,581  cases.  The  value 
of  all  Canadian  fisheries  for  the  year  is  given 
as  $39,208,378  which  is  in  itself  a  record  and 
greater  than  1916  by  $3,347,670.  Of  the 
year's  total,  sea  fisheries  contributed  $34,- 
386,013,  while  those  of  the  inland  waters 
were  valued  at  $4,822,265.  British  Columbia 
with  a  total  value  of  $14,637,346  in  fish  and 
fish  products  leads  the  whole  Dominion. 

The  prediction  of  Fisheries  Commissioner 
Babcock,  made  in  1913,  that  the  failure  of  the 
salmon  to  get  to  their  Fraser  River  spawning 
beds  that  season  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
big  seasons  every  fourth  year,  has  been 
proven  correct.  From  now  on,  no  big  years 
need  be  looked  fo"  and,  as  a  result,  there  will 
be  a  heavy  loss  every  fourth  season.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  1917  the  loss  of  the  Fraser 
River  and  Puget  Sound  cannerymen — the 
fish  of  the  latter  being  Fraser  River  bred — 
reached  twenty-five  million  dollars.  That  is 
to  say  they  would  have  packed  twenty-five 
million  dollars'  worth  additional  had  the  year 
been  the  big  sockeye  season  the  cannerymen 
hoped  for. 

Figures  readily  show  how  the  Fraser  fell 
off  in  sockeyes  last  season.  The  big  run  of 
1905,  gave  a  pack  on  the  Fraser  of  877,136 
cases  of  salmon,  principally  sockeye,  as  the 
fourtn  year  big  run  is  confined  to  that  varie- 
ty. The  big  year  of  1909  showed  567,203  cases 
on  the  Fraser  and  that  of  1913,  732,059.  In 
1917  the  Fraser  River  pack  was  377,988  cases. 

While  the  run  of  salmon  on  the  Fraser 
River  last  year  was  most  disappointing  to 
fishermen  and  canners  alike,  the  fishermen 
on  the  river  were  paid  a  total  of  over  two 
million  dollars.  The  Fraser  River  canneries 
packed  123,614  cases  of  sockeye  as  compared 
with  823,059  in  1913,  the  last  year  of  the  big 
run. 


There's  a  slice  near  the  Pickerel's  pectoral  tins, 
Where  the  Thorax  leaves  off  and  the  Venter 
begins; 

Which  his  brother,  survivor  of  fish-hooks 
and  lines 

Though  fond  of  his  family,  never  declines. 

He  loves  his  relations;  he  feels  they'll  be 
missed ; 

But  that  one  little  tit-bit  he  cannot  resist- 
So  your  bait  may  be  swallowed,  no  matter 
how  fast 

For  you  catch  your  next  fish  with  a  piece 
of  the  last! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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SHARPSHOOTING  IN  THE  TRENCHES 


M.  G.  0. 


In  your  March  number,  the  Editor  of  this 
Department  asked  for  articles  on  Sniping 
by  one  who  has  been  there,  but  not  an  article 
for  a  lady's  paper.  This  may,  or  may  not, 
be  what  the  editor  requires,  but  such  as  it 
it  is  may  be  of  use  to  the  riflemen  of  America 
and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
starting  a  movement  for  the  instruction  of 
the  American  riflemen  through  the  sporting 
magazines. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  say  right  off  that 
I  was  not  a  professional  sniper,  and  never 
had  the  advantages  of  a  sniper's  course, 
but  during  over  eighteen  months  in  the 
line  I  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  game,  or  rather  the  game  as 
played  by  both  sides,  and  to  make  a  side 
bet  myself  occasionally. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1915  when  we  first 
went  into  the  line  we  were  not  equipped 
for  sniping  in  any  way  to  compare  with  the 
Boche.    We  learned  this  by  bitter  experience. 

To  begin  with  he  had  the  choice  of  ground, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  was  not  only 
above  us  but  could  shoot  into  almost  any 
trench,  or  section  of  trench,  from  either 
flank,  and  from  a  higher  plane.  This  must 
be  felt  to  be  "appreciated."  Needless  to 
say  it  was  felt,  but  not  appreciated.  Then 
too,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  he  had  expert 
shots  who  were  thoroughly  trained  for  this 
particular  t^pe  of  warfare.  These  men 
were  armed  with  long  barreled  telescopically 
sighted  rifles. 


The  Hun  still  uses  the  long  barreled 
Mauser,  which  is  a  very  accurate  weapon, 
even  with  open  sights.  As  marksmen,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  his  experts  were  any 
better  than  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  marks- 
men, but  he  had  the  bulge  in  sights  and 
firing  positions  at  the  start.  This  super- 
iority was  so  marked  at  that  time  that  the 
British  organized  special  schools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  picked  men  from  every  unit  in  the 
"gentle  art  of  sniping." 

A  battalion  would  be  warned  to  send 
say,  one  N.C.O.  and  one  man,  on  a  certain 
date  to  the  sniping  school.  A  rifle  with 
telescope  sight  attached  would  be  supplied 
them  there.  Each  man  to  bring  his  full 
kit,  48  hours  rations  and  unexpended  portion 
of  his  day's  rations,  and  field  glasses  in  addi- 
tion, if  possible. 

On  arrival  at  the  school  each  man  would 
be  put  through  a  musketry  course  at  the 
school  to  see  if  he  had  the  necessary  qual- 
ifications as  a  shot,  pure  and  simple.  (Ed. 
Note — This  refers  to  his  qualifications,  I 
have  an  idea  that  he  would  remain  neither 
pure  nor  simple  very  long  under  those  cir- 
cumstances). After  that  he  would  attend 
various  classes  in  the  lecture  rooms,  or  out- 
doors on  the  range. 

In  these  classes  a  certain  amount  of  the 
theory  of  musketry  would  be  taught,  lectures 
and  demonstrations  given  on  how  io  judge 
ranges,  ditto,  on  concealment,  natural  color 
schemes,  artificial  cover;  how  to  detect  an 
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enemy,  either  by  his  presence  or  by  his 
firing,  etc.  How  to  mount  and  adjust  several 
types  of  telescopic  sights,  magnifying  sights, 
and  to  generally  smooth  up  the  sighting 
and  trigger  pull  ot  the  service  rifle.  Lectures 
would  always  be  followed  by  a  practical 
demonstration  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. It  would  also  be  illustrated  by 
firing  on  the  ranges.  The  latter  would  be 
deliberately  for  groups,  rapid  for  groups, 
and  snapshooting,  with  open  sights  and 
telescopic  sights. 

It  was  a  point  of  honor  that  any  officer, 
N.C.O.,  or  private,  who  found  out  any  new 
wrinkle,  or  thought  one  out,  after  rejoining 
his  unit  in  the  line  would  at  once  commun- 
icate the  information  to  the  commandant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  school. 

On  going  over  the  school  in  the  summer 
of  1916  we  were  shown  different  classes  at 
work.  The  range  work  does  not  interest 
us  here. 

We  were  led  into  a  trench  by  an  instructor 
and  shown  numerous  loopholes,  some  of 
them  with  the  large  end  in,  some  with  the 
large  end  out,  some  shaped  like  an  hour 
glass.  In  almost  every  case  the  holes  were 
disguised  on  the  outside  of  the  trench  either 
by  dummy  sand  bags,  curtains  that  raised 
by  a  string,  rods  that  opened  like  a  trap 
door,  old  tin  cans,  old  boots  or  bunches  of 
grass,  or  were  even  hidden  by  the  shadows 
of  the  adjacent  irregularities  in  the  parapet 
itself.  These  loopholes  varied  in  position 
from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  where  the  man 
using  it  would  have  his  head  in  a  sandbag 
as  cover  from  view,  to  the  foot  of  the  parapet; 
in  which  case  there  would  be  a  regular  dugout 
built  right  into  the  inner  face  of  the  parapet. 

In  using  any  loophole  of  the  above  types 
the  sniper  must  be  very  careful  before  opening 
the  trap  door,  or  removing  his  cover,  that 
he  has  a  screen  or  other  means  of  blocking 
light  behind  him  so  that  a  sudden  light  will 
not  appear  in  the  parapet  where  a  minute 
before  everything  was  dark  and  apparently 
quiet — of  which  more  anon. 

On  leaving  this  trench  and  the  lecture 
thereon,  we  were  invited  to  walk  outside 
another  trench,  at  some  thirty  vards  distance 
from  its  face,  and  to  count  up  the  number 
of  loopholes  that  if  contained  and  concealed. 
Out  of  some  eleven  holes  I  doubt  if  five 
different  ones  were  spotted  by  the  twenty 
of  us.  This  was  all  of  the  work  of  the  men 
attending  the  classes  and  each  new  class 
had  to  go  through  tne  same  course  of  in- 
struction. 


CAMOUFLAGE  was  then  a  word  inv 
its  infancy,  but  we  were  given  a  specimen 
of  it  too.  Two  men  were  stationed  in  the  I. 
edge  of  a  wood  some  250  yards  away,  and 
between  two  points  pointed  out  to  us,  about 
a  hundred  yards  apart.  These  men  were 
in  a  shapeless  canvas  dress,  rather  like  a 
diving  dress,  and  of  no  particular  color 
scheme  or  to  be  exact  lightly  colored  in 
daubs  to  fit  the  terrain.  The  majority  to 
spot  these  two  men  did  it  due  to  some  slight 
movement  that  gave  them  away. 

Here  men  were  taught  to  select  natural  j 
cover  or  to  build  up  cover  for  themselves  | 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  conspicuous, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  out  of  the  trenches 
and  remain  concealed  in  safety  either  to  the 
front  of  the  trench  or  to  the  rear  of  the  trench 
— tnis  trench  being  their  own  front  line. 
One's  own  front  line  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  various  reasons. 

The  above  is  simply  a  rough  sketch,  and 
in  all  probability  by  this  time  official  hand-  < 
books  may  be  obtained  from  the  military, 
by  anyone  in  the  service,  on  application. 

The  weapons  used  were  either  the  short 
Lee  Enfield  or  the  Ross,  either  with  or  without 
telescope  attached.  The  Ross  was  used  with 
the  regulation  peep  sight  as  it  was  a  good 
target  rifle  owing  to  the  long  barrel  and  the 
long  intersight  distance.  The  telescope  (make 
forgotten)  issued  with  these  rifles  was  not 
a  success  as  it  jarred  loose,  and  even  with 
an  elastic  band  (a  nice  thing  to  expect  a 
man  in  active  service  to  have  about  his 
person)  it  generally  managed  to  jar  loose 
just  about  the  time  you  thought  you  had 
it  tuned  up  right. 

With  the  regulation  peepsight,  one  of 
our  outfit  "got"  a  German  lying  in  a  turnip 
field,  first  crack  out  of  the  box  at  700  yards, 
and  was  only  just  too  late  to  get  his  mate, 
who  pulled  him  back  by  the  feet  into  the 
communicating  trench,  (some  shot  that — 
Ed.) 

The  snipers  always  worked  in  pairs — 
one  shooting  and  the  other  spotting  with  a 
field  glass  or  telescope — so  that  the  number  of 
kills  can  be  checked  up  by  each  before  report- 
ing to  the  officer  commanding  the  snipers. 
Snipers  are  very  jealous  of  their  good  name 
(reputation  as  snipers)  and  accuracy  in 
reporting  kills  is  just  as  essential  as  accuracy 
in  shooting. 

The  Lee  Enfield  is  used  with  open  sights, 
or  generally  with  a  telescope  fitted  to  the 
left  of  the  frame.  The  "ADLIS"  is  the 
only  make  of  sight  I  have  used  on  the  rifle. 
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It  is  a  short  telescope  with  adjustable  eye- 
piece, and  is  adjustable  to  ranges  up  to  800 
yards,  by  turning  a  marked  milled  disc  on 
the  top  of  the  scope. 

In  using  this  sight,  and  the  German  Mauser 
similarly  sighted,  I  found  the  most  conven- 
ient method  of  aiming  was  to  hold  the 
rifle  in-the  ordinary  way  to  the  right  shoulder, 
and  to  use  the  left  eye  for  the  scope.  This 
is  really  very  simple,  and  does  away  with 
the  strain  of  carrying  your  head  over  to 
use  the.  right  eye  on  sights  fixed  clear  off 
the  left  side  of  the  rifle. 

At  one  time  we  had  magnifying  sights 
supplied  us  that  would  clamp  onto 
the  open  sights  of  the  Lee  Enfield.  These 
were  very  useful  up  to  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  as  with  them  you  got  your  target 
magnified,  and  your  sight  appeared  to  be 
made  smaller.  This  was  a  great  help  at 
the  shorter  ranges  as  until  you  have  tried 
it  you  cannot  conceive  how  easy  it  is  to  lose 
a  man's  head  over  your  sights  when  he  has' 
a  good  background,  or  is  just  showing  in 
a  piece  of  broken  parapet. 

The  great  drawback  to  this  sight  was 
that  being  tubeless,  the  light  would  get 
into  it  and  either  cause  a  shadow  or  a  glare, 
that  made  it  impossible  to  see  either  the 
target  or  the  sights.  There  were  just  certain 
lights  that  it  would  work  in,  and  in  con- 
sequence, it  was  condemned  by  the  fraternity. 
As  a  general  rule  the  sniper  removes  the 
woodwork  off  the  rifle  barrel  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  muzzle  may  slip 
through  loopholes  in  steel  plates  or  other 
cover. 

The  next  things  of  interest  are  periscopes 
and  periscope  attachments  for  rifle  shooting. 

Periscopes  range  from  the  periscope- 
telescope,  with  fancy  prism  glasses  and 
fancy  prices,  to  a  piece  of  looking  glass  held 
up  on  a  bit  of  stick  or  bayonet. 

What  interests  us  in  "THE  FAMILY" 
is  the  periscope  rigged  to  a  rifle  with  false 
stock  so  that  a  man  may  fire  over  the  parapet 
and  yet  expose  nothing  more  than  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle,  yet  shoot  with  deliberately  aimed 
fire. 

This  device  is  a  regular  TRENCH  STORE 
and  is  kept  in  the  trenches  and  sniper's 
schools.  By  its  use  a  man  can  rest  his  rifle 
on  the  parapet  top,  place  the  dummy  butt 
to  his  shoulder,  aim  through  the  periscope 
•  over  his  sights  in  the  regular  manner,  and 
fire  the  rifle  with  the  trigger  attachment 
connecting  the  triggers  of  dummy  and  rifle. 
This  attachment  is  generally  used  for  front 
line  work,  and  a  good  shot  can  become  pro- 


ficient in  a  very  few  rounds.  The  recoil 
feels  slightly  heavier  than  would  be  the 
case  if  your  shoulder  was  to  the  rifle  butt. 

There  is  one  more  item  of  instruction  at 
the  school  that  may  just  as  well  be  mentioned 
here.  That  is  the  papier  mache  dummy 
head.  This  is  the  head  and  bust  of  a  man, 
life  size  in  the  regular  uniform  of  his  country. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  stout  stick  and  is  used 
to  draw  fire  from  a  sniper  that  you  cannot 
locate,  or  from  one  already  marked  down. 
In  the  former  case  if  your  dummy  is  hit, 
you  carefully  measure  and  study  your  angles 
and  directions  of  bullet  holes,  and  get  your 
location  from  these.  If  one  observation 
does  not  give  it  to  you,  cross  check  with 
another  dummy.  If  you  already  have  your 
man  located,  use  your  dummy  to  draw  his 
fire  while  your  partner  lies  in  wait  for  him. 

You  may  get  a  direct  aim  and  shot  at  your 
man,  or  you  may  have  to  shoot  between 
his  rifle  muzzle  and  the  sides  of  the  loophole 
just  where  you  figure  his  eye  is  back  of. the 
rifle  sights.  In  either  case  it  calls  for  quick 
and  very  accurate  shooting  and  he  will  very 
seldom  give  you  a  second  chance  in  case 
you  miss.    (Naturally  not — Ed.) 

These  dummies,  when  properly  manip- 
ulated, are  extremely  hard  to  tell  from  the 
genuine  article,  especially  in  a  poor  light. 
If  in  a  good  light  and  badly  handled,  they 
look  too  suspicious  and  a  man  is  a  fool  to 
fire  at  them,  as  it  simply  gives  away  his 
position. 

Like  machine  gun  emplacements,  sniper's 
posts  must  be  used  sparingly  and  always 
have  at  least  one  alternate  position.  Three 
or  four  is  safer.  Other  snipers  may  get  onto 
you  and  "do  you  in"  or  failing  in  that  they 
go  you  one  better  and  get  a  trench  mortar 
or  an  artillery  shell  to  put  you  out  of  business. 

Shoot  sparingly,  and  always  to  kill,  from 
your  best  posts;  and  always  have  at  least 
one  other  post  to  cover  the  same  ground. 
A  safe  ingress  and  egress  is  also  advisable, 
but  often  impossible. 

As  in  all  hunting,  the  best  time  by  far 
to  catch  your  game  is  at  dawn  or  dusk.  Men 
get  very  careless  during  the  half  lights.  A 
good  shot  with  patience  and  good  eyesight 
can  nearly  always  pick  off  one  careless  Hun 
if  he  is  out  before  dawn,  and  on  the  job  the 
last  thing  in  the  evening. 

With  good  glasses,  luck,  and  a  full  moon, 
a  little  sniping  may  be  done.  That  is  really 
the  perquisite  of  the  machine  gun  or  an 
automatic  rifle  of  the  Lewis  type.  The 
rifle  is  a  little  too  light  in  its  volume  of  fire 
for  that  game,  though  many  a"  lucky  shot 
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has  been  made  into  a  careless  working  party 
on  the  other  side  of  NO  MAN'S  LAND. 

At  this  end  of  the  game  probably  the  rifle 
shot  will  be  figuring  on  how  much  shooting 
he  will  be  getting  when  he  arrives  in  France. 
No  doubt  he  figures  on  getting  time  off  to 
go  and  bag  a  Hun  before  breakfast  occasion- 
ally. 

Actually  he  will  get  no  such  chance. 
(Somebody  is  always  taking  the  joy  out 
of  life  and  here  you  go  and  spoil  day  dreams 
for  some  of  us,  Ed.)  Certain  bodies  of  troops 
are  in  the  front  line  trenches  for  definite 
periods.  No  one  not  on  duty  in  or  near  the 
line  is  allowed  up  there  at  all.  Another 
point  against  the  would-be  sportsman  is 
that  when  he  is  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
front  line,  his  superior  officers  will  find  quite 
enough  for  him  to  do  about  his  own  station 
or  billets,  to  keep  him  very  busy — and  later — 
he  will  have  all  the  excitement  he  wants  in 
the  line  without  going  back  to  it  voluntarily 
except  on  specific  duty. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  infantryman 
doing  garrison  duty  in  the  trenches,  .getting 
any  shooting,  is  the  fact  that  he  may  go  for' 
weeks  and  never  even  see  a  Hun  at  all.  "  This 
is  an  actual  fact.  There  were  four  months 
at  a  stretch  during  which  time  I  never  missed 
a  turn  in  the  line  with  my  company,  was~on 
duty  day  and  night  on  my  regular  shifts, 
and  during  that  whole  time  I  only  saw  one 
German.  This  was  a  sentry  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  yards  away,  and  well  off 
to  the  side.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  good 
pair  of  glasses,  he  would  never  have  been 
seen  at  all,  as  only  his  shrapnel  helmet  and 
shoulders  were  visible  through  an  aperture 
in  the  parapet.  By  carefully  describing  his 
position,  and  with  the  aid  of  glasses  to  show 
him  up  to  my  neighbour,  we  made  him  hunt 
cover  by  "browning"  his  locality.  No  sniper 
was  available  to  point  him  out  to. 

Almost  the  first  precaution  to  take  when 
on  "The  snipe"  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
position  you  are  taking  up  does  not  lay 
you  open  to  enfilading  fire.  There  is  nothing 
more  aggravating  than  to  have  just  gotten 
nicely  into  position  for  a  prospective  good 
shot  and  then  have  a  bullet  from  quite  another 
direction  land  into  you  or  chase  you  back 
to  cover. 

Trench  shooting  teaches  you  one  lesson — 
no  matter  whether  you  are  the  marksman 
or  the  mark — and  that  is — "that  all  shooting 
is  done  diagonally  between  trenches."  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  so  very  much 
safer  to  shoot  across  at  an  angle,  and  also 


that  one  almost  always  spots  a  target  oft* 
at  an  angle.  Again,  where  trenches  are 
close  together,  as  in  the  "stalemate"  stage, 
a  rifle  barrel  coming  directly  out  of  a  loophole 
and  pointed  to  the  front  would  have  drawn 
a  bomb  from  the  nearest  sentry  who  would 
have  spotted  it  in  his  periscope. 

Fixed  loopholes  are  generally  arranged, 
therefore,  to  fire  to  a  flank  or  else  have  an 
alternate  opening  to  the  front  for  night 
firing  or  during  an  attack.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  though,  that  in  case  of 
an  attack  a  loophole  in  the  parapet  is  a 
regular  trap.  A  man  must  have  his  bayonet 
handy  to  meet  an  attack  and  the  only  way 
to  have  this  is  to  have  the  bayonet  fixed, 
and  to  fire  directly  over  the  top,  or  from 
between  two  sandbags,  over  the  top. 

In  firing  through  holes  in  the  parapet, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
let  the  light  shine  through.  A  perfectly  con- 
cealed hole  may  be  used  scores  of  times  with- 
out being  spotted,  but  one  day  a  careless  man 
comes  along  and  lets  the  light  shine  through. 
The  result  is  that  one  or  two  snipers  on  the 
German  side  are  told  off  to  "fix"  that  par- 
ticular hole.  You  put  your  rifle  muzzle 
through  to  aim — WHANG!  and  the  stretcher 
bearers  or  the  burial  squad  finish  the  job 
for  you. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  never 
use  any  permanent  or  well  concealed  post 
when  there  is  any  mist  hanging  between 
the  lines.  On  a  misty  day  the  hot  blast 
of  the  gas  from  the  rifle  muzzle  shows  up 
as  clearly  as  a  charge  fired  from  an  old  black 
powder  rifle.  When  attempting  to  spot 
where  an  enemy  sniper  is  concealed  who 
has  been  bothering  you  with  impunity  for 
a  long  time,  have  some  sharp  eyed  fellows 
on  the  lookout  for  him  on  a  misty  morning. 
Give  your  mate  a  dummy,  or  an  old  coat 
or  something  to  draw  his  fire,  and  you  will 
get  him  every  time.  We  several  times  located 
men- this  way  who  up  until  then  had  been 
a  mystery  to  us.  One  in  particular  had 
been  getting  away  with  it  for  a  long  time 
by  shooting  from  about  half  way  down 
the  parapet.  -A  misty  morning,  an  intelligent 
man  with  the  periscope,  and  a  trench  mortar 
bomb  did  the  trick  nicely. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  when 
firing  you  may  be  given  away  by  light  sand 
and  dust  jumping  into  the  air,  or  by  grass 
and  weeds  waving,  as  the  gas  blast  leaves 
the  muzzle. 

Right  here  is  a  sound  piece  of  advice. 
"Never  fire  more  than  two  shots  from  the 
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same  place."  It  may  be  necessary  to  fire 
two,  and  you  may  get  away  with  it.  MORE 
THAN  TWO  IS  NOT  SAFE.  This  is  advice 
that  I  preached  and  practiced  for  months. 
Funnily  enough,,  the  first  and  only  time 
that  I  did  not  follow  it— 7  G^T  MINE. 

When  shooting  through  or  over  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  be 'sure  that  your  head  does 
not  show  against  the  skyline  from  any  part 
of  the  opposing  trenches.  If  possible  select 
a  ragged  piece  of  parapet,  and  then  get 
your  rifle  in  position  quietly  and  slowly, 
followed  by  as  little  of  your  head  as  you 
can  possibly  expose.  For  this  type  of  shooting 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  a  pal  with  a  periscope 
watching  any  known  sniper's  post,  and 
if  you  have  time,  pull  an  empty,  dirty,  sand- 
bag over  your  head  as  a  cover  from  view. 
It  is  no  possible  protection  from  a  bullet, 
but  helps  out  as  a  disguise. 

In  Flanders,  the  German  trenches  had 
their  parapets  made  of  various  colored  sand- 
bags, uneven  and  rough  contours,  and  simply 
revered  with  old  clothes,  rags,  blankets, 
mattresses,  and  any  old  debris  that  would 
stick  onto  them  and  give  them  a  rough, 
uneven  finish.  When  you  finally  marked 
down  a  head  in  this  confused  jumble  of  junk 
through  your  glasses  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  locate  him  with  the  naked  eye,  or  over 
the  sights.  As  a  general  rule  it  would  be 
one  of  the  garrison  that  you  saw,  for  the 
professional  sniper  would  not  expose  himself 
to  view,  or  would  be  so  dolled  up  in  a  silk 
mask,  sandbag,  or  coat  of  paint,  that  he 
would  almost  pass  notice,  even  with  good 
glasses.  . 

The  old  British  trench  was  a  marvel  of 
white  sandbags,  and  precise  workmanship. 
We  have  learned  better  now.  (And  paid 
the  terrible  price  of  unpreparedness  and 
ignorance  in  doing  so  too.  Ed.) 

As  a  general  rule,  a  careful  man  can  always 
find  a  niche  between  sandbags,  a  hole  under 
a  sandbag,  or  a  fallen  limb  of  a  tree  or  other 
loose  piece  of  cover,  to  slip  his  rifle  muzzle 
out  of  in  order  to  get  in  a  good  shot.  He 
then  made  a  quick  getaway.  Get  away 
as  smoothly  and  as  quickly  as  you  can  or 
you  may  draw  a  snapshot  in  return,  from  a 
professional,  before  you  have  reached  safety 
and   then   you  get — "the  wooden  cross." 

After  you  have  built  two  or  three  little 
posts  of  the  above  nature  "play  hog"  with 
them.  The  other  fellow  will  only  get  spotted 
when  using  them  and  you  will  get  shot  to 
a  certainty.    He  NEVER  DOES. 

Never  amuse  yourself  by  breaking  the 
box  periscopes  of  the  festive  Hun  from  one 


of  these  caches,  as  he  has  a  nasty  trick  of 
using  dummies  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing your  position  in  tnis  manner. 

The  box  periscope  so  used  appears  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  one  of  ttie  old  fashioned 
telephone  boxes  lor  hanging  on  the  wall. 
About  half  ol  it  protrudes  above  the  wall. 
It  is  a  lovely  mark.  And  Oh — so  tempting. 
Especially  if  you  can  see  the  reflection  of 
the  pipe  sucking  German  in  it. 

This  is  what  happens  if  you  pull — you 
put  a  bullet  into  the  box.  He  pulls  it  down, 
sizes  up  your  direction  from  him  by  the 
holes  in  it,  runs  up  a  smaller  periscope  at 
the  back  of  the  old  one,  and  spots  you.  You 
are  then  due  to  get  yours. 

These  periscopes  are  run  up  and  down 
a  grooved  frame  on  the  principle  of  a  window 
and  its  sash.  One  is  used  to  draw  the  fire, 
and  the  other  to  spot  you  through  the  bullet 
holes.  If  you  have  to  shoot  at  box  periscopes 
do  it  with  a  rifle  with  periscope  attachment. 
Two  of  our  snipers  always  used  to  tour  our 
company  front  every  morning  after  coming 
off  the  "dawn  shooting"  simply  to  break 
periscopes  this  way.  They  got  a  lot  of  amuse- 
ment out  of  it,  and  incidentally  we  learned 
which  were  the  regular  fixtures  and  which 
were  the  dummies,  on  the  German  side,  in 
this  manner. 

Remember  that  at  dawn  and  at  dusk  are 
the  very  best  times  for  a  shot,  and  that  one 
has  to  be  on  the  job  in  plenty  of  time,  and 
to  take  all  the  necessary  precautions  for 
our  own  safety.  We  now  come  to  a  safe 
and  saner  method  01  front  line  shooting. 

This  consists  in  locating  your  post  in  a 
communicating  trench,  any  disused  trench, 
or  support  trench  if  the  latter  is  not  too  long 
a  shot.  You  will  find  the  snipers  on  either 
side  rarely  fire  from  a  front  line  or  its  immed- 
iate vicinity.  Be  very  careful  to  avoid  any 
sniper's  post,  and  do  not  patronize  the 
vicinity  of  a  trench  mortar,  rifle  grenade 
battery,  or  trench  junction.  These  are 
all  too  liable  to  be  heavily  STRAFED  to 
be  healthy  for  you. 

Old  shell  holes,  with  grass  or  rubbish 
around  the  craters  make  very  good  posts; 
but  are  often  hard  to  reach  or  retire  from 
without  exposing  yourself. 


One  of  the  very  best  shooting  boxes  I 
ever  used  was  from  a  shell  hole  slightly  in 
advance  of  an  old  disused  trench  just  back 
of  the  firing  line.  They  both  had  tall  grass 
on  the  enemy  side.  By  climbing  into  the 
shell  hole  with  rifle,  cartridges,  and  field  glass, 
one  could  lie  up  for  hours  at  a  time  and 
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shoot  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 

The  old  trench  made  a  very  convenient 
shelter  for  the  spotter.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  train  his  glass — a  telescope  in  this 
case — on  the  target  and  mark  your7  shots. 
When  not  so  employed  he  would  be  searching 
out  targets  "on  his  own."  We  were  in  easy 
talking  distance  of  each  other  and  in  the 
three  or  four  days  we  used  this  place  only 
one  rifle  bullet — and  that  a  stray — came 
anywhere  near  to  us. 

Avoid  all  outstanding  features,  or  any 
spot  easily  picked  up,  either  by  the  eye  or 
by  verbal  description.  Your  own  sense 
should  tell  you  whether  you  are  in  a  spot 
liable  to  be  rifle  grenaded,  trench  mortared, 
or  shelled. 

In  the  attack,  or  after  the  attack,  snipers 
and  company  shots  are  generally  given 
specific  instructions,  and  as  this  article  is 
simply  intended  to  be  a  few  hints  from  one 
non-specialist — to  other  enthusiastic  Hun 
hunters — we  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  duties  either  in  attack  or  defense. 

As  in  a  woman's  letter — so  now — we 
come  to  the  postscript — which  is  the  most 
important  of  all— BEFORE  STARTING 
OUT  TO  SHOOT  A  MAN,  MAKE  PER- 
FECTLY CERTAIN  YOU  KNOW  EXACT- 
LY WHERE  YOUR  OWN  TRENCHES 
RUN  AND  THAT  YOU  ARE  NOT  SHOOT- 
ING ONE  OF  YOUR  OWN  MEN."  This 
sounds,  not  funny,  but  foolish.    As  a  matter 


of  fact  it  is  the  soundest  advice  that  cnn 
be  given  any  man  on  first  going  into  the 
line.    Remember  it,  laugh  now  if  you  like, 

but  when  you  first  look  over  a  new  piece 
of  trench  in  the  morning,  taken  over  tht 
night  before,  remember  it,  and  see  if  you 
want  to  laugh  at  an  absurdity  told  you  in 
good  faith  by  an  old  M.G.O. 

Editorial  note. — t  consider  the  above 
article  to  be  the  most  practical,  the  most 
sensible,  and  the  most  carefully  written 
article  that  I  have  yet  read  of  this  nature. 
I  wish  to  thank  this  gentleman  most  sincerely 
for  his  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  readers 
of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  other  articles  of  a  similar 
nature.  I  believe  that  this  wrar  is  only  just 
begun  and  if  we  are  to  win  it  we  must  pay 
a  great  deal  more  attention  to  teaching  our 
soldiers  to  shoot  to  kill  than  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  It  takes  time  to  make  a  rifleman 
just  as  it  takes  time  to  make  a  man  proficient 
in  any  other  profession.  It  not  only  takes 
time,  but  it  takes  money  and  very  efficient 
coaching,  and  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
furnish  part  of  this  coaching  through  the 
columns  of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  by  the 
help  of  the  men  who  have  made  rifleshooting 
— their  lifework. 

Therefore,  Our  Department  will  always 
be  open  for  good  sensible,  practical,  and 
truthful,  articles  of  this  nature.    C.  S.  Landis. 

Editor. 


MORE  CONCERNING  THE  LARGE 
CALIBER  REVOLVERS 

ASHLEY  A.  HAINES 


To  begin  with  permit  me  to  impress  on 
the  reader's  mind  that  this  article  isn't  in- 
tended to  start  anything  of  a  controversial 
nature — it  will  be  written  more  to  correct 
wrong  impressions  evidently  received  by 
one  of  Rod  and  Gun's  contributors  than 
anything  else.  Before  proceeding  further, 
however,  I  might  say  that  I  believe  a  more 
careful  reading  of  my  answer  to  "C.  G.  " 
by  Mr.  Maxfield  would  convince  him  that 
in  many  respects  we  agree  almost  perfectly. 

For  fifteen  years  or  more  I  have  advocated, 
through  various  magazines  of  the  Rod  and 
Gun  type,  cocking  the  Colt  single  action 
revolver  by  dropping  the  thumb  around 
the  hammer  spur  and  making  the  weight 


of  the  gun  practically  cock  itself.  So  far 
as  I  know  to  the  contrary,  I  was  the  first 
through  the  magazines  to  bring  this  method 
of  manipulation  to  the  attention  of  the  gun 
cranks;  though  this  manner  of  cocking  was 
undoubtedly  practiced  by  users  of  the  Colt 
revolvers  running  back  to  the  appearance 
of  the  first  of  the  revolvers  of  Col.  Samuel 
Colt's  creation.  In  my  opinion,  due  to  the 
high  hammer  spur,  the  Colt  single  action 
cannot  be  readily  manipulated  by  cocking 
with  the  end  of  the  thumb.  Also,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Colt  New  Service  cannot  b« 
readily  cocked  by  any  other  method.  And 
if  Mr.  Maxfield  will  use  a  few  minutes  U 
re-read  my  answrer  to  ''C.  G.  "  I  think  k« 
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For  the  Big  Fellows 

The  only  choice  open  to  the  Big  Game  hunter 
when  purchasing  cartridges  is  between  the  various 
brands  of  the  particular  cartridge  that  functions  in 
his  rifle. 

Dominion  Big  Game 
Cartridges 

are  made  for  the  popular  rifles  in  Canada. 

The  quality  of  Dominion  Sporting  Cartridges  is  established. 
Inspection  at  every  stage  of  manufacturing — and  thorough  tests 
by  actual  shooting  of  hundreds  of  cartridges  result  in  Dominion 
velocity — Dominion  accuracy — Dominion  penetration  in  every 
cartridge  packed  in  the  boxes  having  the  "D"  trademark  label. 
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will  readily  agree  with  me  that  these  points 
were  plainly  stated  therein. 

Also  I  believe  he  will  find,  if  he  "has  followed 
my  trail  very  closely  in  various  sporting  maga- 
zines, including  Rod  and  Gun,  that  my  pre- 
ference for  a  big  belt  gun  is  the  single  action 
Colt,  but,  if  choosing  a  large  caliber  double- 
action  revolver  my  choice  has  been,  and  very 
likely  always  will  be,  the  swing-out  cylinder 
Smith  &  Wesson.  My  reason  for  advising  "C. 
G,"  to  select  the  New  Service  Colt  was  solely 
due  to  his  having  stated  in  his  several  letters 
that  that  revolver  suited  him  better  than 
any  other  large  caliber  double-action.  The 
New  Service  didn't  suit  me  as  well  as  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  but  believing  the  only  way, 
for  him  to  satisfy  himself  would  be  to  get 
and  try  out  one  of  the  New  Service  guns 
induced  me  to  hand  him  the  advice  as  printed 
in  the  October  number  of  Rod  and  Gun. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Maxfield 
when  he  says  the  Colt  single-action  is  the 
only  big-caliber  gun  that  is  any  good.  Nor 
that  it  should  necessarily  be  of  .45  caliber. 
The  single  action  Russian  model  Smith 
&  Wesson  (no  longer  made,  of  course)  which 
could  be  had  for  the  .44  Russian  cartridge 
and  the  .38-40  and  .44-40  Winchester  rifle 
cartridges,  were  certainly  most  excellent 
weapons.  True,  some  of  us  would  have 
preferred  these  same  arms  with  the  single- 
action  Colt  grips  and  longer  hammer  spurs; 
but  taken  just  as  they  were  made,  when 
properly  understood  and  handled,  they  were 
arms  of  exceptional  merit.  The  .44  Russian 
was  not  a  very  powerful  arm,  of  course, 
but  it  has  probably  never  had  a  superior 
for  target  purposes.  Where  power  with 
good  accuracy  was  required  the  .38-40  and 
.44-40's  were  among  the  best.  Then  we 
have  the  New  Service  Colt,  and  the  swing- 
out  cylinder  Smith  &  Wesson  large  caliber 
revolvers,  which  are  certainly  good  arms  of 
their  type.  While  I  prefer  the  single-action 
Colt  for  a  large  caliber  revolver,  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  big-caliber 
gun  that  is  any  good.  I  might  say  this 
but  it  would  only  represent  my  individual 
opinion  and  might  not  be  shared  by  others. 
And  we  must  admit  that  there  are  many 
others  who  prefer,  and  have  adopted,  the 
big  caliber  double- actions;  and,  there  are, 
without  doubt,  many  of  them  who  are  fully 
convinced  that  they  are  the  only  big  revolvers 
worth  having.  Let's  give  them  the  privilege 
of  so  believing  though  we  might  at  the  same 
time  claim  the  right  to  believe  that  our  pet 
single  action  Colt  is  the  only  big  gun  of  value 
on  this  green  earth. 


While,  as  a  rule,  I  prefer  revolvers  using 
straight  shells,  still  I  altogether  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Maxfield  where  he  says  "a 
bottle  neck  shell  such  as  the  .44-40  and  .38-30 

 has    a    tendency    to  spread 

back  in  the  cylinder  and  to  press  against 
the  frame  so  hard  as  to  jam  the  gun."  Take 
the  three  calibers,  the  .38-40,  the  .44-40 
and  the  .45  Colt  single  action  revolvers, 
and  I  am  often  undecided  which  of  the  three 
I  really  like  the  best.  My  opinion,  based 
on  personal  experience  with  all  three  calibers 
and  after  having  lired  thousands  of  shots 
from  all  of  them,  is  that  all  are  good  but 
that  none  of  them  when  used  with  the  regular 
fully  charged  shells  can  be  considered  fine  tar- 
get arms  though  I  believe  all  will  show  better 
accuracy  than  many  target  shooters  imagine. 

Giving  an  opinion,  based  on  my  experience 
with  Colt  and  Smith  &  Wesson  arms  using 
the  .32-20,  .38-40  and  .44-40  Winchester 
rifle  cartridges,  all  of  these  cartridges  being 
more  or  less  bottle-necked,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  most  of  the  trouble  complained  of  by 
Mr.  Maxfield  has  been  with  deformed  cart- 
ridges most  of  them  swollen  in  the  process 
of  reloading.  Now  if  such  cartridges  are 
not  fully  pressed  into  the  chambers  of  the 
cylinder,  the  rims  will  rub  against  the  breech 
plate  and  the  arm  will  function  with  difficulty. 
If  fully  shoved  in  the  chambers  so  the  rims 
of  the  shells  rest  against  the  end  of  the 
cylinder,  I  should  expect  no  trouble  from 
the  gun  working  hard  provided  the  arm  was 
a  single-action  Colt.  In  the  single  action 
Colt  the  space  between  cylinder  and  breech 
plate  is  uniform  but  in  the  Smith  &  Wesson 
arms  (at  least  all  that  I  happen  to  remember 

examining  in.  this  respect)  there  is  a  raised 
portion  directly  in  rear  of  the  chamber  to 
be  fired  which  is  bevelled  at  the  edges  which 
serves  to  force  the  shell  fully  in  the  chamber 
as  it  is  brought  in  alignment  with  the  barrel. 
Now  if  the  shell  happens  to  be  loose  fitting 
the  arm  functions  as  easily  as  though  the 
cylinder  was  empty  but  if  the  cartridge  be 
a  deformed  one,  and  not  fully  pressed  in 
the  chamber,  the  head  of  that  shell  is  certain 
to  rub  against  that  bevelled  raised  portion 
of  the  breech  plate  and  cause  the  arm  to 
work  more  or  less  stiffly  as  the  arm  reaches 
full  cock  and  until  the  cylinder  is  revolved 
a  short  distance  alter  the  cartridge  has  been 
fired.  This  may  happen  with  straight  or 
bottle  neck  shells  though  the  bottle  neck 
ones  are  likely  to  cause  trouble  more  ire- 
quently  than  the  straight  ones.    Using  prop- 
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erly  reloaded  cartridges,  or  the  best  of  the 
factory  ones,  I  should  expect  no  trouble 
with  any  Smith  &  Wesson  arm  in  any  caliber 
such  as  has  just  been  mentioned. 

But  in  the  single-action  Colt:  I  can  re- 
member many  times  using  reloaded  cartridges 
which  were  not  properly  prepared  but  wee 
more  or  less  imperfect  due  to  having  been 
deformed,  that  gave  trouble  when  not  fully 
inserted  in  the  chambers  due  to  the  heads 
of  the  shells  rubbing  against  the  breech 
plate.  This  was  so  long  ago  that  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  about  it  until  it  was  brought 
to  my  mind  by  Mr.  Maxfield's  statement. 
Much  of  our  trouble,  you  know,  years  ago 
in  reloading  was  due  to  not  cleaning  our 
shells  (I his,  of  course,  back  in  boyhood  days, 
years  before  Ideal  catalogues  could  be  had 
for  a  few  stamps).  After  using  the  dirty 
black  powder  and  our  reloaded  cartridges 
which  were  "buckled"  and  otherwise  de- 
formed, (not  to  mention  a  generous  slice 
of  lead  showing  outside  of  the  shell  at  the 
muzzle)  and  often  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  the  cartridges  could  be  forced  into 
the  chambers;  and  if  not  fully  inserted,  as 
has  been  intimated,  the  arm  would  function 
with  difficulty.  And  this,  mind  you,  often 
with  the  straight  shells  as  well  as  the  bottle 
necked  ones. 

Black  powder  is  just  as  good  to-day  as 
it  ever  was,  I  presume,  when  used  in  a  revolver 
but  with  DuPont  No.  3  and  No.  80  within 
reach,  this  crank. will  avoid  it  as  much  as 
possible  in  future.  It  ceased  to  attract 
years  ago  as  suitable  smokeless  is  so  much 
more  satisfactory.  But  my  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  me  just  before  beginning  this 
article  and  I  shall  now  record  an  experiment 
made  to  determine  to  what  extent  badly 
deformed  and  imperfectly  loaded  .44-40 
Winchester  cartridges  would  tie  up  a  Colt 
single-action  of  that  caliber.  I  could  have 
made  the  experiment  with  my  practically 
new  Colt  of  this  caliber  but  preferred  to 
make  the  test  as  severe  as  possible  so  used 
a  very  rusty  and  much  abused  Colt  in  my 
possession,  but  the  property  of  another, 
for  I  figured  that  if  the  old  Colt  (judging 
from  its  appearance  it  had  long  ago  passed 
the  coltish  stage)  would  digest  the  fodder 
I  intended  feeding  it  with,  the  new  Colt 
of  a  certainty  would. 

To  begin  with,  I  dug  up  twelve  of  the 
poorest  .44-40  shells  that  have  been  dished 
out  to  us  since  the  war  started.  (And  you 
know  we  have  been  getting  some  very  inferior 
shells  the  past  two  or  three  years — I  mean 
for  re-loading  purposes).    These  had  been 


fired  in  several  other  arms  of  this  size  and 
empty,  entered  the  chambers  of  the  old 
Colt  with  difficulty.  The  shells  had  never 
been  cleaned  and  I  purposely  omitted  opening 
the  mouth  of  the  shells  and  set  the  Ideal 
measure  for  the  full  40  grain  black  powder 
load.  Then,  to  deform  the  shells  as  badly 
as  "possible,  I  placed  the  lower  lever  of  the 
Ideal  set  on  a  chair  and  threw  my  whole 
weight  on  it  quickly  getting  results  very 
similar  to  the  cut  of  the  deformed  .44-40 
shown  on  a  front  page  of  our  old  Ideal  cat- 
alogues. You  know  what  that  shell  looked 
like;  badly  buckled  and  a  slice  of  lead  show- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  shell.  (I  am  not  ex- 
plaining how  to  load  cartridge*  perfectly  this 
time;  others  have  gone  into  details  concern- 
ing all  this;  just  permit  me  to  explain 
how  to  ruin  every  shell  with  unerr- 
ing certainty).  In  one  of  the  cartridges 
thus  re-loaded  one  half  of  the  shell 
was  doubled  back  underneath  the  bullet, 
the  side  of  the  latter  showing  its  entire 
length,  but  all  were  badly  deformed  and  it 
would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility 
to  have  forced  any  one  of  those  twelve  shells 
into  the  chambers  of  that  old  rusty  Colt 
by  any  other  method  than  a  hammer-and- 
tongs  one.  And  that,  as  had  been  planned, 
I  adopted.  It  required  patience  and  care 
but  at  last  six  of  these  deformed  cartridges 
had  been  hammered  home,  care  being  taken 
to  always  strike  the  edge  of  the  shell  with 
the  end  of  the  hickory  hammer  handle  until 
the  rim  of  the  shell  rested  against  the  end 
of  the  chamber.  Then  we  turned  her  looser^ 
The  heads  of  two  of  the  shells  were  blown 
completely  off,  the  loading  gate  was  blown 
wide  open  once,  and  once  the  gun  cocked 
a  trifle  hard  due  to  the  thin  No.  6  U.M.C. 
primer  bursting  and  bulging  back  slightly 
into  the  firing-pin  hole.  Cylinder  had  to 
be  removed  and  half  an  hour  devoted  to  dis- 
lodge the  headless  shells  after  which  the 
other  six  deformed  cartridges  were  hammered 
home  and  fired.  This  time  three  cartridges 
lost  their  heads  and  the  loading  gate  was 
blown  open  twice,  while  twice  the  arm  cocked 
somewhat  harder  than  usual,  but  at  no  time 
for  the  twelve  shots  did  the  arm  work  so 
hard  but  what  one  hand/  could  cock  it  per- 
fectly. After  firing  each  of  the  six  cartridges, 
the  arm  was  half-cocked  and  the  cylinder 
revolved  by  hand  without  difficulty.  If 
the  heads  of  the  shells  were  ever  going  to 
rub  against  the  breech  plate  to  cause  trouble 
it  would  have  been  then. 

Just  a  few  words  in  conclusion  concerning 
this  test  with  the  full  forty- grain  black-powder 
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We  have  asked  for  your  criticisms  on  our  guns  and  we 
have  followed  your  suggestions  just  as  far  as  manufacturing 
conditions  would  permit. 

We  have  introduced  radical  changes  in  arms  and  ammu- 
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for  our  Government. 

We  have  got  to  help  win  this  war! 
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the  Kaiser  wouldn't  let  you  own  firearms  anyway.  Slaves 
can't  own  guns. 

So  that  winning  the  war — your  war  —  our  war  — is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  us  all.    If  we  don't  win  it,  nothing  matters. 

We  are  making  Lewis  Machine  Guns  — nothing  but  Lewis 
Machine  Guns — for  you  because  you  need  them  more  than 
you  need  rifles,  or  pistols,  or  anything  else. 

Are  we  not  still  true  to  Savage  tradition?  Is  this  not 
doing  things  "your  way?" 

We'll  keep  on  making  Lewis  Machine  Guns  — as  many  and 
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Till  then,  remember  we  are  doing  our  bit — for  you ! 

S/mGE  Arms  Compokation 

UTTCA,  N.  Y. 
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deformed  cartridges.  Had  the  shells  not 
been  forced  entirely  home,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  arm  would  have  worked  very 
stiffly  for  every  shot.  By  having  cartridges 
fully  hammered  in,  there  was  practically 
no  trouble.  They  had  been  driven  back, 
of  course,  by  the  force  of  the  explosions 
but  did  not  rub  against  the  breech  plate 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  arm  to  function 
with  difficulty. 

For  reloading  purposes,  I  "consider  the 
.45  caliber  superior  to  the  .38-40  or  the  .44-40, 
especially  if  the  cartridges  are  to  be  used 
in  either  Colt  or  Smith  &  Wesson  swing-out 
cylinder  arms.  In  the  single-action  Colt, 
provided  I  am  permitted  to  do  my  own  re- 
loading with  my  Ideal  tools,  I  never  antic- 
ipate any  trouble  provided  good  shells  are 
within  reach.  Here  are  my  reasons  for  hold- 
ing the  above  views:  One  can  reload  any  of 
the  three  cartridges  mentioned  (and  we 
might  as  well  include  the  .32-20  also)  and 
though  every  shell  might  enter  the  chamber 
of  a  single-action  Colt  just  a  wee  bit  tight, 
still  this  might  not  be  a  sufficiently  close 
fit  to  prevent  shoving  every  shell  fully  into 
the  chambers.  We'll  say  we  have  six  such 
shells  in  the  single-action  Colt.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  remove  them — and  that 
is  one  at  a  time  and  the  rod-ejector  will 
knock  them  out  practically  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  though  they  had  been  factory 
shells.  Now  had  those  same  slightly  tight- 
fitting  cartridges  been  fired  in  a  swing-out 
cylinder  gun  it  would  have  required  just 
six  times  the  force  to  have  removed  them 
simultaneously  as  one  at  a  time  in  the  single- 
action.  Being  in  less  danger  of  getting  over- 
size shells  in  reloading  the  .45  I'd  prefer 
that  caliber  for  the  swing-out  cylinder  arms 
but  for  the  single-action  Colt  would  about 
as  soon  have  in  the  .44-40  or  .38  40  a>  in  the 
.45  and  for  the  reasons  which  liave  been 
mentioned.  (It  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  years  ago  I  did  own  one  single  action 
Colt  in  .38-40  that  gave  me  quite  a  bit  of 
trouble  when  reloading  shells  for-  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  shells  were  enlarged 
badly  when  fired,  this  enlargement  being 
about  halt  an  inch  from  the  rims  of  the  shells 
and  extending  back  to  the  rims.  This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  shells  was  so  great  that  the 
shells  fired  in  this  particular  revolver  were 
too  large  to  be  readily  primed  in  the  reloading 
set  that  handled  similar  shells,  but  tired 
in  other  arms,  perfectly.  An  Ideal  re-sizer 
for  sizing  the  shell  its  entire  length  would 
have  been  the  remedy  had  one  been  in  my 
possession). 


But  a  few  words  concerning  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  .38-40,  .44-40  and  .45  revolvers 
might  be  in  order  here.  Any  one  inclined 
to  differ  from  me  now  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  considering  these  three 
calibers  when  all  are  loaded  to  give  results 
they  were  originally  designed  ;to  give  which 
would  be  from  900  to  945  f.s.  velocity  for 
the  .45  with  its  standard  weight  bullet  (at 
first  260  grains  now  250  to  255  grains;,  the 
.44-40  with  velocities  running  from  900  to 
1000  f.s.  and  the  .38-40  with  velocities  around 
1000  f.s.  The  two  last  calibers  with  their 
lighter  bullets  but  which  have  flatter  points 
than  the  .45,  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
advantages  over  the  .45  from  the  killing 
power  standpoint,  but  considering  the  .45 
has  the  larger  and  heavier  bullet,  I  am  not 
so  sure  but  what  it  would  be  the  choice  of 
the  man  who  would  be  in  search  of  the  gun 
with  the  greatest  smash  and  one  giving  the 
most  uniform  penetration.  As  for  myself, 
however,  there  seems  so  little  difference  in 
the  advantages  possessed  by  any  one  of  the 
three  over  the  other  two  that  in  making  a 
choice  I'd  not  be  a  bit  fussy  if  suitable  cart- 
ridges for  the  arm  selected  were  within  reach. 

I  have  just  learned  of  a  new  Smith  A  Wesson 
which  has  just  been  brought  out  for  the 
U.S.  Army  which  seems  deserving  of  mention 
here  though  I  might  add  that  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  fortunate  in  seeing  one  of  these 
revolvers  which  I  consider  the  best  in  the 
large  caliber  double-action  revolvers.  From 
the  little  I  have  been  able  to  learn  concerning 
it,  I  should  call  it  an  improved  Model  1908 
Smith  &  Wesson  though  it  is  to  b3  known, 
I  believe,  as  the  "U.S.  Army  Revolver  Model 
1917."  Knowing  from  considerable  use  the 
merits  of  the  1908  Smitn  &  Wes*oa,  but 
in  the  .44-40  caliber,  and  recognizing  im  the 
new  arm  all  the  valuable  features  of  tke  old, 
with  some  new  features,  leads  me  to  predict 
that  this  new  S.  &  W.  creation  will  meet 
with  a  ready  reception  from  revolver  enthu- 
siasts. It  is  made  to  handle  the  .45  automatic 
Service  ammunition  which  is  calculated  to 
be  loaded  into  the  chambers  in  clips,  the 
latter  being  expelled  with  the  fired  cartridges 
though,  lacking  clips,  single  cartridge*  may 
be  loaded  in  the  cylinder  but,  due  to  being 
rimless,  would  have  to  be  removed  by  hand. 

There  is  one  point  concerning  the  big 
caliber  revolvers  I  should  very  much  like 
to  know  more  about  and  that  concerns  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy  they  will  give 
with  fully  charged  cartridges  under  the 
very  best  possible  conditions.  We  get  reports 
of  the  finest  groups  made  with  strictly  target 
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OUR  EXPERT  CASTING  LINE 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sed. 
Every   Line  Warranted.    50    Yard   Spools.  $1.25. 


Trout  Flies 


For  Trial — Send  Us 

for  an  assorted  doz.  (\,ta\lfv  A 

Regular  price  36c.  VU*1UJ  A 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Onalrfv  R 

Regular  price  72c.  V«*««J  » 

for  an  assorted  doz.  Oiiilitv  C 

Regular  price  96c.  MUmUiy  V 

for  an  assorted  doz.  D.c<  FJia« 

Regular  price  96c.  ruw 

for  an  assorted  doz.  PnolJJ. 
Regular  price..  . $5. 00  E.«g"»tl 


"'^wiw'r'-1"-  ^-iprrfc^StA^I  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or       feet  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5,  6 H  or  8  feet   1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4H,        or  6  feet   1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.25 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.75 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings    3.50 


ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us. 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  52!B^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


One  22  h.p.,  3  cylinder,  4  cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Motor 
Works.  High  tension  magneto  and 
driving  gear,  timer,  oil  and  grease  cups. 
Approximate  weight  800  lbs. 

One  18  h.p.,  2  cylinder,  2  cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Motor 
Works,  with  similar  equipment  to  above. 
Weight  400  lbs. 

Both  the  above  engines  are  absolutely 
new  and  we  are  offering  them  at  a  bargain. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Box  H.  M.,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ontario. 
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Going  Fishing? 

Certainly ! 

Then  buy  your  rods,  reels,  Rush  tango 
minnows,  Dowagiac  minnows,  crab  wigglers, 
Al  Foss  Pork  Rind  Baits,  spinners,  lines, 
flies  and  other  fishing  necessities  of  us.  We 
can  supply  you  with  just  what  you  want. 


GILL  NETS 

HOOP  NETS 
DIP  NETS 

TRAMMEL  NETS 

SEINES  or  DRAG  NETS 
POUND  NETS 

STURGEON  NETS 

Floats,  Side  Lines,  Seaming  Twine,  Leads 
and  other  fishing  necessities. 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads  and  floats 
ready  for  the  water — 25c  per  yard.  Give 
size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure. 


NO.  44  JUSTRITE  HEADLIGHT  gives  a  penetrat- 
ing light  and  will  not  blow  out.  It  burns  ten  hours 
on  one  charge  of  carbide.  It  has  a  lens  for  diffused 
light  for  camp  purposes  and  a  special  long  distance 
lens  for  hunting.  Weight  2}A  lbs.  Price:  $4.50 
Cap  30  cents  extra.    Give  size  desired. 

For  all  animals  from  a 
weasel  to  a  grizzly  bear 
ready  to  ship  at  a 
We  sell  the  traps  and 


TRAPS 


moment's  notice, 
buy  the  furs. 

Descriptions  and  prices  of  Traps,  Guns,  Sights, 
Hunting  Knives,  Hunting  Axes,  Camp  Stoves, 
Tents,  Acetylene  Headlights,  Camp  Lamps.  Flash- 
lights, Bicycles,  Compasses.  Fishing  Tackle  and 
other  sportsmen's  supplies  shown  in  our  Januarv 
1918  edition  of  HALLAM'S  TRAPPKRS'  ft 
SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLY  CATALOGUE. 
MAILED  FRJiE 


JoWflallam 


No.  939  Hallam 
Buftdinff 

TORONTO 
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rifles  and  target  revolvers  made  from  machine 
rests,  the  arms  being  tested  with  the  finest 
ammunition  possible  to  produce.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  thousands  of  the 
large  caliber  revolvers  are  sold  (I  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  .38-40,  .44-40  and  .45  calibers) 
wouldn't  it  be  interesting — yes,  exceedingly 
interesting — if  we  could  have  reports  of 
machine-rest-tests  of  these  big  guns  but 
made  with  best  fully  charged  cartridges? 
The  author  of  "Gould's  Modern  American 
Pistols  and  Revolvers"  gave  accounts  ot 
some  very  interesting  experiments  with 
the  big  revolvers  then  in  use  but  these  results 
were  secured  from  ordinary  rest  which,  believe 
me,  is  anything  but  infallible.  These  tests 
of  his  must  have  been  made  something  like 
30  years  ago  but,  of  course,  with  fully  charged 
black  powder  cartridges  of  that  period. 
Results  of  his  tests  gave  slightly  better 
accuracy  for  the  .44-40  caliber  over  the 
.45  Colt,  the  difference  being  attributed 
by  Mr.  Gould  to  the  difference  in  recoil 
between  the  two  arms.  I  believe  tests 
made  to-day  with  these  twro  calibers,  but 
with  best  fully  charged  ammunition,  would 
show  the  .44-40  the  superior  of  the  .45  from 
the  accuracy  standpoint.  I  dislike  to  base 
an  opinion  on  results  I  have  secured  with 
these  two  calibers  as  my  tests,  especially 
with  the  .45,  were  not  of  an  exhaustive  nature, 
but  judging  from  results  secured  I  should 
say  that  with  the  best  fully  charged  ammuni- 
tion in  these  two  sizes  the  .44-40  will  show 
at  least  slightly  better  accuracy  than  the 
.45;  but,  remember,  please,  this  isn't  saying 
the  .45  cannot  be  loaded  with  lighter  loads 
to  show  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  for 
we  know  that  this  caliber,  in  the  New  Service 
Colt  model,  has  made  an  enviable  record 
on  the  target  range  wTith  specially  prepared 
ammunition. 

In  my  tests  with  the  .45  from  rest  (not 
machine  rest,  remember)  I  secured  as  small 
as  three  inch  groups  for  six  shots  at  50  yards 
but  nothing  under  three  inches.  But  keep 
in  mind  that  but  a  comparatively  few  trials 
were  made  with  the  .45.  With  the  Colt 
and  Smith  &  Wesson  .44-40  many  more 
trials  were  made  and  several  six-shot  groups 
ot  under  two  inches  were  made.  The  smallest 
group  happened  to  be  with  the  S.  &  W. 
This  group  measured  134  inches,  while  one 
group  for  the  Colt  measured  1  3-8  inches, 
all  groups  measured  from  inner  edges  of 
bullet  holes  farthest  apart,  exactly  as  Mr. 
Gould  measured  his  groups.  Groups  of 
two  inches  and  under  are  certainly  small 
groups  and  should  satisfy  any  of  us  when 


we  consider  they  were  made  with  heavily 
charged  revolvers  at  50  yards,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  in  the  same  tests,  and 
possibly  just  before  or  immediately  after 
the  making  of  the  small  groups,  one  of  six 
inches  might  be  made,  it  is  then  we  wish 
for  a  machine  rest  where  more  uniform  results 
could  be  expected. 

The  short  distance  between  sights  which 
prevents  as  uniform  sighting  as  with  the 
longer  rifles,  the  light  weight  of  the  revolver 
and  the  heavy  recoil  are  all  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with  even  in  rest  shooting,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  with  such  a  light 
weapon  it  is  much  mo^e  difficult  to  hold 
perfectly  steady,  for  often  I  have  noticed 
that  when  applying  the  last  quarter-ounce 
pressure  to  the  trigger  a  slight  but  neverthe- 
less uncontrollable  movement  would  be 
responsible  for  a  large  group.  And,  ag- 
gravating though  it  may  be,  this  one  wild 
shot  might  be  the  sixth,  the  previous  five 
perhaps  being  well  under  two  inches.  Then 
along  comes  the  wild  one  and  the  group 
enlarges  three  times  and  we  feel  for  just 
one  awful  minute,  like  abandoning  the 
shooting  game  altogether. 

There  is  one  feature  about  bullet  moulds 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Ideal  people  consider 
seriously  and  that  is  the  bringing  out  of 
new  moulds  with  crimping  grooves  for  all 
the  large  caliber  revolver  cartridges.  One 
may  have  the  Ideal  tools  with  the  shell- 
muzzle  sizer  and  with  the  poor  shells  now 
too  often  offered  us  find  a  cartridge  in  which 
the  bullet  will  jar  loose  when  a  shot  is  fired; — 
this,  of  course,  with  smokeless  loads  which 
do  not  fill  the  shell.    With  good  shells  re- 
loaded in  the  Ideal  tools,  the  muzzle  of  the 
shells  re-sized  and  crimped,  I  have  no  trouble 
from  bullets  jarring  loose,  still  I  would  be 
much  better  satisfied  if  the  bullets  had  crimp- 
ing grooves  which  would  be  a  positive  preven- 
tive against  bullets  loosening  due  to  the 
heavy  recoil.    When  full  charges  of  black 
powder  are  used  and  the  shells  properly 
crimped,  we  have  a  cartridge  in  which  the 
bullet  cannot  recede  w-ithin  the  shell  due 
to  the  full  charge  of  powder  behind  it  while 
the  crimp   prevents   its  jumping  forward. 
With  the  smokeless  loads  which  do  not  fill 
the  shells,  and  providing  the  shells  are  of 
the  inferior  sort  nowr  so  plentiful,  tKe  bullet 
occasionally  will  jar  loose  even  though  the 
muzzle   be   re-sized   and   heavily  crimped. 
Mr.  Ideal  Man,  please  give  us  new  moulds 
with  crimping  grooves,  not  only  for  the  big 
caliber  revolvers  but  for  the  tubular  magazines 
cartridges  as  well. 
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Are  You  Reloading? 


Send  Us  the  Name  and 
Caliber  of  Your  Rifle 

i  ~i 


Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  I.  du  PONT  de  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTok,  DEL. 


The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block). 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE ! !  ! 


The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 
For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  M$Z?san  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.    -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.  O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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I  have  noted  with  interest  Mr.  Maxfield's 
method  of  manipulation  of  the  single-action 
Colt  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  let  the 
hammer  slip  from  under  the  thumb  as  the 
hammer  reaches  its  rearmost  position.  This 
method  of  firing  the  old  Peacemaker,  we 
are  told,  was  much  in  vogue  back  in  frontier 
days  but  while  I  have  heard  much  concerning 
this  method  of  shooting,  as  well  as  "fanning" 
the  hammer,  I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
accuracy  actually  to  be  expected  when  the 
arm  is  fired  by  an  expert  at  either  style  of 
shooting.  Can  Mr.  Maxfield,  or  any  other 
enlighten  us?  Personally  I  never  considered 
either  method  of  any  practical  value  though 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  frontiersmen  and 
Bad  Men  practiced  it  to  a  certain  extent 
if  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  it 
is  to  be  taken  seriously.  (Ed.  note — 1  do 
not  believe  one-quarter  that  I  read  of  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  skill  of  these 
so  called  "bad  men."  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  them  could  shoot  with  Dr.  Snook, 
Dr.  Quicksall,  T.  K.  Lee,  A.  M.  Poindexter, 
A.  H.  Hardy,  Geo.  Cook,  Al.  Lane  and 
others  of  their  calibe-,  and  I  am  very  certain 
that  they  could  not  shoot  with  Ashley  Haines). 

Many,  I  have  understood,  tied  the  triggers 
back  to  their  Colts,  others  filed  the  point 
of  trigger  off,  and  still  others  removed  the 
trigger  entirely  while  others  held  the  triggers 
back,  as  Mr.  Maxfield  advises.  Many, 
or  possibl>  the  majority,  of  those  who  adopted 


this  method  of  handling  the  old  Colts  filed 
away  the  checking  on  the  hammer  spurs 
smoothing  the  hammer  spur  with  sandpaper 
to  improve  the  arm  for  either  method  of 
manipulation.  "Fanning"  was  accomplished 
by  holding  the  revolver  firmly  pressed  against 
the  side  with  the  right  hand,  the  barrel  point- 
ing in  the  general  direction  of  the  target  while 
the  hammer  was  struck  rapidly  with  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand.  Some  claim  that 
this  way  of  managing  the  old  Colt  enabled 
it  to  spit  out  the  bullets  faster  than  an  auto- 
matic. But  how  about  the  accuracy?  But 
not  considering  the  "fanning"  method,  what 
average  accuracy  could  be  expected  from 
the  old  .45  when  shot  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Maxfield?  That  is  by  letting  the  hammer 
slip  from  under  the  thumb  as  the  gun  was 
thrown  down  on  the  target.  Let's  suggest 
a  practical  illustration:  How  often,  shooting 
this  way,  would  one  expect  to  clip  a  grouse's 
head  at  say  ten  yards?  Or  how  many  shots 
out  of  say  fifty  would  one  expect  to  place 
in  the  eight-inch  bull's  eye  at  50  yards? 
Let  us  hear  from  anyone  who  can  give  us 
absolutely  reliable  information  concerning 
the  accuracy  to  be  expected  under  these 
practical  conditions.  What  can  be  done 
on  a  man-sized  target  at  a  few  yards  shooting 
under  either  method  and  what  would  be 
the  result  if  we  had  to  clip  a  grouse's  head 
at  ten  or  fifteen  yards  or  go  hungry  are, 
I  imagine,  quite  widely  different  propositions. 


SHOOTING  FROM  REST 

C.  W.  SENSEMAN 


I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Landis' 
article,  in  March  number  of  Rod  and  Gun, 
on  testing  ammunition  for  accuracy,  more 
especially  in  that  part  in  which  he  speaks 
of  rest  shooting,  and  the  illustrations  that 
accompany  the  article. 

I  was  interested  mostly  because  I  was 
the  Inventor,  so  called,  of  one  of  the  rests 
in  use.  A  drawing  or  sketch  of  which  I 
am  enclosing  in  Fig.  No.  1.  It  is  the  one 
mostly  used  by  our  club  members,  hence 
I  concluded  it  the  best  one  at  the  range, 
to  be  used  at  the  500  yard  firing  point, 
photographed  on  page  1148. 

I  think  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Landis  very  good, 
but  our  firing  point  at  500  yards  was  on 
top  of  a  building  covered  with  concrete 
where  it  was  impossible  to  fasten  any  rest 
such  as  Mr.  Landis  describes,  hence  we  were 


compelled  to  look  for  something  else. 

The  rest  to  be  used  at  this  firing  point 


must  be  portable  so  as  to  be  gotten  out  ef 
the  way  if  any  one  wished  to  shoot  without 
using  a  rest,  and  adjustable  for  the  use  of 
40  or  50  members  that  frequented  the  range, 
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Handiest 
Tool  a  Sports- 
mas  Ever  Carried" 


MARBLE'S 

SAFETY  AXE 


If  you  go  cam  ping,  fishing,  hunting  or  trapping,  or  travel 
much  in  the  woods  you  ought  to  have  a  Marble  Safety  Axe. 
Without  experience  you  cannot  realize  what  a  handy,  valuable 
tool  it  is.   The  axe  is  practical,  perfectly  balanced,  tough  and  keen 
— capable  of  withstanding  the  severest  usage,  yet  can  easily  be  carried 
in  pocket  or  belt.   It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  axe,  hatchet  and  ham- 
mer. A  perfect  axe  for  setting  a  tent,  blazing  a  trail,  or  cutting  gambrel 
sticks  or  a  pole  for  carrying  a  big  buck.  A  stream  can  be  bridged — a  raft 
easily  constructed.   With  it  the  fisherman  can  quickly  release  his  hook  from 
a  snag.   Caught  far  from  camp  at  nightfall,  the  hunter  can  quickly  provide 
himself  with  firewood  and  a  bed  of  boughs.   Several  men  have  informed  us  of 
how  the  Safety  Axe  saved  their  lives  on  similar  occasions. 

Marble  Safety  Axes  are  quality  tools.  They  are  but  11  or  12  inches  long  and 
weigh  only  16  to  27  oz.    Nickel  plated  spring  hinged  guard  is  lined  with  lead  and  folds 
into  handle.  Blade  of  tool  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  sharpened.  Metal  handles  are 
drop-forged  and  will  never  break.   Side  plates  are  of  rubber.  Wooden  handles  are  of 
selected  hickory  and  have  nickel  plated  steel  guard  and  lining — for  groove  in  handle. 
PRICE  With  Wood  Handlo  $1.50.  With  Stool  Handle  $2.50  and  $3.00 


READY  FOR  WORK 

Metal  Guard  folds  into 
Handle  when  Axe  is  in  use 

Fof  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Orders  filled  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer.  Write  for  catalog  No.  18  showing  entire  line. 


Marble's  Famous  Hunting  Knives 


Like  Marble's  Safety  Axes,  Marble  Knives  are  known 
the  world  over.  Quality  is  the  feature  that  has  made  them 
popular  with  men  who  know.  Every  Marble  knife  is  made 
from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  and  utmost  care  is  taken  in 
tempering  and  testing.  Handles  of  leather  or  genuine 
stag — put  on  to  stay  «n.  No  matter  which  one  of  the  varied 
assortment  you  may  select,  you  will  get  the  most  perfect 
knife  that  best  materials,  skill  and  ample  facilities  can 
produce.  We  fully  guarantee  each  knife. 

The  "Ideal"  and  "Woodcraft"  here  illustrated  are  but 
two  of  the  many  styles  of  Marble  Hunting  Knives.  Write 
for  complete  catalog  No.  18  showing  entire  line. 


THE  IDEAL 

Tbt  Ideal—the  first  knife  designed  by  Mr.  Marble.  Its 
Quality,  combination  of  excellent  features  and  beauty  of 
design  and  finish,  won  for  us  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
makers  of  the  highest  quality  of  hunting  knives.  Blade  is 
adapted  to  sticking  and  skinning.  Oval-ground  at  back  of 
point  for  chopping  bone.  Handles  are  stag  slabs  or  leather 
discs  with  discs  of  red  and  black  fibre  and  brass,  driven 
on  the  strong  tangs  and  held  by  stag  tip  and  flush  nut. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  following  prices,  if  not  at 
your  dealers.  Either  style  with  or  without  hilt  as  desired. 
Price  includes  sheath. 
LEATHER  HANDLE— 5  in.  blade  $2.25;  6  In.  $2.50;  7  In.  $2.75;  8  In.  $3.00, 
STAG  HANDLE     -5  In.  blade  $2.75;  6  In.  $3.00;  7  In.  $3.25;  8  In.  $3.50. 


The 

Woodcraft 
AT  $1.50 


is  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a  hunting  knife.  The 
Woodcraft  embodies  the  ideas  of  many  hunters  and  sev« 
eral  expert  knife  designers.  It  meets  rv*ry  need.  Adap- 
ted for  sticking,  cleaning,  skinning,  slicing,  chopping 
bone,  etc.  High-grade  6teel — bevel  blade  thick  at  back, 
tapering  to  a  fine  point.  Blade  4Va  in. ;  leather  handle  3% 
in. ;  weight  6  oz.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Price  $1.50  in- 
cluding sheath;  with  stag  handle  $2.00.  At  your  dealer's,  or 
direct  by  mail,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 


U4 


Write  Today  for  Catalog  No.  18 


Every  sportsman  should  have  a  copy  of  catalog  No. 
48,  showing  entire  line  of  Marble's  Sixty  Specialties  for 
Sportsmen.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Fr*  samplt  M*r» 
bte't  Nitn-Solvtnt  Oil  if  dealer's  name  is  mentioned. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  Ave.     Gladstone,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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for  no  body  of  men  are  able  to  use  the  same 
rest  in  shooting  and  get  good  results. 

We  had  several  rests  made  by  different 
members  of  the  club  but  I  found  them  all 
rather  shaky  and  found  it  difficult  to  hold 
my  rifle  steady,  due  to  them  not  having 
base  enough,  and  not  being  braced  to  stand 
the  recoil  of  high  powered  rifles.  I  then 
made  the  one  shown  in  sketch,  using  a  piece 
of  2  x  3  white  pine  3  feet  long  for  the  bar 
and  7-8"  x  3"  white  pine  for  legs,  bracing 
it  well  so  that  it  was  not  easily  upset.  The 
notches  are  made  using  1  in.  radius  for  the 
half  circles  which  does,  not  cause  so  much 
lateral  pressure  as  the  V  notch,  spoI*en  of 
by  Mr.  Landis,  and  also  illustrated  on  page 
1146  of  the  March  issue. 

This  rest  is  low  enough  for  a  14,  or  even  a 
12  year  old  boy  to  use,  and  high  enough  for 
any  man  shooting  prone,  to  use,  the  first 
notch  being  10  inches  high  and  the  highest 
23  inches.  Most  of  the  men  used  the  14" 
and  15"  notches,  some  few  using  the  16". 


You  will  note  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
rest  places  eacn  notch  one  inch  higher  than 
the  preceding  one.  This  rest  seemed  to 
be  very  near  to  being  suitable  to  all,  and  was 
not  hard  for  the  members  to  find  the  height 
for  their  individual  use,  for  to  give  15  or 
20  men  a  chance  to  shoot  using  one  rest  in 
an  afternoon,  not  much  time  could  be  lost 
in  arranging  a  rest  for  each  one. 

This  rest  could  be  made  higher  to  be  used 
at  300  and  400  yards  in  the  sharpshooter 
course,  shooting,  kneeling  and  sitting,  but 
would  need  to  be  larger  in  proportion  all 
through. 

If  one  man  wishes  to  test  out  ammunition, 
and  has  plenty  of  time,  the  stake  and  bar 
rest  is  O.K.  It  is  entirely  too  slow  for  15 
or  20  men  to  qualify  over  for  the  sharpshooter 
course  in  one  day,  or  where  you  wish  to  do 
other  shooting  from  time  to  time;  hence, 
we  must  have  a  rest  which  is  sturdy  and 
substantial,  over  which  accurate  shooting 
can  be  done. 


I  have  made  another  sketch  founded  on 
Mr.  Landis'  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  portable  and  adjustable,  which  can 
be  taken  out  of  reach  of  those  hunting  kind- 
ling, and  which  can  be  used  indefinitely. 
See  Fig.  2. 

My  idea  is  to  make  a  carpenter's  trestle 
of  2  x  3  lumber  having  the  legs  of  7-8"  x  3" 
material  and  fasten  on  top  a  number  of 
pieces  of  y2  x  1  %!'  white  pine,  with  bolts 
at  each  end  to  hold  them  in  place.  The  one 
bolt  to  be  loose,  so  as  to  lift  out  easily  and 
quickly. 

The  trestle  should  be  low  enough  for  the 
fellow  with  the  shortest  neck  and  the  others 
padding  it  by  swinging  one  or  more  top 
pieces  into  place.  After  using  the  rest  once, 
the  different  individual  could  remember 
the  number  of  pieces  required  for  their  shoot- 
ing and  it  would  not  require  much  time  to 
adjust  it  to  their  needs. 

The  white  pine  would  not  dent  the  gun 
stocks  and  allow  free  recoil  for  the  rifles 
over  the  rest. 

I  did  not  have  any  chance  to  try  out  the 
last  style  of  rest,  in  fact  it  only  occurred 
to  me  to  make  one  like  it  since  reading  the 
article  in  the  March  number,  and  also  thinking 
some  one  else  would  wish  to  try  it  out  on 
the  different  ranges  this  summer. 

Editor's  Note — I  have  done  considerable 
shooting  with  Mr.  Senseman's  rifle  rest 
and  found  it  very  practical  in  every  way. 
In  fact  I  nearly  always  used  it  at  500  yards 
but  I  believe  it  could  be  considerably  im- 
proved by  having  a  succession  of  perfectly 
flat  steps,  each  succeeding  step  to  be  W 
to  %"  higher  than  the  next  lower  one — than 
to  have  a  succession  of  "U's"  to  shoot  from. 

As  Mr.  Senseman  states  "that  nearly 
everyone  shot  from  the  14",  15  or  16"  heights." 
it  was,  therefore,  useless  to  make  any  higher 
or  lower  U's  than  these.  (This,  however, 
could  not  be  foreseen  when  the  rest  was 
made). 

The  principle  objection  to  these  U  shaped 
rests  is  that  if  the  rifle  is  rested  in  the  "Up," 
or  left  side  of  the  U,  it  will  shoot  to  the  right, 
if  rested  on  the  "down"  or  right  side  it  will 
shoot  to  the  left;  if  it  is  rested  in  a  perfectly 
flat  bar  it  cannot  possibly  shoot  to  either 
side,  due  to  defects  in  the  rest  or  to  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  rifleman  in  not  paying 
attention  to  these  things.  This  is  why  I 
prefer  the  flat  bar  rest. — Editor). 
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Every  Country  Club  Needs 
a  Trapshooting  Squad 


npRAPSHOOTING  is  a  sport  for   "out-of-doors"  people 
A     seeking  a  recreation  embodying  fascination,  health  and 
instruction. 


The  element  of  uncertainly  of  targets'  flight  retains  the  interest  while 
the  angles  and  speed  introduce  situations  demanding  instant  decision 
and  unerring  shooting.  Every  flying  clay  is  a  challenge  to  your  gun- 
skill.    Every  target  smashed  is  an  incentive  to  "get  the  next." 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 

We  have  illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  trapshooting  as  it  is 
staged  at  country  clubs,  camps  and  summer  resorts.  Tell  us  where 
you  desire  to  shoot  the  furtive  "clay"  and  we  will  send  booklet.  Offi- 
cials of  country  clubs  should  request  "Trapshooting  Equipment 
for  the  Country  Club." 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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GUNS    AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 

AND  ANSWERS 


The  .250-3000  and  the  7 MM  Mauser  com- 
pared for  use  on  Moose  and  Elk. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

I  would  like  to  have  a  man  with  experience 
give  a  comparison  of  the  .250-3000  Savage 
and  the  7MM  Mauser  for  big  game  such  as 
moose  and  elk.  Also  a  comparison  for 
prairie  shooting  where  long  range  and  accuracy 
are  required, 

G.  C.  Leidy 

Cadillac,  Sask. 

Answer — The  .250-3000  Savage  is  a  very 
fine  rifle  for  200,  300  and  possibly  400  yard 
work  on  the  prairie  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  500  yard  gun,  being  practically  converted 
into  a  .25-20  class  ctg.  when  the  bullet  gets 
to  500  yards.  This  means  equal  to  the 
.25-20  at  the  muzzle.  Mr.  Charles  Newton, 
who  designed  this  cartridge,  classes  it  as 
a  deer  cartridge  but  no  more.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  very  best  strictly  deer  shooting 
cartridge  on  the  market.  The  trouble  with 
using  a  .250  on  moose  and  elk  is  that  so 
many  must  be  shot  from  the  rear  and  this 
requires  a  rifle  and  cartridge  giving  more 
penetration  and  less  excessive  tearing  for 
a  short  distance. 

The  7MM  loaded  with  the  spitzer  bullet, 
either  weight,  is  in  the  same  class  as  the 
Springfield,  is  in  fact  better  than  that  rifle 
so  far  as  flat  shooting  and  extreme  range  is 
considered  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  quite 
so  accurate  as  the  Springfield. 

It  should  be  perfectly  satisfactory  for 
either  of  your  purposes.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  comments  on  this  matter. — (Editor). 


The    8MM  Mannlicher  &  Mauser  and  the 
.250-3000  Savage  Compared  for  Bear 
and  Mountain  Sheep.    Also  for 
1000  Yard  Shooting. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

Which  of  the  above  guns  is  the  better 
for  shooting  bear  and  mountain  sheep? 
I  have  both  of  these  guns  and  intend  to  sell 
one  of  them.  Which  is  the  hardest  shooter? 
The  8MM  only  shoots  300  yards  with  the 
sights  it  has  on.  I  want  a  rifle  to  shoot 
1000  yards.    Please   advise  sights   to  use 


on  the  Mauser. 

C.  J.  Brady, 
Box    10.    Minburn.  Alta. 

Answer — The  previous  inquiry  answers 
this  as  well.  The  7MM  and  8MM  Mausers 
and  Mannlichers  are  in  practically  the  same 
class  when  both  are  used  with  the  Spitzer 
bullet  cartridges.  Both  are  very  fine  long 
range  rifles.  I  would  not  worry  about  killing 
bear  and  mountain  sheep  at  1000  yards  with 
any  rifle  if  I  wer^  you.  It  is  very  improbable 
and  almost  impossible.  The  8MM  Mauser 
is  very  much  more  powerful  than  the  .250 
Savage,  especially  at  long  range.  It  also 
kicks  a  confounded  sight  harder  and  is 
much  harder  to  shoot  accurately  for  that 
reason.  Get  a  Lyman  wind  gauge  receiver 
sight  on  the  Mauser  and  a  higher  gold  bead, 
front  sight  to  go  with  it  as  the  Mauser  will 
be  sighted  for  about  300  yards  with  the 
Lyman  receiver  sight  and  the  standard  front 
sight.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  use  the 
.250  Savage  for  this  kind  of  shooting  unless 
you  limited  your  shooting  to  about  300 
yards.  Incidentally  I  think  you  will  kill 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  game  you  kill  with 
any  rifle,  inside  of  that  range,  provided  the 
300  yards  are  measured. — (Editor). 


Trouble  with  shells  sticking  in  a  .22. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept. 

What  makes  the  shells  stick  in  my  "little 
scout"  rifle?  It  is  getting  worse  and  some- 
times I  have  to  take  a  knife  to  get  them  out. 
I  am  using  Rem.  UMC  Lesmok  cartridges, 
and  cannot  detect  any  marring  of  the  barrel. 

Are  Marble  bi  color  front  and  ivory  rear 
sights  a  good  combination  when  a  shooter's 
tendency  is  to  shoot  high?  Would  they 
show  in  results?  How  far  apart  should 
they  be  placed? 

What  do  you  know  of  the  imitation  Schoficld 
model  Smith  &  Wesson  revolvers?  Are  they 
accurate  and  reliable? 

E.  D.  Clifford.  Canada. 

Answer — The  most  common  cause  of  shells 
sticking  in  a  .22  caliber  rifle  is  due  to  shooting 
shorts  in  a  barrel  chambered  for  the  long 
rifle  or  the  long  shells.  This  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  mistaken  practice,  a  practice 
that  is  never  economical  for  the  reason  that 
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RUNABOUT      -    -    -  $575 

TOURING    -    -    -    -  $595 

COUPE   $770 

SEDAN   $970 

CHASSIS      ....  $535 

ONE-TON  TRUCK     -  $750 


Over  The  Hills 

The  sportsman  needs  a  car  that  tops  the 
hills  with  ease,  and  that,  for  one  thing  is 
just  why  you  will  most  often  find  him 
driving  a  Ford. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Ford,  Ont, 


Women  and  children  and  persons  who  cannot  swim,  may  indulge  in  the  healthful, 
pleasant  sport  of  canoeing  with  perfect  safety  in 

The  Unsinkable  Chestnut  Sponson  Canoe 

These  canoes  are  made  with  capacious  air  chambers  extending  full  length  on 
,each  side.  They  cannot  be  capsized  and  even  when  filled  with  water  will  support  the 
weight  of  several  persons.  The  Chestnut  is  the  lightest,  strongest,  easiest  handled 
canoe  built.  The  lining  and  wide  ribs  are  made  ot  tough  New  Brunswick  Cedar  and 
the  whole  framework  is  covered  with  one  seamless  sheet  of  specially  woven 
canvas  made.waterproof  by  our  special  preparation. 
SEND  FOR  'BOOKLET —Our  handsomely  illustrated 
canoe  facts  that  every  prospective  buyer  should  know 
mailed  free. 

CHESTNUT  CANOE  CO.,  Limited,  Box  445,  FREDERICT0N,  N.  B 


booklet  contains  important 
Write  for  a  copy   to-day — 
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sooner  or  later  the  barrel  is  ruined.  The 
remedy  is  a  new  barrel. 

The  sights  you  mention  are  a  benefit  on 
a  shotgun  to  those  who  3ee  the  sights  on  their 
shotgun  when  they  shoot.  I  do  not,  and 
therefore  they  are  no  benefit  to  me  except 
in  lining  up  a  gun  in  trapshooting  previous 
to  calling  "pull."  In  field  shooting  I  never 
see  anything  but  the  bird  and  I  usually 
can  get  my  share  of  quail.  I  never  use  a 
dog  either. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  purchase  any 
revolver  except  a  genuine  Smith  &  Wesson 
or  Colt—  (Editor). 


Concerning  a   .25  caliber  automatic  rifle 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept. 

In  the  November  number  there  was  a 
report  of  a  .25  high  power  automatic  rifle 
that  was  a  harder  hitter  and  shot  a  swifter 
bullet  than  the  Springfield.  I  believe  this 
rifle  was  supposed  to  be  manufactured  and 
sold  for  $15.00.  Who  makes  it  and  where 
can  I  get  one? 

It  is  often  amusing  to  note  the  different 
opinions  regarding  the  killing  force  of  bullets. 
One  writer  in  the  June,  1917  number  claims 
a  ground  hog  will  stop  a  soft  nose  .30-30 
bullet.  I  have  shot  hundreds  of  them  and 
never  knew  a  ground  hog  to  stop  one.  I 
do  know  that  H.  Naylor,  who  lives  5  miles 
North  of  Enderby  B.C.  shot  at  a  deer  with 
a  .45-70  rifle  and  killed  three  full  grown  deer. 
The  first  time  that  I  shot  at  a  deer  with  a 
.30-30  Marlin  I  killed  two  deer.  But  like 
Mr.  Naylor,  I  only  saw  one  when  I  shot. 

Mr.  Hayes,  near  Armstrong  B.C.,  went 
out  plowing  and  took  his  .22  rifle,  shooting 
a  five  grain  powder  charge,  and  some  hunters 
chased  5  deer  into  the  field  and  the  deer 
ran  to  the  team  for  protection  and  Mr.  Hayes 
shot  and  killed  two  of  them  with  that  .22 
rifle. 

I  knew  of  a  coyote  that  was  shot  seven 
times  by  a  .45-70  before  he  was  killed.  My 
favorite  cartridge  is  either  the  Lee  Enfield 
or  the  .30-1906  Springfield  with  the  220 
grain  soft  nose  bullet. 

John  Johnson. 

B.  C. 

P.  S. — I  live  within  10  miles  of  Ashley 
Haines  and  we  often  meet  and  'talk  about 
rifles  and  shooting. 

Answer — The  rifle  you  refer  to  is  the 
.25  Adolf  automatic  which  I  believe  has 
never  been  manufactured.    If  it  was  success- 


ful and  could  be  made  and  sold  for  $15.00 
at  the  present  time  it  would  have  absolutely 
no  competition  whatever.  This  rifle  has 
never  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The 
closest  rifle  to  it  that  can  be  purchased  is 
the  .256  Newton  and  that  costs  $50.00  in 
the  States.  Evidently  there  are  still  a 
FEW  deer  in  British  Columbia.  Editor. 


Concerning  the  .303  Ross. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

I  recently  purchased  a  .303  Ross,  as  I 
wanted  a  good  bolt  action  rifle  for  use  on 
moose  and  deer.  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  it  out  but  one  of  my  friends  had 
one  and  he  claims  that  he  practically  gave  it 
away  because  it  blew  out  on  him  several 
times.  A  sporting  goods  dealer  in  London 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  of  the  same  thing 
happening.  Do  you  think  this  is  liable  to 
happen?  Is  it  possible  and  safe  to  carry 
the  rifle  loaded  but  with  the  action  closed 
on  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber  and  the  cocking 
piece  in  the  forward  position? 

A.  R.  Bodell. 

West  Toronto.  Ont. 

Answer — I  only  know  of  one  case  where 
a  Ross  rifle  blew  open  and  that  happened 
to  one  of  the  most  experienced  long  range 
rifle  shots  in  America.  He  was  riding  on 
a  horse  and  took  a  shot  at  something  and 
the  explosion  knocked  him  off  the  horse. 
He  was  somewhat  used  up  around  the  face 
and  as  a  result  has  no  use  for  Ross  Rifles. 
This  happened  with  a  .280  Ross  and  I  do 
not  know  the  reason  of  this  occurrence. 
However,  I  do  know  of  one  man  who  has 
fired  about  18,000  shots  from  Ross  rifles 
and  he  has  had  no  trouble.  This  same  man 
has  been  knocked  out  by  the  explosion  of 
a  Springfield  so  you  see  it  is  mostly  luck. 
I  do  not  know  of  many  rifles  of  any  make 
that  have  exploded  or  blown  out  behind  « 
except  the  Springfield  rifles.  I  prefer  the 
Springfield  to  any  other  high  power  rifle 
and  would  not  hesitate  to  use  any  standard 
high  power  rifle  with  ammunition  that  I 
had  loaded  myself.  The  only  considerable 
kick  that  I  have  heard  about  Ross  rifles 
was  due  to  sticking  shells.  This  was  due 
to  shooting  shells  that  were  not  GREASED 
in  the  .280,  I  never  heard  of  this  trouble 
in  the  .303.— Editor. 


Loads  for  Quail  Shooting. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 
What  loads  do  you  prefer  for  use  in  quail 
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CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 

An  Unrivalled  Selection  For|Camp 
or  Outing 


CLARK'S 


CANADIAN  BOILED  DINNER 

Prepared  from  the  best  of  meat,  carefully- 
selected  vegetables  and  seasoned  "just  right." 
A  perfectly  balanced,  full  and  satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE  ALL  THE  CLARK  PRODUCTS.  "IT'S  GOOD. 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf  edt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 

breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  }4t  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized— also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 


I 


SO 
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shooting?  I  have  used  most  everything 
and  get  some  with  all  of  them  but  have 
always  preferred  the  smaller  size  shot  like 
7's  or  8's.  Do  you  prefer  soft  or  chilled 
shot? 

What  style  bore  do  you  prefer  for  this 
work  in  a  12  gauge  gun? 

A.  B. 

Answer — My  favorite  load  is  3  drams  of 
bulk  smokeless  or  24  grains  of  dense,  and 
1  l-8th.  ozs.  of  1Y2  chilled  shot.  I  have 
shot  quail  ever  since  I  was  a  kid,  about  20 
seasons,  and  for  clean  kills  without  mangling 
I  have  never  found  the  equal  of  this  load. 

I  prefer  a  gun  bored  to  shoot  50  to  55 
per  cent,  with  the  right  barrel  and  60  to 
65  with  the  left.  I  hunt  altogether  without 
a  dog  and  therefore  prefer  to  have  the  gun 
to  shoot  a  little  closer  than  if  using  a  good 
retriever. — Editor. 


Information  on  the  .32  Remington  Rimless. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

Mr.  H.  T.  in  your  March,  1918  issue  asks 
if  any  of  your  riflemen  readers  have  found 
anything  wrong  with  the  action  of  the  Rem- 
ington Repeater. 

I  presume  that  the  .30  or  larger  calibers 
are  referred  to  in  this  query  and  since  personal 
experience  is  desired  I  can  give  first  hand 
advice.  I  have  used  a  .32  Remington  since 
1915,  in  the  woods  for  deer  shooting,  and 
am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it. 

During  the  season  of  1915,  of  the  15  or 
more  hunters  in  our  camp,  8  of  them  had 
Remington  model  14  rifles,  in  either  .32  or 
35  calibers. 

The  .32  which  is  my  ideal  for  deer  shooting, 
requires  but  two  things  from  the  shooter, 
i.  e.,  to  draw  a  bead  on  the  point  you  want 
to  hit  and  then  pull  the  trigger — and  I'll 
wager,  if  you  have  chosen  right,  Mr.  Deer 
is  your  meat.  As  evidence  of  this,  one  of 
our  fellows  put  a  deer  down  to  stay  at  425 
paces,  with  one  shot  in  the  heart,  from  his 
.32  Remington. 

I  brought  one  down  with  a  high  shoulder 
shot  at  40  yards.  The  bullet  first  passing 
through  about  5%  inches  of  dead  chestnut 
timber.  Of  course  this  bullet  was  well  mush- 
roomed but  it  still  had  enough  force  to  grind 
the  backbone  to  powder  and  to  smash  the 
shoulder  tones. 

The  breech  block  in  this  rifle  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  model  of  simplicity.  It  has  one 
dangerous  piece,  however.  Dangerous,  be- 
cause it  may  drop  out  unnoticed  and  then 


your  gun  will  not  eject.  This  particular 
piece  is  about  one  and  one  eighth  inches  long, 
with  a  groove  cut  about  half  way  through, 
beginning  about  one  eighth  inch  from  the 

rear  end. 

If  you  ever  do  lose  this  piece  do  not  become 
alarmed  and  give  up  your  hunting  trip  but 
dig  up  a  ten  penny  wire  nail  from  any  place 
that  you  can  find  one,  and  use  that. 

It  will  fit  exactly.  Cut  it  through  with 
the  groove  in  the  same  place  as  the  sampje 
piece  taken  from  some  brother  sport's  Rem- 
ington. Put  it  in  place  and  put  the  gun 
together  and  you  will  be  ready  for  any  game 
that  you  may  have  to  tackle. 

If  you  have  a  model  14  Remington,  pin 
your  faith  to  it  and  you  will  bring  home  a 
trophy  when  your  chance  comes. 

W.  C.  Enterline, 

Camp  Hill,  Pa. 


Wants  Information  on  a.  22  Revolver. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
concerning  some  sporting  arms. 

I  have  lately  purchased  a  new  Harrington 
and  Richardson  .22  caliber  revolver  with 
a  5  inch  barrel.  I  bought  it  to  be  used  for 
small  game  and  targets  and  to  be  used  in 
company  with  the  single  barreled  shotgun 
when  trapping  skunks,  weasels,  minks,  etc. 
I  tried  to  get  a  Stevens  single  shot  target 
pistol  but  was  unsuccesful.  Tell  me  what 
you  think  of  the  gun  I  mentioned  for  this  use. 

What  shell,  the  short,  long,  or  long  rifle, 
would  you  advise  and  the  kind  of  powder, 
black,  semi-smokeless  or  Lesmok,  or  smoke- 
less? 

In  regard  to  shotguns,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a.  solid  frame  and  a  takedown, 
and  which  is  the  better? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  double 
and  a  single  action  revolver?  I  asked  a 
man  once  and  he  said  a  single  action  means 
a  single  shot  and  a  double  action  a  repeater. 

Lawrence  Schwardfager 

Rainy  River,  Ont. 

Answer, — I  do  not  advise  the  purchase 
of  any  other  revolver  but  a  genuine  Colt 
or  Smith  &  Wesson.  The  Stevens  pistol 
is  splendid.  The  revolver  you  mention  is 
fair  and  as  good  as  can  be  expected  for  the 
price  but  it  will  not  shoot  with  a  Smith  & 
Wesson  or  a  Colt. 

I  use  the  long  rifle  shell  exclusively  in  a 
weapon  chambered  for  them.  You  can 
wear  a  number    2  shoe  on  a  number  six 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States,  of 
the  American  Union. 

nvTT^Dm10111?1?  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
UNtAKlU  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptice  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
G.  H.  FERGUSON,  Minister  of.  Lands,  Forests  and  Mine*. 


'We  Stand 
back  of 
It." 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-nole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact.by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.   -  - 


-   HAMILTON,  CANADA 


We  furnish  Knock - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -  Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 
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foot  but  most  people  would  prefer  a  shoe 
that  fits  better.    Same  way  with  cartridges. 

The  black  powder  is  the  easiest  on  the 
gun  the  Semi  smokeless  and  Lesmok  are 
the  easiest  to  clean,  the  most  accurate  arid 
satisfactory.  The  smokeless  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  recommend  it  for  this  caliber 
and  a  great  many  things  to  condemn  it. 

A  shotgun  with  a  solid  frame  is  more  durable 
than  one  with  a  takedown  frame.  It  is 
also  much  more  unhandy  to  carry  and  clean. 
Very  few  people  can  afford  to  purchase 
ammunition  enough  to  shoot  a  good  takedown 
gun  loose  so  why  worry  about  it?  The 
takedown  gun  usually  takes  a  part  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  barrel,  whether  single  shot, 
double,  or  repeater. 

A  double  action  revolver  is  one  that  can 
be  fired  by  simply  pulling  the  trigger.  The 
single  action  must  have  the  hammer  pulled 
back  by  hand  before  it  can  be  fired.  Both 
are  all  right. — Editor. 


"Request  for  Information." 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

I  wish  information  concerning  a  rifle 
known  as  the  1375.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  .375  cartridge  and  could  you  give  its 
charge?  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  rille 
is  made  especially  for  big  game  in  Africa. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  a 
rifle  of  this  caliber? 

A.  N.  D. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Answer, — This  probably  refers  to  one  of 
the  single  shot,  or  repeaters  made  on  a  Mauser 
action,  high  power  rifles  made  for  African 
trade  by  the  various  English  firms.  Seems 
to  me  that  I  once  heard  of  a  Bland  Mauser 
of  this  caliber.  I  cannot  supply  this  informa- 
tion as  I  have  never  been  interested  in  weap- 
ons of  this  kind.  I  would  thank  some  of 
our  readers  to  supply  this  information. — Ed. 

Information  Concerning  the  16  Gauge. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 
What  is  the  killing  range  of  a  16  gauge 

shell   loaded   with   smokeless   powder  and 

No.  5  shot? 

Could  a  boy  of  16-use  a  16  gauge,  30  inch 

barrel,  single  shotgun? 

■  E.  Stanford. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Answer, — I  would  consider  that  35  to 
40  yards  was  as  far  as  you  could  expect  this 
charge  to^  kill  ^practically  every  shot.  You 


would  kill  game  as  far  with  this  charge 
as  the  normal  charge  of  no.  5  shot  from  any 
other  gauge  but  you  would  not  kill  so  reg- 
ularly as  with  a  larger  gauge,  at  the  longer 
ranges.  I  would  advise  2%  drams  bulk 
smokeless  powder  and  1  ounce  of  shot. 

A  boy  of  16  years  of  age  could  most  cer- 
tainly use  a  16  gauge  single  gun.  I  used 
a  12  gauge  single  when  I  was  11  years  of 
age,  switched  to  a  16  when  I  was  about 
14,  and  by  the  time  I  was  16  there  were 
very  few  men  in  my  locality  who  could  kill 
more  quail  than  I  could,  although  there 
was  one  boy  of  14  who  could  easily  outshoot 
me.  This  16  was  a  light  Manton  with  a 
34  inch  barrel.  This  weapon  was  the  most 
perfectly  balanced  and  the  most  perfectly 
fitting  weapon  I  ever  handled,  bar  none. 
It  only  weighed  about  6  pounds  and  was 
not  a  particle  muzzle  heavy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  purchase 
a  more  generally  satisfactory  weapon  for  a 
16  year  old  boy  than  a  three  quarter  choke 
16  gauge  single  gun. — Editor. 


The  Lefever  Gun. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

In  the  February  Rod  and  Gun  your  answer 
to  Reginald  Paul — re  Shotguns  has  been 
worrying  me  for  some  time. 

Now  I  have  had  some  few  guns  in  my 
time  and  have  observed  in  my  t/avels  and 
shooting  expeditions  all  over  North  America, 
that  the  high  priced  English  gun  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  every  respect;  however, 
1  would  like  to  have  the  owners  ol  tne  several 
good  American  guns  give  their  experience? 
as  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  average 
priced  gun  costing  up  to  say  SI 00.00  net. 

Now  come  right  out  with  all  the  defects 
that  you  have  found.  The  makers  of  the 
guns  would  be  glad  to  discover  any  weak- 
nesses as  they  are  always  trying  to  produce 
the  best  possible  gun  that  they  could  devise 
and  would  welcome  a  fair  comparison  with 
any  gun  in  the  world. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  Mr.  Paul  to  tell 
us  what  is  wrong  with  the  Lefever.  My 
experience  is  that  the  Lefever  is  the  equal 
of  any  gun  in  the  world  and  at  the  price  is 
equal  to  if  not  better  than  any  gun  sold  in 
America. 

Next,  I  would  like  the  Editor,  Mr.  Landis, 
to  say  in  what  particulars  he  finds  the  Fox 
gun  tp  conform  to  his  choice. 

Now  I  am  going  to  knock  the -"Old  Reliable 
Parker."  I  have  come  across  numerous 
instances  where  good  Parkers,  costing  over 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
metei  tells  the  whole 
story   of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

802  CHAPEL  ST.   NEW  HAVEN,  GONN. 
E.  &  A.  CUNTHER  GO.        •        -        Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co  ,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


Moose  Heads 


of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec 

in  September  and  October,  1916,  several 
of  them  with  antlers  having  a  spread  of 
five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  killed  by  him 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has 
a  record  of  a  black  bear  and  a  large  bull 
moose  at  Lake  Kiskisink. 
The  big  bull  moose  of  ex-Mayor  Carter 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 


Caribou  and  Deer 


are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  moose  and  bear. 


THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
^  Dyke's  description  of  some  of  them  in 
"Little  Rivers." 


Would  you  like  to  own 


A  Summer  Camp 

3  for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 


You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas- 
ing a  fishing  and  hunting  territory,  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs,. 


S  Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fishing 
and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to 


Hon.  Honore  Mercier, 


Minister  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 


Quebec,  Que. 
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$100.00  net  have  shot  loose  in  a  few  years, 
The  factory,  however,  promptly  adjusted 
this. 

The  elaborate  engraving  on  a  gun  is  certain-, 
ly  beautiful.  Personally  I  want  a  good  plain 
gun  and  so  have  ordered  a  Lefever  duck 
gun  of  eight  pounds  weight  and  feel  that  it 
will  be  well  made  and  last  me  a  lifetime. 

Now  Mr.  Landis,  I  want  your  criticism 
as  to  my  choice  and  remember  that  I  want 
a  good  knockabout  gun  that  will  not  need 
to  be  "nursed." 

K.  E.  Naftal. 

Answer, — I  have  no  criticism  at  all  to 
make  of  the  Lefever  gun.  However,  you  are 
mistaken  in  believing  that  "all"  manufac- 
turers will  welcome  criticisms  of  their  guns, 
They  will,  BUT  NOT  IN  THE  MAGAZINES, 
I  came  very  near  to  buying  a  Lefever  in 
place  of  the  Fox  I  now  use.  In  fact  I  tossed 
up  a  nickle  to  see  which  I  would  buy,  and 
the  Fox  won.  The  reasons  that  led  me  to 
purchase  the  Fox  were  that  it  had  the  Smith 
cross  bolt,  without  having  the  clumsiness 
of  the  Smith,  the  balance  of  a  good  Sauer 
or  Ithaca,  without  the  excessive  cost  of  the 
Sauer  and  an  interior  finish  that  I  preferred 
to  that  of  the  Ithaca.  I  also  preferred  the 
bolting  to  that  of  the  Ithaca.  I  had  two 
Ithacas  and  neither  shot  loose  so  I  had  no 
kick  coming  in  that  respect. 

Possibly  it  will  surprise  you,  but  the  gun  of 
good  grade  that  was  the  worst  case  of  shooting 
loose  that  I  ever  saw  was  a  9  lb.  Francotte 
Pigeon  gun  costing  $250.00  net. 

It  had  the  Greener  round  cross  bolt,  double 
under  bolts,  and  side  clips,  and  it  was  so 
loose  that  it  could  be  rattled  like  a  five  dollar 
single  gun  that  had  20  years'  use. 

This  Fox  gun  is  the  best  field  gun  FOR 
ME,  though  half  and  full  choke,  of  any  gun 
I  have  used.  That  is,  I  can  kill  more  game 
on  the  wing  with  it  than  any  other  that  I 
have  used.  It  fits  me  perfectly  and  shoots 
high  enough  so  that  it  corrects  my  natural 
inclination  to  shoot  low.  Possibly  a  result 
of  so  much  rifle  shooting.  However,  I  cannot 
break  nearly  as  many  targets  with  it  as  with 
one  of  two  Ithacas  that  I  owned  or  with 
either  of  the  pair  of  Winchester  repeaters 
that  I  owned.  I  have  broken  22  out  of  25 
with  it  several  times  but  I  cannot  make  a 
good  average  with  it. 

It  is  a  deadly  gun  on  live  pigeons  shot 
from  the  trap.  I  had  an  Ithaca  gun  that 
I  killed  24  straight  gray  squirrels  with, 
before  I  began  using  the  rifle  on  squirrels, 
and  if  I  would  kill  half  a  dozen  straight 


with  this  Fox  it  would  be  an  accident.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  it  made  to 
shoot  high.  in 

You  will  make  absolutely  no  mistake 
a  Lefever  gun,  provided  it  fits  you  perfectly. 
I  would  welcome  more  articles  on  shotguns 
and  shotgun  shooting  for  this  Department. 

Editer. 


Revolver  Dope. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

I  have  a  .30-30  Winchester  carbine.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  gun  and  very  handy  in 
the  brush.  What  is  the  ring  on  the  side 
of  the  receiver  for?  Is  it  for  a  sling  and 
how  is  the  sling  used  in  this  case? 

A  friend  has  a  .38  Colt  single  action  in  a 
.44  caliber  frame.  Can  you  use  smokeless 
powder  in  this  revolver? 

Do  all  revolvers  have  that  ugly  up  jump 
when  fired?  I  had  one  .38  Hopkins  and 
Allen  revolver  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
hit  myself  with  it  as  it  jumped  all  over  the 
place. 

Where  can  I  secure  powder  to  load  these 
revolver  cartridges?  Can  I  use  blasting 
powder?  What  tools  will  I  need  to  reload 
this  .38? 

Trigger. 

Answer, — I  guess  I  might  as  well  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  why  the  ring  is  placed 
on  the  receiver  of  the  Winchester  carbine. 
I  woulcl  prefer  regular  sling  swivels  on  forearm 
tip  and  butt.    This  is  where  they  belong. 

You  can  certainly  use  smokeless  powder 
in  the  Colt.  However,  use  the  right  powder 
and  do  not  exceed  the  recommended  charge 
a  particle.  Write  to  T.  G.  Samworth  Co.,  care 
of  The  E.  I.  Dupont  De  Nemours  Powder 
Co.,  Dupont  Bldg.  Wilmington,  Del.,  U.S.A., 
sending  a  sample  shell  (empty)  and  state 
what  you  will  use  the  revolver  for,  and  he 
will  tell  you  the  proper  charge  and  where 
to  obtain  it.  I  could  tell  you  several  charges 
to  use  but  could  not  tell  you  where  to  get 
it  locally.    Do  not  use    blasting  powder. 

Your  better  plan  would  be  to  get  the 
Ideal  tool  with  double  adjustable  chamber 
for  the  cartridge  your  revolver  takes.  I 
suppose  that  it  is  the  .38-40  shell. — Editor. 


A  Revolver  for  Rabbit  and  Owl  Shooting 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on 
the  .22  caliber,  6  inch  barrel  H.  &  R.  target 
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Out  on  t no  Old 
FiStim'  Grounds 

THAT'S  where  your  Evinrude  is  going  to  take 
you,  first  chance  you  get.  Fishing  Season  takes 
0Q  new  pleasures  when  you  have  an 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  6QAN0E  MOTOR; 

Just  a  tag  at  the  flywheel  and  the  lake  is  yonrs.  You  can 
really  "cover"  all  the  good  fishing  grounds — without 
touching  oar  to  water. 

Special  method  of  balancing  gives  the  1918  Evinrude  won- 
derfully smooth,  vibrationless  running.    Evinrude  Mag- 
neto, Built-in  Flywheel  Type  and  Automatic  Reverse. 
Write  for  new  catalog  today. 
Over  90,000  sold.     Used  by  25  Governments. 
EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 
877  Evinrude  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'Also  manufacturers  of  the  Evinrude  Oil  Engine. 

Distributing  Branches: 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore. 


MINARDS 

LinimenT 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


^^^^^^  ■JHMHS- 


Highlands  of% 
Ontario 

Canada 

Embrace  millions  of 
acres  of  virgin  pine  and 
spruce,  broken  by  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and 
streams.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  Highlands 
of  Ontario  is  the  mecca 
for  out -door  men  and 
women. 

Algonquin  Park 
Muskoka  Lakes; 
Georgian  Bay 
Lake  of  Bays 
Timagami 

are  all  famous  playgrounds. 
Modern  hotels  afford  city 
comforts  but  many  prefer 
to  live  in  tent  or  log  cabin 
— your  choice  at  reasonable 
cost.  May  we  help  you  plan 
your  trip?  Write  or  call 
for  illustrated  literature. 


J.  QUINLAN, 
Bonaventure  Station, 
Montreal,  Que. 
or 

C  E.  HORNING, 
Union  Station, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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grip  revolver  for  shooting  owls  and  rabbits, 
taking  into  consideration  its^price? 

A.  C.  G. 

British  Columbia. 

Answer, — Put  the  same  money  and  as 
much  more  as  possible  into  a  good  .22  caliber 
rille  equipped  with  peep  sights,  and  used 
with  .22  long  rifle  Lesmok  or  Semi-smokeless 
cartridges  loaded  with  hollow  point  bullets. 
The  extreme  deadly  range  of  the  outfit  you 
mention  when  used  on  owls  and  rabbits 
would  be  about  ten  yards  in  the  average 
man's  hands. — Editor. 


Wants  Information  on  a  .22  Revolver 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.; 

I  want  a  revolver  of  .22  caliber  to  be  used 
for  target  shooting  and  small  game  shooting 
and  which  can  be  carried  concealed  on  the 
person. 

How  is  the  Iver  Johnson  revolver  in  .22 
caliber  for  accuracy? 

Please  give  the  addresses  of  the  Colt  and 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  companies. 

L.  Birkett, 

Brantford,  Ont. 

/ 

Answer, — I  advise  you  to  purchase  a 
.22  Smith  &  Wesson  target  pistol  with  a 
ten,  or  anjeight  inch  barrel.  j|'  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  single  shot  (the  Stevens 
single  shot  pistols  are  also  fine)  purchase 
a  .22  Smith  &  Wesson  Bekeart  model  heavy 
frame  target  revolver,  a  .22  Colt  Target 
revolver,  or  a  .22  Colt  Automatic  pistol. 
That  Colt  automatic  is  absolutely  all  right 
as  a  target  weapon  and '  has  a  fine  pull.  I 
would  prefer  the  single  shot^or  the  heavy 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolver. 

Addresses  you  desire  are,  Smith  &  Wesson, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Colt  Patent  Fire 
Arms  Mfg.   Co.,   Hartford.  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  purchase  any 
revolver  but  a  Colt  or  a  Smith  &  Wesson. -Ed. 


The  Path  of  a  Rifle  Bulkt. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept.. 

"A"  claims  that  with  a  rifle  bore  set  ab- 
solutely dead  ievel,  the  bullet  will  start  to 
drop  immediately  and  will  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  bore.  "B".  claims  that 
the  bullet  will  rise  above  the  bore.  Will 
you  give  a  decision  regarding  this  matter 
in  an  early  issue. 

Fred  J.  Brandon, 

Lashburn,  Sask. 

Answer, — Basing  my  decision  on  known 
experiments  performed  by  the  late  Dr.  F. 
W.  Mann,  I  would  say  that  in  exceptional 
cases  of  very  badly  balanced  bullets,  bullets 
that  tipped  very  badly  immediately  alter 
leaving  the  muzzle,  and  also  in  cases  where 
the  path  of  the  bullet  - as  it  left  the  muzzle 
was  immediately  and  very  slightly  ABOVE 
a  plank  or  other  solid  obstruction;  that  in 
these  two  cases  PART  of  the  bullet  might 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  bore,  when  the 
bore  was  set  on  a  dead  level. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with 
accurate  and  correctly  designed  ammunition, 
I  see  no  way  in  which  this  could  occur. 
Therefore,  generally  speaking,  considering 
usual  cases  and  proper  conditions — the 
bullet  would  not  rise  above  the  line  of  the 
bore  unless  the  rifle  were  so  sighted  as  to 
cause  it  to  do  so. — Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  editor  of  this  department  is  not  a 
fisherman.  He  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
Guns  and  Ammunition  departments  of  the 
sporting  magazines  should  be  allowed  to 
dwindle  to  practically  nothing  each  spring, 
simply  because  fish  and  other  suckers  are 
biting  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This  depart- 
ment is  not  being  run  under  that  kind  of 
an  idea  and  the  shooting  public  is  invited 
to  compare  the  contents  of  the  Guns  and 
Ammunition  department  of  Rod  and.^Gun 
in  Canada,  for  April,  May,  andfJune,  with 
the  same  departments  in  other  sporting 
magazines  during  these  issues. 

C.  D.  Landis,  Editor. 
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Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


Mm(  me  at  the  TULLER—r*  Value,  Service,  Heme  Comforte 

"""HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3  00  Up  Double 
200     "  "       "       2.00     ,p      4.00    r  " 

100     -  "       M      2.50     "       4.50  " 

1M     "  "       "3.50to5.00"       5.00  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


When  You  Visit  Buffalo 


Make  your  trip  doubly  pleasant  by  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Lenox.  Service  and  cuisine 
are  unexcelled.  Location  convenient  to  all 
points  of  interest. 

European  Plan — $1.50  per  day  and  up 

Send  for  "Free  Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls" 

HOTEL  LENOX 

C.  A.  MINER,    Managing  Director. 

NORTH  St.  at  DELAWARE  AVE. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  PWuj 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  travel  ere  an  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 


SPECIAL  RIFLE  SHOOTING   ISSUE    FOR  JULY 


The  Editor  of  this  Department  has  arranged 
a  special  rifle  shooting  edition  for  July. 

Among  the  items  contained  therein  are 
the  following — How  to  turn  down  a  rifle 
barrel,  how  to  finish  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle 
barrel,  how  to  test  a  barrel  to  see  if  it  is 
straight  INSIDE,  how  to  take  a  kink  out 
of  a  rifle  barrel,  the  effect  of  a  loose  takedown 
on  a  rifle's  accuracy;  making  a  6.5MM 
(.256)  Oberndorf  Mauser,  Newton  rifle  shoot 
average  4  inch  groups  at  200  yards;  Sniping 
in  France-written  by  a  professional;  special 
loading  tor  the  .44-40;  cleaning  up  a  rusty 


.22  caliber  rifle  so  that  it  made  50  consecutive 
bulls  after  it  was  considered  worthless;  Guns 
and  Ammunition  Dept.,  queries  and  answers. 
This  will  be  SOMI^  issue  for  the  rifle  cranks. 

We  would  like  to  run  a  special  issue  for 
shotguns  and  shotgun  shooting — also  a 
special  issue  for  revolver  and  automatic 
pistol  cranks.  To  do  this  we  will  have  to 
be  favored  with  suitable  material  by  our 
valued  contributors.-  If  our  contributors 
will  send  in  sufficient  articles  of  this  kind 
the  editor  will  run  these  special  issues. 


MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 
:-:   :-:    CONSERVATION.    :-:  :-: 


THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  ROBIN 

E.  R.  KERR 


I  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  Ontario 
possessed  a  good  citizen  opposed  to  pro- 
tective legislation  in  behalf  of  the  robin 
(I  refer  to  Mr.  Ware's  letter  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Rod  and  Gun)  and  I  feel  disposed 
to  say  that  those  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
over-balancing  value  of  the  robin  and  other 
Svveet-songed  insectivorous  and  rodent  eating 
birds  should  not  speak  too  hastily.  The 
economic  value  of  the  robin  ramains  un- 
disputed and  far  outweighs  its  consumption 
of  a  few  of  Mr.  Ware's  sour  cherries  and, 
in  my  opinion,  if  he  does  not  feel  disposed 
to  accord  to  this  valuable  songster  a  much 
merited  desert  for  its  labors,  he  should  grow 
something  more  profitable. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  sportsmen, 
naturalists,  ornithologists,  zoologists,  horti- 
culturists and  farmers.  Down  at  that  pretty 
little  village  of  Kingsville  we'  have  a  Game 
and  Song-Bird  Sanctuary  comprising  upwards 
of  3,000  acres  of  private  owned  lands.  The 
owners  of  these  lands  comprise  the  Kingsville 
Game  and  Song-Bird  Sanctuary  Association 
which  is  composed  of  thirty-seven  farmers 
of  the  district  who  grow  cherries  only  to 
feed  the  robins  after  a  hard  season's  toil  in 
behalf  of  their  crops.  The  farmers  of  Essex 
County,  and  they  are  very  intelligent  farmers, 


prefer  to  expend  $100  on  cherry  trees  to  con- 
serve $2,000  crop  of  tomatoes  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  cut-worm  and  these  up-to-date  cit- 
izens were  partly  responsible  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Canada  for 
ten  years  protection  to  the  robin  and  other 
insectivorous  and  valuable  depleted  species  of 
game  birds.  This  Association  is  seriously 
linked  up  with  that  same  movement  and 
each  member  of  it  is  proud  of  his  and  her 
attitude  toward  the  wild  creatures  of  nature 
that  cannot  speak  out  in  behalf  of  themselves. 

Of  all  the  birds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ware, 
the  crow  alone  can  be  classified  as  predatory; 
the  others  enjoy  reputations  beyond  dispute 
and  far  beyond  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ware, 
and  are  entitled  to  all  the  protection  our 
governments  can  legislate  for  them  and  this 
Association  will  continue  to  contend  to  that 
end.  The  predaceous  birds  are:  great-horned 
owl,  goshawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk,  cooper 
hawk  and  crow.  This  Association  will  con- 
tend for  the  destruction  only  of  these  birds 
and  will  suggest  beneficial  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  species  entitled  to  protection 
only  after  careful  study  and  discussion  by 
its  English,  American  and  Canadian  author- 
ities. 
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A  GAME  SANCTUARY  IN  EASTERN 

ONTARIO 

W.  H.  ALLISON 


Some  twelve  years  ago  I  gave  the  readers 
of  Rod  and  Gun  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
Main  Duck  Islands  located  about  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Cape  Vincent  in  Lake  Ontario. 
This  was  the  last  visit  I  have  been  able  to 
pay  to  that  historic  spot  but  on  the  6th  of 
October  last  I  made  an  attempt  to  enjoy  an 
outing  there  for  the  purpose  of  a  hunt.  The 
island  is  1,000  acres  in  extent  and  is  used  by 
fishermen  for  net  fishing  during  the  summer 
season.  The  owner,  my  nephew,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Cole,  has  a  fish  boat,  hauling  fish  between 
the  Main  Ducks  and  "The  Cape"  every  second 
day — mostly  white  fish  and  grey  trout  con- 
signed to  the  Booth  Fish  Company. 

The  weather  during  October  was  so  bad 
that  I  was  held  up  at  Point  Traverse,  twelve 
miles  west  of  The  Ducks.  As  no  small  boat 
could  make  the  trip  during  the  week  I  waited, 
and  owing  to  my  time  being  limited,  I  was 
obliged  to  return  home  disappointed.  How- 
ever, I  give  herewith  a  letter  received  from 
one  of  my  nephews  who  was  able  to  cross 
over  to  the  Island  in  November  which  speaks 
for  itself.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Milford, 
Ont.,  December  2nd. 

"You  missed  a  good  time  by  not  staying," 
he  writes.  "I  went  out  the  week  after  you 
left  and  was  gone  two  weeks.  I  tried  to 
get  the  big  buck  I  saw  one  day  and  took  a 
long  shot  at  his  head  for  fear  of  only  wounding 
him  in  the  body,  but  missed.  I  ran  on  an- 
other bunch  of  eight  and  as  there  was  n*o 
buck  with  them  I  knocked  down  a  yearling 
doe.  Claude  shot  one  the  week  before.  We 
killed  twenty-two  foxes  and  some  ducks  on 
Yorkshire  Island. 

"While  we  were  at  the  cape  we  heard  of  a 
barge  ashore  on  Point  Peninsula,  took  out 
the  tug  next  day  and  went  alongside  and 
loaded  her.  We  got  about  two  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  (dry)  and  as  much  wet. 
So  we  made  a  pretty  good  haul.  I  cut  some 
wood  and  brought  it  home.  Alta  went  with 
me  the  last  week.  Claude  was  sorry  you  had 
not  waited  longer  so  you  could  have  been 
with  us.  He  has  been  here  this  week,  his 
last  trip  this  year  and  went  to  the  Island 


yesterday.  He  will  remain  there  a  day  or 
two  and  then  he  goes  home  and  puts  up  his 
boat  for  the  winter. 

"We  had  a  good  rabbit  hunt  on  Friday 
last.  Claude  lost  all  his  ducks  a  week  ago — 
thirteen  of  them  either  drifted  away  or  were 
taken  by  foxes." 

When  I  visited  this  island  twelve  years 
ago  there  were  only  six  deer  on  it  and  last 
summer  my  nephew  counted  thirty-five. 
He  generally  kills  off  the  old  bucks  each 
year,  probably  two  or  three  each  year. 

Yorkshire  Island  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  Main  Ducks.  On  this  island 
of  about  100  acres  my  nephew  keeps  the 
foxes.  Last  winter  or  spring  he  purchased 
a  few  and  calculated  he  had  about' forty. 
They  are  all  reds  and  he  kills  off  about  twenty- 
five  each  season. 

I  know  of  no  place  that  is  better  for  a  week 
or  ten  days'  sport  than  these  two  islands. 
No  dogs  are  allowed  for  hunting  the  game. 
On  the  Main  Island  there  are  hundreds  of 
raccoons,  red,  black  and  grey  squirrels.  Mr. 
Cole  is  now  trying  to  purchase  a  few  buffalo 
and  I  believe  that  in  time  this  will  become 
one  of  the  finest  game  sanctuaries  in  Canada. 
The  muskrats  are  there  by  the  hundreds  as 
also  the  English  Pheasants  placed  there  a  few 
years  ago,  which  are  thriving  splendidly. 

There  is  no  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  during  the  winter 
months  but  two  men  are  employed  during 
five  or  six  months  of  the  year  to  look  after 
the  stock,  generally  25  horses  and  as  many 
young  cattle  and  sheep.  Alex.  Taylor  has 
had  charge  for  the  last  twelve  years  and  has 
proved  a  faithful  servant. 

We  were  pleased  to  read  the  report  of  the 
meeting  held  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Miner  on 
January  24th  last.  The  resolutions  and 
recommendations  are  good  and  necessary  and 
I  trust  the  secretary  will  mail  us  a  few  of  the 
publicity  cards.  We  have  no  association 
in  this  vicinity  but  would  be  willing  to  render 
all  assistance  in  the  rearing  and  preservation 
of  game. 
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CITIES  OF  REFUGE  AND  GAME 
PRESERVATION 

E.  R.  KERR 


I  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  keenly  appreci- 
ated, that  splendid  letter  by  Six  Cylinder  Bill, 
on  page  1366  of  your  May  number.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  each 
; i  ad  every  one  of  Bill's  cylinders  are  capped 
with  the  very  best  spark-plugs  and  I  defy  any- 
living  man  to  locate  any  defects  in  his  various 
cylinders.  He  is  a  thoroughbred  of  the  first 
water.  It  all  of  us  were  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  game  hogs  we  would  be  better 
able  to  discuss  them.  Bill  pictures  them  to  a 
nicety.  f 

The  gr  atest  need  in  Ontario  to-day  is 
complete  organization  of  true  sportsmen  of 
the  type  of  Bill.  If  all  men  like  Bill  could  get 
together  and  work  unceasingly  toward  one 
goal  we  need  entertain  no  fears  for  the  villain- 
ous enemy  who  is  too  much  of  a  coward  to 
organize  and  oppdse  sound  and  sane  prin- 
ciples of  wild  life  conservation. 

Game  Conservation  Associations  should 
not  be  misrepresented  or  misunderstood  and 
in  the  establishment  oi  Cities  of  Refuge  for 
the  unmolested  breeding  and  rearing  of  wild 
fowl  and  animals  on  our  National  Forest 
areas  I  believe  I  enjoy  the  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  every  true  sportsmen  and  every 
clean  citizen  in  the  Province  in  a  declaration 
that  we  are  attempting  to  conserve  and  in- 
crease game,  both  animate  and  birds,  so  that 
they  may  be  killed  by  sportsmen,  to  the 
greatest  number  possible,  considering  the 
future  of  the  species,  and  not  simply  retained 
to  be  looked  at  or  photographed. 

To  secure  an  increase  in  game,  if  I  interpret 
Bill  correctly,  we  believe  thai  1  he  future  of 
many  kinds  of  game  in  this  Province  depends 
upon  the  enactment  and  strict  enforcement  of 
drastic  laws,  because  we  are  in  touch  with 
existing  conditions,  and  know  the  need  for 
immediate  energetic  action  if  our  game  birds 
and  animals  are  to  be  perpetuated,  much  less 
increased. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  realizes  the  many 
and  varied  benefits  that  come  through  hunt- 
ing, and  are  doing  our  best  to  advance  the 
interest  of  sportsmen  we  represent.  We  hold 
that  hunting  is  a  national  necessity  not 
simply  recreation  or  a  waste  of  time.  We 
believe  that  the  presence  of  game  in  any  Pro- 
vince according  to  its  quantity  is  an  asset  to 
be  prized. 

The  presence  of  game  is  an  incentive  to 


outdoor  exercise  that  means  better  health, 
and,  therefore,  better  citizenship  for  many. 
The  man  who  hunts  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
the  territory  covered,  of  the  flora,  of  the-fauna, 
of  the  waters,  of  the  minerals,  of  the  general 
topography  and  of  the  people,  that  can  be 
acquired  to  the  same  extent  in  no  other  way. 
We  further  believe  that  the  ability  of  the 
hunter  to  traverse  the  woods,  the  fields,  the 
marsh  or  the  waters  of  any  Province,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  to  camp  or  to  shoot 
straight,  make  him  with  limited  discipline 
and  drill  the  equal  of  any  regular  on  the  face 
of  this  wronderful  earth. 

Furthermore,  not  only  does  the  quantity 
of  game  taken  constitute  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  meat  supply  in  various  homes, 
particularly  the  settler  in  those  far  and  re- 
mote districts,  but  the  value  of  the  life-work 
of  birds  protected  continuously  is  an  aid  to 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  in  keeping  down 
and  destroying  the  larvae  that  affects  the 
cherry  and  other  fruit  trees. 

In  this  beautiful  Province  of  Ontario 
with  its  interesting  and  studious 
people,  almost  every  cent  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game  and  wild  birds,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  large  bounties,  for  the  purchase  and 
releasing  of  game  for  propagating  purposes, 
for  the  creation  of  game  sanctuaries  or  cities 
of  refuge,  for  the  feeding  of  game  during  the 
winter  time  comes  through  the  resident  big 
game  hunter's  license.  Even  the  farmer 
who  derives  the  most  benefit  from  the  work 
-of  birds,  does  not  contribute  one  penny  to 
their  benefit  unless  he  goes  hunting  on  lands 
frequented  by  those  of  the  antlered  colony. 
One  or  two  humanitarian  and  well  thinking 
farmers  have  contributed  a  life's  savings  to 
the  cause  of  migration. 

There  are  many  good  citizens  and  sports- 
men in  Ontario.  There  are  many  bad  and 
indifferent  citizens  and  sportsmen  in  Ontario. 
We  appreciate  what  the  good  sportsmen  of 
Ontario  have  done,  and  are  doing,  to  benefit 
humanity  through  the  increase  of  game  te  be 
killed  and  sport  with  shot-gun  and  rifle.  Just 
how  we  can  best  secure  that  increase  is  the 
question. 

I  presume  that  very  shortly,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  suggestions  of  the  Essex  Coun- 
ty Wild  Life  Conservation  Association,  the 
Province  will  receive  authority  to  create  game 
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preserves  or  sanctuaries  on  lands  owned  by  t  he 
province.  I  presume  that  individuals  will  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  creating  cities  of  refuge 
on  their  privately  owned  lands.  The  lands  de- 
signed for  National  Game  Reserves  or  priv- 
ate Cities  of  Refuge  should  be  selected  con- 
sidering the  food  supply,  the  water  supply, 
and  the  topography  of  the  land.  We  know 
that  the  snows  of  winter  usually  disappear 
first  on  the  steep  hillside  of  a  southern  ex- 
posure, upon  which  our  game  animals  that 
graze  may  find  grass  and  our  birds  the  gravel 
and  sand,  necessary  to  their  well-being. 
Large  evergreen  timber  and  deep  ravines  are 
found  beneficial  because  of  the  shelter  they 
afford  from  the  cold  and  storm. 

Our  preserves  to  be  laid  out  in  Northern 
Ontario  should  be  laid  out  considering  the 
possibility  of  travel  around  them,  and  of  no 
fixed  form.  They  should  be  each  one  about 
nine  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclose 
about  five  square  miles,  of  3,200  acres.  I 
consider  a  tract  of  this  size  large  enough  for 
the  purpose  intended,  (that  of  providing 
safety  and  food  and  peace  and  rest  to  game 
creatures  that  may  retreat  to  its  confines) 
and  not  too  large,  as  are  some  of  our  Provin- 
cial preserves,  which  permit  animals  to 
breed  and  live  and  die  in  them  without 
benefitting  anyone. 

Our  preserves  should  be  surrounded  by  an 
open  space  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  width, 
from  which  the  underbrush  has  been  cut. 
This  clearing  would  be  known  as  a  fire-line, 
because  over  this  line  we  would  travel  to 
meet  and  extinguish  occasional  forest  fires. 
On  the  inner  side  of  this  fire-line  should  be 
stretched  about  waist  high,  a  strand  of  wire 
as  thick  as  a  telegraph  wire,  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  this  fixed  area,  and  to  give 
notice  that  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
tract  of  land. 

Along  the  wire  at  intervals  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  should  be  posted  notices  printed 
on  cloth,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wire  encloses  a  Provincial  Game  Reserve, 
upon  which  no  hunting  by  any  person  is 
permitted  at  any  time,  and  asking  those  who 
read  to  keep  out  and  help  to  keep  others  out. 
Game  is  not  enclosed,  but  comes  and  goes  a 
pleasure.  No  -dog  should  be  permitted  on 
these  lands,  or  on  hunting  lands,  at  any  time. 

Each  preserve  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  keeper,  who  would  live  in  a  house 
for  his  use.  He  should  be  provided  with  ;i 
stable,  a  horse  and  suitable  fire  apparatus. 
During  the  open  season  he  would  travel 
around  this  city  of  refuge  at  least  once  a  day. 


During  the  eloscd  season  he  would  go 
around  as  necessity  required. 

It  should  be  the  duly  of  this  keeper  to 
protect  and  feed  game  in  the  preserve,  to 
kill  vermin,  and  to  see  to  it  that  any  animal 
mortally  wounded  by  hunters  during  the 
open  season  is  captured  and  delivered  to  the 
men  who  first  wounded  the  animal.  The 
hunter,  following  the  wounded  quarry,  find- 
ing it  has  gone  under  the  wire,  would  immed- 
iately report  the  fact  to  the  keeper,  who,  if 
he  finds  the  game  mortally  wounded  or  hurt, 
shall  kill  it  and  deliver  it  to  the  hunter  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

In  the  killing  of  vermin,  wild  cats,  foxes, 
weasels,  mink,  hawks,  owls  and  crows,  wolves 
and  coyotes  or  other  such  predatory  beasts, 
he  should  be  permitted  the  use  of  traps, 
poison  and  guns  as  all  three  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  work.  Strychnine  can  be 
used  because  while  it  will  kill  any  of  these 
vermin  or  a  dog,  duck  or  blackbird,  and 
many  kinds  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds, 
it  will  not  kill  a  chicken,  grouse,  quail,  tur- 
key, pheasant,  bear  or  hog,  but  it  would  des- 
troy a  "game-hog."  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  quantities  sufficient|to  kill  several 
men,  on  a  common  chicken,  on  quail  in  cap- 
tivity and  on  birds  of  the  grOuse  family  and 
pheasant  family,  without  injury  to  the  birds. 
In  many  cases  strychnine  is  utilized  in 
chicken  foods  to  kill  hawks. 

With  the  establishment  of  such  sanctu- 
aries or  cities  of  refuge  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  sportsman  in  Ontario  that  would  violate 
the  area.  I  have  discussed  the  question 
among  many  hunters  and  they  fully  concur  in 
the  proposal.  The  big  antlered  deer,  as  well 
as  the  fawn  and  mother,  are  safe  inside  the 
wire,  and  both  left  to  serve  the  purpose  ^in- 
tended by  Nature. 

When  the  plan  becomes  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  creation  of  these  hard  and  fast 
breeding  centres  is  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  open  hunting  areas  where  all  good 
citizens  may  go  and  sparingly  partake  of  a 
heritage,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
monoply  for  the  double-chinned  gentry, 
those  who  at  this  time  entertain  pessimistic 
opinion  will  change  very  decidedly.  I  now 
frequently  meet  good  citizens  who  tell  me 
that  they  were  opposed  to  this  plan  or  idea 
in  the  beginning  because  they  did  not  exactly 
appreciate  what  was  intended  but  now  that 
they  understand  belter  the  purposes  in  view 
they  heartily  support  the  plan. 

Recently  while  discussing  various  w  ild  life 
conservation  matters  with  sportsmen  from 
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various  portions  of  the  Province,  I  learned 
that  recent  legislation  permitting  the  taking 
of  two  deer  next  fall  under  an  increased 
license  fee  of  $3.00  is  very  unpopular,  and  the 
majority  express  the  opinion  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  a  serious  mistake.  No 
one  complains  of  paying  $3.00  for  one  deer 
and  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
assist  the  government  to  increase  its  revenues 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Cities  of 
Refuge  for  Game  and  I  have  been  repeatedly 
urged  to  utilize  my  influence  with  the  sports- 
men throughout  the  country  and  with  the 
heads  of  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment for  reconsideration  of  a  decision  be- 
lieved to  have  been  hastily  made.  All 
appear  to  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of 
the  legislators  in  this  increased  allottment  in 
war  time  to  accord  to  citizens  an  increased 
amount  of  meat,  but  aU  just  as  keenly  appreci- 
ate and  realize  that  such  excess  killing  would 
spell  ruin  to  the  future  supply  of  hunting  in 


this  well-known  Province  of  Ontario.  Many 
of  our  best  sportsmen  are  to-day  loyally 
serving  the  nation  o/i  No-Man's  Land  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  all  game  should  be 
resolutely  safe-guarded  until  they  return  to 
assist  in  the  direction  of  future  game  legis- 
lation. 

To  those  good,  true  and  humane  citizens 
and  sportsmen  of  Ontario  who  have  so  kindiy 
accorded  to  me  such  a  gener- 
ous hearing  on  vital  questions  of 
this  nature;  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
plans  promulgated  on  this  page  of  our  valu- 
able little  Canadian  sportsman's  mouth- 
piece, I  would  say,  "Come  over  into  Mace- 
donia, and  by  dircting  a  personal  appeal 
to  Honourable  F.  G.  Macdiarmid,  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Highways,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  Ontario,  assist  to  have  his 
Department  reconsider  this  serious  question 
pertaining  to  the  Deer  of  Ontario." 


NEW  PROTECTIVE! REGULATIONS 


Regulations  which  promise  to  have  a  far 
reaching  effect  on  bird  life  have  recently  been 
passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa. 
In  accordance  with  an  order  in  Council  just 
passed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  migratory 
birds  convention,  the  old  and  often  cruel 
sport  of  boys  in  robbing  birds'  nests  and  mak- 
ing rival  collections  of  birds'  eggs,  is  now 
officially  put  on  the  list  of  national  crimes, 
this  sport  now  being  banned. 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  game  birds,  migratory  insec- 
tivorous and  migratory  non-game  birds, 
which  inhabit  Canada  during  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  year.  New  close  seasons  are 
established  for  ducks,  geese,  brant  or  rails,  and 


other  edible  wild  fowl,  from  December  15  to 
August  31,  both  days  inclusive.  The  killing 
capturing,  injuring  or  molesting  of  insec- 
tivorous birds,  their  eggs  or  nests,  is  prohibit- 
ed throughout  the  year,  except  where  special 
permits  are  granted  to  recognized  museums 
or  for  scientific  purposes.  These  insectivor- 
ous birds  include  robins,  woodpeckers,  wrens, 
meadow  larks,  humming-birds,  whip-poor- 
wills,  thrushes,  and  "all  other  perching  birds 
which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly  on  insects."  A 
close  season  for  ten  years  is  proclaimed  for 
cranes,  swans  and  nearly  all  shore  birds,  and 
a  close  season  for  five  years  on  wood-duck  and 
eider-duck. 


Reminiscences  Of  My  Coon  Hunts  Of  Over  Fifty 

Years  Ago 

W.  HICKSON 


AWAY  back  in  the  early  sixties  before 
the  heavy  forests  were  cut  away  by 
the  woodsman's  axe;  before  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  breech  loading  gun;  before 
it  had  even  entered  the  mind  of  the  farmer 
that  he  would  reap  his  grain  with  a  self  reap- 
ing harvester,  much  less  a  self-binder;  before 


he  had  even  dreamed  of  rural  telephones, 
and  before  the  genius  of  man  had  even  mused 
on  such  a  vehicle  as  an  automobile;  then 
the  ruffed  grouse  drummed  in  the  innumerable 
thickets  and  fed  on  the  fall  wheat  stubble 
in  the  autumn;  then  the  black  squirrel  set 
up  his  "crake!  crake!  crak-e!"  in  the  beech 
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woods  almost  incessantly;  then  huge  flocks 
of  passenger  pigeons  fluttered  in  the  beech 
tree  tops,  keeping  up  their  familiar  "tate! 
tate!  tate!"  as  they  often  disputed  which 
would  perch  on  a  certain  branch.  Then  deer 
would  accompany  the  cattle  home  from  the 
field,  and  only  lope  off  when  man  appeared 
on  the  scene;  then  you  could  hear  the  gaily 
dressed  wood  ducks  call  "coeak!  coeake!  co- 
eake!"  as  they  proudly  floated  along  the 
densely  wooded  streams;  then  too,  there  were 
coons  "to  burn"  in  the  large  elm  and  black 
ash  swamps  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

Nearly  all  these  conditions  have  changed 
during  the  past  half  century,  and  where  once 
these  heavily  wooded  forests  waved  in  the 
breeze,  and  made  an  excellent  home  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  game,  there  now  waves  the  golden 
grain  and  the  dark  green  of  the  meadows — 
man  has  changed  the  whole  landscape  by 
clearing  up  the  forests,  draining  the  low 
land&,  stoning  and  stumping  where  it  was 
needed,  so  that  now  this  once  excellent  game 
district  is  under  the  plough  of  the  agricultur- 
ist. 

The  writer's  well  remembered  and  oft  en- 
joyed coon  hunts  took  place  when  only  small 
portions  of  these  forests  were  cleared.  At 
this  early  period  the  farmer's  staple  crops 
were  fall  wheat,  some  oats,  a  little  timothy 
hay,  a  patch  of  Indian  corn,  arid  a  few  rows 
of  cup  potatoes,  all  grown  on  the  virgin  soil 
called  "new  land" — many  of  these  worthy 
pioneers  of  this  fertile  district  lived  and  died 
here  and  never  saw  a  potato  beetle  or  paris 
green.  Small  clearings,  small  bank  accounts, 
if  any;  small  social  circles,  small  ambitions, 
but  happy  lives,  were  the  rewards  this  new 
country  held  in  store  foi  those  early  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  farmer's  patch  of  Indian  corn  was  what 
the  coons  dearly  loved,  and  although  they 
were  rudely  driven  from  these  corn  patches 
one  night,  yet  they  would  return  the  next 
night.  My  brother  and  I  soon  discovered 
the  great  liking  the  coons  had  for  Indian 
corn,  so  we  always  managed  to  get  a  nice 
piece  planted  along  side  of  the  potato  patch 
and  as  near  the  woods  as  possible.  We 
always  set  up  a  very  poitentious  scarecrow, 
for  the  crows  loved  corn  then  as  they  do 
yet,  but  we  invariably  managed  to  get  the 
corn  to  grow  for  the  autumn  coon  hunts,  and 
coon  hunts  we  had — "Caesar"  and  "Nettle" 
were  our  two  dogs  that  seemed  to  delight 
if  possibh,  more  than  we,  in  these  hunts,  and 
were  ever  ready  for  the  fray. 

When  the  time  for  potato  digging  came 


round  in  October  our  task  for  our  day's 
work  was  to  dig  and  pick  a  waggon  load  of 
the  tubers.  "Work  while  you  work  and  hunt 
coons  after  the  task  is  finished,"  was  our 
motto.  "Nettle  and  Caesar"  lay  on  a  pile 
of  potato  vines  each  day  till  we  were  ready 
for  the  hunt  at  about  two  p.m.  Then  off  to 
the  elm  and  black  ash  swamp  we  hied  and  were 
never  long  till  we  had  a  coon  "treed" — of 
course  we  never  thought  of  shooting  coons, 
as  powder,  shot  and  caps  were  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  on  them,  and  moreover,  it  seemed 
rather  a  tame  way  of  ending  an  afternoon 
coon  hunt,  so  one  of  us  climbed  the  tree, 
if  possible,  while  the  other  with  Nettle  and 
Caesar  sat  at  the  root  ever  ready  to  take  a 
hand  in  as  soon  as  Mr.  Coon  struck  the  ground. 
In  these  afternoon  hunts  some  rather  daring, 
some  rather  amusing,  and  some  rather  sad 
incidents  occurred.  Space  will  only  permit 
me  to  state  a  couple  of  these  episodes. 

On  one  bright  October  afternoon  we  struck 
what  was  usually  termed  "the  big  black  ash 
slash,"  at  about  3  p.  m.,  and  soon  we  saw 
the  dogs  hustling  a  large  coon  along  the 
fallen  timber,  towards  a  grove  of  large  spread- 
ing swamp  elms  and  up  one  of  these  he  went 
till  he  seated  himself  comfortably  between 
one  of  the  wide  crotches  near  the  top.  To 
climb  this  elm  seemed  a  hard  proposition, 
so  the  writer  hastened  to  the  little  tool  house 
where  the  sharp  axe  was  kept,  and  was  soon 
back  making  the  chips  fly  out  of  the  swamp 
elm,  but  to  our  great  disappointment,  when 
it  started  to  fail,  it  lodged  in  one  of  the  grove, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  given  quite  a 
slant,  so  that  my  brother  clambered  up  it 
quite  readily,  while  I  and  the  dogs  stood 
below,  where  we  thought  the  coon  would  fall. 
As  the  climber  got  near  the  coon  it  moved 
out  of  its  nice  seat  along  one  of  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  elm 

Out  went  the  climber  and  out  and  out 
went  both,  the  coon  keeping  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  his  pursuer,  till  the  limb  started 
to  bend  down  with  the  combined  weight, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  elm  to  turn  on  its  stump. 
Then,  to  our  horror  and  amazement,  down 
came  the  tree  with  both  coon  and  climber — 
the  writer  made  an  instant  retreat  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  on  turning  quickly,  I  saw  my 
brother  getting  up  out  of  about  two  feet  of 
water,  in  which  he  had  fallen  and  which  was 
in  the  swamp  from  recent  rains.  Needless 
to  say,  this  gladdened  my  boyish  heart,  as 
he  was  not  hurt  at  all.  Next  I  looked  for 
the  dogs  and  soon  discovered  Caesar  to  be 
all  right,  but  poor  Nettle  was  not  so  fortun- 
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ate,  as  he  had  been  struck  by  one  of  the 
limbs  and  was  considerably  hurt.  In  the 
confusion  the  coon  made  his  escape  and  we 
returned  home  rather  downcast  with  the 
result  of  the  afternoon's  hunt. 

At  another  of  these  hunts  the  dogs  "treed" 
a  coon  up  a  very  tall  balsam  and  my  brother, 
who  was  an  expert  as  well  ,as  a  fearless  climb- 
er, was  soon  up  after  it,  but  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  coon  kept  moving  up  as  the 
climber  neared  him,  till  it  reached  the  very 
slender  top  of  the  tree  that  was  too  slender 
to  carry  the  weight  of  a  stout  fifteen  year  old 
boy;  so  we  decided  to  remain  where  the  tree 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight  and 
where  he  had  comparatively  good  footing 
on  moderately  strong  branches.  He  thought 
that  by  a  sudden  shaking  of  the  tree  he  could 
throw  the  coon  off  and  down  to  us.  But 
no,  that  coon  had  not  the  remotest  Idea  of 
being  thrown  down  to  a  pair  of  savage  dogs 
that  would  guzzle  him  to  death  in  a  couple 
of  minutes,  for  although  my  brother  shook 
and  shook,  till  he  was  completely  winded, 
that  coon  held  on  to  the  top  with  his  fore 
paws  and  teeth,  for  the  greater  part  of  an 
hour.  We  held  a  consultation,  while  both 
boy  and  coon  rested,  and  we  decided  that 
the  former  should  go  up  as  far  as  he  dare, 
and  with  might  and  main  shake  that  coon 
off — this  time  he  succeeded,  for  Mr.  Coon 
was  seen  to  fly  off  from  the  top,  through  air, 
till  he  struck  the  earth  with  a  bound.  Before 
he  could  recover  from  the  shock  the  dogs 
were  upon  him  and  all  was  over  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  we  were  wending  our  way 
homeward  with  the  coon. 

The  third  and  last  coon  hunt  I  shall  nar- 
rate has  quite  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it — at 
least  it  had  to  us,  as  coon  hunters — on  ac- 
count of  the  way  it  terminated.  With  our 
two  faithful  old  coon  dogs,  we  penetrated  to 
the  heart  of  the  big  elm  swamp  one  beauitiful 
afternoon.      In  a  short  time  the  dogs  were 


baying  at  the  bottom  of  a  giant  elm  and  we 
were  on  the  scene  in  a  few  moments,  and 
discovered  at  once  that  there  were  several 
coons  up  a  large  hollow  in  this  tree,  whose 
diameter  would  be,  at  the  butt,  about  four 
feet.  To  chop  it  down  was  a  hard  after- 
noon's work  and  to  climb  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  on  a  fuller  examination  there 
appeared  to  be  a  large  hole  between  the 
large  crotches  of  the  tree,  near  the  top,  so 
we  concluded  we  would  start  a  fire  in  the 
hollow  at  the  bottom,  to  drive  the  coons  up 
it  and  out  at  the  top.  We  quickly  collected 
an  abundant  supply  of  dry  limbs  and  pushed 
them  into  the  hollow,  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  pen  this,  the  fire  was  started  and 
off  it  went  with  a  roar  up  the  flue  of  the 
hollow  elm.  To  our  profound  amazement, 
instead  of  the  coons  appearing  out  of  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  tree,  we  heard  them  drop 
down  into  the  roaring  flames,  and  poor  old 
Nettle  overheard  them  too,  and  being  over- 
eager  to  get  at  them  as  they  made  a  squealing 
noise,  he  dashed  past  us  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
and  perished  with  the  coons  amidst  the  de- 
vouring flames. 

We  started  for  home  saddened  and  de- 
jected at  the  tragic  outcome  of  this  hunt. 
For  some  days  we  did  not  make  known  the 
tragedy  of  "Nettle's"  death  to  our  parents, 
but  nobody  in  our  family  regretted  the  sad 
incident  more  than  we  two  boys. 

The  three  accounts  I  have  related  of  my 
coon  hunts  in  my  boyhood  days,  must  suffice, 
though  I  could  give  many  others.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  night  sallies  we  had  to 
the  corn  patches,  to  cut  off  the  coon's  re- 
treat, while  the  dogs  scuttled  through  the 
corn,  till  they  found  their  victim  and  a  tussle 
ensued. 

As  these  heavy  forests  of  elm  and  ash  have 
been  cleared  away,  coon  hunts  have  steadily 
decreased,  till  it  is  now  a  rare  occurrence 
to  hear  of  one. 


7  ^  — 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

F.  W  GODSAL 


The  charm  of  mountain-climbing  is  often 
as  great  a  mystery  to  those  who  have  not 
tried  it  as  is  the  attraction  of  golf  to  those 
who  have  not  handled  a  club.  But  those 
who  have  not  played  golf  admit  that  it  has 
fascinations  from  the  moods  and  devotion 
of  their  friends.  But  Alpine  climbers  will 
claim  a  higher  place  for  their  favorite  pastime. 

In  the  first  place,  while  golf,  like  other  mun- 
dane pursuits,  is  of  the  earth  only,  and  more 
or  less  level  earth  too,  mountain-climbing 
takes  one  above  the  earth,  as  it  were,  and 
nearer  heaven:  out  of  the  world  with  its 
strife,  tempers  and  sordid  aims,  to  close 
communion  with  Nature  and  its  Creator. 
From  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  looking 
around  on  peak  beyond  peak,  on  vast  ice- 
fields, forests,  lakes  and  streams,  with  clouds 
floating  below  one,  and  only  space  above, 
.one  seems  to  be,  though  on  the  world,  yet 
not  gf  the  world;  and  thus,  looking  down 
over  the  world  and  its  glories,  Heaven  seems 
nearer. 

And  to  reach  this  vantage  point,  as  in 
one's  struggle  through  life,  has  not  one  had 
to  endure  manfully,  climbing  patiently, 
overcoming  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
resisting  temptations,  ordering  our  steps 
carefully  and  obediently  to  our  guide,  ever 
looking  upwards. 

The  use  of  the  rope,  too,  in  dangerous 
places  tends  to  develop  the  best  spirit  in  man, 
unselfishness  and  thought  for  others.  It 
helps  one  to  realize  how  jnuch  one's  life 
is  bound  up  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
theirs  with  ours,  we  do  not  live  for  ourselves 


only  in  this  world :^the  course  of  our  lives  is 
knit  together  and  interwoven  in  a  marvellous 
way.    It  is  most  striking  to  a  thoughtful 
observer  how  this  brotherly  unselfish  spirit 
pervades  the  meetings  of  the  Alpine  Club 
of  Canada:  in  no  other  gathering  together 
of  one  or  two  hundred  people  for  ten  days  is 
this  more  noticeable,  and  in  this  direction 
alone,  apart  from  its  healthy  exercise,  and 
bodily  and  mental  training  of  young  Canad- 
dians,  and  its  other  aims  and  objects,  the 
A.C.C.  is  doing  a  good  work  for  Canada 
that  is  little  known  to  the  outside  world. 
1  his  spirit  may  be  described  in  Moira  O'Neill's 
fine  lines  on  the  North-West  of  Canada: — 
"But  could  ye  know  and  forever  know 
The  word  of  the  young  North-West! 
A  word  she  breathes  to  the  true  and  bold, 
A  word   misknown  to  the  false  and  cold, 
A  word  that  never  was  spoken  or  sold, 

But  the  one  that  knows  is  blest." 

But  have  not  mountains  had  an  influence 
for  good  through  all  time?  Was  it  not 
on  a  mountain  top  that  God  spoke  to  his 
people  through  Moses,  and  there  all  that  was 
good  was  taught  to  men,  and  was  not  Moses 
a  better  man  for  his  climb?  And  when  we 
descend  from  our  mountain  peaks  to  the 
plains  below  are  we  not  also  struck  as  Moses 
was  with  disgust  at  the  sight  of  the  worship 
of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  money-grubbing 
pursuits  of  the  people  in  the  plains  below? 
Was  it  not  on  a  mountain  that  our  Lord 
spoke  His  wonderful  sermon  of  love  and 
unselfishness?  And  the  top  of  a  high  mou- 
tain  was  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration, 
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when  Peter  said: — "It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here."  And  was  it  not  to  a  mountain  He 
was  wont  to  repair,  when  He  wished  to  get 
away  from  the  world  and  be  nearer  to  the 
Father  in  prayer?  But  text  upon  text, 
incident  upon  incident  in  the  world's  history 
might  be  quoted  showing  the  close  connection 
between  mountains  and  all-  that  makes  for 
good. 

,The  effect  and  influence  of  scenery  on  the 
human  mind  is  well  known,  and  ten  days 
among  the  finest  of  our  mountains,  and  their 


eternal  snows,  and  glaciers,  camping  in  their 
lovely  valleys,  in  gardens  of  Alpine  shrubs 
and  flowers,  communing  with  Nature  in 
her  grandest  forms  and  most  sublime  moods, 
cannot  but  work  good  on  even  the  hardest 
mind.  One  evening  the  fun  around  the 
camp-fire  was  arrested  by  a  most  wonderful 
vision  of  departing  sunlight  on  the  peaks  of 
Mt.  Victoria  and  Mt.  Huber  and  all  instinct- 
ively rose  as  before  the  majesty  of  Heaven 
and  gazed  in  silence.  Such  are  some  of  the 
joys  of  Alpine  climbing. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CAMP 


Objects 

The  Camp  is  being  held  in  order  to  continue,  as  fully 
as  may  be  possible  the  activities  of  the  Club  on  behalf 
of  its  absent  members  on  Military  Service  for  the 
Empire;  to  prevent  a  break  in  the  chain  of  annual  camps 
that  have  been  held  since  the  Club's  inception;  and  to 
maintain  intact  the  traditions  of  the  Club  until  its 
Welcome  Home  Camp  at  the  end  of  the  War. 

Camp  —  Date 

The  Main  Camp  will  be  placed  in  Paradise  Valley 
on  the  site  of  the  1907  Camp.  A  Subsidiary  Camp 
will  be  placed  in  Consolation  Valley  on  the  site  of  the 
1910  Camp. 

The  Camp  will  be  known  as  the  Paradise-Con- 
solation Camp.  It  will  open  on  Tuesday,  July  16th 
and  close  on  Wednesday,  July  31st. 

Railway  Station 

Lake  Louise  Station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
will  be  the  point  of  arrival  by  train.  All  arrivals  should 
be  by  the  earlier  day  trains,  so  as  to  reach  the  Camp 
before  dark.  The  most  comfortable  way  to  do  is  to 
start  from  the  Alpine  Club  House  at  Banff  and  go  to 
Lake  Louise  by  the  morning  train. 

Transportation 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  other  Canadian  Railways 
are  this  year  unable  to  give  the  Convention,  Certificate 
Rates  to  members  attending  the  Camp.  This  privilege 
is  withheld  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Government 
as  a  War  measure.  It  is  possible  that  reduced  summer 
rates  may  be  in  force  of  which  advantage  can  be  taken. 

The  Camp  will  be  reached  as  follows:  Passengers 
and  baggage  to  Lake  Louise  Chateau  by  C.  P.  R. 
Traction  Railway  (three  miles);  Lake  Louise  Chateau 
to  mouth  of  Paradise  Valley  by  Brewster  Transfer 
Company's  Tally-Hos  (five  miles);  four  mile  walk  to 
Camp.  Tally-Hos  will  leave  the  Chateau  twice  a  day 
for  Moraine  Lake;  they  will  drop  passengers  at 
Paradise  Valley  en  route. 

Who  May  Attend 

All  members  of  the  Club  who  have  returned  from 
Active  Military  Service  Overseas  will  be  most  heartily 
welcomed  as  guests  of  the  Club. 

All  members  of  the  Club  in  good  standing,  that  is, 
who  have  paid  their  dues  for  the  current  year,  are 
privileged  to  attend  the  Camp. 

Active  and  Associate  members  may  each  bring  two 
friends,  provided  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is  notified 
by  the  1st  of  July.  s 

Duly  accredited  representatives  of  literary  and 
scientific  bodies,  of  standard  magazines,  and  profession- 
al photographers  will  be  given  accommodation  at  the 
same  rate  as  members. 

Members  and  their  friends  desirous  of  attending  the 
Camp  must  notify  the  Secretary-Treasurer  not  later 
than  July  1st;  otherwise  accommodation  will  be  not 
available. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  War  Time, 
the  Director  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  all  arrangement 
for  the  Camp  should  contingencies  arise  to  make  it 
impossible  or  inadvisable  to  hold  one.  In  such  case 
prompt  notification  (by  wire  if  necessary)  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  have  made  application  for  accommodation. 

The  Director  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dis- 
arrangement of  plans  through  failure  to  apply  for 
Camp  accommodation. 

Baggage 

Baggage  for  Camp  must  be  packed  in  dunnage  bags 
or  soft  bundles. 


I 

Forty  pounds  of  baggage  will  be  allowed  each  person. 
All  excess  over  that  amount  will  be  charged  double 
price  for  transport  as  a  separate  lot. 

No  baggage  will  be  received  for  delivery  at  the 
Camp  unless  clearly  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name 
and  the  words  "Alpine  Club  of  Canada's  Camp." 
Official  labels  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
on  application.  Secure  these  before  you  start  from 
your  home.   They  prevent  baggage  getting  lost. 

No  heavy  baggage  can  be  taken  care  of  while  at  the 
Camp.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  Alpine  Club 
House  your  headquarters  and  start  for  Camp  from 
there  in  Camp  outfit. 

Charges 

The  charge  for  accommodation  at  the  Camp  will  be 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  day.  This  does 
not  include  transportation. 

For  transportation  of  passengers  and  baggage 
between  Lake  Louise  Station  and  Lake  Louise  Chateau 
it  is  understood  the  fare  is  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  per 
head,  which  includes  baggage. 

For  transportation  from  Lake  Louise  to  Paradise 
Valley  the  Tally-Ho  charge  is  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per 
head  each  way,  including  baggage. 

For  transportation  from  Paradise  Valley  to  Moraine 
Lake  by  Tally-Ho,  the  charge  is  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per 
head  each, way,  including  baggage. 

For  tranportation  of  baggage  between  the  driving 
road  at  Paradise  Valley  ana  MainCamp  by  pack-train r 
the  charge  will  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  lot  of  forty 
pounds  and  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  lot  exceeding  forty 
pounds,  each  way. 

For  transportation  of  baggage  between  Moraine 
Lake  and  Consolation  Camp  by  pack-train,  the  charge 
will  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  lot  of  forty  pounds  and 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  lot  exceeding  forty  pounds, 
each  way. 

Outfit 

On  application  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  send  a 
circular  containing  detailed  information  of  a  suitable 
outfit  for  Camp. 

All  ladies  climbing  must  wear  knicker-bockers,  with 
puttees  or  gaiters.  Skirts  and  bloomers  are  a  distinct 
source  of  danger  when  climbing  and  cannot  be  permit- 
ted. 

Members  are  advised  to  come  supplied  with  snow 
glasses  and  pocket  drinking  cups.  There  will  be  no 
supply  of  these  articles  at  the  Camp. 

The  soles  of  climbing  boots  should  be  well  set  with 
nails  before  leaving  home.    Swiss  edge-nails  cannot 
now  be  obtained  and  there  will  be  no  supply  at  camp. 
Annual  Meeting 

In  accordance  with  Clause  14  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  during 
the  Camp,  for  the  presentation  of  reports  and  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Location 

The  two  camps  are  centrally  situated  in  the  great 

Sroup  of  peaks  of  which  Mts.  Hungabee,  Victoria, 
efroy  and  Aberdeen  are  the  dominating  massifs. 
Lake  Louise,  Moraine  Lake  and  Lake  O'Hara,  renown- 
ed the  world  over,  are  within  easy  reach.  The  sub- 
sidiary camp  is  on  the  shore  of  Lower  Consolation 
Lake.  Consolation  and  Moraine  Lakes  are  well  stocked 
with  trout  and  will  provide  good  fishing.  Seven 
glaciers  and  .six  mountain  passes  are  close  at  hand. 
Paradise  Valley  Camp  is  directly  below  Mt.  Aberdeen; 
Mt.  Temple  is  immediately  across  the  valley:  both  are 
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acceptable  graduating  climes,  but  any  olher  climb 
filling  the  requirements  will  be  accepted. 

The  region  is  well  known  by  report  to  be  one  of  the 
very  finest  that  can  be  found  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
from  mountaineering  and  scenic  points  of  view,  and 
needs  no  description  to  testify  to  its  worth. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

S.  H.  MITCHELL,  Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Club 
House,  Banff,  Alberta. 

BANFF  CLUB  HOUSE  AND  CAMP 
1918 

The  Club  House  at  Banff  will  be  open  on  Monday, 
June  17th. 

As  accommodation  is  limited,  application  should  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

All  members  will  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  putting 
up  one  or  more  friends.  A  letter  from  any  member  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  be  sufficient  introduction. 
Ample  notice  should  be  given. 

Quarters 

There  will  be  a  "Ladies'  Quarters"  and  a  "Gentle- 
men's Quarters,"  as  at  the  Annual  Camp;  also  what 
may  be  termed  a  "Married  Quarters,"  where  husbands 
and  wives  can  tent  together.  Each  tent  house  will 
accommodate  two  and  is  provided  with  two  cots, 
mattresses,  toilet  arrangements  and  chairs.  Occu- 
pants should  bring  their  own  camp  bedding  and  toilet 
articles,  such  as  towels  soap,  etc. 

Trunks  cannot  be  taken  to  the  tent  houses.  Special 
■quarters  are  provided  for  them. 


Those  who  cannot  conveniently  bring  bedding,  may 
obtain  two  pairs  of  blankets,,  one  "comfortable"  and  a 
pillow  at  the  Club  House,  for  which  a  small  additional 
charge  will  be  made. 

Guests  may  bring  sheets  and  pillow-slips  if  desired. 
>   Meals  will  be  served  at  regular  hours  in  the  dining 
room.     Afternoon  tea  can  be  had  when  desired;  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  (25  cents)  per  service  will 
be  made. 

The  Club  House  is  two  miles  from  the  railway 
station.  A  special  livery  will  be  operated  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  Alpine  Club  Livery  will  meet  all  parties  arriving 
by  day  trains,  provided  they  give  sufficient  notice  of 
the  train  by  which  they  will  arrive  at  Banff  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  whose  headquarters  for  the 
summer  months  will  be  at  the  Club  House.  Parties 
arriving  by  the  night  trains  must  go  to  one  of  the 
hotels. 

The  rates  for  members  and  members'  guests  will  be 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Every  person  driven  to  or  from  the  railway  station 
and  the  Club  House  will  be  charged  50  cents  each  way. 

The  charge  for  baggage  of  persons  driving  to  or  from 
the  Club  House  will  be  25  cents  per  piece.  For  those 
not  driving  a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  will  be  made. 
One  piece  of  hand  baggage  allowed  free. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

S.  H.  MITCHELL,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Alpine 
Club  House,  Banff,  Alberta. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  (fog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


RESUME  OF  THE  FIELD  TRIAL  SEASON 


Last  season,  when  pointers  were  winning  the  major- 
ity of  field  trials  from  all-age  stakes  to  championships, 
the  more  pessimistic  among  the  breeders  of  English 
setters  began  to  see  dark  days  ahead  oi  them  ior  their 
favorite  bird  dogs,  and  many  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  long-haired  variety  was  on  the  wane  as  a  field 
trial  possibility,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  season  that  has  just  closed,  however,  has  placed 
the  setter  in  a  decidedly  brighter  light,  for  they  have 
not  only  held  their  own,  but  have  shown  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  oi  their  being  unable 
to  compete  with  equal  success  with  the  fast  coming 
pointer. 

The  season  of  1917  and  '18  which  began  on  the 
prairies  f-arly  last  September  with  the  All-Ameriran 
chicken  trials  and  closed  on  February  12  with  the 
Louisiana  meeting  at  Winnlicld,  La.,  discloses  the 


fact  that  the  setter  has  been  the  most  successful  in 
the  championships  and  long  heat  races,    while  the 

Eointer  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  derbys  and 
reeders'  events. 
There  were  five  championships  this  season  and  one 
subscription  stake,  all  of  which  were  won  by  English 
setters.  The  first  championship  stake  was  the  All- 
America  chicken  trials,  at  Denbigh,  during  the  earlv 
part  of  September.  This  was  won  by  the  English 
setter.  Candy  Kid.  Next  in  order  was  the  Continental 
Subscription  stake  at  Hayneville,  Ala.,  which  was  also 
won  by  Candy  Kid.  Next  came  the  All- America 
Amateur  Championship,  the  first  week  in  January, 
which  was  won  by  the  black,  white  mid  tan  setter. 
White  Sox.  owned  by  J.  S.  Spear,  of  St.  Mary'i,  Pa. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Free-for-all  Championship, 
at  Calhoun,  Ala.,  which  was  won  by  Candy  Kid. 
Following,    was   the   amateur   championship   of  the 
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wssociatcd  Amateur  Field  Trial  Clubs,  which  was 
Aon  by  the  setter,  Fairy  Beau  owned  by  H.  D.  Kirk- 
over,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Lastly,  and  the  most  important 
on  the  field  trial  program,  was  the  National  Champion- 
ship at  Grand  Junction,  which  was  won  by  the  English 
setter,  Joe  Muncie,  owned  by  Benjamin  Weil,  of  Alex- 
andria, La.  Five  Championships  and  one  subscription 
stake  all  won  by  English  setters  is  decidedly  encourag- 
ing to  breeders  of  the  long-hairs,  and  goes  to  show 
that  the  law  ofjbalance  is  still  in  working  order. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  results  of  the  other  stakes. 
The  All-America  all-age  stake  was  won  by  the  Llewel- 
lin  Setter,  Indian  Princess,  owned  by  H.  R.  Irwin, 
of  Cincinnati.  The  independent  all-age  stake  was 
accounted  for  by  the  English  setter,  Billy  E.,  owned 
by  Frank  Reily,  of  Medford,  N.J.  The  corresponding 
stake  of  the  Southwestern  trains  at  Vinita,  Okla., 
was  won  by  Candy  Kid;  the  all-age  stakes  of  the 
Continental  and  the  Georgia  trials  were  won  by  the 
pointer,  Desoto  Frank;  the  same  event  of  the  National 
trials,  at  Calhoun,  was  accounted  for  by  the  pointer, 
Comanche  Rap,  while  in  the  All-America  quail  trials 
at  Grand  Junction,  Candy  Kid  again  acquired  the 
honors,  but  the  United  States  all-age  stake  was  dis- 
tinctly a  pointer  event,  for  the  short  hairs  accounted 
for  all  three  places,  Rowena  taking  first,  Louisiana 
Bill,  second,  and  Square  Edges,  third.  Setters  have 
the  preponderance  of  first  places,  it  is  true,  but  the 
balance  is  not  very  much  in  their  favor. 

It  is  in  the  derbys  where  the  pointers  made  the 
most  favorable  showing.  Beginning  with  the  All- 
America  derby  at  Denbigh,  last  September,  the  pointer 
bitch,  Great  Island  Ringing  Bells,  owned  by  Lieutenant 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  won  first.  In  the  American 
field  Futurity,  at  Sparta,  Illinois,  in  November,  she 
once  more  won  the  highest  place.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  great  breeders'  event  of  the  year,  and,  there- 
fore, a  decided  honor  to  win-  In  the  independent 
Derby,  also  at  Sparta,  the  pointer  bitch,  Guynella, 
won  first.  In  the  Southwestern  Derby,  at  Vinita, 
Okla.,  Great  Island  Ringing  Bells,  again  took  the 
honors.  In  the  Georgia  Derby,  at  Waynesboro,  the 
pointer  dog,  Low  Gear,  won  first,  while  in  the  Con- 
tinental, at  Hayneville,  the  Llewellin  setter  bitch, 
Unospeck,  took  first  money.  This,  we  may  say  in 
passing  was  the  only  derby  of  the  season  in  which  a 
setter  won  first  honors.  In  the  United  States  Derby, 
Great  Island  Ringing  Bells  again  scored,  while  in 
the  All-America,  also  at  Grand  Junction,  the  pointer 
bitch,  Comanche  Girl,  won  first.  In  the  National 
Derby,  at  Calhoun,  Alabama,  it  was  Low  Gear  who 
once  more  proved  his  prowess  and  took  first  place, 
and  finally,  in  the  last  puppy  event  of  the  season,  the 
Stud  Dog  Stake,  the  pointer,  Conscript,  a  son  of  John 
Proctpr,  owned  by  E.  T.  Bedford,  was  the  successful 
one.  This  event,  while  a  new  stake,  is  much  on  a 
par  with  the  American  Field  Futurity,  and  therefore 
is  considered  a  very  important  one.  Summing  it 
all  up,  neither  setter  nor  pointer  fanciers  need  feel 
alarmed  that  there  is  any  immediate  danger  of  their 
favorite  breed  showing  signs  of  deterioration.  As  long 
as  the  honors  are  so  well  divided  there  will  be  ample 
competition  for  both. 


THE  CHAMPION  JOE  MUNCIE  DINNER 
  • 

The  field  trial  season  of  1917  and  '18  came  to 
a  fitting  close  with  the  Champion  Joe  Muncie  dinner, 

given  at  Alexandria,  La.,  on  February  13,  by  his  owner, 
Benjamin  Weil.  When  the  last  brace  of  dogs  was 
ordered  mp  at  Winnfield,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
Louisiana  trials,  where  two  of  Mr.  Weil's  setters, 
Lampton  Weil  and  Count  Lance,  were  nosed  out  of 
first  place  by  the  Texas  setter,  Rodney  J.  Whitestone, 
in  the  all-age  stake,  a  General  exodus  was  made  for 
the  railroad  station.  The  destination  was  Alexandria, 
the  home  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  the  National  Champion 
for  1918,  Joe  Muncie. 

Mr.  Weil  invited  a  number  of  those  present  at  the 
Louisiana  trials  to  come  over  for  the  dinner  he  was 
to  givo  the  following  evening,  and  most  all  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  invitation  accepted 
it  with  alacrity.    Alexandria  is  but  thirty-five  miles 


from  Winnfield,  where  the  trials  were  held.  The 
dinner  was  scheduled  for  the  next  evening,  but  those 
who  went  over  on  the  night  of  the  close  of  the  trials 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Weil,  and  therefore  during 
that  day  intervening  had  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  see  the  quaint  old  town  of  Alexandria — and  those 
Alexandrians  who  are  interested  in  field  trials  are  the 
most  entertaining  lot  of  fellows  we  have  ever.  met. 
There  is  J.  C.  Selser,  Dr.  Pupuy,  J.  E.  Ray  and  several 
others — not  to  say  anything  about  Mr.  Weil — all 
ardent  lovers  of  the  bird  dog  and  everything  that 
pertains  to  field  trials — and  they  kept  us  going  from 
early  morning  until  the  hour  set  for  the  dinner,  which 
took  place  at  the  h  andsome  Hotel  Bentlay,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  hostclries  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Weil  has  not  been  in  the  field  trial  game  many 
years,  but  he  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Joe 
Muncie  has  been  his  property  for  about  two  years 
during  which  time  he  was  campaigned  for  Mr.  Weil 
by  J.  M.  Avent,  of  Hickory  Valley.  No  one  would 
have  picked  this  well  known  white  and  orange  setter 
as  the  favorite  among  the  contenders  in  the  National 
Championship;  in  fact,  he  was  the  dark  horse  in  a 
certain  sense.  The  favorites  were  Mary  Montrose 
and  Candy  Kid.  Both  of  these  d^gs  had  run  brilliant 
races  the  week  before  in  the  Free<-for-all  championship 
at  Calhoun,  Alabama,  where  Candy  Kid  won  the 
title  a  id  Mary  Montrose  was  the  runner-up  w  one 
of  the  greatest  championships  that  we  have  ever 
witnessed. 

Coming  up  from  Alabama  to  Grand  Junction. 
Tennessee,  no  one  thought  for  a  moment  that  these 
two  stars  of  the  field  trial  world  were  to  have  their 
lights  dimmed  by  another  star,  perhaps  of  less  bright- 
ness, but  nevertheless  one  which  has  been  in  the  as- 
cendant during  the  past  two  seasons.  Joe  Muni™' 
was  not  campaigned  during  the  month  of  December. 
His  handler,  J.  M.  Avent,  did  little  else  than  prepare 
the  dog  for  the  National  Championship,  the  greatest 
event  that  can  be  won  in  field  trials  realms.  Joe 
came  to  the  drawing  fine  and  fit,  but  even  after  allowing 
for  all  possibilities  and  probabilities,  no  one  thought 
there  could  be  the  slightest  reason  for  anticipating 
that  he  could  beat  Mary  Montrose,  Candy  Kid, 
Comanche  Rap,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  which 
were  to  compete  in  that  stake.  Joe  Munice,  however, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  win  perhaps  did 
come  through  a  rrain  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
for  Joe,  and  unfortunate  ones  for  the  favorites,  but 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  he  won  on  his 
merits.  Candy  Kid  was  entirely  off  nose,  and  Mary 
Montrose  as  well  as  Comanche  Rap  ran  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Joe,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  hard  as  nails  and  even  though  the  weather  was 
not  the  best  and  the  going  difficult,  Joe  Muncie  went 
through  the  three-hour  heat  with  marvelous  vigor, 
showing  a  degree  of  stamina  that  was  unparalleled 
at  least  on  this  occasion,  by  his  competitors.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  dog's  splendid  stamina  that  he 
won  the  race.  His  bird-work  never  has  been  of  that 
intense  variety  that  one  looks  for  in  a  field  trial  dog 
nor  do  his  points  possess  real  character,  but  Joe  is 
a  fast,  wide  dog,  and  he  goes  as  long  as  he  is  asked  to 
do  so.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  acquired  the 
title  over  his  more  brilliant  competitors. 

The  dinner  was  set  for  eight-thirty,  and  promptly 
on  the  hour,  Mr.  Weil  led  his  guests  to  the  green  room 
on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  hotel,  where  covers  were 
laid  ior  eighteen.  The  decorations  were  appropriate 
for  the  occasion  and  the  menu,  cards  were  also  specially 
attractive. 

T^he  festivities  occupied  the  entire  evening,  and 
Champion  Joe  Muncie  was  toasted  most  heartily  by 
those  from  his  home  town,  and  also  the  guests  from 
abroad,  for  not  only  was  Champion  Joe  Muncie  a 
favorite  on  the  circuit,  but  his  owner.  Benjamin  Weil, 
has  made  hosts  of  friends  in  the  field  trial  world, 
extending  from  Manitoba  to  Texas.  After  the  banquet 
was  ever,  the  hero  of  the  hour  in  whose  honor  all 
these^  festivities  were  given,  was  placed  upon  the 
table  and  a  flash  light  picture  taken  with  the  guests 
surrounding  the  Champion  of  1918  "Hochwalt  in 
DOGDOM" 
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TOURNAMENT  DATES 
Juae  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1918.    Dominion  of  Canada 

Trap  Shooting  Tournament  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
June  28,  July  1st.  and  2nd.  Canadian  Indian  Shoot, 

Niagara-on-the-Lake  Ont. 
July  29,  30  and  31st.    Three  days'  Tournament  at 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.  W.  J.  McCance,  Manager, 
TO  GUN  CLUB  SECRETARIES 
Secretaries  of  Gun  Clubs  who  wish  the  scores  of 
their  weekly  shoots  to  appear  in  Rod  and  Gun 
should  send  them  in  as  soon  after  the  shoot  as 
possible.  If  enclosed  in  an  unsealed  envelope 
and  marked  "printer's  copy"  they  will  come  for 
one  cent  postage. 

DOMINION  TOURNAMENT 
The  Dominion  Tournament  will  be  held  at  Hamilton 
on  June  6th,  7th  and  8th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hamilton  Gun  Club.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  this 
shoot  would  be  dropped  this  year  as  the  programme  in 
the  past  has  been  so  expensive  to  handle,  besides  the 
time  and  energy  expended  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
shooters  on  Good  Friday  at  the  tournament  held  in 
Hamilton  it  was  agreed  to  carry  it  on  and  to  keep  the 
events  down  to  two  days  and  a  half. 

The  Tournament  will  open  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
6th  for  practice  events.  On  the  two  days  following,  the 
individual  and  team  championship  events  will  be  held 
and  also  an  innovation,  the  championship  at  doubles. 
THREE  DAY'S  TOURNAMENT  AT  ST.  THOMAS 
"We  intend  to  offer  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  added 
money  and  trophies  at  our  three  days'  tournament," 
writes  W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  manager 
of  this  shoot.  "We  have  decided  to  discontinue  all 
winter  shoots  and  live  bird  shooting,  having  had 
several  requests  from  the  Canadian  and  American 
shooters  to  change  the  dates  of  our  winter  shoots  to 
summer  months,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  shooters 
that  these  dates  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  big 
International  affair.  The  Dominion  shoot  is  held  6, 
7,  and  8th  of  June,  and  the  Indian  shoot  is  the  first 
of  July  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  and  our  shoot  coming 
July  29,  30,  31st  makes  matters  very  satisfactory  for 
the  shooters  from  the  east,  and  as  the  following  week  is 
the  Grand  American  Shoot  it  makes  it  nice  for  the 
shooters  from  the  east,  as  they  can  attend  our  tourna- 
ment on  their  way  to  Chicago  to  the  grand  American, 
this  was  information  furnished  me  by  some  of  the 
shooters. " 

Hamilton  Gun  Club 

Ideal  weather  conditions  prevailed  at  the  shoot  of 
the  Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April 
27th.  The  second  event  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  handicap  was  the  feature,  and  resulted  in 
M.  E.  Fletcher  getting  the  lead  with  49  out  of  50. 
Nelson  Long,  E.  Harris  and  R.  D.  Metcalfe  are  tied 
ia  second  place  with  47,  and  B.  Smyth  is  third  with 
45.  As  the  handicap  will  not  be  given  out  till  the  last 
event  there  is  much  conjecture  as  to  the  final  standing. 

M.  E.  Fletcher  and  E.  Harris  tied  for  the  spoon 
given  for  the  high  score  in  the  second  event  with  straight 
scores  of  25,  and  Fletcher  eventually  took  the  prize. 

An  event  of  doubles  proved  interesting.  Nelson 
Long  broke  47  out  of  60,  J.  Jones  30  out  of  50.  and  R  D. 
Metcalfe  16  out  of  24. 


Nelson  Long  was  in  rare  form  and  had  the  high  total 
of  the  afternoon  with  only  one  down  in  75.  E.  Harris 
was  next  with  48  out  of  50.  M.  E.  Fletcher  put  on  70 
out  of  75,  which  included  50  straight  in  the  last  two 
events.  Bert  Smyth  was  most  consistent  with  69  out 
of  75,  getting  23  in  each  of  the  three  events. 

The  program  for  the  Dominion  shoot  to  be  held  here 
in  June  is  oeing  rounded  into  shape  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

M.E.Fletcher   75  70 

J.Cline   50  32 

Dr.  Wilson..   50  39 

Dr.  Behm   25  19 

R.  Lisson   50  31 

H.  Smith   75  65 

J.H.Newton   100  86 

N.Long   75  74 

I.  Smith   50  41 

G.Stroud   100  80 

J.Jones   85  73 

M.  Goodale   85  76 

R.Metcalfe   75  61 

A.  Smith   50  32 

R.  Branda   110  83 

B.  Smyth     75  69 

F.  Overholt   25  18 

A.  Garner   25  18 

E.  Harris   50  48 

Hamilton  Gun  Club 

At  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
May  11th,  the  members  indulged  in  a  lively  shoot 
although  a  cold  east  wind  with  rain  at  times  did  not 
improve  the  shooting  conditions.  The  third  event  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  series  was  shot  off 
and  resulted  in  M.  E.  Fletcher  keeping  the  lead  with 
72  out  of  75.  Nelson  Long  is  in  second  place  with  70 
and  John  Hunter  is  third  with  66.  This  series  will  be 
finished  at  the  next  shoot,  when  the  handicap  will  be 
announced  and  which  will  change  the  present  standing 
of  the  contestants. 

John  Hunter  and  M.  E.  Goodale  tied  with  44  out 
of  50  for  an  A.A.T.A.  spoon,  which  Goodale  finally 
won  in  an  extra  event  with  20  to  19.  W.  P.  Thomson 
was  runner  up  with  43. 

N.  Long  and  M.  E.  Fletcher  tied  with  23  each  for  the 
club  spoon,  "and  on  the  shoot-off,  Long  won  out  with 
24  to  21.  Fletcher,  however,  had  the  satisfacton  of 
having  the  high  total  of  the  afternoon  with  68  out  of 
75,  while  Long  had  110  out  of  125.  Both  of  these 
members  are  snooting  in  good  forra  and  will  be  strong 
contenders  in  future  events. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   125  104 

N.  Long   125  110 

J.Cline   75  58 

W.  P.  Thomson   123  103 

M.  E.  Goodale   150  127 

G.  Brown   50  36 

J.Jones   75  54 

M.  E.  Fletcher   75  68 

I.  Smith   50  38 

\ 
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J  I.  Smith   100  80 

B.  Smith   75  63 

B.  Branda   75  58 

A.Smith   75  56 

H.B.Lurvey   25  18 

G.Stroud   125  95 

Dr.  Green   25  19 

Toronto    Trapshooting    and    Game  Protective 
Association. 

The  Toronto  Trapshooters  and  Game  Protective 
Association  held  their  weekly  shoot  at  Lakeview  Park 
on  Saturday,  April  27th  with  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  ideal  weather.  Some  good  scores  were 
made.  , 

to  »    ,                                        Shot  at.  Broke. 

W.  R.  Fcnton   50  42 

Dr.  Jordan   105  89 

J.  Leedham   60  50 

'A.  Glover   100  89 

E.  Coate   25  25 

J.Dunbar   25  22 

C.  Smith   25  21 

J.  Monkman   25  15 

C.  Richardson   50  44 

G.Sharp..   30  23 

J.Turner,  jun   30  21 

C.Clarke  '  20  15 

Col.  Curran   30  22 

J.Turner   15  # 

F.  Cockburn   25  17 

J.  Stauffer   15  15 

The  Toronto  Trapshooters'  and  Game  Protective 
Association  held  their  weekly  shoot  at  Lakeview  Park 
on  Saturday,  May  4th.  In  the  prize  events  at  25  birds 
handicap  16  to  20  yards,  shoot  No.  1  was  won  by  H.' 
Cooey  with  C.  Jennings  second.  Shoot  No.  2  was  won 
by  H.  Cooey  with  J.  Turner,  jun.,  second.  The 
scores: 

_  _ .      ,  Shot  at.  Broke 

J.  Murphy   120  107 

Dr.  Jordan   100  82 

G.  Vivian   100  89 

H-  Cooey   100  95 

G,Dunk   100  88 

Dr.  Scott   50  44 

W.  R.  Fenton   50  43 

V.Thornton   125  98 

J.  Nutson   40  23 

J.  Monkman   40  28 

J.  Leedham   105  86 

C.Smith   40  31 

Col.  Curran   50  41 

J.Dunbar   25  21 

C.Jenning   100  67 

W.  McKeand   45  26 

A.  Glover  .«fr   50  40 

C.  Richardson   50  33 

C.Clarke   25  19 

F.  Cockburn   25  17 

G.  Sharp   65  45 

J.  Turner,  jun   75  59 

A.  Spiller   50  39 

G.  Mason   75  52 

W.Laurie   25  14 

Thr  Toronto  Trapshooters'  and  Game  Protective 
Association  held  their  weekly  shoot  at  Lakeview  Park 
on  Saturday,  May  kith,  with  a  record  attendance  of 
shooters.  In  the  prize  event  at  25  birds,  16  yards 
with  added  birds  1  to  4,  Col.  Curran  broke  25,  winning 
first  money.  Dr.  Scott  being  second,  J.  Draw  third 
and  J.  Harrison  fourth. 

The  scores : — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

G.Vivian   155  139 

W.  S.  Lansing   91  75 


J.  Leednar 


C.  Smith. 
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B.  Pearce. 


The  Toronto  Trapshooters  and  Game  Protective 
Association  held  their  weekly  shoot  at  Lakeview  Park 
on  Saturday,  May  18th,  with  a  large  attendance  of 
shooters.  In  the  prize  shoot  five  shooters  broke  25 
straight,  and  in  the  shoot  off  Richardson  again  broke 
25,  winning  1st,  C.  Jennings  2nd,  J.  Turner,  jr.,  3rd, 
and  F.  Cockburn  4th. 

The  scores: — 

'        ,     ,                                Shot  at.  Broke. 

C.Richardson                                     85  82 

C.Jennings                                       129  113 

G.Sharp                                             35  27 

G.  Wallace                                        97  73 

H.  Albert                                            78  54 

J.  Leedham                                         66  53 

W.  Joselin                                           85  78 

W.S.Lansing                                      65  57 

G.Mason                                            77  62 

G.  Vivian                                          140  131 

J.  Turner,  jr                                       100  92 

J.  Murphy                                         100  96 

A.  Glovir                                            76  69 

Dr.  Serson                                           85  81 

H.  Ruck                                             50  37 

C.Smith                                             48  37 

Col.  Curran                                         47  34 

F  Cockburn                                      101  83 

H.  Cooye                                          100  96 

W.  R.  Fenton                                      75  69 

G.  Draw                                             36  30 

J.  E.  Murphy                                      53  39 

J.  Monkman                                       43  28 

W.  McKeand                                      44  29 

James  Douglas                                    25  18 

J.Turner                                            15  8 

G.Turner                                           10  7 

Dr.  Jordan                                          85  80 

S.  Rowe                                              29  24 

J.Harrison                                          25  19 

C.Clarke                                            28  15 

J.Jeffers                                             25  18 

J.Sullivan                                           10  6 


Trapshooting 
Canadian  Averages  For  1917 
The  official  averages  as  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Trapshooting  Association  for  the  year  1917,  at  registered 
tournaments,  is  to  hand.    The  following  are  the  averages  for  Canada  of  those  who  shot  at  100  targets  or  more  and 
averaged  90%  or  better. 

Amateurs 


S.A.  BK.  P.  C. 

Barnes,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont   100  91  .9100 

Bates,  A.  D.,          "          "   400  361  .9100 

Beattie,    Geo.,       "           "   100  94  .9400 

Biner,  D.  Pv,  Greenwood,  B.  C   300  270  .9000 

Boothroyd,  J.,  Sy.  Cent.  B.  C,   300  277  .9233 

Carr,  W.        Winnipeg,  Man   500  452  .9040 

Combs,  R.  H.,  Toronto,  Ont   670  617  .9208 

Cowderoy,  G.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,   170  164  .9645 

Dill,  Ralph,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,   1190  1080  .9077 
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Eastthorn,  R.,  N.  Gabriola,  B.  C,   300  273  .9000 

Edwards,  W.  S.,  Toronto,  Ont   1320  1194  .9045 

Ellis,  E.  E.,  Manitou,  Mjan   1230  1135  .9227 

Evans,  Albert,  Armstrong,  B.  C,   300  281  .9366 

Fletcher,  M.  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,   400  367  9175 

Gammage,  C.  E.,  Hidgetown,  Ont   200  183  .9150 

Glovex,  R.  W.,  London,  Ont   300  282  .9400 

Harris,  E.  L.,  Hamilton,  Ont   1100  996  .9054 

Hart,  J.  W.,  Dresden,  Ont  ,   1050  972  .9257 

Hoggan,  W.,  Nanayno,  B.  C.,   300  272  .9066 

Holmes,  G.  E.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,   320  288  .9000 

Jonnings,  J.  E.,  Todmorden,  Ont   1120  1027  .9199 

Kinney,  Paul  C.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,   170  153  .9000 

Lewis,  C.  A.,  Ga.H,  Ont   400  364  .9100 

Logan,  A.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,   170  155  .9117 

Marinix  Geo.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont   350  317  .9057 

McLaren,  W.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta.,   490  452  .9224 

McNeil,  Dan.,  Florence,  Ont   300  273  9100 

Oliver,  T.  H.,  Ladner,  B.  C.,   300  281  .9366 

O'Loane,  G.,  Chatham,  Ont   400  372  .9300 

Page*  Col.,  Brantford,  Ont   400  366  .9150 

Passmore,  John,  Hensall,  Ont   100  91  .9100 

Payne,  Jas.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont   1400  1271  9078 

Pearoe,  B.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont   175  159  .9085 

Perdue,  M.  B.,  Windsor,  Ont   450  408  .9066 

Pommerenke,  H.,  Dundurn,  Sask   320  290  .9062 

Robinson,  R.  G.,  Calgary,  Alta   170  159  .9352 

Schwager,  P.  G.,  Dundurn,  Sask   490  455  .9285 

Short,  G.  A.,  Coronation,  Alta   170  161  .9470 

Singer,  Maj.,  Niagara-on-the-lake,  Ont   600  553  .9216 

Smith,  \V.  A  .,  Kingsville,  Ont   500  474  .9480 

Smith,  Harry,  Chatham,  Ont   950  857  .9021 

Smyth,  Bert,  Hamilton,  Ont   400  366  .9150 

Stotts,  W.  F.,  Essex,  Ont   475  428  .9010 

Vance,  S.  G.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont   2940  2746  .9340 

Watson,  Percy,  Champion,  Alta   170  153  .9000 

Young,  A.,  Kenora,  Ont   200  181  .9050 

Professionals 

Cadham,  J.,  Vancouver,  B-  C,   100  96  .9600 

Day,  Roland,  London,  Ont   1375  1275  .9127 

Morris,  F.  H.,  Edmonton,  Alta   1390  1327  .9546 

Simpson,  F.  G.,  Winnipeg,  Man   200  185  .9250 

White,  Ed,  F.  G  ,  Ottawa,  Ont   1545  1401  .9067 


A  NIGHT  ON  A  SAND-BAR 

BY  BILL 


IT  was  in  the  early  days  of  November 
when  a  person  is  liable  to  wake  up  any 
morning,  and  find  the  ground  covered 
with  snow.  The  air  was  full  of  game.  You 
could  hear  the  "quack"  of  ducks,  and  the 
"honk"  of  geese  as  they  winged  their  way 
southwards,  towards  the  lake. 

The  lake  in  question,  well  known  to  hunters 
far  and  near,  was  a  large  body  of  water  about 
twelve  miles  wide  and  twenty-two  miles  long 
with  a  small  island  in  the  centre  and  a  narrow 
sand-bar  north  of  the  island  which  was  visited 
regularly  by  the  birds  in  their  spring  and  fall 
migrations.  During  the  summer  months 
quite  a  few  ducks  could  be  seen  there  at  any 
time  on  and  around  the  shores,  very  few 
rushes  grew  on  it  and  birds  on  the  open  water 
were  absolutely  safe  for  they  could  see  a 
canoe  or  boat  the  moment  it  left  the  shore. 
Starting  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  a 
bed  of  wild  celery  covered  the  entire  lake 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  deep  places. 
This  furnished  abundant  feed  for  ducks  and 
swans.  They  would  eat  the  roots,  which 
somewhat  resembled  small  parsnips  and  the 


rest  of  the  plant  would  drift  in  with  the  wind 
and  pile  up  on  the  shore.  After  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  a  few  days  the  celery  would 
turn  a  dark  brown  color.  This  made  excellent 
material  for  shooting  huts  which  were  buijt 
round  and  roofless.  The  hunter  would  set 
out  his  decoys  near  the  hut  and  get  inside 
then  await  developments. 

I  was  working  for  a  rancher  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  and  after  the  few  settlers 
had  taken  in  their  crops  we  turned  the  horses 
loose  for  the  winter  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  hunt.  We  had  spent  most  of  the 
time  since  the  season  opened  on  and  around 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  old  man's  many 
friends  in  town  were  coming  out  in  parties 
of  five  to  eight  and  staying  with  us  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  I  must  say  that  most  of  them 
went  home  satisfied  with  their  week's  outing 
and  vowing  that  next  season  would  sec  them 
back  again. 

Along  about  the  last  of  October  the  hunters 
were  coming  out  at  less  frequent  intervals. 
The  weather  was  getting  more  wintry  every 
day.    One  morning  the  Old  Man  said:  "Bill," 
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I  guess  the  shooting  is  about  over  for  this 
year.  I  think  I'll  go  into  town  with  this  last 
bunch.  You  stay  here  and  be  ready  to  close 
up  when  I  come  out  for  you";  He  intended 
to  live  in  town  for  the  winter  as  all  the  stock 
were  running  at  large.  As  I  saw  the  tail-end 
of  the  last  ear  disappear  over  the  hill  I  de- 
rided that  now  would  be  my  chance  to  obtain 
a  well  earned  rest.  I  had  only  one  team  of 
horses  in,  so  did  not  have  much  to  do  but  eat, 
read,  and  sleep. 

After  finishing  the  chores  one  night  I  made 
myself  comfortable  before  the  fire  and  was 
reading  a  magazine,  when  the  exhaust  of  an 
automobile  lifted  me  right  out  of  my  story. 
I  rushed  out  to  see  who  wras  there.  It  proved 
to  be  three  railroad  men  out  to  get  some  of 
the  game  that  they  heard  were  so  plentiful 
on  the  lake.  I  made  them  welcome  and 
prepared  supper.  After  supper  and  when 
the  dishes  were  washed  I  had  time  to  size  up 
the  three  men.  There  was  Phil,  an  engineer, 
rather  small,  with  twinkling  blue  eyes  and 
witty  enough  for  the  proverbial  Irishman. 
He  was  continually  poking  fun  at  Bill,  who 
was  a  conductor,  big,  fat,  and  good-natured. 
Then  there  was  Jim,  some  kind  of  an  official 
with  a  serious  air  and  way  with  him  that 
meant  business.  (Probably  he  got  this  from 
his  red  hair).  When  we  had  finished  our 
cigarettes  and  pipes  after  supper,  Phil  said: 
"Come  on,  Bill,  let's  wash  the  dishes"  "All 
right!"  said  Bill,  "I'm  the  finest  little  dish- 
washer you  ever  saw."  I  endeavored  to 
dissuade  them  but  it  was  useless,  Phil  saying: 
"Young  fellow,  show  me  the  dish-pan  and 
give  Bill  the  towel  and  go  and  sit  down. 
Don't  you  know  that  we  came  out  here  for 
sport  and  what  better  sport  would  you  want 
than  this?"  He  then  slammed  the  dishes  he 
was  carrying  on  the  kitchen  table-hard  enough 
to  break  every  one  of  them.  I  thought  it 
best  to  let  him  have  his  own  way  or  we'd  have 
to  eat  breakfast  the  next  morning  out  of  the 
frying-pan  and  drink  our  tea  out  of  tomato 
cans. 

Jim  and  I  formed  ourselves  into  a  com- 
mittee of  ways,  (we  had  the  means),  and 
after  much  discussion  decided  to  shoot  off 
the  shore  if  the  wind  were  south  and  go  to 
the  Island  if  the  wind  were  north.  After 
the  dishes  were  cleared  away  they  got  out 
their  guns  and  oiled  them  up  for  the  morrow. 
We  soon  went  to  bed  for  we  had  to  be  up  early 
in  the  morning  as  it  was  three  miles  to  the 
point  where  we  kept  the  canoe. 

When  I  got  up  there  was  a  regular  rip- 
snorter  ©f  a  north-west  wind  blowing.    I  lit 


the  fire  then  ran  out  and  fed  and  harnessed 
the  team.  By  the  time  I  got  back  to  the 
house  the  kettle  was  boiling  merrily.  Soon 
breakfast  was  ready.  The  boys  pulled  in 
and  ate  a  hearty  meal.  We  each  made  up  a 
lunch  to  take  with  us  for  we  did  not  intend 
to  come  back  before  night,  then  hooked  the 
team  up  to  the  democrat  and  were  away 
before  daylight  for  the  lake.  The  wind  show- 
ed no  signs  of  dropping  but  knowing  that  if 
we  stayed  on  shore  there  would  be  nothing 
doing  in  the  shooting  line  we  started  for  the 
Island.  We  had  a  twenty-two  foot  Chestnut 
canoe  and  she  could  easily  carry  the  four  of  us. 
I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  /the 
stern  seat,  and  had  a  very  broad  paddle,  so 
no  matter  how  the  rest  of  the  boys  paddled 
I  could  keep  her  on  her  course.  Experience 
taught  me  that  the  only  way  to  do  with  a 
bunch  of  shooters  was  to  take  them  for  green- 
horns with  regard  to  a  canoe  until  such  time 
as  I  found  out  differently.  It  took  quite 
few  ducklings  to  teach  me  this  valuable 
lesson. 

I  pushed  the  canoe  out  a  little  distance  and 
called  on  the  boys  to  get  in.  Bill  clambered 
in  and  walked  up  to  the  bow.  Immediately 
the  canoe  reared  up  like  a  broncho  for  as  I 
have  said,  Bill  was  quite  a  size.  "You  better 
get  in  the  middle,"  said  Phil,  "or  else  the 
rest  of  us  will  have  to  get  in  this  end  to  hold 
her  down,  and  we  won't  have  room  to  paddle," 
Finally  all  got  placed,  and  paddled  out,  Phil 
cautioning  Bill  to  be  sure  and  keep  her  on  aa 
even  keel  Phil,  who  was  in  the  bow,  turned 
around  and  remarked  to  me:  "There  is  no 
danger  of  disturbing  her  equilibrium  now, 
not  as  long  as  we  have  all  that  ballast  in  the 
centre." 

The  Island  lay  due  south  of  the  point  and 
the  wind;  being  from  the  northwest  we  fairly 
flew.  I  had  to  watch  the  crests  carefully  and 
did  manage  to  get  some  water  in  at  that. 

We  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Islaad, 
beached  our  canoe,  and  soon  had  all  our  time 
taken  up  writh  the  birds.  They  were  beating 
up  the  north  side  of  the  Island  against  the 
wind  and  we  were  concealed  in  little  huts 
made  of  wild  celery  that  had  drifted  in  on 
the  shore.  When  they  were  over  us  we  would 
shoot.  It  was  impossible  to  miss  them.  We 
ate  our  lunches  with  the  gun  in  one  hand, 
and  continued  our  sport  till  along  about  four 
o'clock  when  I  called  the  boys  to  get  ready 
to  go.  It  was  hard  to  leave  but  we  had  to 
reach  the  shore  before  dark  in  order  to  find 
our  landing-place. 

Soon  the  birds  and  guns  were  loaded  up  and 
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The  Usefulness  of  a  Canoe 

Skiff  or  Outboard  Motor  Skiff  depends 
both  on  the  model  and  material 

The  best  of  these  are  embodied  in  the 
LAKEFIELD   CANOE   built  by  men  of 
life  long  experience. 

A  Lakefield  Canoe  is  an  investment  and 

a  necessity  to  almost  every  Canadian. 
We  have  models  for  every  purpose  and 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our  catalogue. 
Prices  are  crated  free.     F.O.B.  Lakefield. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED, 
LAKEFIELD    -   ONTARIO   -  CANADA 


You  want  the  best 
value  you  can  get 
for  your  money. 
We  have  it. 


By  exercising  care  and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  your  canoe  you  will  add   to  the  pleasures  of 

usTen  'englTsTLnoes.""8316'      WM.  ENGLISH  CANOE  CO.,  Limited 

GET  OUR  PRICES  Peterborough,  Canada 


"NEWTON" 


Highest  Power 

Rifles 
In  The  World 


We  have  installed  a  com- 
plete Cartridge  Factory 
and  there  will  be  no 
lurther  shortage  of  cartridges.  Capacity  40 
rifles  and  15,000  cartridges  per  day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalog. 


DE  I  N  OU  B^aw, 
OWN 'FACTORY 


NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-80  E.  Jewett  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOH N'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 

Pocket  size,  265  pp..  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.  Principle*  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor.  The  hit-or-miss  governor.  Car- 
bureters, The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet.  Various  types  of  modern 
construction.  Quality  of  mixture,  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustments  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear,  Spur  on 
tooth  searing.  Differential  or  balance  gear.  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, naif  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc..  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies.  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies.  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies.  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation,  Steam  cars.  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear.  etc. 

li.ces:    Flexible  Leather  $1.50.        Cloth  Binding  $1.00. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

Woodstock,  Ontario 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
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the  canoe  launched.    We  had  been  very  busy 
and  had  not  noticed  that  the  wind  was  rising 
again.    When  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Island  it  was  blowing  a  regular  hurricane  and 
ice  began  to  collect  on  the  handles  of  the 
paddles.  It  was  terrible  work,  and  it  seemed 
that  every'  time  we  took  our  paddles  out  of 
the  water  we  were  drifting  back  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  gained  on  the  stroke.    The  flying 
spray  covered  everything  with  a  sheet  of  ice, 
and  our  clothes  were  so  stiff  that  we  could 
hardly  work  the  paddles.    The  canoe  began 
to  take  in  water  at  an  alarming  rate.  One 
ef  the  boys  stopped  paddling  to  bail  out  the 
water  with  his  hat,  and  while  he  was  bailing 
we  made  practically  no  headway.    A  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  the  Island  lay  the  sand- 
bar, three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  about 
forty  feet  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  The 
canoe  had  quite  a  lot  of  water  in  it  by  this 
time  and  was  very  slow  in  obeying  the  paddle 
with  the  consequence  that  we  were  shipping 
more  water  all  the  time;  however,  after  a  lot 
of  back-breaking  work  we  managed  to  get  in 
the  lee  of  the  bar  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
heavy  rollers,  so  the  paddling  was  much  easier. 
We  beached  tne  canoe  and  dragged  it  up  on 
the  bar  where  we  turned  it  over  to  empty  the 
water  out  of  it.    Looking  towards  the  shore 
we  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
land  before  dark,  although  the  boys  wanted 
to  try.    We  were  almost  swamped  coming 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  there  were  four  and  a 
half  to  go  yet,  besides  we  were  all  played  out, 
and  the  wind  was  still  rising.    The  spray 
was  going  over  the  sand-bar  and  freezing  a 
glaze  of  ice  on  everything.    We  were  all  wet 
through  but  did  not  mind  that  while  paddling 
as  the  exertion  kept  us  warm,  but  now  stand- 
ing on  the  bar  with  no  shelter  from  the  winds 
we  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  cold, 
and  decided  that  if  we  did  not  get  some  pro- 
tection we  would  freeze  to  death.    There  was 
lots  of  celery  along  the  bar  so  we  made  a  long 
oval  hut  the  shape  of  the  canoe  and  placing 
it  on  top  for  a  roof  crawled  inside.    My  teeth 
were  doing  a  hornpipe  and  I  was  hungry  as 
a  bear.    With  the  darkness  came  more  frost 
till  everything  was  coated  with  ice.  That 
night  was  the  longest  night  I  ever  spent.  I 


must  have  looked  at  my  watch  fifty  times 
altogether.  I  had  some  matches  in  the 
pocket  of  my  shirt  that  happened  to  be  dry. 
Drying  the  butt  of  my  gun  with  my  cap  lining 
I  struck  them  on  that  to  see  what  time  it  was. 
I'd  keep  quiet  for  what  seemed  like  an  hour 
and  then  look  at  the  watch  and  it  would  only 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  I  will  never 
forget  it,  four  of  us  huddled  in  that  hut,  built 
of  wet  celery  and  trying  to  keep  together  s« 
that  none  of  the  heat  would  escape.  Those 
railroad  men  were  game  to  the  finish.  They 
made  no  complaint  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
must  have  felt  the  cold  twice  as  much  as  I 
did  for  they  were  not  used  to  being  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Next  morning  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn 
found  me  trying  to  run  up  and  down  the 
bar  but  it  was  a  miserable  failure.  I  could 
not  go  any  faster  than  a  walk.  The  other 
boys  got  out  and  we  all  walked  miles  before 
we  had  loosened  our  joints  enough  to  think 
of  starting  out  in  the  canoe.  The  wind  was 
not  quite  so  strong  as  it  had  been  and  showed 
signs  of  dying  away  with  the  sunrise  so  we 
started  for  the  shore.  After  having  gone  a 
couple  of  miles  we  ran  into  ice  and  Phil  had 
to  sit  astride  the  bow  and  break  it  writh  his 
feet  so  as  not  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  canoe. 
When  we  reached  the  shore  we  found  another 
party,  and  they  were  beginning  to  get  uneasy 
about  us  as  they  knew  that  something  was 
wrong.  They  drove  us  back  to  the  house, 
and  beside  the  hot  stove  we  soon  forgot  our 
troubles  and  tried  to  drown  them  in  hot 
coffee.  I  did  not  get  warmed  through  that 
day. 

Next  morning  Phil  said:  "How  about 
going  to  the  Island  for  some  more  ducks?" 
"Nothing  doing,"  says  Bill,  "I've  had  enougk 
shooting  to  do  me  for  another  ten  years." 
So  far  as  I  know  he  really  believed  he  had  for 
he's  never  been  out  here  since.  This  happen- 
ed six  years  ago  but  I'll  never  forget  that 
night  and  if  you  were  to  ask  those  railroad 
men  I  believe  they  would  say  the  same. 
They  were  satisfied  though,  and  had  good 
reason  to  be  for  they  counted  out  a  hundred 
and  forty  ducks  to  take  to  town  with  them  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  night  on  the  sand-bar. 


(§b\tmtv 

The  Parker  Gun  Company,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  announce  the  death  of  a  trusted  and 
faithful  employee  of  their  firm,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Tucker,  who  has  served  this  company  con- 
tinuously for  forty-two  years. 
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Modern 

Sporting 

Gunnery 


By  HENRY  SHARP 

Author  of  "The  Gun  Afield 
and  Afloat,"  "Practical 
Wildfowling,"  Etc. 


A  manual  of  practical  inform- 
ation for  sportsmen  of  today 

With  Over  250  Illustrations 

Containing  Chapters  on  the  following: 
A  Retrospect,  Modern  Shotguns,  Shotgun 
Ammunition,  Modern  Sporting  Rifles,  The 
New  Accelerated  Express  Rifles  and  Axite 
Powder,  Ball  and  Shot  Guns  and  Their  Dev- 
elopment, The  Sighting  of  Rifles,  Sporting 
Bullets,  Miniature  Rifles  For  Match,  Target 
and  Sporting  Purposes,  Gun  Fitting,  Game 
Shooting  in  Great  Britain,  Wild  Fowl  Shoot- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  The  Sportswoman;  Her 
Rationale  in  the  Field  and  Her  Equipment, 
Ladies  in  the  Field,  Shooting  Abroad. 

Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00 

ADDRESS: 


BOOK  DEPT.,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


BOYS!  Double  Your 
Pleasure  Outdoors  This  Spring 

Get  one  of  these  splendid  little  Rifles— FREE.  It  isn't  going  to  cost  you  any  money— all 
we  want  is  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  and  you  have  surely  lots  of  that  after  school  or  on 
holidays.  Just  think  of  having  a  real  accurate-shooting  .22  calibre  Rifle  of  your  own. 
And  here's  your  chance. 


$5.00  BOY  SCOUT  RIFLE— FREE 

This  Rifle  is  .22  calibre,  shoots  .22  short, 
long  or  long  rifle  cartridges.  Guaranteed  for 
either  black  or  smokeless  powder.  Barrel 
22  in.  long.  Weight  3%  pounds.  Hammer 
breech  block,  trigger,  extractor,  and  three 
springs  of  tempered  steel,  are  all  the  work- 
ing parts.  Barrel  and  action  detachable 
from  stock  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us 


Five  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  To 
"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 


at  $1.50  per  year,  and  we  will  ship  this  handsome 
little  rifle,  all  charges  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
Canada  or  U.S.A.  Ask  your  dad  for  the  names  of 
some  of  his  sportsman  friends.  Call  around  and  see 
them.  Get  them  interested  and  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  subscribe  to  Canada's  Leading  Sporting 
Magazine.  Begin  at  once  and  send  for  Sample 
Copies.  Subscription  Blanks,  etc..  today. 


ADDRESS:  PREMIUM  DEPT. 


W.  J.  Taylor,  Limited,  Publishers,  Woodstock,  Ont 


POD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 


July,  the  vacation  month,  is  almost  upon 
us.  If  you  are  going  to  a  summer  resort 
where  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  the  bills, 
why  you  may  not  be  specially  interested  in 
the  announcement  of  our  new  department, 
ROD  AND  GUN  MECHANICS.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  are  interested  in  any 
kind  of  a  proposition  that  will  take  you  away 
from  civilization,  away  with  a  tent  to  some 
place  wrhere  you  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  your  own  resources,  why  then  you 
should  be  specially  interested  to  learn  of  our 
new  department.  And  even  if  your  vaca- 
tion this  year  has  to  be  limited  to  an  occasional 
hiking  trip  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  you  will 
be  interested,  for  in  this  department  we 
purpose  publishing  from  month  to  month 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  just  such 
articles  as  you  will  want  to  make  and  take 
with  you  on  just  such  trips.  Hundreds, 
yes  thousands,  of  Rod  and  Gun  readers  and 
subscribers  are  practical  woodsmen.  Scarcely 
one  of  them  but  has  worked  out  for  himself 
some  special  kink,  some  original  idea  which  he 
has  put  into  concrete  form,  and  which  his 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  adapted  for 
his  special  outdoor  requirements.  It  is  these 
ideas  wThich  we  wish  to  secure  for  this  depart- 
ment and  which  we  must  secure  if  the  depart- 


ment is  to  be  the  success  we  expect  it  to  be. 
•  In  our  July  issue  we  will  publish  a  few  kinks 
that  out  of  doors  men  have  found  to  give 
them  satisfaction  and  we  now  invite  our 
subscribers  to  contribute  to  this  department 
any  idea  or  rough  sketch — it  doesn't  matter 
how  rough  it  may  be  so  long  as  it  gives  a 
clue  of  what  is  meant,  our  editor  will  put  it 
into  readable  form  and  oiu*  artist  will  put 
the  designs  sent  into  good  shape, — of  how 
to  make  traps,  fishing  rods,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  utensils,  etc.,  etc.,  things  which  the 
handy  man  may  make  for  himself,  that  he 
may  enjoy  making  and  that  he  may  find  of 
special  use  on  his  outings.  At  the  end  of 
July  1919,  we  shall  offer  to  the  subscriber  who 
has  sent  us  in  the  best  collection  of  these 
kinks  throughout  the  year,  one  of  our  cover 
paintings.  This  will  be  an  original  oil  paint- 
ing, not  a  print.  Let  us  have  your  ideas. 
Our  July  number  will  show  you  what  we  mean, 
as  a  number  of  kinks  will  appear  therein, 
but  we  wrould  ask  for  this  department  the  co- 
operation of  all  our  subscribers  who  have 
original  ideas  along  the  line  of  home-made 
outing  equipment,  articles  that  may  be  made 
at  home  and  which  will  contribute  in  any  way 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the. outdoors  man. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

LAGER  BEER 

At  home — ito  special  equipment — from  our 
pure  and  popular 

Hop-Malt  Beer  Extract 

Conforming  to  Temperance  Act. 
This  is  a  Food  Beer,  more  delicious,  nourishing 
and  better  than  any  malt  beverage  you  can  buy  in 
bo  f  ties.  Drink  all  you  want  of  it.  Easy  to  make. 
The  drink  that  "cheers  but  does  not  inebriate." 
Rich,  creamy  foam,  natural  color,  snap  and  sparkle. 
Your  friends  will  confirm  your  opinion — "The  best 
I  ever  tasted." 

Large  can,  makes  7  gals  $1.75 

Small  can,  makes  3  gals  1.25 

Sample  can,  makes  1  gal  50c 

Send  money  order  or  postal  note.  Prepaid 
throughout  Canada.    Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

HOP-MALT  COMPANY,  LTD., 
Dept.  L-3,  92  King  St.  West 
Hamilton,  Canada. 


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 
DECOY. 

"PREMIER"  MALJjAHD.  lteg.  CJ.  S.  Patent  Ofrioa 

On  your  hunting  trip  take  along  Mason's  Decoys- 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  everytime. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 

We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,  Duck,  Swan 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue— It's  Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


V  rT 


FewDays'Fishing 


YOU'LL  ENJOY  IT  AND  FEEL  BETTER 

HUNDREDS  OF  GOOD  SPOTS  FOR  GAMY 
TROUT,  BLACK  BASS  AND  MASCALONGE 
IN  ONTARIO  OR  QUEBEC— IN  FACT  THE  FIN- 
EST FISHING  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE;  AND  FOR 
REAL  MOUNTAIN  TROUT,  TRY  VIRGIN  HAUNTS 
IN  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  ROCKIES. 
Ask  for  new  book  "Where  to  Fish  and  Hunt."  con- 
tains concise  description  of  every  worth-while  place 
on  the  line,  also  other  valuable  information — Any 
C.N.R.  Agent,  or  General  Passenger  Supt.,  Montreal, 
Que.    Toronto,  Ont.    Winnipeg.  Man. 


*** 


DEER  HUNTING  AT  MYER'S  CAVE 


CAPTAIN  W.  HJ.NRY 


TO  a  green  horn  this  new  sport  was  going 
to  be  a  real  novelty.  Our  party  of 
nine  were  already  at  least  a  week  before 
the  appointed  time  and  more  anxious  than 
:i  huftich  of  school  kids  for  Santa  Claus. 

The  night  before  starting  we  arranged  how 
we  should  go,  old  George,  Sam,  Fred,  Eddie, 
myself  and  one  dog  in  the  Overland,  and  Joe, 
Marshall,  Ed,  Hank  and  one  dog  in  the  Ford. 

In  George's  truck  were  Mike,  the  speed 
King,  Geo.  Gus,  the  cook,  and  two  dogs  and 
the  provisions  which  were  many  and  num- 
erous. 

Sharp  at  6  a.m.  we  were  all  ready  for  the 
road;  then  when  they  cranked  the  tin  Lizzie 
there  was  no  response,  so  the  truck  and  our- 
selves left  without  them. 

As  it  had  rained  for  the  previous  two  weeks 
we  rather  expected  bad  roads  and  were  not 
disappointed  in  any  way.  The  first  twenty 
miles  were  lovely  and  made  in  about  two 
hours,  then  we  commenced  to  get  lost  and 
into  the  mud.  When  we  were  not  stuck  the 
truck  was,  so  all  the  deck  hands  had  con- 
tinuous exercise.  Our  first  bad  break  was  to 
get  mired  on  a  boundary  road  between  two 
counties.  We  finally  met  a  drover  who  put 
us  right  and  told  us  after  we  had  gone  ten 
miles  we  could  go  as  fast  as  we  liked,  he  cer- 
tainly was  some  joker  as  we  never  beat  ten 
miles  an  hour  after  that. 

Our  first  stop  of  any  duration,  (I  mean 
when  not  stuck),  was  when  one  of  the  hounds 
got  seasick  all  over  the  poor  Cook,  who  was 
wedged  in  between  two  boxes  in  the  back  of 
the  truck  and  didn't  have  any  chance.  After 
a  slight  shower  bath  for  his  coat  at  a  village 
pump  we  proceeded  on  again.  Things  went 
well  for  a  while  till  we  got  off  the  road  again 
and  had  to  turn  around.  As  I  was  backing 
up  to  allow  the  truck  to  turn  I  managed  to 
get  stuck  myself  high  and  dry  on  a  big  rock. 
A  couple  of  fence  rails  dislodged  the  car  and 
we  started  again.  After  that  one  or  the  other 
was  getting  stuck  every  few  minutes.  The 
roads  were  not  roads,  they  were  rivers,  lakes 
and  sloughs  and  the  monotony  was  varied 
by  a  multitude  of  hills  in  each  mile,  at  the 
top  of  each,  of  which  was  a  horse  shoe  turn 
or  a  hairpin  turn  or  a  Devil's  Elbow.  Talk 
about  high  gear,  it  was  an  unnecessary  en- 
cumbrance. 

At  12  o'clock  we  stopped  for  a  bite  of  lunch, 
or  I  mean  more  lunch,  as  lunch  was  a  con- 


tinuous performance,  as  somebody  generally 
had  something  to  eat  or  drink  at  all  stops. 
The  temperament  of  the  party  was  not  really 
as  ardent  now  as  when  starting  out  and  some 
one  had  the  kindness  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  Ford  had  passed  us.  After  lunch  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  breaking  a  front  spring  on 
the  Overland  and  a  hind  one  on  the  truck, 
still  we  continued.  Just  before  dark  as  we 
were  feeling  as  if  we  might  get  some  place 
the  same  day  we  started  out  we  met  a  thresh- 
ing outfit  hopelessly  stuck  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to 
do  but  to  take  to  the  field.  We  managed  to 
get  into  the  field  all  right,  but  when  going 
over  a  soft  spot  the  Overland  got  stuck.  We 
hitched  the  truck  on  to  it  and  pulled  it  out; 
then  the  truck  got  stuck.  After  many  at- 
tempts to  pull  it  out  we  gave  it  up  and  de- 
cided to  go  on  and  send  back  some  hpfses. 
Right  here  I  must  say  that  tanks  and  airships 
have  got  nothing  on  an  Overland  car  with  a 
broken  spring,  for  when  I  went  through  that 
fence  the  second  time  I  certainly  only  hit 
one  or  two  spots  and  the  third  was  the  next 
farm  house.  This  was  MacGregor's  Post 
Office  at  Myer's  Cave  where  our  mail  came. 
We  told  them  to  send  back  all  the  horses 
available  and  went  on  to  the  guide's  house 
two  miles  further.  His  name  was  Bill;  he 
was  a  gentleman  and  as  decent  a  backwoods 
guide  as  I  ever  met.  He  may  have  been  glad 
to  see  us  but  not  half  as  glad  as  we  were  to 
see  him.  Being  a  convalescent,  I  was  on  the 
Indian  list  but  right  here  I  certainly  did  nave 
one  big  drink,  the  milk  had  just  come  in  from 
the  cows,  so  I  had  a  brand  new  drink,  rail  it 
what  you  like,  warm  milk  and  whisky.  Cock- 
tails and  absinthe  frappes  may  be  invigorating 
but  this  new  one  of  mine  was  certainly  all 
to  the  merry.  I  was  here  informed  that  we 
had  a  mile  and  a  half  to  go  across  the  lake 
to  the  camp. 

The  guide  invited  us  to  his  house  for  some 
supper  and  as  his  wife  was  kind  enough  to 
offer  us  rooms  lor  the  night  you  can  bet  I 
jumped  at  the  chance  for  I  was  all  ready  for 
the  feathers.  After  some  substantial  repast 
I  asked  to  be  shown  the  boudoir.  I  managed 
to  get  my  boots  and  hat  off  but  still  retained 
my  share  of  mud  and  oil,  etc.  from  the  trip. 
I  crawled  in  between  two  wholesome  blankets 
which  you  know  were  wool  for  you  could 
smell  the  sheep.    Woollen  underwear  always 
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The  Camper's  Own  Book 


1918 — SEVENTH  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR— 1918 

This  is  that  BIG  little  book  of  the  open — America's  new 
outdoor  manual.  It  comes  to  you  bound  as  you  see  here.  It  is 
"woodsy"  from  cover  to  cover — stirred  by  lake-breezes  and 
redolent  of  pine.    It  is  endorsed  by  outdoor  men  everywhere. 

Authors  of  country-wide  repute  have,  with  their  enthusiasm 
and  familiar  knowledge,  aided  its  making.  Dan  Beard,  Emlyn 
M,  Gill,  Captain  Kenealy,  Oliver  Kemp,  Dr.  E.  H.  Forbrush — 
these  and  others  join  this  camp  fire  council.  They  say  their 
My  about  a  hundred  little  practical  details  that  hold  close  interest  for  you;  and  they 
■pin  a  yarn  or  two  by  the  way, 

"The  Camper's  Own  Book"  measures  8x5^  inches  over  all.  It  is  a  goodly  gener- 
ous volume  with  over  200  pages  and  21  of  the  finest  illustrations  you've  ever  seen. 
Everybody  should  have  a  copy  who  believes  that  a  day  under  the  free  sky  makes  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.    And  you're  one — you  know  you  are, 

PRICE  PER  VOLUME 

In  the  appropriate  green  T-cloth       -  $1.00 

Post-paid 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  ot  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision, etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garafte 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cy linden,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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kept  me  warm  for  I  never  could  keep  quiet 
long  enough  to  get  cold,  but  between  these 
two  clean  heavy  weights  I  slept  like  the  babes 
in  the  woods.  The  truck  arrived  at  10.30 
and  the  Ford  at  12  o'clock  but  I  slept  peace- 
fully on. 

We  had  taken  from  G  in  the  morning  till 
6.30  at  night  to  go  seventy-five  miles  in  an 
automobile,  you  could  have  driven  a  team 
of  oxen  and  a  waggon  the  same  distance  in 
half  the  time. 

Early  next  morning  big  Fred,  the  human 
dray,  was  over  to  see  if  I  felt  any  ill  effects 
from  our  trip  through  the  mud.  He  informed 
me  that  the  truck  had  been  pulled  out  of  the 
field  and  that  the  Ford  got  in  all  right  also. 
The  whole  party  were  up  early  and  had  taken 
all  our  luggage  across  the  lake  to  the  camp  so 
after  the  Guide's  wife  had  given  me  a  good 
breakfast  consisting  of  a  fresh  egg,  some 
home-made  bread  and  butter  and  some  wild 
raspberries  and  tea  I  was  ready  for  anything. 
The  row  across  the  lake  was  very  enjoyable 
as  all  the  lakes  in  that  country  are  clear  and 
deep  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  big  hills, 
making  the  scenery  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
From  the  top  of  one  hill  you  can  see  five 
different  lakes.  There  are  lots  of  salmon, 
bass  and  herring  in  these  lakes  and  we  en- 
joyed them  very  much.  Arriving  at  the 
camp  I  heard  the  story  of  the  Ford  which 
was  similar  to  ours,  except  that  it  wasn't  in 
very  good  trim  after  they  got  it  fixed,  and  it 
stalled  on  all  the  hills  which  necessitated  a 
lot  of  shoving  and  some  language. 

The  Driver,  Hank  the  human  Hog,  was 
given  much  advice  on  how  a  Ford  should  be 
driven,  being  advised  to  keep  her  in  the  rut 
and  they  would  not  get  stuck  so  often.  To 
end  up  their  journey  they  passed  a  woman 
four  times  with  a  lantern  or  I  guess  she  passed 
them  four  times,  for  on  being  asked  to  have  a 
ride,  she  said,  no,  that  she  was  in  a  hurry. 

The  camp  was  well  settled  when  I  arrived 
with  everything  in  its  place  and  everybody 
getting  their  guns  and  ammunition  ready 
for  execution  on  the  morrow.  This  camp 
house  was  originally  built  by  the  Big  Dipper 
Gold  Mining  Co.  now  defunct  and  it  was  well 
laid  out  to  accommodate  twelve  men  easily. 
There  were  beds  enough  upstairs  for  eleven 
of  us  and  big  Fred  slept  downstairs  in  his 
Eiderdown  of  North  West  mining  fame. 

After  a  good  dinner  of  beefsteak,  fried 
potatoes,  home-made  bread  and  jam,  the 
chips  were  counted  out  for  the  King  of  in-door 
sports.  As  Mike  was  leaving  to  return  home 
next  day  the  boys  did  the  best  they  could  to 


relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  carrying  back 
any  extra  change.  First  his  place  was  un- 
lucky, then  his  chair  was  worse,  then  he 
couldn't  win  with  three  hooks  (sevens)  and 
three  Kinks  (Kings)  were  just  as  bad,  after 
parting  with  five  or  six  dollars  at  five  and  ten 
cent  limit  he  gave  it  up  as  no  game  for  a  bum 
driver. 

Everybody  was  ready  for  bed  before  ten 
o'clock  as  Bilr,  the  guide,  said  we  must  all 
be  on  our  watch  at  sunrise.  Sharp  at  five 
o'clock  the  alarm  went  off  and  of  course  the 
first  morning  everybody  wanted  to  light  the 
fire  but  as  we  had  Gus,  our  orderly,  with  us 
he  did  it.  Sam  who  was  always  Cook  and  a 
real  one  at  that,  (he's  wasting  his  time  in  his 
own  business),  gave  us  a  fine  breakfast. 

Then  it  was  Bill  where  will  you  put  me, 
and  Bill  where  will  I  go,  etc.  Everybody 
was  anxious  to  be  on  the  best  run  way. 

If  you  ever  do  any  deer  hunting  be  sure 
and  go  in  twos,  for  when  the  guide  leaves  you 
alone  on  a  rock  and  you  have  to  wait  till  he 
comes  for  you  again  or  get  lost,  deer  hunting 
is  no  fun.  Everything  is  so  quiet  and  still 
that  you  can  sit  and  listen  to  your  heart 
beating  and  think  it  is  a  herd  of  deer  going  by. 
This  same  performance  went  on  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  understood  before  we  went 
out  that  all  you  had  to  do  was  sit  on  the  front 
steps  and  shoot  the  deer  as  the  dogs  drove 
them  by.  After  two  or  three  days  I  knew  we 
were  deer  hunting  not  deer  shooting.  Then 
after  two  or  three,  more  days  I  concluded  it 
was  sight  seeing  deer  as  the  nearest  I  had 
been  to  one  yet  was  with  the  field  glasses. 
You  sat  on  your  watch,  I  do  not  mean  "your 
wrist  watch  or  your  pocket  watch,"  that  is  a 
hunter's  expression  for  where  you  keep  still. 
You  preside  in  that  spot  all  alert  till  the  dogs 
stop  barking,  providing  they  do  bark,  and 
even  then  they  might  have  been  chasing  a 
fox  or  had  a  porcupine  up  a  tree.  Still  you 
imagined  it  was  a  deer,,  and  when  they  stopped 
barking  you  went  back  to  the  camp  for  dinner 
and  my  goodness,  everybody  was  ready  with 
his  face  and  hands  washed  to  eat  at  10  o'clock. 
The  weather  was  most  beautiful  all  the  time 
we  were  there,  and  I  had  to  carry  my  sweater 
most  of  the  time.  Eddie  and  I  joked  poor 
Bill,  the  guide,  so  much  he  didn't  have  mueh 
fun.  After  dinner  there  were  m«re  chips 
and  more  poker.  Fred,  Eddie  and  I  varied 
our  games  a  little  by  playing  cribbage,  seven 
up  and  rummy,  but  being  somewhat  modest 
I'll  not  relate  the  result.  Our  man  Gus,  who 
did  all  the  cleaning-up  was  really  the  best 
hunter  of  the  party  as  he  was  always  out  with 
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the  shot  gun,  hunting  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  etc. 
His  best  stunt  was  when  he  tried  his  hand  at 
"wood  peck,"  as  he  called  it,  "one  of  those 
birds  which  knocks  its  head  on  a  tree,"  and  a 
blue  jay.  He  cleaned  all  these  one  day  and 
when  we  came  in  had  them  on  cooking.  Being 
asked  what  they  were  he  said  it  was  rabbit. 
Well,  the  party  ate  the  whole  mess  without 
a  murmur.  I  tried  to  bile  a  leg  on  the  owl 
but  couldn't  get  through  it  so  gave  up  and 
took  something  else.  Next  day  when  told 
what  they  had  eaten  there  were  some  very  un- 
complimentary remarks  passed.  Gus  thought 
he  would  like  to  play  poker,  it  seemed  so 
easy  to  make  money  so  they  allowed  him  to 
play  a  couple  of  times,  which  was  very  detri- 
mental to  the  work  he"  was  supposed  to  do. 
I  saw  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it  so 
concluded  I'd  cure  him  all  at  once.  I  was 
considerably  ahead  of  the  game  at  the  time 
he  came  in  so  every  time  he  stayed  I  raised 
it,  Eddie  got  on  to  my  manoeuvre  and  kept 
tilting  back  till  finally  p.oor  Gus  had  lost 
all  his  money  and  decided  he  didn't  want  to 
learn  any  more  about  that  game.  The  next 
day  when  we  gave  him  back  his  money  he 
certainly  was  very  grateful  and  he  couldn't 
do  enough  for  us  two,  everything  he  shot 
he  kept  for  us  to  take  home. 

The  third  day  there  was  a  good  joke  on 
me.  I  had  a  near  watch  and  Joe  and  Sam 
always  went  by  me  to  theirs.  I  had  just  got 
to  mine  when  I  heard  a  racket  behind  me. 
I  yelled:  "Is  that  you  Joe,  what's  your 
hurry?"  Not  getting  any  answer,  I  looked 
around  and  saw  a  yellow  streak  with  a  waving 
white  flag  disappearing  behind  me.  I  shot 
twice  with  no  result  so  I  ran  after  it  in  the 
same  direction,  but  our  relative  speeds  were 
so  dissimilar  I  didn't  get  another  shot.  When 
I  got  back  to  camp  and  told  my  story  I  was 
presented  with  a  cake  ot  salt  to  put  ou  the 
next  one's  tail.  The  next  day  we  did  manage 
to  get  one,  both  big  Fred  and  Bill  the  Guide 
claimed  shooting  it,  but  I'm  glad  I  didn't  for 
I  could  have  caught  it  with  the  salt  if  they 
kad  only  given  me  a  chance  as  the  poor  thing 
already  had  two  broken  legs  and  had  no 
chance  to  get  away. 

By  now  you  will  have  concluded  that  the 
nine  of  us  were  all  good  deer  hunters.  In 
four  days  we  had  caught  one  deer  with  two 
broken  legs.  After  that  episode  Eddie  and 
I  to  stimulate  hunting,  formed  a  syndicate 
to  take  all  bets  on  the  deer.  Even  money 
that  the  crowd  couldn't  get  a  deer  and  five 
to  one  individually.  We  had  two  takers  on 
the  crowd,  Sam  and  Fred  bet  us  a  dollar 


each  that  somebody  would  bring  in  a  deer 
next  day,  but  personal  confidence  was  sure 
lacking  in  that  bunch,  as  none  of  them  would 
risk  one  dollar  to  five  on  himself.  Right 
here  is  where  the  smallness  of  some  men  is 
shown  up.  We  were  minus  one  dog  that  da> 
and  Sam  and  Bill,  the  Guide,  went  across  the 
lake  "after  dark  '  to  find  the  dog  and  get 
bread  and  milk,  etc.  They  arrived  home  at 
ten-thirty  with  a  deer,  what  do  you  tnink 
about  that.  Nobody  knows  yet  how  they 
got  it,  whether  it  was  caught  in  the  fish  net 
or  got  scared  to  death  or  whether  they  traded 
the  dog  for  it.  It  certainly  was  good  nesvs 
to  get  anotner  deer  but  Fred  and  Sam  both 
clamored  for  their  dollar,  as  they  said  we 
had  not  stipulated  how  the  crowd  were  to 
get  the  deer  so  we  had  to  pay.  You  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions  of  what  you  think 
about  men  who  would  go  out  in  the  dark  to 
get  a  deer  just  to  win  a  dollar  bet.  After 
that  Eddie  and  I  decided  we  could  hunt  just 
as  well  together  if  we  took  the  Eiderdown 
and  the  cribbage  board  for  amusement. 

We  were  really  law-abiding  hunters,  no 
shooting  on  Sundays,  you  could  sleep  or 
walk  or  eat  and  we  had  the  eaters  with  us 
all  right.  Did  you  ever  admire  a  real  live 
consumer  of  food.  Well,  if  you  did,  you 
should  have  been  along  to  watch  Hank,  the 
human  hog. 

How  is  this  for  breakfast,  two  slices  of  ham, 
two  slices  of  bacon,  five  eggs  and  four  po- 
tatoes with  numerous  slices  of  home-made 
bread  and  butter  and  jam  galore.  Some 
man,  eh? 

Poor  old  George  would  go  fishing,  so  a 
cheap  sport  bet  him  he'd  catch  a  heavier  fish 
first.  They  both  got  one  about  the  same 
time  but  poor  old  George  didn't  have  an\ 
show  as  the  other  fellow  slipped  some  shot 
down  his  fish. 

Monday  Bill  and  the  guide  said  if  \\e'd 
only  get  a  little  snow  we  could  still  hunt. 
Eddie  replied:    "Aren't  we  still  hunting?" 

"Oh  no"'  said  Bill,  "we  are  hunting  still 
but  not  still  hunting  yet." 

Perhaps  that  deer  talk  is  familiar  to  moose 
hunters  but  not  to  duck  shooters  like  Eddie 
and  me.  We  now  had  two  deer  to  our  credit, 
one  killed  in  daylight  witn  two  broken  legs 
and  one  caught  after  dark. 

Early  in  the  second  week  Eddie  and  I  were 
doing  our  Swedish  exercises  on  shore  when 
I  happened  to  pick  up  the  glasses  and  look 
down  the  lake  and  then  both  of  us  almost 
fainted  as  sure  enough  there  was  a  deer  swim- 
ming across  the  middle.    Talk  about  excited 
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women  at  a  rare  track,  they  bad  nothing 
on  ns,  with  Eddie  rowing  and  me  Cox.  He 
h*d  everything  on  but  the  kitchen  stove  and 
the  perspiration  just  dropped  off  his  chin, 
but  I  urged  him  to  it  and  I  had  old  trusty, 
my  gun,  nil  ready  to  shoot.  We  did  fairly 
well  but  our  handicap  was  too  great  and  we 
arrived  just  about  four  hundred  yards  too 
late.  Of  course  T  could  have  shot  it  easy 
enough  but  I  hated  to  strain  a  borrowed  gun. 
Eddie  was  overjoyed  as  it  had  been  the  first 
real  live  deer  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  with 
us  just  for  the  outing  as  he  didn't  know  the 
bow  from  the  stern  of  a  gun.  The  second 
week  everybody  was  so  friendly,  talk  about 
your  grouches,  well  we  had  them  all  with  us. 
Eddie  and  I  were  given  the  devil  for  blowing 
our  noses  on  our  watch.  There  was  one 
really  good  lesson  to  be  learned  out  there, 
that  is  how  easy  it  is  to  make  money  out  of 
a  gold  mine,  providing  it  is  a  real  gold  mine. 
There  have  been  many  thousands  of  dollars 
sunk  all  around  that  country  which  have 
failed  to  return  as  yet  in  the  shiny  metal. 

On  the  second  Sunday  I  went  over  to  see 
how  the  Overland  and  Ford  would  run.  The 
battery  in  the  Overland  was  absolutely  dead 
and  she  would  not  run  at  all.  The  Ford 
would  run  all  right  but  had  two  flat  tires,  a 
very  pleasing  situation  indeed.  On  reaching 
camp  I  persuaded  Marshall,  the  hard  worker, 
to  row  me  up  to  MacGregor's  so  I  could 
phone  to  town  for  another  battery  as  it  would 
only  take  about  three  days  to  come  and  I 
wanted  to  have  it  for  Thursday.  Did  you 
ever  jtry  to  phone  some  place  where  they  have 
a  municipal  phone  of  their  own  in  every 
county?  If  you  haven't  just  try  it  once. 
All  the  farmers  in  all  the  counties  are  all 
listening  especially  on  Sunday  as  that  is  their 
chief  source  of  amusement  when  not  working. 
We  tried  for  two  hours  to  get  connections  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  and  finally  had 
to  leave  our  message  with  a  sweet  maid  who 
said  she  would  send  it  through  next  day. 
Marshall  was  a  handsome  big  fellow  and  his 
winning- ways  secured  us  some  pies  from  Mrs. 
MacGregor.  A  youth  of  fourteen  lighted  us 
back  to  our  boat  with  a  lantern  and  we  had 
some  sober  country  humor.  He  told  us  he 
could  have  got  that  dog  we  lost  only  for  old 
Charlie,  the  horse,  he  was  driving.  That 
horse  was  so  slow  he  said  that  every  time  you 
would  say  Hello  to  anybody  he  would  stop, 
thinking  you  wanted  to  talk  to  them.. 

The  last  few  days  around  camp  were  most 
enjoyable  as  the  air  was  as  incendiary  you 
didn't  need  a  match  to  set  it  off,  leaving  a 


door  wide  open  would  do  it  any  time. 

About  this  time  Hank,  the  food  consumer, 
decided  he  must  be  home  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  end  of  the  hunt  and  then  everyone 
wanted  to  go.  Talk  about  kids  squabbling 
over  marbles,  well  they  had  nothing  on  this 
bunch  as  to  who  should  go  first.  The  deer 
hunters  were  anxious  to  get  out  but  they 
certainly  were  in  some  hurry  to  get  home 
again.  As  my  new  battery  had  arrived  I  was 
so  relieved  and  the  weather  was  so  pleasant 
I  didn't  care  wrhen  we  started.  The  clay  the 
Ford  left  was  a  most  beautiful  one.  Eddie 
and  I  perched  on  a  point  overlooking  the  lake, 
enjoying  our  cribbage  game,  when  it  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  deer  jumping  into 
the  water  right  close  to  us.  Right  here 
Eddie  had  another  marathon  rowing  race 
but  the  odds  were  on  us  as  the  deer  was  no  I 
counting  on  Eddie  as  an  old  sculler  and  had 
no  chance  to  escape. 

That  made  our  third  and  last  deer  and  if 
the  Jonahs  had  only  gone  home  sooner  we 
might  have  had  a  lot  more  game. 

That  day  we  got  everything  packed,  Mar- 
shall and  Ed  decided  to  go  by  train  with  the 
luggage  so  all  was  peace  in  camp  for  the  last 
night.  There  was  some  argument  as  to  who 
should  carry  down  all  the  luggage  but  big 
Fred  settled  that.  Talk  about  a  human 
dray,  say  he  made  a  tump  line  for  himself  and 
moved  all  the  stuff  down  to  the  boats  in  two 
trips  and  some  of  the  party  were  ashamed  to 
walk  down  carrying  nothing  but  their  rifles. 
Just  for  example,  on  one  trip  he  had  a  big 
dunnage  bag  with  all  his  bedding  etc.,  and 
two  deer,  some  load  all  right  to  carry  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile. 

The  next  morning  there  were  only  five  of  us 
left  to  go  in  the  Overland  so  we  had  a  good 
breakfast  and  made  lots  of  sandwiches  for 
our  lunch  on  the  way.  We  put  on  fifteen 
fresh  eggs  to  boil  hard  to  take  with  us.  I 
guess  they  are  still  boiling  for  when  we 
stopped  for  lunch  we  had  the  pepper  and 
salt  but  no  eggs. 

The  ride  home  wras  fine;  the  roads  were 
dry  and  we  had  no  trouble  at  all. 

Our  first  stop  was  Harley,  six  miles  away. 
Three  of  us  knew  the  road  so  well  we  spurned 
asking  anybody  the  way.  When  we  finally 
got  there  wre  had  only  gone  sixteen  miles 
to  go  six  and  had  taken  three  hours.  After 
that  we  never  missed  asking  everybody  we 
met  if  we  were  on  the  right  road  to  Kingston. 
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The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes 


By  R.B.and  L.  V. 
Croft,  B.A.,  M.D. 


J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publishers 
WOODSTOCK       -  ONTARIO 


CANADA'S  leading  sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and 
Gun"  is  being  besieged  by  requests  for  information,  the 
result  of  th©  interest  created  by  the  splendid  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  publishers  ar«  issuing  the  articles 
in  book  form,  in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads;  Introduction,  Heredity,  Origin,  Breed- 
ing, Mating  and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Pood  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken 
from  life,  and  will  doubtlass  be  eagerly  received  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price — 60c  postpaid. 


! 


Preserve  Your  Outing 

In  an  Oil 
Painting 


An  Ideal  Decoration  For 
Your  Den  or  Office. 

AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds— or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water. 

Rod  &  Gun's  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip  True  to  Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 


F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

You  know  his  work — you  see  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 

Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.    Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among  your 
Den's  treasured  articles. 
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The  last  thirty-eight  mrles  from  Tamworth  got  home,  so  on  the  whole  I  would  not  have 
were  perfect  and  we  took  two  hours.  missed  that  trip  for  a  whole  lot,  but  I  would 

Our  broken  spring  held  up  all  right  till  we     hate  to  have  another  like  it. 


BRUIN  AND  THE  BUCK 

IAGO 


Bruin!  stopped,  sniffed  the  air  and  then 
hearing  a  faint  noise  slipped  behind 
the  sheltering  boughs  of  a  hemlock 

tree. 

Then  all  unexpectedly  a  young  four  point 
buck  stepped  out  into  the  open  space  and 
began  to  browse  the  chaparral. 

Although  bears  are  mostly  vegetarian, 
this  one  was  not  averse  to  a  taste  of  venison. 
The  buck  was  only  ten  feet  away  but  as  the 
bear  made  a  movement  to  get  into  a  better 
position  the  buck  raised  his  head  and  sensing 
an  enemy  circled  to  get  wind  of  it  and  when 
he  did  up  went  his  flag  and  he  disappeared 
in  great  bounds. 

The  bear,  discomfited,  continued  on  his 
way  and  after  crossing  a  sandy  field  he  des- 
cended into  the  creek  bottom  and  ate  some 
of  the  skunk  cabbage  along  the  creek  and 
then  climbed  up  the  farther  side.  The  blue- 
berries were  not  ripe  yet  but  green  ones  are 
not  left  when  a  bear  is  hungry  and  so  he  did 
not  have  to  wander  far  to  get  a  meal. 

Some  years  before  a  man  had  bought  three 
five  acre  lots  running  east  and  west.  The 
southern  lot  was  a  meadow  while  the  second 
was  a  piece  of  burnt  stump  land  and  the 
third  was  cleared  land  and  had  a  sandy  soil. 
On  the  second  he  had  built  a  tent  roofed 
cabin  and  was  starting  a  log  house.  The 
tent  got  burnt  because  a  man  put  some  powder 
in  the  oven  to  warm  and  forgot  it,  with  the 
result  that  the  tent  was  set  on  fire  when  the 
powder  exploded.  After  that  the  man  left 
and  rented  the  meadow  while  the  second 
piece  was  left  to  grow  up  to  brush.  A  road 
ran  through  the  second  and  across  the  creek 
that  separated  the  second  and  the  third  lots 
and  joined  them  to  the  settlement. 

The  sun  was  setting  and  a  cowbell  tinkled 
faintly.  A  robin  was  heralding  the  approach 
of  darkness  while  the  sparrows  and  the 


j  uncos  chirped  in  the  alders  and  soapberry 
bushes  and  an  inquisitive  chipmunk  ran 
from  one  pile  of  logs  to  another  and  eyed 
the  bear  as  he  lay  in  the  road  sunning  himself. 
He  was  dozing  when  he  heard  footsteps 
coming  up  the  road.  Around  the  bend  came 
a  woman  from  the  settlement  who  was 
hunting  her  cow.  When  she  saw  the  bear 
she  stood  stock  still  while  the  bear  beat  a 
hurried  retreat  through  the  bushes.  When 
the  woman  got  home  and  told  her  story  one 
of  her  boys  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea  of  a  bear  hunt.  Early  next  morning 
his  father  wakened  him — he  it  was  who  had 
rented  the  meadowland  referred  to — and 
together  they  went  over  to  this  meadow. 
As  they  were  walking  along  the  road  they 
saw  the  bear  browsing  off  a  shrub.  They  then 
ran  down  a  path  to  obtain  a  shot.  The  boy 
carried  a  .303  British  Winchester  and  his 
father  a  .38-55  Winchester.  They  stopped 
at  a  certain  place  and  when  the  bear  stood 
up  upon  his  hind  legs  they  shot  and  he  fell 
but  recovering  himself  ran  away  through 
the  bushes.  Just  before  he  disappeared  two 
rifles  cracked  and  he  staggered  against  a 
sapling  but  kept  on  his  way.  They  hunted 
through  the  swamp  but  bruin  was  not  there. 
Some  days  later  hearing  shots  on  the  meadow 
the  boy  went  over  and  found  that  a  deer 
had  been  in  the  field,  eaten  the  mangels  and 
tramped  through  the  potato  patch.  Follow- 
ing up  to  the  burnt  stump  piece,  he  lost  the 
track  but  as  he  was  standing  on  a  log  sur- 
veying the  place,  he  heard  two  heavy  thumps 
behind  nim.  Turning  not  three  rods  away 
behind  a  bush  he  saw  the  deer.  He  raised  the 
gun  and  fired,  hitting  the  deer  m  the  forehead. 
It  lay  as  it  fell  and  then  as  he  had  no  knife 
he  put  the  gun  to  its  throat  and  blew  it  off. 
Thus  did  the  four  point  buck  come  to  its 
death. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers* 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth);  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight, 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Frogcies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.   Barrel  23 
in.  long,  weight  3%  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;    A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 


For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 


For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 


For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle 


For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Handy  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &  Foster,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  x  5H.  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

# 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


s&tionDept,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Advertisements   will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
Belling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

WE  BUY  1918  bear  cubs,  the  younger  the  better,  if 
weaned.  $10.00  each.  Crates  furnished;  charges  paid,  by 
us.  Can  also  use  a  few  red  and  cross  fox  pups.  Portage 
Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  4  3T 

 DOGS.  

FOR  SALE — Noted  imported  registered  Irish  setter 
bitch.  Winner  of  several  firsts  and  a  number  of  special 
prizes.  Good  breeder.  Price  $40.00.  E.  E.  Boynton, 
Bigstick  Lake,  Sask.,  Maple  Creek  stn.,  C.P.R.  6-IT 

FOR  SALE — English  setter  pups,  Mallwyd  strain. 
These  are  choice  litter.  Order  now.  Roy  S.  Farwell, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  6-IT 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  in  Airedales.  Two  good  sized 
young  females,  in  whelp  to  a  good  Oorang  bred  stud,  one 
by  the  great  Tintern  Desire  ex  a  Ch.  King  Nobbier  bitch, 
other  by  imported  Clonmel  Master  Crack  ex  a  Ch.  King 
Nobbler's  Double  bitch,  at  $35.00  each.  These  will 
return  50%  or  better  on  the  investment.  Canuck  Kennels, 
Lindsay,  Ont.  6-TF 


FOXTERRIER  PUPPIES— Smooth  and  wirehaired. 
Bred  from  the  Best  Prize  winning  stock,  at  reasonable 

firices,  alsp  brood  bitches. — Chas.  L.  Mewburn,  65  Mark- 
and  St.,  Hamilton  Ont.  6-IT 


AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS— Royally  bred  (Walker 
strain.)  Arp,  Fort,  Calvin,  Scrape,  Lee,  Black  Joe,  and 
Cable;  Bloodlines.  Puppies  for  sale.  J.  E.  Keays, 
London,  Ont.  6-IT 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

BEAGLE  PUPS — For  Sale  from  pedigreed  Field  Trail 
winners,  Haig  Kennels,  41  Irwin  St.  Kitchener,  Ont.  6-1  T 


BEAGLES!  BEAGLES! 

— Take  notice  that  the  American  Beagle 
Publishing  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  publish  the  "American  Beagle," 
the  first  Exclusive  Beagle  Journal  in 
U.  S.  First  Beagle  Stud  Book  and  first 
Registration  of  Beagles  combined. 
Issued  monthly.  Priced  $1.00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  10c. 


OUR  LAST  LITTER  of  Scugog  duck  dogs  went  like  hot 
cakes  and  all  customers  pleased.  Place  your  order  for  one 
of  the  spring  litter.    Canuck  Kennels,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

4TF 

FOR  SALE. — The  airedale  "Canuck  Desire"  reg.  C.K. 
C.  by  the  king  of  sires  "Tintern  Desire"  ex  a  Ch.  Abbey 
King  Nobbier  dam.  "Canuck  Desire"  is  17  months  old,  a 
clean  cut,  classy,  straight  coated  airedale  that  can  win  in 
small  shows.  Won  2nd  at  Montreal  spring  show  and 
V.  H.  C.  at  Toronto  exhibition.  Only  reason  for  selling, 
we  want  one  still  better.  Price  $30.00.  Canuck  Kennels, 
Lindsay,  Ont.  4  TF 
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U.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies. Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  tiraes.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank ,  Cham  .Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dogs 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FISH E L, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE. — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky  offer  for 
sale  settlers  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds!  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  3  TL 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES.  


FOR  SALE— Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  ana 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  \\  rite  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont.   1 1 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  readv  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ont.  If 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont. 


TF 


FISHING  TACKLE 


FLIES  to  catch  the  big  trout.  Try  my  cast  and  one 
dozen  assorted  flies,  onlv  one  dollar,  twenty-five  cents. 
Taylor,  6th  street,  East  Burnaby,  B.  C.   461 

FOR  SALE — South  Bend  anti-back  lash  reel.  Cost 
$12.50,  nearly  new,  take  $5.50.  Lewis,  242  Manitoba 
Ave.,  Winnipeg,   1 

GUNS 


YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  lirearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    "The  Original  and  Old 

Reliable."  .  *2-TI< 

FOR  SALE  Newton  Rifle,  .30  cal.  cheekpiece,  recoil  pad, 
sling  straps,  peep  sight,  King  sights,  reloading  tool,  bullet, 
two  hundred  rounds  ammunition,  jiew  outfit,  cost  $126.00 
Sell  for  $90.00.  Everything  in  factory  condition.  G 
C  Goulding.    Vernon.  B.C.  «-IT 
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GUNS 


WANTED— Old  Muzzle  loader  pistar  gauge  20.  Apply 
to  45  Hamilton  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont.  D-IT 


WANTED — Hammerless  shot  gun.  Also  repeating 
rifle,  22,  .25  or  25-20  calibre.  Both  must  be  in  good 
working  order.  Give  price  and  description  in  first  letter. 
R.  Long,  Elmira,  Ont..  6-IT 


SPECIALS 


The  Best  Fishing  Reels  on  the  Market 
at  the  Price 


j  Tripart  $6.00 


Takapart  $7.00 


Reels  can  be  adjusted  instantly  for 
any  weight  of  casting  bait,  absolutely 
avoiding  back  lash. 

BROCK'S,  The  Sporting  Goods  Store, 

OF  LONDON,  ONT. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

$We  pay  GASH  premiums  on  hundreds  of  old  coins  dated 
before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old  money.  You  may  have  coins 
worth  large  premiums  to  collectors.  Send  TEN  cents 
for  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x6.  Get  posted 
at  once.  It  may  mean  your  Fortune.  Clark  Coin  Co., 
Box  134.    LeRoy,  N.  Y.  3  2T 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most^  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556,  Oakland,  Calif.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE — In  the  Bay  of  Quinte  a  farm  comprising 
74  acres,  all  under  cultivation,  warm  clay  loam  soil,  8  to 
10  feet  deep,  free  of  stones,  well  fenced,  no  hills,  fronting 
on  the  north  shore  of  Big  Island.  There  is  a  solid  brick 
house,  8  rooms,  frame  barn  3CK  x  9C,  1 K  acres  orchard 
mixed  fruit,  one-half  mile  from  church  and  school,  4  miles 
from  Demorestville  village,  12  miles  from  Picton,  daily 
R.  R.  service  and  also  travelling  store  three  trips  weekly. 
This  property  would  make  an  excellent  summer  resort  as 
it  has  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  Bay.  Any  person 
buying  same  for  a  summer  resort  could  rent  farm  and 
thus  get  a  revenue.  Price  $4,000.  Write  W.  G.  Wright, 
R.  R.  No.  1  Demorestville,  Ont.  5-2T 

FOR  SALE — One  share  in  "Altadore"  Club  owned 
&  controlled  by  leading  business  &  professional  men  ot 
Woodstock.  Located  at  Mouth  of  Rice  Bay,  Long  Point, 
Lake  Erie — one  of  the  greatest  bass  fishing  grounds  in 
America.    Information  &  price.  Box  375,  Woodstock  6  T.F 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

GUN  CLUBS. — Sec  that  your  traps  are  in  good  shape, 
art  season  right.    Let  us  supply  you  with  Canadian 

(Or*lrniV*H         I  OnlO*p  W/no4nm  \    i  ■  i  ,.  r  ,     -,«..  •  e\  n>PA 


Start  season 
Blackbird  targets. 
Expert  traps  and  parts 


Western   Automatic   and  Bowron. 
Nelson  Long,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

/  31T 


FOR  SALE— Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  cat. 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  3  12T 


HOTEL  ALGONQUIN 

Joe  Lake,  Algonquin  Park,  Key  to  all 
Canoe  Routes  through  the  park.  Out- 
fitting store,  good  fishing.  Opens  May 
10th.  Booklet. 

J.  E.  GOLSON,   MOWAT   P.O.,  ONT. 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

Get  the  1918  OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR. 
It  tells  WHEN.  A  man  in  Canada  writes,  "Send 
me  a  1918  Calendar,  I  believe  there  is  something 
to  it.  I  am  going  to  a  lake  shortly  where  I  have 
caught  twelve  trout  ten  to  twenty  inches  long  in 
ten  minutes  and  on  a  better  day  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  bite."  He  believes  it  will  help  him. 
It  may  help  YOU.    Send  25c  to-day  to 

OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR 
Box  1462  H  Sta.  Springfield,  Mass. 


can  bo  lured  to  the  lakes, ponds  and  rivers 

near  you,  by  providing  natural  feeding 
\   grounds  for  them.        TERRELL'S  wild 
rice  is  now  ready  for  delivery  and 
Planting.      Dependable  seedB. 
wldelj  known  in  V.  H.  and  Can- 
ada.    Booklet  free.     Dept.  S34 

C    B  Terrell,  Naturalist,  Oshkosh  Wj9 


Canoes,  Rowboats,  Sailboats, 

Inboard  and  Ontboard  Motors 

and  Accessories.  ! 

j 

Life  Boats  a  Specialty  j 

i 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  R. 

Walter  Dean  Boat  and  Canoe  Co., 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


MEN  WHO  LOVE  THE  WOODS 
AND  STREAMS 

have  only  recently  been  offered  the  opportunity 
to  give  their  children  the  chance  they  need  and 
long  for  to  KNOW  THE  JOY  OF  REAL  CAMP 
LIFE  IN  CANADA,  thoroughly  supervised  yet 
unrestricted  as  to  perfect  freedom  of  A  SEASON 
IN  THE  OPEN.  The  supervised  camp  idea  has 
proved  its  wnrlh  to  our  American  cousins.  ami 
Canadian  parents  interested  in  the  most  healthful, 
wholesome  vacation  possible  for  their  children 
should  write  immediately  for  illustrated  booklet 
of  CAMP  WESKAWENAAK  FOB  GIRLS- 
(situated  at  Petite  Riviere.  N.S  ).  (Miss)  J.  Edith 
Taylor.   Lif>  Spring  Garden  Road.  Halifax.  N.S. 
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Best  Books  Published 

For  Automobilists 
And  Motorcyclists 


Five  Complete  and  Distinct  Works 


Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of  their  kind 

on  the  market 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to — 

OWNERS.  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  or  REPAIRMEN. 

While  technical,  are  Written  in  Simple  Language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of 
reference.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 
and  their  agents.  This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of 
these  works. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine,  Mainten- 
ance and  Repairs  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Systems  15c 

The  A.  B.  C  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work  that  is 
Up-to-Date  50c 

(In  this  book,  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction 
of  Aerial  Craft  and  the  Essential  Principles  Governing  Aviators  are 
Summarized) . 


Address  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ontario 


